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Gandhi and the Virtue of 
Forgiveness 


Alan Hunter 
Andrew Rigby 


ABSTRACT 


Satyagraha and ahimsa are widely acknowledged as central to Gandhi's life- 
work. Our argument in this paper is that forgiveness (ksama in Sanskrit) was . 
another of Gandhi's core values. The first section of the paper introduces ways 
in which forgiveness has been understood as a concept and practice within 
Western traditions. We demonstrate that forgiveness lies close to the heart of 
Christianity, and show that it is also an issue relevant to contemporary concerns: 
since the 1990s, forgiveness has featured in numerous secular. studies, 
exhibitions, websites, and other media. The second section identifies haw the 
key precepts that informed Gandhi's vision of the transformatory significance 
of forgiveness were derived from and grounded in the spiritual and 
philosophical traditions of South Asia, Hinduism and especially Jainism. Our 
final section more specifically explores the implications of forgiveness in 
Gandhi's thought and practice. Forgiveness is an important component of 
Gandhi's dual concerns: the ‘spiritualisation of politics’, and also the 
‘politicisation of spirituality’. í 


Introduction re iit) 
SATYAGRAHA AND AHIMSA are widely acknowledged as central 


to Gandhi's life-work. Our argument in this paper is that forgiveness 
(ksama in Sanskrit) was also one of Gandhi’s core values, and one 
that has been overlooked in most scholarship. In this paper we explore 
the significance ascribed to forgiveness in South Asian religions, and 
identify the manner in which South Asian perspectives on forgiveness 
shed light on Gandhi’s conceptualization of personal and political 
transformation. However, although Gandhi considered himself a 
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Hindu, he was certainly richly eclectic in the sources of his religious 
and philosophical convictions. Theosophy, Tolstoy and Ruskin, esoteric 
Christianity, and Indian nationalism were all important formative 
influences. We therefore contextualise our discussion of forgiveness 
within Western as well as South Asian traditions of thought and 
practice. j 

Forgiveness lies close to the heart of Christianity: the injunction 
to forgive others, and the promise of receiving forgiveness from God 
for one’s own sins, are central tenets for most Christians. Indeed, 
prior to the late 1980s, discussion of forgiveness in the West was for 
the most part confined to Christian communities, seldom reaching 
mainstream publications in other areas. However, since the 1990s, 
scholars from different disciplines have written dozens of books and 
journal articles on forgiveness, a topic which has also featured in 
numerous popular essays, exhibitions, websites, and other media. 
The first section of our paper introduces ways in which forgiveness 
has been understood as a concept and practice within Western ~ 
traditions. We aim to-show how forgiveness has emerged from 
Christian traditions in the West to become an important topic in 
psychology, philosophy, and even politics. Despite this new interest 
in the West, relatively little analysis of forgiveness in other faiths has 
appeared. The second section of this paper identifies the manner in 
which the key precepts that informed Gandhi’s vision of the 
transformatory significance of forgiveness were derived from and 
grounded in the spiritual and philosophical traditions of South Asia, 
Hinduism and especially Jainism. Our final section more specifically 
explores the implications of forgiveness in Gandhi's thought and 
practice. 

To anticipate some of our later observations, we follow most 
scholars in agreeing that Gandhi was profoundly influenced by both 
Jain and Hindu doctrines. It is striking that the concept of forgiveness 
is an intrinsic aspect of ahimsa (nonviolence) and satya (truthfulness) 
in both religious traditions. In Jainism, liberation is attained through 
the three jewels of right faith, right knowledge, and right conduct. 
The latter is taught and practised through the medium of ten ‘cardinal 
virtues’, of which the most prominent is forgiveness.! We also show 
that the term forgiveness appears in an important position in Gandhi’s 
beloved Bhagavad Gita (16.3). This is an important reference, because 

_ dt is cited together with other ‘divine qualities’ (daivim sampadam) — 
for example charity, non-violence and compassion — to which a 
spiritually-minded person should aspire. 

Our study of Gandhi’s statements on forgiveness has not revealed 
any particular evolution over the period of his life, although we 
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recognize that in other respects he sometimes modified his views in 
response to changing events. Neither do we map his statements against 
particular incidents which he experienced; we rather produce a 
synthesis of his views, illuminating their philosophical and religious 
roots. We hope the paper proposes a new dimension in the study of 
Gandhi’s work: namely that forgiveness is an inalienable component 
of his way of life that also embraced ahimsa and satyagraha, practices 
that cannot be understood without an appreciation of ksama. 

The next step in an evaluation of the importance of forgiveness to 
Gandhi — and indeed the important contribution made by Gandhi to 
our understanding of forgiveness — would certainly be an analysis of 
incidents in his personal biography or in national events in which he 
participated. Unfortunately such an undertaking is beyond the scope 
of this paper; but interested readers may consult the standard 
biographical sources to investigate further.” 


Transformative Forgiveness: The Western Tradition 


Forgiveness is a noun, which takes its meaning from the verb to forgive. 
There are a range of definitions of forgiveness, but at the core of 
most of them there is recognition that it involves the relinquishment 
by someone of feelings of hatred and the corresponding urge for 
revenge against those who are believed to have caused suffering of 
some kind. As such, forgiveness can have a transformative impact on 
relationships. Indeed, as Hannah Arendt argued in The Human 
Condition, without forgiveness there could be no new beginnings in 
human relationships - we would all remain trapped by the pains 
inflicted and suffered in the course of our social lives. In her words, 
“forgiving serves to undo the deeds of the past, whose ‘sins’ hang 
like Damocles’ sword over every new generation”.? As such, 
forgiveness can be viewed as a creative process that can leave people 
in a position to move forward into the future together, and 
consequently it is one of the most powerful sources of nonviolent 
change. As Beverley Flanigen has observed, “Forgiveness is the 
ultimate liberator.”4. 

In the West, forgiveness is often associated with the phrase ‘forgive 
and forget’. However, whilst forgiveness certainly involves what 
we might call ‘memory work’, it does not necessarily entail ‘forgetting’, 
neither does it involve excusing evil. According to Desmond Tutu, 
“Forgiveness does not mean condoning what has been done. It means 
taking what has happened seriously and not minimising it; drawi 
the sting in the memory that threatens to poison our entire existence. 
In similar vein Michael Lapsley has depicted the challenge addressed 
by different forms of forgiveness work: “How to take the poison out 
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of the past, how to detoxify the past.”” One way in which this can be 
achieved is through the capacity to distinguish between the evil acts 
and those people responsible for them. To the extent that people can 
make such a distinction, then the possibility of letting go of the hatred 
of the other and the desire for revenge that is at the heart of 
interpersonal forgiveness is heightened. As Govier has observed, “To 
forgive a person or a group means to overcome the bitterness, 
resentment and hatred we feel, due to wrongs committed, and to 
move towards a more accepting construction, distinguishing acts from 
agents, and leading eventually to reconciliation.”8 

From this perspective forgiveness involves what we might call 
the reframing of the past. The ‘victim’ is liberated from the over- 
determining negative influences of the past by a preparedness to 
distinguish between the wrong committed and the person responsible 
for that wrong.’ This process is facilitated to the extent that the 
perpetrator attempts to distance him- or herself from the ‘old self’ 
that was responsible for the pain and suffering. 

There appears to be a number of ways by means of which a 
perpetrator can distinguish his or her current self from the act (and 
the actor/person) that caused the original suffering. 


1. Apology, confession and request for forgiveness. 
The request for forgiveness from a wrong-doer and an apology for 
the wrong committed eases the path towards forgiveness insofar as ` 
it indicates that the perpetrator is aware of the offence caused and is 
expressing a desire to reach towards a new relationship with the 
victim. To the extent that perpetrators are prepared to acknowledge 
their guilt, then they are clearly establishing a distance between their 
present ‘self’ and the historical self that committed the wrong. 


2. Expressions of repentance and the promise not to repeat the wrong. 

~The acknowledgement of shame regarding the wrongs committed 
and the promise that they will not be repeated represent one more 
layer in the affirmation of the perpetrators’ commitment to ‘change 
their ways’, distancing themselves even further from their old selves 
and reassuring the victim about their future relationships. 


3. Offers to make amends - reparations 

The willingness of perpetrators to ‘pay the price’ and face the 
consequences of past deeds, either by preparedness to suffer and/or 
willingness to make reparations, can symbolise in a very clear and 
unambiguous fashion their distance from the old self that committed 
the original wrongs, and reassure the victim that they will not be 
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repeated. Furthermore, such offers and ‘distancing activities’ on the 
part of the perpetrator provide evidence that perpetrator and victim 
now share the same moral world, share the same normative standards 
regarding proper behaviour. 

Of course some people can bring themselves to forgive those they 
feel have caused them unjustified harm without any act of repentance 
or apology from the perpetrator. Indeed forgiveness, as an ‘inner 
act’, can be directed towards those who are no longer alive - many 
people for various reasons come to reve those from their past who 
have damaged them in some way.!° 

To forgive or not to forgive is a matter of choice. and our discussion 
so far has focused on people making such a choice on the basis of 
their own interests (getting ‘the monkey off their backs’ is one way 
of depicting this process) rather than for any concern for the well- 
being of the other. We have also concentrated on what we might call 
the factors that facilitate ‘conditional forgiveness’. However, some 
people are more pre-disposed to forgive for what we might call ‘other- 
directed’ reasons and are prepared to practise what we might term 
‘unconditional forgiveness’. This is particularly so if they are adherents 
of a moral code, philosophy or faith tradition that valorises forgiveness 
such as Christianity. Indeed, for many people, forgiveness is associated 
with Christianity - Christians are the ones who ought to forgive. One 
illustration that comes to mind is that of a South African, Dawie 
Ackerman, whose wife had been killed in an attack on a church in a 
Cape Town suburb in 1993. Whilst seeking amnesty under the terms 
of the South African truth and reconciliation process, one of the 
attackers apologised for his actions. Dawie Ackerman responded, “I 
want you to know that I forgive you unconditionally. I do that because 
I am a Christian, and I can forgive you for the hurt you have caused 
me, but I cannot forgive you the sin that you have done. Only God 
can forgive you for that.” 

Christians are enjoined to love their enemies and forgive those 
that sin against them; just as God forgives so should humans. Within 
Judaism, however, forgiveness in the sense of releasing someone from 
indebtedness (mechila) is conditional upon a display of repentance 
(teshuva), which must be sincere and accompanied by steps to correct 
the wrong done. From this perspective, to offer forgiveness without 
sincere repentance serves to perpetuate the evil. At the same time, 
there is within this tradition the belief that people have a right to 
forgiveness once they have repented authentically. It is as if forgiveness 
is offered as a sort of quid pro quo for the moral transformation of the 
perpetrator. This conditional approach to forgiveness is one not 
confined to Judaism - the Christian theologian Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
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dismissed the ‘cheap grace’ entailed in “the preaching of forgiveness 
without requiring repentance”.12 


One of the most interesting discussions of the moral issues raised 
by forgiveness in relation to evil is contained in Simon Weisenthal’s 
book, The Sunflower.13 In the first section of the book Weisenthal 
recounts his experience when, as a young Jew ina forced labour camp 
during the Second World War, he was summoned to the bedside of a 
German SS officer dying from wounds received in battle. The young 
Nazi wanted a Jew to hear his confession and forgive him for the 
terrible crimes he had committed. He had participated in the slaughter 
of Jews, including the murder of women and children who were 
burned to death as they took shelter. His was a tortured soul. He 
knew he had done wrong and he regretted it bitterly. He sought 
forgiveness before he died, so that he could face death and God. 
Weisenthal tells how he walked away from the dying man’s bedside 
without granting him the release that would have come from 
forgiveness. His reasons for doing so were twofold: 


1. Only those who have been the victims can extend forgiveness. You 
cannot forgive on behalf of others. 

2. As the SS officer had been responsible for murder, the victims were 
not alive and were therefore not in a position to extend forgiveness. 
There can be no forgiveness for murder. 


The second half of the book consists of commentaries by moral 
philosophers and theologians from different faith traditions. Within 
the third main monotheistic tradition, Islam, God is both 
compassionate and merciful to those who repent. However, as in the 
Jewish tradition, a death-bed repentance after a life of sin is considered 
inauthentic and forgiveness is not offered. With reference to humans, 
it is considered morally acceptable to inflict appropriate punishment 
on those who have caused harm. But those who can exercise 
‘courageous will’ and forgive offenders are held in special regard. 
Thus we can read in The Qur’an (42: 40): 


The recompense for an injury is an injury equal thereto (in degree): but if 
a person forgives and makes reconciliation, his reward is due from Allah: 
for Allah loveth not those who do wrong.!4 


The power of forgiveness can be three-fold: it can liberate victims 
from their burden of ‘victimhood’, it can grant some relief to those 
perpetrators who feel guilt for their actions, and it can thereby help 
to heal broken rela..onships.16 This transformative power is 
manifested with most clarity at the inter-personal level. Analysts within 
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the Western academic tradition have been less clear about the 
significance of forgiveness in nurturing positive relationships at the 
inter-communal and inter-societal levels. 


Group Forgiveness 


Individuals can forgive groups, corporate entities and institutions that 
have caused them injury. Moreover, in certain cultures the distinction 
between the individual and the wider collectivity of family, clan and 
tribe is blurred. In such societies it is the group that carries 
responsibility for the actions of each of its members. This form of 
collective responsibility (and identity) is the basis of the feud as an 
institution. In such situations it is easy to see how interpersonal 
processes of forgiveness arrived at by due process and ritual, as 
embodied in the Arab custom of sulha, can have a very direct and 
significant impact on inter-group relations. 

In societies where there is a greater emphasis on the individual, 
groups can still be the subjects and objects of forgiveness, according 
to Govier. She claims that “Groups can act. G can be harmed.... 
groups can have beliefs, attitudes and feelings”.!” Be that as it may, it 
is important to emphasise here that the phenomenon of ‘inter-group 
forgiveness’ cannot be separated from individual processes. Thus, 
when individual members can relinquish their own feelings of 
bitterness towards former enemies, when they are capable of feeling 
remorse for their own past actions, and especially if these are 
embodied in gestures and actions, then they can act as exemplars to 
their contemporaries, thereby contributing towards a change in inter- 
communal and inter-societal relations. This is particularly so when 
such individuals occupy public positions which enable them to claim 
with some legitimacy that they represent a particular community or 
broader entity, then they can act as significant agents in promoting 
reconciliation between such collectivities. As Michael Ignatieff has 
remarked, “Leaders give their societies permission to say the 
unsayable, to think the unthinkable, to rise to gestures of reconciliation 
that people, individually, cannot imagine.”1® Such ‘prophetic acts of 
witness’, which can also be represented in public memorials and other 
symbolic spaces, have the power to touch people in such a manner 
that they feel more willing to become reconciled to past loss and 
anticipate some form of constructive co-existence with former enemies. 

Gandhi, of course, did not recognise the concept of ‘enemy’. 
Indeed, the prime focus of his struggle against the British Raj was to 
liberate not only the colonised but also the colonisers from the violent 
and oppressive situation within which they were caught. However, 
before going on to examine some of Gandhi's key assumptions as 
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they relate to forgiveness, it is important to examine the South Asian 
religious traditions that formed the context for the development of 
some of Gandhi’s core ‘articles of faith’. 


Jain and’ Hindu Perspectives on Forgiveness 


Specifically with regard to forgiveness, it seems to us that Gandhi’s 
views can best be examined in the light of the two major scriptural 
and spiritual traditions that informed his childhood and much of his 
adult life, namely Hinduism and Jainism. Gandhi was indisputably 
eclectic in the sources of his convictions. There is however much 
disagreement among scholars about the extent to which Gandhi was 
influenced by each. A recent study by Tidrick, for example, has argued 
that the Theosophical Society and associated ‘New Age’ thinking of 
the 1890s played a larger role than has previously been recognised.!9 
Hay, on the other hand, has emphasised Gandhi’s adoption of Jain 
ideas and practices,” whilst Gier has argued that Gandhi was closer 
to Buddhist thought than is usually acknowledged.*! The consensus 
though is that, while recognising the diversity of influences, Gandhi 
is best understood, as he understood himself, as Hindu: specifically 
from the Gujarati Pranami Vaishnav community which had long- 
standing, intimate bonds with Jain traditions. These bonds were 
especially close in towns like Porbandar and Rajkot where Gandhi 
spent much time. Gandhi's early spiritual formation was thus rooted 
in the Hindu family, with strong Jain influences. He grew up ina 
Vaishnava family. As he writes in his autobiography: 


The Gandhis were Vaishnavas. My parents were particularly staunch 
Vaishnavas ... Jainism was strong in Gujarat, and its influence was felt 
everywhere and on all occasions... These were the traditions in which I 
was born and bred....In Rajkot I got a grounding in toleration for all 
branches of Hinduism and sister religions. Jain monks would also pay 
frequent visits to my father, and would even go out of their way to accept 
food from us — non-Jains.2 


After his return to India in 1914, he lived in an almost entirely 
Hindu environment, notably in his ashrams in Sabarmati and Sevagram, 
as well as, of course, spells in British gaols with other, mostly Hindu, 
political prisoners. His own spiritual life was in many ways congruent 
with that of Hindu practitioners in other ashrams: meditation, prayer, 
fasting, celibacy, repetition of the Rem mantra, selfless work and study 
of Hindu scripture. By the 1920s, the mature Gandhi was fully at ease 
with his own identity as ‘Hindu’, albeit warmly acknowledging the 
truths of other world-views. When he did write about specifically 
religious themes, his words are usually consistent with the neo- 
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vedantic reformulation of ‘Hinduism’, although invariably with his 
own characteristic stamp. Well-known quotes from Gandhi himself 
express his allegiance, after years of wide reading in and around other 
faith traditions, to Hinduism; and in particular his firm belief in the 
Bhagavad Gita as not only a wonderful scripture, but even as Mother 
to himself and all devotees, “The Gita is the universal mother. She 
turns away nobody. Her door is wide open to anyone who knocks...The 
Gita is not only my Bible or my Koran; it is more than that, it is my 
mother.” 

But Gandhi also liked to frequent Jain teachers and temples, and 
in the 1890s he came to know one of the pec Jain saints of modern 
India, Srimad Rajchandra (1867-1901).*# Rajchandra settled many of 
Gandhi's spiritual doubts and was a significant personal inspiration 
for him: local people referred to Rajchandra as ‘Gandhi’s Guru’. 
This paper now proceeds to identify some key components in both 
traditions, and then identifies ways in which Gandhi interpreted, 
interiorized and practised them. 

Of course, to speak of ‘the Hindu tradition’ is itself tendentious 
given the vast scope and variety of Hindu religious thought. This 
discussion is based on what is known as neo-Hinduism or neo- 
Vedanta, a reasonably homogeneous discourse within modern liberal, 
rationalist Hinduism.” Although forgiveness, (ksama in Sanskrit) was 
not a major topic in the classical texts of Hinduism, a number of related 
concepts are discussed in several key works and are prominent in 
Hindu discourse, forming a cluster of meanings which provide a 
substantial overall conceptualization of forgiveness in the Hindu 
tradition.” Two epics, the Mahabharata, of which the Bhagavad Gita is 
a small section, and the Ramayana have a quasi-scriptural status: 
incidents and personalities from them are widely cited as authoritative 
exemplars of correct behavior. In both, there are extended discussions 
of forgiveness and revenge, qualities which are played out in many 
of the sub-plots. The discussions are quite sophisticated and varied: 
for example, some speakers imply that forgiveness is to be adopted 
in all circumstances, while others argue that it also has drawbacks. 
The Mahabharata even has a famous ‘hymn to forgiveness’ which opens 
as follows: 


Forgiveness is virtue; forgiveness is sacrifice, forgiveness is the Vedas, 
forgiveness is the Shruti [revealed scripture]. He that knoweth thio is 
capable of forgiving everything. 

Forgiveness is Brahma [God]; forgiveness is truth; forgiveness is stored 
ascetic merit; forgiveness protecteth the ascetic merit of the future; 
forgiveness is asceticism; forgiveness is holiness; and by forgiveness is it 
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We can thus see that ksama was valued from early times. Titiksha 
means tolerance or forbearance, and is another quality praised in the 
Gita (2.14), along with similar virtues like akrodah (freedom from anger, 
16.2) and ksantih (tolerance, 13.8). The theme is that whatever occurs, 
one should not feel anger, resentment, or mental disturbance. Even if 
someone attacks or insults us without cause, there is no need to feel 
enmity. How do we come to this state? One approach is a deep 
acceptance of the ‘law of returning karma’: an ‘enemy’ is in fact only 
the instrument of a process which we ourselves initiated, and for 
which we are responsible. If I had not created a problem for myself 
because of some past action, I would not now be experiencing a 
difficulty. To a devout believer in this theory, taking revenge on an 
‘enemy’ means to shoot the messenger and ignore the message. 
Moreover, those who accept the law of karma and reincarnation may 
be relatively willing to let go of longing for retribution: they feel that 
the perpetrators will inevitably receive a comeback for their deeds, 
so it is almost irrelevant to go out of one’s way to try to inflict some 
kind of punishment or revenge. 

More generally, tolerance of discomfort can be interpreted as an 
important element of spiritual discipline, not necessarily taken to the 
point of extreme austerity, but at least willingness to suffer hardship, 
as exemplified by Gandhi in British prisons. A more profound 
interpretation within non-dualistic schools of Hindu philosophy is 
the realization that the Self of all human beings ~- indeed all living 
beings — is essentially one and the same, and one with God also. So 
there is no ‘Other’ against whom one might feel anger. 

South Asian historiography distinguishes two major early streams 
of religious thought: orthodox Vedic ritualism, and alternative, ascetic 
(sramana) traditions, Jainism being an example of the latter. Jains 
themselves regard Mahavir, the founder of their religion, as the most 
recent in a long line of enlightened sages who lived in earlier times, 
sages known as tirthankaras or jinas.”? Tirthankara translates as ‘ford- 
maker’, one who helps the ordinary believer cross the torrents of life 
to immortality; jina means ‘spiritual victor’, and the word Jain (with 
the adjectival form Jaina) means one who follows a jina. As with 
Buddha and Guru Nanak after him, the teaching initiated by Mahavir 
became so influential that it is considered a separate religion rather 
than merely an offshoot of Hinduism, although, as with Buddhism 
and Sikhism, many fundamental ideas are similar to or compatible 
with Hinduism. Jains, especially in Gujarat, have by and large 
remained on good terms with Hindus: for example, they often inter- 
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marry and participate in Hindu religious festivals and other 
observances, without feeling that their own faith is compromised. 
There is considerable overlap, friendship, and communication between 
the faiths notwithstanding some important doctrinal differences. 

` Whilst the doctrine of ahimsa, non-violence, is an important concept 
to Hindus and Buddhists, to Jains it is arguably the central or core 
teaching. As Zydenbos has observed, “Ahimsa is an ethical concept 
which determines the character of nearly all Jaina religious practice 
more than any other: it is considered central to the whole of Jaina 
ethical thought”.3! In its pure Jain form, ahimsa means completely 
abstaining from causing injury to others. ‘Others’ here includes all 
life forms, birds, plants, and even micro-organisms. At a deeper level, 
even the word ‘other’ should not be used, since Mahavir preached 
complete identity with the beings around us: “You are that which you 
intend to hit, injure, insult, torment, persecute, torture, enslave or 
kill”. A famous Jain phrase puts it succinctly: ‘Ahimsa paramo dharmah’ 
(non-violence is the supreme religion).°* Violence, disconnectedness, 
disrupts our spiritual as well as our physical cosmos. Modern Jain 
writers, incidentally, also discuss the importance of non-violent 
economics, developing ideas put forward by Gandhi and J. C. 
Kumarappa, later developed by Schumacher and others. 

If Jain teachings on non-violence are widely appreciated, it is 
perhaps not so well known that forgiveness is also a core component 
of the religion. Jainism is perhaps unique among world faiths in having 
a festival, the Paryushana, in which ‘forgiveness’ is the central 
component. The festival itself lasts for a week or ten days and is the . 
most important event in the Jain calendar. Jain families visit temples 
to listen to discourses and readings; and they engage in fasting and 
penance. The evening is-often devoted to meditation, specifically the 
practice of pratikraman, a reflection on their spiritual life which includes 
introspection, prayers, detachment from the body, and resolutions 
for the coming year. The specificity of Paryushana is the central role of 
forgiveness. There is a unique procedure, in which every Jain asks 
forgiveness from all individuals and from the community, for any 
offence they may have committed. All dissent and disagreement is 
supposed to be set aside, and individual and social relationships healed. 
They ask forgiveness by approaching the other person, joining hands 
and asking for ‘Mi idukadam’ or forgiveness. Literally, dukadam 
means bad deeds; and micchami means fruitless. The sense is, ‘May 
any past problems between us cease here and now, with no 
repercussions’. 

Apart from the forgiveness festival and other specific calendar 
events, Jains are likely to practise forgiveness as an integral part of 
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their religious life. So, just as the community has developed a unique 
festival, it has developed a number of mantras specifically to deepen 
the power of forgiveness. Two examples are given here: 


Universal Forgiveness Prayer 

Khamemi Savve Jiva, Savve Jiva Khamantu Me, 

Metti Me Savve Bhuyesu, Veram'Majham Na Kenai. 

I grant forgiveness to all living beings. May all living beings grant me 
forgiveness. My friendship is with all living beings. My enmity is totally 
nonexistent. 


Universal Peace and Friendship. Prayer 

Shtomastu Saroa Jagatah, Par hit nirata bhavantu bhutaganah, 

Doshah Prayantu Nasham, Sarvatra Sukhi bhavantu lokah. 

May the whole Cosmos be blessed. May all beings engage in each other’s 
well being. May all weakness, sickness and faults diminish and vanish. 
May everyone and everywhere be healthy, prosper, blissful, and 
peaceful. 


How do Jain teachings compare with Western concepts of, 
peacefulness and in particular forgiveness? Several points stand out. 

First, there is far less emphasis on vicarious atonement, or the 
forgiving power of a deity or saviour, than in Christianity. According 
to Jain philosophy, there is little benefit to be had in imploring a merciful 
Father or some other such figure to remove our sins and help us to 
salvation. Rather, salvation is fairly and squarely within our own 
competence. If we have committed sins, we are bound to suffer the 
consequences. By spiritual practice, particularly austerities and a 
generous life-style, we can gradually overcome the effects of our 
previous bad karma, and also avoid generating new bad karmas for 
the future. We atone for our sins by our conduct. 

Second, the injunction to forgive those who have committed 
offences against us sounds rather similar to that in Christian traditions. 
Jains are enjoined to forgive, deeply and unconditionally, both as an 
ongoing daily practice, and specifically, in a community, in the 
Paryushana festival. Compared with Christianity, however, there is 
little sense of the ‘vertical’ relationship between humans and God 
that exists.in the monotheistic religious traditions. The comparison 
with psychotherapy seems more appropriate: if I forgive the others, 
my own mind and emotions will feel a great sense of relief, it may set 
a new direction in my life, helping me to move away from past 
grievances and resentments. The context here is possibly also closer 
to the ‘cultivation of virtues’ which, Gier shows, has been a major 
pre-occupation with several currents of philosophy including classical 
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Greek and Chinese. i 

Third, and here a contrast with both Christian and ‘post-Christian’ 
Western thinking, the concept of forgiveness in Jainism is deeply 
rooted in a universalising philosophy of non-violence, extending to 
intellectual non-violence (refusal to assert superiority over other 
world-views) and non-violence towards everything from molecules ` 
to mountains. On one level, we should forgive anybody for anything, 
because we should feel universal friendship and connectedness. If I 
think anyone has committed an offence, or ‘hurt’ me in some way, I 
am suffering from a delusion. That person has merely been an 
instrument for some of my returning karma, and I should be grateful 
to him or her. And on the most profound level, the level of the sage 
Mahavir, a Jain might even discover that there is no ‘other person’ 
who he or she might forgive no matter what offences are seen by 
other people: the sense of oneness, extended Self, atma has been 
manifested. 

Gandhi’s world-view was also informed by the conviction that at 
some sub-stratum of existence all is one. It was part of his genius that 
he was able to take such traditional religious concepts and values, 
and give them a new social and political significance, which also imbued 
his struggle for liberation with a significant spiritual dimension. This 
is particularly so with regard to his exposition of the significance of 
forgiveness within his overall emancipatory project. 


Gandhi and Forgiveness 


Gandhi, one of the most prophetic figures of the twentieth century, 
was assassinated because of his commitment to reconciliation between 
Hindus and Muslims within the sub-continent. However, his influence 
continues to inform and resonate through nonviolent movements for 
socio-economic change and political liberation, particularly through 
the writings of Gene Sharp.” Sharp and others have concentrated on 
drawing out the ge oe ee implications of Gandhi's recognition 
that any regime depends in the final analysis upon the cooperation 
and consent (forced or otherwise) of its subjects, and therefore any 
regime can be challenged and undermined through the erosion of the 
pillars of support upon which it depends. However, few of the 
contemporary generation of activist-scholars who have drawn 
inspiration from Gandhi’s work have acknowledged the centrality of 
forgiveness within his world-view. 

In this section of the paper we locate the concept (and practice) of 
forgiveness within Gandhi’s world-view. Our argument is that 
forgiveness was central to Gandhi’s vision of the Indian freedom 
struggle. For him true swaraj or self-rule could only be achieved by 
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means of satyagraha; central to his vision of satyagraha was ahimsa 
(positive non-violence); and at the core of this orientation to the world 
was the value and the practice of forgiveness, as he wrote in 1925, 
“Nonviolence implies love, compassion, forgiveness.”9” 

Gandhi concluded Hind Swaraj with the observation that “Real 
home rule is self-rule or.self-control.”38 He was convinced that for 
India to be truly free (rather than “English rule without the 
Englishman”**) the collective project had to be based on transformation 
at the individual level. 


If we become free, India is free. And in this thought you have a definition 
of Swaraj. It is Swaraj when we learn to rule ourselves. It is therefore in 

' the palm of our hands --- but such Swaraj has to be experienced, by each 
one for himself.‘ 


As he observed in 1939, “Swaraj of a people means the sum total 
of the Swaraj (self-rule) of individuals.”41 He developed this analysis 
a few years later, incorporating a thread that ran throughout his life 
and work, that any change based on compulsion, cowardice or blind 
obedience to power-holders was inauthentic and would prove to be 
without substance. He wrote: 


Individual freedom alone can make a man voluntarily surrender himself 
completely to the service of society. If it is wrested from him, he becomes 
an automaton and society is ruined. No society can possibly be built on 
a denial of individual freedom. ; 


Gandhi acknowledged that self-rule, at the individual and 
collective level, required the basic human rights of freedom of speech 
and association; it also required the fulfilment of basic human needs 
that could only be achieved through political, social and economic 
independence. In a speech in 1917 he reviewed the evils that 
characterised so much of Indian life and demanded, “If we cannot 
remedy these evils, how can we attain swaraj? Swaraj means managing 
our own affairs.”*3 However, such institutional changes could only 
be. fulfilled if they were accompanied by an equally profound 
transformation at the level of the individual. “We cannot achieve this 
political and economic freedom without Truth and non-violence in 
concrete terms, without a living faith in God, and hence moral and 
social elevation.”4#* In other words, swaraj as ‘outer freedom’ would 
be nothing but an empty shell without ‘inner freedom’. 


The outward freedom therefore that we shall attain will only be in exact 
Proportion to the inward freedom to which we may have grown .... And 
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if this is the correct view of freedom, our chief energy must be concentrated 
“pen aheinga tergin fom withoy z+ When this reform iikes plic oria 
national scale no outside power can stop our onward march. 


How was this inner change, this self-rule (swaraj) to be achieved? 
For Gandhi, of course, the prime means of change was satyagraha. In 
his speech at the Gujarati Political Conference in November 1917 he 
articulated the linkage. The satyagrahi is one who is unflinching in 
adherence to truth, whatever the hardships: 


With truth for sword, he needs neither a steel sword nor gunpowder. 
Even an inveterate enemy he conquers by the force of the soul, which is 
love. ... Love can fight; often, it is obliged to. In the intoxication of power, 
man fails to see his error. When that happens a satyagrahi does not sit 
still He suffers. He disobeys the ruler’s orders and his laws in a civil 
manner, and willingly submits to the penalties of such disobedience, for 
instance, imprisonment and gallows. Thus is his soul disciplined. ... In 
the event, no bitterness develops between the satyagrahi and those in 
power, the latter, on the contrary, willingly yield to him. They discover 
that they cannot command the satyagrahi’s obedience. They cannot make 
him do anything against his will. And this is the consummation of 
swaraj, because it means complete independence. ... This satyagraha is 
India’s distinctive weapon.*® 


It was observed above that Gandhi’s world-view was informed 
by the belief that beneath the level of appearances, all is one. This 
ground of all being, this ultimate reality, the essence that permeates 
in and throughout all, and which for many is God or the Divine, was 
termed Truth or satya by Gandhi. 

One reason for the adoption of the term Truth instead of ‘God’, a 
change which took place in the early 1930s, was to avoid any division 
with the atheists within the freedom movement. However, Gandhi is 
here also simply re-stating a formulation given in the Upanishads 
and later Vedantic philosophy, for example that of Shankara and 
Vivekananda, with which Gandhi was thoroughly engaged. According 
to the earliest Upanishad; for example, God’s ‘secret name’ is ‘The 
Truth of truth’ (satyasd satyam).*” Another early celebrated aphorism 
using the same term is in the Taittiriya Upanishad (2.1): satyam jnanam 
anantam Brahman [God is Truth, Intelligence, Infinity].*8 

Firmly embedded within this tradition, Gandhi declared that 
“nothing exists in reality except Truth, everything else is illusion”.49 
This is the Truth or Reality with a capital T (or R), and for Gandhi the 
aim should be to realise this (Absolute) Truth, to become one with it, 
to achieve swaraj or self-realisation. The significance of this 
commitment to the realisation of truth in relation to Gandhi’s overall 
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project has been expressed very clearly by Raghavan Iyer: 


To believe in Absolute Truth, which is God, implies that every man 
embodies a portion of that truth, i.e., is a soul possessing “soul-force”. 
As truth is the substance of morality, man is a moral agent only to the 
extent that he embodies and seeks truth. ... Abstract truth has no value 
unless incarnated in human beings who represent it by proving their 
readiness to die for it. 


In the seeking of truth, however, we need to bear in mind that as 
mere mortals we have access only to our own ‘relative truth’, and our 
truth is likely to be different from the truth of others. Therefore we 
must approach Truth (with a capital T) by the testing of our relative 
truths, and this can only be done by strict adherence to ahimsa, as 
any violence of thought, word or deed, would be contrary to the 
oneness of all that is the bedrock of all life. 

_ Therefore, when we come across violence and injustice, oppression 
and exploitation, conditions that are contrary to Truth, we must seek 
to convert and change those responsible, we must seek to liberate 
them from the evil situation and the damage they are doing to others 
and to themselves. We must do this not by inflicting suffering and 
violence on them but by being prepared to suffer ourselves, in the 
spirit of ahimsa. 

The commitment to ahimsa, the determination to do no harm but 
to maintain a positive attitude of good-will, even towards the evil- 
doer, is incompatible with the pursuit of revenge against those 
responsible for evil. And for Gandhi forgiveness was the voluntary 
restraint of the urge for vengeance. Hence, forgiveness was at the 
very heart of the Gandhian ‘method’ and philosophy of satyaprana 
Indeed, for him ahimsa was ‘the extreme limit of forgiveness.” 

‘By their refusal to inflict violence on those whose behaviour they 
were seeking to change, satyagrahis were aligning themselves with 
that power or essence at the heart of reality. As he affirmed in 
November 1921, “Non-cooperation springs from love, not hatred. 
Soul-force is love force and the world is ruled by this force. If you 
want to free India through your strength, shower love on others.”°? 

The power of this soul-force, of nonviolence, was all the greater 
when the ‘victims’ of injustice and oppression refused to resort to the 
coercive and violent resources available to them, but remain committed 
to ahimsa. This was the nonviolence of the brave, the nonviolence of 
those with the courage to withstand suffering without inflicting harm 
on others. Gandhi contrasted this with the nonviolence of the weak, 
the nonviolence practised by those lacking the courage or the 
commitment to resist by violent means. Hence, whilst he equated 
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ahimsa with forgiveness, he was insistent that “forgiveness is the 
quality of the brave. Ahimsa is impossible without fearlessness.” 


Non-violence is not a cover for cowardice, but it is the supreme virtue of 
the brave. Exercise of non-violence requires far greater bravery than that 
of swordsmanship. Cowardice is wholly inconsistent with non-violence. 
Translation from swordsmanship to non-violence is possible and at times 
even an easy stage. Non-violence, therefore, presupposes ability to strike. 
It is a conscious deliberate restraint put upon one’s desire for vengeance. 
But vengeance is any day superior to passive, effeminate and helpless 
submission. Forgiveness is higher still. Vengeance too is weakness. The 
desire for vengeance comes out of fear of harm, imaginary or real. A dog 
barks and bites when he fears. A man who fears no one on earth would 
consider it too troublesome even to summon up anger against one who 
is vainly trying to injure him. The sun does not wreak vengeance upon 
ae children who throw dust at him. They only harm themselves in the 
act. 


By extension, therefore, true forgiveness for Gandhi was the 
voluntary restraint of vengeance and the offering of compassion by 
those in possession of the courage and the capacity to avenge the 
wrongs they have suffered. Just as the person with no appetite affirms 
nothing by fasting, the mouse - lacking the capacity to seek vengeance 
- is not in a position to forgive the cat. Gandhi affirmed again and 
again that forgiveness, an integral part of ahimsa/nonviolence, is ‘an 
ornament of the brave’. “Nonviolence is a weapon of the strong and 
is respected only when employed by them. Nonviolence means 
forgiveness and this is the glory of the brave”. “Forgiveness is the 
virtue of the brave. He alone who is strong enough to avenge a wrong 
knows how to love (and forgive)”. 

Moreover, this ‘soul-force’ of which forgiveness is an integral 
dimension, has the capacity to redeem the wrong-doer. As Gandhi 
affirmed in Young India in 1921: 


... the refusal to speak, to participate in the evil, to assist one’s own 
degradation, to cooperate with the wrong-doer, gives strength to oneself, 
and awakens and purifies the wrong-doer. ... Non-cooperation ....heals 
without killing.” 


Forgiveness, the voluntary restraint from pursuit of vengeance, 
is thus integral to the whole Gandhian project of swaraj or self-rule. 
Indeed, satyagaha can be viewed as forgiveness in action, active 
forgiveness. Hence we read, “Nonviolence implies love, compassion, 
forgiveness” .”8 Writing about his experiences with satyagraha in South 
Africa, he observed that 
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No matter how often a satyagrahi is betrayed, he will continue to repose 
his trust in the adversary so long as there are not cogent grounds for 
distrust. Pain to a satyagrahi is the same as pleasure. He will not therefore 
be misled by the mere fear of suffering into groundless distrust. On the 
other hand, relying as he does upon his own strength, he will not mind 
being betrayed by the adversary, will continue to trust in spite of frequent 
betrayals, and will believe that he thereby strengthens the forces of truth 
and brings victory nearer. ... Distrust is a sign of weakness and satyagraha 
implies the banishment of all weakness and therefore of distrust, which 
is clearly out of place when the adversary is not to be destroyed but to be 
won over”? 


Gandhi’s project was to achieve freedom not through inflicting 
injury on the oppressors but by converting them through self-suffering 
and self-purification. Hence the dynamic in satyagraha was not the 
imposition of suffering on others but tapas, the preparedness of the 
satyagrahis to suffer in their commitment to their version of the truth. 
As preparation for such self-suffering Gandhi advocated a period of 
self-cleansing, of which forgiveness was a constituent element. Thus 
he wrote: 


Firstly, we must acquire greater mastery over ourselves and secure an 
atmosphere of perfect calm, peace and goodwill. We must ask forgiveness 
for every unland word thoughtlessly uttered or unkind word done to 
anyone. 


To seek forgiveness increases our humility: 


“To ask for forgiveness’ and ‘to receive forgiveness’ are beautiful ideas. I 
act on both the principles. But I have always believed that forgiveness in 
this sense does not mean what is commonly understood by it. A sincere 
desire to be forgiven increases our humility; we are able to see our 
weakness, and this knowledge gives us the strength to be good.61 


With regard to the practice of nonviolence, and hence of 
forgiveness, Gandhi professed the belief that women were especially 
suited, observing to a Western visitor: 


... women can play a very important role in establishing peace ... because 
women by nature are endowed with the quality of forgiveness. Women 


will never succeed in aping men in everything, nor can they develop the 
gift nature has bestowed on them by doing so. They should neither allow 
their family members to have, nor should they themselves have any 
connection with anything relating to war. God has endowed women 
with hearts overflowing with love. They should utilize this gift properly. 
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That power is all the more effective because it is mute. I hold that God 
has sent women as messengers of the gospel of non-violence. © 


In expressing what to many of us would seem to be a somewhat 
heretical view of gender differences, Gandhi was revealing once again 
the manner in which so many of his beliefs were grounded in 

_ traditional India world-views and philosophies. 


Concluding Observations 


As was argued in the second section of this paper, Gandhi’s 
interpretation and practice of forgiveness is completely congruent 
with Hindu and Jain tradition. Indeed, his spiritual perspectives can 
be well understood through three prisms: 


1. Forgiveness as a virtue, alongside others such as charity 
2. Forgiveness as a component of spiritual power 
3. Forgiveness as a means to regenerate society. 


Gandhi’s work is a primary case study of virtuous politics: “that 
good ends must always be matched with good means”®, a position 
that was challenged and sometimes mocked by many other Indian 
nationalists. Gandhi broke with the pre-modern Indian concept of 
the saint as an isolated yogi, but neither did he ever accept 
utilitarianism or pragmatism. The list of ‘divine qualities’ cited earlier 
from the Bhagavad Gita (16.3) serves as a good reminder of virtues to 
which a spiritual person should aspire, and several of Gandhi's 
statements about forgiveness quote the Gita and the Mahabharata. 

In a letter written in 1935, Gandhi also discusses a spiritual 
dimension to forgiveness that seems very close to Jain ideas: 


Basically the effect of sin must be endured. One who endures it 
intelligently does not sin again and becomes pure. This is the meaning 
of being absolved. Absolution can never mean that man may continue to 
sin and seek forgiveness over and over again. One who has been forgiven 
does not sin again. 


A more controversial claim made by some Indian mystics is that 
spiritual practices, for example celibacy, give rise to special powers. 
Such claims have been held up to criticism and occasionally ridicule.© 
On the other hand, they have a long, respected tradition within Indian 
culture. In fact it is barely possible to understand Gandhi's career, his 
understanding of his own role, and the admiration he attracted, 
without consideration of this factor. In particular, many Indian mystics 
believe that by the concentrated practice of ahimsa, celibacy, fasting 
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and associated virtues and practices, a spiritual figure may acquire 
such power that his will becomes virtually unstoppable. Gandhi 
himself, and many of his followers, appear to have held to the belief 
that one might become a living channel of cosmic power. As Iyer has 
observed: “The concept of sacchakriya — the making and ‘act of truth’ — 
endows the Gandhian notion of truth with a magical quality and 
supernatural force that seem utterly strange to the modern man”. 

Forgiveness is an integral component of such spiritual practice. A 
successful yogi may appear as a mild and powerless person, but in 
fact he is an embodiment of an extraordinary energy which will 
eventually overcome all obstacles. As is well known, Gandhi did not 
argue for passive forms of non-resistance; on the contrary he believed 
that ahimsa and satyagraha would be the most effective channels of 
power to overcome British rule, untouchability, and other obstacles 
to India’s true freedom. “Here, in this righteous war, truth, non- 
violence and forgiveness are the weapons. The consequence of using 
such weapons can only be beneficial” (speech at Borshad, 18 March 
1930). “When you are ready to fight for the right, Gandhiji arms you 
with the all-conquering and never-failing weapon, namely...suffering 
cum forgiveness” .§” 

Gandhi was a particular admirer of Vivekananda, who made one 
of the earliest, and most successful, attempts to re-interpret traditional 
Hindu doctrines for Indian society as it emerged at the end of the 
nineteenth century. Vivekananda a generation earlier had made the 
point that there are two kinds of ‘non-resistance’ which might appear 
similar, but which are in reality polar opposites. There is the non- 
resistance of a weak person, who will not stand up to injustice because 
he or she is powerless, frightened or indifferent; on the other hand, 
there is the active resistance of the powerful, saintly person, who 
cenfronts unjust authority, but who refuses to do so with either 
- physical or even verbal violence. In his work Karma Yoga Vivekananda 
wrote: 


One man does not resist because he is weak and lazy, and he will not 
because he cannot. The other man knows that he can strike an irresistible 
blow if he likes; yet he not only does not strike, but blesses his enemies....We 
must first care to understand whether we have the power of resistance or 
not. Then having the power, if we renounce it and do not resist, we are 
doing a grand act of love; but if we cannot resist and yet at the same time 
make it appear and ourselves believe that we are actuated by motives of 
highest love, we shall be doing the exact opposite of what is morally 
good. ...Before reaching the highest ideal, man’s duty is to resist evil. 


In a similar tone, Vivekananda argued that a beggar, a person 
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incapable of earning a living, is not an example of detachment from 
wealth. “Buddha gave up his throne and renounced his position: that 
was true renunciation. But there cannot be any question of renunciation 
in the case of a beggar who has nothing to renounce” Several of 
Gandhi’s remarks on forgiveness are fully in tune with this line of 
thought: “Forgiveness, we have been told, is the ornament of the 
brave, but what is that forgiveness? Passivity? uae the blow lying 
down? Is that the meaning of not resisting evil?”.°” “A non-violent 
person is not afraid of a tyrant but is kind to him. The law of 
compassion tells us that we cannot be kind to those of whom we are 
afraid. Forgiveness is the virtue of the brave.” 

Finally, Gandhi believed that prayer and spiritual practice were 
essential not only for the struggle against the British Empire, but also 
for the overall renewal of Indian society. One method which might 
achieve this goal was prayer: not only individual but also communal 
prayers which Gandhi used to lead not only in his ashrams but 
wherever he went about India. His prayers seem to naturally reflect 
his Vaishnava theistic heritage, and also reverence for a non-personal 
divinity — Truth, Law, or Reality- which perhaps also derive from his 
Jain background as well as from Vedantic philosophy. 


Prayer has been the saving of my life. Without it I should have been a 
lunatic long ago....My religion teaches me that whenever there is distress 
which one cannot resolve, one must fast and pray.... Heartfelt prayer is 
undoubtedly the most potent instrument that man possesses for 
overcoming cowardice and all other old habits.”1 


In a long speech about prayer and its importance for the 
community, Gandhi stressed that “prayer is the very soul and essence 
of religion” and that “the petition should be for the cleansing and 
purification of the soul”: 


This God whom we seek to realize is Truth....To propitiate this Truth is 
prarthana [Gujarati term for prayer] which in effect means an earnest 
desire to be filled with the spirit of Truth...I hope that a time will come 
when all our conduct will be one continuously sustained prayer. Such is 
the ideal prayer for the Ashram.” 


Many scholars have designated the main achievements Indian 
civilization as being in the realms of religious metaphysics, art and 
music, grammar and pure mathematics, i.e. in introspective, non- 
empirical disciplines.” Admittedly this view has recently been 
- subjected to substantive criticism with respect to technological 
discoveries”4, but not with respect to modern political theory, which 
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remained largely undeveloped in South Asia until the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Apart from the strong hold of religion and idealist 
philosophy, it should be remembered that Hindus were excluded from 
a ‘normal’ national political life for many centuries after the Muslim 
and British invasions: political debate only became tolerated, and then 
under severe restrictions, after the 1870s. Nonetheless, India did 
witness efforts to combine its heritage of spirituality with social and 
political concerns: most effectively perhaps in the work of the Brahmo 
Samaj, mainly based in Bengal, which from the mid-nineteenth century 
had among other objectives the abolition of the caste system, the 
emancipation of women, and democratization of education. 

However, although Hindus were late in evolving political theory 
as understood in the West, they did develop a long tradition of thought 
about kingship and rule, topics conceptualised around the classical 
Sanskrit concept of artha. Moreover, Persian traditions of political 
thought were further developed under Mughal imperial rule for 
example by the outstanding scholar Abu’l Fazl. Some indigenous, 
or at least non-European elements of ‘spiritual kingship’ theory thus 
also underlie the almost mystical approach to political power. 

Gandhi’s genius was to take such initiatives and aspirations 
beyond elite discussions, and into a national mass movement, directly 
touching the lives of millions of individuals in a way that earlier Indian 
thinkers had not achieved. As we have seen, he did not compromise 
the fundamentals of spirituality in doing so; on the contrary, he showed 
that spirituality could and should inform politics on the sub-continent. 
We have shown that Gandhi's spiritual eclecticism is also apparent in 
his approach to forgiveness, which did not stray far from his native 
‘Hinduism but was certainly enriched by his experiences of Christianity, 
Jainism, and other traditions. One aspect of his work was the 
‘spiritualisation of politics’, for example the adoption of ahimsa and 
satyagraha as political ‘tools’. Another, hugely important and 
innovative dimension was the ‘politicisation of spirituality’: removing 
India’s traditional religious disciplines from the confines of the ashram 
or mountain retreat, and locating them within the turmoil of modern 
politics. Both these dimensions demanded a central role for 
forgiveness alongside virtues such as tolerance and patience in the 
creation of Gandhi’s unique ‘weapon’, spiritual power for social 
transformation. 
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Gandhi on Brahmacharya: An 
Exploration 


K.P. Mishra 
Vijay Kumar 


ABSTRACT 

Gandhi has developed satyagraha as a technique of political action in which, 
with the help of one’s spiritual power, the heart of the opponent is expected to be 

For Gandhi, ee ee eee 
his whole life he continuously made with brahmacharya to 
success in satyagraha. This paper deals with the interlinkage E 
brahmacharya and satyagraha. The leadership role of Gandhi in the freedom 
struggle can not be properly understood without his experiments in his personal 
life. The paper has made an attempt to explain different aspects of brakmacharya 
in the light of Gandhi's personal and public life. The meaning of brahmácharya, 
the means to achieve it, its impact on one’s life, and its role in national service 
have been discussed in this paper. 


Introduction 


LIBERALISM BELIEVES IN THE inherent rationality of individuals 
and their inalienable rights for which democratic rule is regarded as 
a necessary requirement. But in a democratic system of government, 
an individual by himself feels helpless to control the state apparatus 
beyond the routine function of exercising franchise. Only collective 
voice or group activity can influence the working of the political 
system. Consequently an individual (regarded as being small) feels 
alienated from the political process. TH. Green, a ies ee ane 
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the only means of social change, in which class, a collective entity, acts 
as the driving force. In both liberalism and communism, the scope for 
individual action is very limited. In the era of ‘transnationalised 
capitalism’ and unbridled consumerism, the autonomy of individuals 
has been affected even more adversely. Rajni Kothari aptly comments, 
“Ideological framework and grand theories have turned obsolescent, 
and there is no clear guide for formulating praxis.”! Therefore, the 
scope for protest at the individual level is severely circumscribed in 
both liberalism and communism. Gandhi's satyagraha served as a 
technique of political action using which an individual, not alienated 
and atomised but deeply embedded in his community, can engage 
politically. Satyagraha is based on the primary assumption of inherent 
goodness of men, and with the help of soul force, the transformation 
of the opponent can be achieved. However, it appears to be 
inconsistent with the basic tenets of modernity in which duality of 
body and mind, complete separation of religion and politics, and 
rationality as the sole source of valid knowledge are accepted as truths. 
On the other hand, satyagraha presupposes the primacy of soul, 
believes in the existence of God, advocates the integration of religion 
and politics, and looks upon inner conscience as a guide for one’s 
political action. Therefore, the whole concept of satyagraha, to a great 
extent, seems to be inconsistent with the modernist perspective. In 
democracy, legitimacy of leaders is mainly based on promoting 
interests of the followers rather on moral force. The votary of 
satyagraha strives for generation of moral power, and that constitutes 
the basis of his political legitimacy. Therefore acceptance of a leader 
by the people should be based on the moral integrity of the former 
more than mere populism. 

Satyagraha has some basic tenets like truth, non-violence, and 
suffering for the sake of the truth. The inter-linkage among these 
have been widely discussed. But Gandhian concept of satyagraha is 
intrinsically linked with brahmacharya, which has not been explored in 
detail by many scholars. Gandhi in his life developed the weapon of 
satyagraha even as he made serious and continuous attempts to explore 
the power of brahmacharyn. This paper aims to discuss Gandhian theory 
and practice of brhmacharya and its relation with satyagraha. Gandhi's 
personal experiments with the former help us understand the practice 
of the latter in public life. Rajni Kothari rightly points out, “...he 
developed a model of ‘exemplary’ life by making his own life - 
including i its most intimate aspects — a museum of national learning.”* 

It may. he Isubmitted that the theory of brahmacharya can not be 
appreciated with the help of accepted scientific propositions although 
it has been, a salient feature of Indian philosophy and religions. Gandhi 
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was deeply influenced by the Gita, and he also studied the Rajyog of 
Vivekananda, Yogsutra of Patanjali, and the writings of Dayanand 
Saraswati. It also seems that he went through some books on tantricism 
in the 1930s. But Pt. Satavalekar‘s book on the subject had an everlasting 
influence on him. Apart from philosophy, Gandhi continuously made 
experiments with brahmacharya and amidst wide ranging controversies 
he stood firmly on his views. 

Gandhi started abstinence from1899, in his ‘prime youth’, and 
finally took the vow of brahmacharya in 1906. He acknowledged the 
‘deep impression’ of Raychandbhai, his ‘refuge’ ‘in moments of 
spiritual crisis’ - who led him to take the vow.? The decision of Gandhi 
appears to be a result of an internalised guilt as depicted in his 
autobiography. Gandhi could not be present at the bedside of his 
father in the last hours of his life due to his lust for his newly married 
wife, an omission that led to feeling of guilt. The child from the 
above union did not survive, and it increased his grief. In his 
autobiography Gandhi wrote, “It is a blot I have never been able to 
efface or forget...” Erik. H. Erikson in his book laid emphasis on the 
above guilt as the basis of Gandhi’s obsession with celibacy.’ 
Consequently, he made up his mind to conquer his sexual passions 
and he strived for perfection in brahmacharya. However, Gandhi never 
freed himself from the above guilt and he often repented for his ‘sex 
gratification’. He wrote, “...s0 far as one’s wife is concerned you are 
not likely to find anyone as lustful as I was. ...If Ba is as mother to me 
now, this is the result of long struggle and God’s grace. The legacy to 
that unclean life, however, afflicts me. I, in return, try to overcome it 
and, with God’s grace, shall overcome it in this very life.” To attain 
perfect brahmacharya Gandhi adopted three means primarily: studying 
religious books especially the Gita, living a saintly life including 
controlling his palate, and complete devotion to God. Moreover he 
was in search of a Guru (spiritual guide) regarded as a determining 
factor in one’s spiritual progress according to religious scriptures. 
Gandhi mentioned, “...J am all the time in search of a guru. I don’t 
‘ know when I will meet him, but I am striving to deserve one.”” He 
believed in the Hindu theory of Guru(spiritual teacher) and his crucial 
importance in spiritual realisation. 

Since 1906 Gandhi made different types of experiments with his 
brahmacharya because he was convinced that a true brahmachari can 
conquer the world with his spiritual force. He undoubtedly accepted 
the theory of sublimation of sex, a constant feature of Indian religions. 
The theory suggests that sexual energy can be sublimated into spiritual 
energy through observing strict self-control. Semen is regarded as a 
source of energy and power and hence Indian saints always stress on 
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its conservation. Despite his utmost efforts, Gandhi experienced 
certain pitfalls in his way. He was deeply perturbed by his experience 
in Bombay as he himself describes, “The experience which tormented 
me in Bombay was a strange and painful one. All my discharges so 
far had occurred in dreams and they never troubled me. I could forget 
them. But the experience in Bombay occurred while I was fully awake 
and had a sudden desire of intercourse. I felt of course no urge to 
gratify the craving, there was no self-forgetfulness whatever. I was 
completely master of my body. But despite my best efforts the organ 
remained aroused. This- was an altogether strange and shameful 
experience.”® For the commons it is a usual experience in one’s life. 
Later on Gandhi found that it was a consequence of his exhaustive 
works without taking sufficient rest. Similarly in 1938, a difficult time 
for him as well as for national movement in view of growing communal 
tensions, Gandhi had a ‘dirty dream’ in the night of 7 April 1938. 
Again on 14 April he had ‘another type of experience’ that increased 
his ‘shame’ and ‘added to his anguish’ as expressed by himself in 
these words: “That degrading, dirty, torturing experience of 14° April 
shook me to bits and made me feel as if I was hurled by God from an 
imaginary paradise where I had no right to be in my uncleanliness.’9 
Gandhi submitted that he was ‘caught in a whirlpool’ as he expressed, 
“...for the first time in my public and private life I seem to have lost 
self-confidence. ... I find myself for the first time during the past 50 
years in a Slough of Despond. I do not consider myself fit for 
negotiations or any such thing for the moment.”!° Consequently he 
was very doubtful about the success of his meeting with M. A. Jinnah 
scheduled on 28 April. 

Apparently in the life of Gandhi both aspects, public and private 
were one. The failure of Gandhi to realise his own ideal stage of 
brahmacharya had reflections on his role of leadership. In a letter to 
Amrit Kaur he wrote, “My own impurity is probably the chief 
stumbling-‘block. My word has lost its power as it appears to me.... I 
can not get rid of the impurity in spite of incessant effort.”!! But with 
the help of deep faith in God, Gandhi pinned his hope ‘for the light 
that will dispel the darkness.’ Pt. Madan Mohan Malviya advised 
Gandhi to abstain from physical contacts with women, but the latter 
clearly pointed out, “One who becomes lustful just by merely touching 
a woman is not a brahmachari. I believe that one who is not moved by 

‘passion even after intentionally touching a woman is the only 
brahmachari”.1* Nonetheless he renounced the practice of keeping his 
hands on the shoulders of women ‘for the sake of public good.’ 
Obviously Gandhi has a conception of brahmacharya that seems not to 
agree with the conventional wisdom of religious scriptures forbidding 
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any physical contact with women. But Gandhi accorded primacy to 
mental aspect of brahmacharya, and in his view, control of mind would 
lead to control of the body. Therefore, he continued ‘striving 
incessantly to have full control’ over his thoughts. He renewed his 
efforts and in a letter he wrote, “A new phase in my search has 
commenced. I do not know where it will end.”!3 In 1940 Gandhi 
found himself in.trouble because of ‘two shameful dreams’ in which 
he saw robbers and a scorpion. He pointed ut that his ahimsa was 
‘disgraced’ and his ‘sadhana’ was quite imperfect. In addition to 
dreams he was also disturbed for ‘slippage of speech’ and anger. He 
submitted that, “I am not the perfect brahmachari I want to be. For 
with me perfect brahmacharya is the attainment of sexlessness—not 
impotence, but the state of Urdhwareta in which the sexual energy is 
completely sublimated into spiritual energy.”!4 This type of sublimation 
has been a dominant feature of the teachings of Indian saints. 

Gandhi was deeply concerned with the communal riots and he 
fully involved himself with utmost energy and moral force. In 1944 
the talks with Jinnah started and for him it was a ‘test of his patience.’ 
But several rounds of talks yielded no results. On the other hand he 
was ‘heavily grieved by the injustice, exploitation, and falsehood 
prevailing and increasing, day by day in the world.’ Gandhi wanted 
to ‘awaken’ good elements not only of India but the whole world 
through non-violence. In order to fulfil the above objective, he made 
strenuous effort to generate spiritual power by means of his 
brahmacharya. In 1945 he said that he ‘deliberately’ wanted to become 
‘a eunuch mentally’ and that is true brahmacharya in his view.) But 
this was not aimed at personal salvation, rather he wished to be a 
perfect brahmachari to serve the world in a more suitable way. Accepting 
his failure to curb communal violence Gandhi attributed it to ‘the 
present darkness within’ himself. He told clearly, “...my ahimsa does 
not seem to answer in the matter of Hindu-Muslim relations.”1© He 
further told that he had ‘not yet quite found the key to ahimsa.’ Gandhi 
was fully convinced that non-violence had an integral link with 
brahmacharya and through the latter he could achieve success in the 
former. He said, “If I attain that state or even come near enough to 
it... this problem of Noakhali will be easily solved.”” 

At last Gandhi started his most difficult experiment in his 
brahmacharya when he decided to sleep naked with Manu to test his 
self-control and to achieve perfection. He took the step on 20 
December 1946 and wrote to Manu, “Don’t hide even a single thought 
from me. Give a true answer to whatever I ask. This step that I take 
today was taken after careful thinking. Give me in writing what effect 
it had on your mind....You will play your full role in this great sacrifice 
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even though you are foolish.”!® He also mentioned his decision in his 
diary of the same day which as follows: “Got up at 12.30 a.m. woke 
up Manu at 12.45 a.m. Made her understand about her dharma. Told 
her to have a talk with Jaisukhlal. She could still change her mind, but 
once having taken the plunge she would have to run the risks. She 
remained steadfast.” 19 In tantras the above practice has been recognised 
as a ritual in which sexual energy is generated and sublimated. At the 
same time, he continuously tried to find the answer to the questions 
that were haunting him. “How do I cope with the work here? How 
strong is my non-violence and what is my skill? How shall I cope 
with the multitude of problems that beset me? All around me is raging 
fie...” He was aware of the fact that the Congress leaders were 
going away from his path. He painfully remarks, “My voice carries 
no weight in the Working Committee. If I leave the scene, the soreness 
will go. I do not like the shape that things are taking and, I can not 
speak out.... Today I feel like Trishanku. Is it really time for me to retire 
to the Himalayas?”*! Despite the fact he himself felt responsible for 
the failure and Pyarelal wrote about Gandhi's mental agony when he 
was found murmuring to himself: “There must be some serious flaw 
deep down in me which I am unable to discover....Where could I have 
missed my way? There must be some thing terribly lacking in my 
ahimsa and faith which is responsible for all this.” In this condition 
of sleeping with Manu, for Gandhi, was the ‘last yajna’ not meant for 
satisfaction of physical desires, but for self-purification. Nevertheless 
his followers were far from convinced with his arguments. But Gandhi 
stood firmly with his conviction and moral courage. He wrote, “This 
has cost me dearest associates, i.e. Vallabhbhai, Kishorelal, probably 
C.R. and others. This includes Devdas.... The whole world may forsake 
me but I dare not leave what I hold is the truth for me.” Gandhi 
was unrepentant and pointed out, “For me Manu’s sleeping with me 
is a matter of dharma, and I am resolved to drive home the lesson 
that a person cannot give up what is a matter of dharma to him for 
the love of those who are dear to him or out of fear of anybody. If in 
a situation like this I give up what I believe to be my dharma through 
false regard for friends or fear of love, my yajna would remain 
incomplete and bear no fruit.”*4 The above ‘yajna’ can not be 
understood in a simple way but its purity is beyond doubt. N.K-Bose 
criticised Gandhi’s experiments and highlighted the psychological 
impact on women who slept with Gandhi and suffered from hysteria. 
Gandhi outrightly rejected this charge and replied, “A or B’s hysteria 
had nothing to do with my experiment, I hope. They were before the 
experiment what they are today, if they have not less of it.” He also 
took care of the impact of his experiment on the girls who were 
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partners. J. B. Kriplani in his reply wrote, “No sinful man can go 
about his business the way you are doing.”*6 While answering the 
questions raised by A.V. Thakkar Gandhi put forward the reason 
behind his extreme step. He told, “Ever since my coming to Noakhali, 
I have been asking myself the question, What is it that is choking the 
action of my ahimsa? Why does not the spell work? May it not be 
because I have temporized in the matter of brahmacharya?”"” - 
The above experiment of Gandhi is fully in line with the tantric 
tradition and Manu was deliberately chosen because of her 
extraordinary purity and devotion to the former. Furthermore, Gandhi 
referred to himself as a mother to Manu exclusively while to other 
girls he was a father. It is again similar to the practices of the shakta 
sect in which a man tries to internalise motherhood within himself. In 
India Ramkrishna Paramhans is the finest example of a person who 
succeeded in such type of endeavour. In tantra, these sadhanas have 
been performed secretly. Therefore Gandhi, though against his nature, 
did not open his mind to others. He made it clear, “As soon as my 
research is complete, I shall myself proclaim the result to the whole 
world.”28 However, it could not happen. Despite unshakable faith in 
his ‘yajna’ and the rarest kind of moral courage to face the criticisms, 
Gandhi had to give up the experiment. In a letter to Vinoba Bhave he 
informed that, “Nowadays Manu does not sleep in my bed. It is her 
own wish and is due to a pathetic letter from Bapa.”?? Though 
experiment remained incomplete Gandhi shared his views about the 
impact to Manu as he wrote, “In this yajna I got a glimpse of the ideal 
of truth and purity for which I had been aspiring. And you have fully 
contributed towards it”® Through his experiments Gandhi tried to 
test his body about being unaffected by the touch of women. He 


described the true picture of an ideal brahmachari in a letter in the ` 


following words: “One who never has any lustful intention, who by 
constant attendance upon God has become proof against conscious or 
unconscious emissions, who is capable of lying naked with naked 
women, however beautiful they may be, without being in any manner 
whatsoever sexually excited. Such a person should be incapable of 
lying, incapable of intending or doing harm to a single man or woman 
in the whole world, is free from anger and malice and detached in 
the sense of Bhagavadgita. Such a person is a full brahmachari.”9! 
In the eventful year of 1947 Gandhi was in deep agony having a 
sense of ‘helplessness’ because of large scale communal violence and 
moral decline of the Congress. He raised the question, “Who listens 
to me today?...Nobody really wants to follow my advice.”** About 
Congress he remarked, “It is no secret that the Congress willingly 
said good-bye to non-violence when it accepted power.”*9 Once he 
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told that he was a ‘spent bullet.’ He witnessed that he, along with the 
nation was passing through the most difficult time and he was | 
‘surrounded by fire on all sides’. Nonetheless he had unshaken faith 
in God and his earlier distress was calmed down. He wrote: “...in 
spite of my being all alone, in my thoughts, I am experiencing an 
ineffable inner joy and freshness of mind. I feel as if God himself was 
lighting my path before me. And it is perhaps the reason why I am 
able to fight on single-handed.”*4 When Congress leaders were 
engaged in talks concerning independence, Gandhi was trying his 
best to extinguish the flames of communal violence in Noakhali and 
Bihar. He was heartily opposed to the partition of the nation and 
remarked, “Let not the coming generations curse Gandhi for being a 
party to India’s vivisection. But everybody is today impatient for 
independence. Therefore there is no alternative.” At the same time 
he made it clear that he ‘would not carry on any agitation’ against the 
Congress and he also pointed out the reason behind it. He said, “And 
if I rebel against the Congress, it will mean that I am rebelling against 
the whole country, because the Congress belongs to the whole 
country.” However he was reluctant to be present in the meeting of 
_ the working committee because it was ‘unnecessary’. Just because of 
- love of Nehru and Patel, Gandhi not only took part in the meeting 
-` but also persuaded the members to accept the proposal of partition. 
Nevertheless Gandhi attributed to his personal failures in non-violence 
for the prevailing sordid state of affairs. He remarked in unequivocal. 
terms, “Sometimes I wonder whether during the last thirty years I 
‘ have not taken the country in the wrong direction. However, as I 
have confessed time and again, our non-violence was not that of the 
brave. As there was no other alternative we adopted it. Had it not 
been so we would not have been indulging in perfidious mass murders 
to solve mutual quarrels among brothers? Our struggle was only 
‘passive resistance’. Our struggle was based on the non-violence of 
the weak. Even then a great power had to leave the country. If I alone 
can adopt non-violence of the brave I can show to the world what 
splendid results it can bring about.”%” He also realised that there was 
probably ‘a vital defect’ in his ‘technique of non-violence’. 

In the later part of the year of 1947 Gandhi most probably had the 
intuition of his death which was repeatedly mentioned by him. It also 
appeared that he achieved some spiritual goal for which he was 
satisfied. He often told that he did not want to live up to 125 years. 
The reason behind his frustration was prevailing communal violence 
and his feeling of helplessness to restore peace between Hindus and 
Muslims. Sometimes he also visualised about his death : “It is enough 
for me if I can die with Rama’s name on my lips and truth and non 
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violence in my heart.”8 On his 78th birthday, perhaps sensing the 
end of his life, he told the visitors that, “I do not wish another birthday 
to overtake me in an India still in flames.”°? Later on his statement 
was proved true. 

The above account of the personal and public(both are one in case 
of Gandhi) life of Gandhi reveals that his theory of satyagraha and 
his role as the leader of freedom movement was integrally related 
with his personal experiments with brahmacharya. It can be argued 
that the failure to attain its perfection was attributed to the failure of 
leadership role of Gandhi. He had fascinating, and to some extent, 
mystical view about brahmacharya , and like the latter, his politics was 
also guided by his faith that can not be explained scientifically in a 
detached way. However, the theory of brahmacharya deduced by 
Gandhi from his own experiences can not be set aside as orthodoxy. 
Gandhi believed in the Socratic maxim, ‘virtue is knowledge.’ For 
him knowing and doing are one and in fact knowledge can be achieved 
by doing only. “Learning without practice goes waste and serves only 
to turn one’s head.”4° Gandhi often remarks that for practising 
brahmacharya it is necessary to grasp its full meaning. He suggests, 
“The first thing is to know what true brahmacharya is, then to realize 
its value and lastly to try to cultivate this priceless virtue.”*" Gandhi 
was primarily concerned with moral or spiritual excellence in his private 
as well as public life and brahmacharya, for him, was the highest virtue. 


Meaning of brahmacharya 


Gandhi points out that the English word ‘celibacy’ is not appropriate 
to capture the true meaning of brahmacharya. The meaning of the 
former is sexual abstinence that is included in the latter as one aspect. 
The conventional meaning of brahmacharya is to conserve vital fluid 
(virya) that is a source of strength. In this sense it connotes control 
over one’s sexual organ. Brahmacharya in this sense has been an 
important feature of the majority of Indian philosophies. But Gandhi 
is critical of this view as he argues, “This narrow meaning has debased 
brahmacharya and made its practice all but impossible. Control over 
the organ of generation is impossible without proper control over all 
senses.”42 Patanjali, the founder of Yoga philosophy propounds that 
five vows- truth, non-violence, non-stealing, brahmacharya, and non- 
hoarding - are essential for one’s self realisation or salvation. According 
to Gandhi, all the above five vows can not be isolated; rather they are 
all integrated in a coherent whole. Brahmacharya is a precondition for 
success in Yoga and Gandhi rightly points out that it has been ‘a 
cornerstone of all religions in all ages.’ The broad meaning of 
brahmacharya, for Gandhi, signifies complete control of all organs and 
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senses in thought, speech and action in all places and all times. Virtually 
it is a mental condition of freedom from lust and passion. Literally 
brahmacharya means living in the Brahma, the Absolute and without 
which no one can get spiritual force, vital for satyagraha. Furthermore, 
Gandhi also made it clear that the meaning of brahmacharya can only 
be grasped through heart and not through head. One can not get 
mastery over one’s senses with the help of the intellect. It is a spiritual 
journey in which one should have unshaken and devoted faith in 
God. Gandhi mentions that brahmacharya is a ‘royal road to self- 
realisation’ and his politics is also a means to achieve the goal. He 
writes, “‘Satya’, in truth, is my God. I can only search Him through 
non-violence... I have entered political life in pursuit of this search.”*9 
Hence his politics is ‘not divorced from morality, from spirituality, 
from religion.’ His political work is thus closely associated with his 
spiritual journey. Gandhi practised brahmacharya as a way of life and 
always strived for its perfection. His understanding is consistent with 
Indian ancient tradition and knowledge. Freudian conception of 
sexuality is far away from the above conception. Freud suggests that 
sexual urges and their satisfaction keep men and women in healthy 
condition and suppression of these urges create abnormalities and 
neurotic disorders among them. The vital fluid is not vital at all and 
nothing is harmful in the enjoyment of sex. On the other hand, Indian 
philosophers and saints opine that the semen or virya is vital force 
that must be preserved. Thereafter it is reabsorbed by the body and 
transformed into spiritual power and restored as ojas in the brain. 
This process is called sex sublimation. Gandhi fully accepts this theory 
and wrote, “Who can measure the creative strength of such 
sublimation, one drop of which has the potentiality of bringing into 
being a human life.”** Bhikhu Parekh argues that, “Gandhi’s theory 
of sexuality rested on a primitive approach to semen.”* But the 
argument does not appear to be convincing and seems to be based on 
Freudian theory. A group of psychologists and medical experts maintain 
that semen contains substances like lecithin, phosphorous, calcium, 
etc. which are valuable for human mind and body. Therefore it has 
only one purpose, that is progeny, and indulging in sexual pleasures 
is wastage of life force. Gandhi is in agreement with the Indian tradition 
and in his view physical union of a man and woman must be meant 
for procreation only. He clearly points out, “The union is meant not 
for pleasure but for bringing forth progeny. And union is crime when 
desire for progeny is absent.” In Greek tradition, Plato has also the 
same view about sex as a means of procreation. Therefore he suggests 
that the guardians consisting of philosopher kings and warriors 
completely abstain from enjoyment of sex and live like celibates. 
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Obviously both Indian and Greek thinkers agree to the teleological 
view of sexuality. Gandhi flays the Western civilisation for the neglect 
of brahmacharya as he remarks, “Had the Western civilization been 
built on the ideal of brahmacharya, the state of the world would have 
been very different today and instead of being pitiable would have 
been attractive.”47 


Means to achieve 


Gandhi admits that absolute brahmacharya, a state of sexlessness or 
forgetting the distinction of sex is the ideal, and it is quite difficult to 
achieve. To get success in that endeavour one has to follow certain 
disciplines in food and lifestyles. Keeping oneself away from luxurious 
life and controlling the palate one should aim at getting full control 
over the senses. Actually brahmacharya, according to Gandhi, enables 
a man to be indifferent to pleasures like the Sthitprajna as depicted in 
the Gita. “He whose mind is not shaken by adversity, and who in 
prosperity does not hanker after pleasures, who is free from 
attachment, fear and anger, is called a Sage-of-Steady wisdom.”#8 To 
realise this stage, Gandhi made an addition that is not found in Indian 
scriptures. He mentions that bodily or bread labour is helpful in the 
attainment of brahmacharya. In his view, idle living is an obstacle in the 
path.of spiritual progress and ‘to preserve purity and to be free from 
evil desires’ one ‘must engage’ in bodily labour. 

Gandhi refutes the conventional and oft quoted view that physical 
contact with women is a hindrance to brahmacharya. He clearly remarks, 
“I do not consider association with women or keeping away from 
them in conformity with the conventional restraint of brahmacharya as 
real brahmacharya.”* He lays emphasis'on its mental aspect to which_ 
physical brahmacharya automatically follows because, “As one acquires 
greater control over the mind, one finds it easy to keep the body 
under control...”°° Gandhi regards that every person is capable of 
practising brahmacharya and exhorted all to do so. Even married 
persons can achieve if their cohabitation is purposeful. Gandhi also 
suggests some ‘absolutely necessary’ measures for observing 
brahmacharya: (1) solitude; (2) moderation in eating; (3) good books; 
(4) regular meditation; (5) plenty of physical and mental work; (6) 
abstaining from spicy and intoxicating food or drinks; (7) abstaining 
from shows and other things having a sex appeal; (8) giving up the 
desire for sexual intercourse; (9) avoiding being alone with a woman; 
(10) repeating Ramanama or some other mantra[formula].°! 


Brahmacharya and Satyagraha 
Satyagraha is primarily based on soul-force or spiritual force by which 
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the heart of the opponent is attempted to be won over. To cultivate 
this force, Gandhi lays stress on brahmacharya, a sine qua non of 
satyagraha. For him, without brahmacharya no one can have inner 
strength to practise non-violence, and hence, it is a ‘means to 
satyagraha’. Gandhi clearly points out, “Without brahmacharya, the 
satyagrahai will have no lustre, no inner strength to stand unarmed 
against the whole world.”°? In his view, sex is also a manifestation of 
violence and ‘full potentialities of ahimsa’ can not be realised without 
eradication of sexual desires within oneself. Gandhi strongly advocates 
that ‘politics also requires purity of conduct’ and his politics is guided 
by spiritual values. By means of satyagraha he wants to galvanise the 
good forces of the world to sort out the evils. He believes, “As against 
the sins of crores of men, perfect purity of even two persons will 
certainly have an effect.” Remarkably, Gandhi’s continuous effort 
to generate spiritual force is not meant for individual salvation, a 
constant feature of the life goal of Indian saints. He voluntarily 
identified himself with the mankind and he always strived for the 
salvation of the downtrodden people. Like Vivekananda, renunciation 
to Gandhi has no personal purpose unless it is integrally linked with 
the service of the poor. Gandhi was fully aware of the difficulties in 
his way and wrote: “Sitting in a forest or in a solitude and pursuing 
knowledge is no doubt a kind of spiritual living, but to practise 
goodness while living in the world is, in my opinion, more difficult 
kind of spiritual living.”"* Politics is particularly regarded as a troubled 
area for interplay of moral values and Gandhi tried till the end of his 
life to spiritualise politics. He advocates that the political leaders must 
have pure conduct and only men of ‘deeply spiritual life’ are fit to be 
leaders of satyagraha. Consequently for ashram inmates Gandhi made 
it obligatory to take the vow of brahmacharya. Thus Gandhi seeks moral 
solution for the political evils and he accords primacy to morality. For 
him politics is disinterested performance of one’s duty without 
attempting to capture power. 

Liberalism, an offshoot of modernity believes in fundamental 
distinction between the public and the private life of an individual in 
which the latter is a sphere where human desires find satisfaction. In 
the public realm, human rationality is in full play. For Gandhi, both 
realms are integrated and it reflects in his assertion of brahmacharya, a 
matter of private life, as ‘sine qua non’ for the life devoted to national 
service. He clearly points out that only the practitioner of brahmacharya 
is able to serve the nation because he only has the capacity of working 
with single-minded fearless devotion. Through brahmacharya a man 
can gain perfect self-control without which no service is possible. This 
is the reason behind Gandhi’s attempts for persuading others to 
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practise brahmacharya. Apart from character building, Gandhi sometimes 
refers to the practical utility that it has in the form of birth-control. 
He is against the use of artificial means for birth control, which are, in 
his view, ‘dangerous and perilous.’ Some scholars argue that Gandhian 
conception of brahmacharya is masculine. But it appears to be fallacious 
for two reasons. Firstly, it is based on a narrow interpretation of 
brahmacharya in the sense of conserving semen that has out-rightly 
been rejected by Gandhi. Secondly he also exhorts women to observe 
brahmacharya in its broad sense for full control of physical passions. 


Impact of Brahmacharya 


Gandhi has a very high esteemed view about the impact of 
brakmacharya on one’s life. A brahmachari acquires ‘unfailing strength’ 
within himself. Gandhi repeatedly mentions that the power of 

a is ‘immeasurable’ and it ‘pervades the entire universe’. 
It helps oneself gain complete control over mind, body and soul. It 
also makes one fearless and passionless, which have a distinct place 
in satyagraha. In addition, suffering for the sake of truth is 
indispensable for satyagraha and brahmacharya helps attain ‘unlimited 
capacity for enduring physical suffering’. With the help of this capacity, 
a satyagrahai can get assured success in his task. Gandhi explains that 
the power generated by brahmacharya also ‘subdues’ the brute forces 
and fosters the forces of goodness. Gandhi compares the attainment 
of brahmacharya with ‘mastery of the science of life.’ He does not stick 
to the conventional notion of science based solely on sense experience. 
He extends the scope of science to individual’s intuitions. Therefore, 
Gandhi adorns the title of his autobiography as ‘My Experiments with 
the Truth’. Throughout his life he made experiments with the truth, 
ahimsa and brahmacharya and he calls them all as science. However he 
has a vision of a perfect brahmachari that is Shukadeo. He clearly 
points out that a true brahmachari ‘deserves to be honoured by the 
world’ and he pins his hope in the emergence of such type of 
brahmachari : He said: “...I believe that even if only one brahmachari of 
my conception comes into being, the world will be redeemed.”>5 
Nonetheless he himself never claimed to be a perfect brahmachari 
although he always strived to be so. 

Politics for Gandhi is a pathway for common welfare and services 
to the downtrodden people without being influenced by the desire 
for positions. It is guided by spiritual values. Satyagraha as a technique 
of political action is based on soul-force that tends to activate the 
spirit and inherent goodness of the opponent. Gandhi, a self-avowed 
leader of satyagraha believes that a spiritually developed person can 
influence large number of people and such a person is able to conquer 
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the evils of the thousands by activating the forces of goodness with 
the help of his spiritual power. Gandhi himself made continuous efforts 
to achieve the highest spiritual status. In his project the personal and 
the public are integrated as a whole and his personal gains and losses 
were seen as impinging on his public role. For Gandhi, brahmacharya 
has been a fascinating virtue and crucially important for his spiritual 
progress. He made his personal life a laboratory for brahmacharya that 
remained open for public. His failure to achieve the ideal of 
a, according to him, also undermined his role as a political 
leader. It is difficult to explain the relationship between the impurity 
of brahmacharya and the loss of confidence in the leadership role of 
Gandhi as evident from his talks with Jinnah. The agony and distress 
of Gandhi increased in the last phase of the national movement when 
freedom was ensuing, and he attributed his failures to the imperfection 
in his brahmacharya. It appears to be highly subjectivist and idealistic. 
Nonetheless Gandhi admitted that he was yet to find the key to non- 
violence. Thus the experiments of Gandhi with brahmacharya and non- 
violence remained incomplete and his political project was not 
consummated. In the mean time his Congress followers put forward 
their own project of capturing power. Nonetheless Gandhi continued 
his personal effort to generate his spiritual power to fight against the 
communal forces and to motivate his followers to do the same. For 
this purpose he put himself through the most difficult test- 
brahmacharya -for the promotion of public good. The decision of Gandhi 
to undertake experiments with Manu was a testimony of his high 
moral progress and transcendence of his own body. The destiny and 
tragedy of the life of Gandhi was that a saint trying to purify politics 
by activating good forces himself became the victim of bad politics. 
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Gandhi on Equity and Land 
Relations in Independent India 


D.M. Diwakar 


ABSTRACT 


Inequality in the distribution of land since the days of the British colonial ryle 
led to the emergence of land to the tillers as a crucial agenda during the freedom 
struggle. Since Gandhi was in the forefront of the freedom movement, his ideas 
on land relations have special significance. This paper examines how his ideas 
on land relations evolved with the passage of time, from an inttial position of 
being against the abolition of zamindari system to its outright abolition and 


prescription of satyagraha against zamindars. 


Introduction 


Inpa STILL LIVES in villages and majority of the population depend 
on agriculture for their livelihood. Landless, marginal farmers and 
small farmers constitute the bulk of the rural population. This makes 
land relations an important socio-economic issue. Abolition of 
zamindari system in India was a significant step taken in independent 
India to ensure land to the tillers and reduce inequality in the 
distribution of land. However, inequality and absentee land ownership 
continue to remain a thorny issue for policy makers, social scientists 
and progressive social activists in order to unleash productive forces 
for growth and to eradicate poverty.! 

The question of unequal distribution of land often resulted in 
agrarian violence and unrest.” This has been continuing since the British 
colonial rule. There was a growing realization among national leaders 
on the need to create a more just institutional arrangement for 
addressing this problem. This realisation had a decisive influence in 
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shaping ideas relating to land relations after independence. Gandhi 
remained the most popular and widely accepted icon among the 
national leaders from late 1920s until his assassination. Hence his views 
on land relations may provide important insights on the land question 
in India. As far as I know, studies relating to Gandhi's approach to 
the land question are not many. However, the Bhoodan — Gramdan 
movement, which was launched by Acharya Vinoba Bhave, attracted 
many scholars. This article is divided into three parts. Part one deals 
with the ideas of Gandhi on equity, part two with land relations, and 
part three discusses their implications and imperatives. 

I. Question of Equity \ 


The question of equity in any agrarian society is closely connected 
with land relations. Therefore, it appears cogent to deal with Gandhi's 
views on equity before going into the question of land. He said: 
“Everybody should be able to get sufficient work to make the two 
ends meet. And this ideal can be universally realised only if the means 
of production of elementary necessaries of life remain under the 
control of masses. ...they should not be made a vehicle of traffic for 
exploitation of others. Their monopolisation by any country, nation 
or groups of persons would be unjust”. Thus, means of production 
relating to the meeting of basic needs should rest with the community. 
Adding an economic dimension to his concept, he said: “Economic 
, equality is the master key of non-violent independence, working for 
economic equality means the levelling down of the few rich in whose 
hands is concentrated the bulk of the nation’s wealth on the one hand 
and levelling up of the semi- starved naked millions on the other’. 
Gandhi outlined his dreams by calling for the creation of an “India in 
which the poorest shall feel that it is their country in whose making 
they have an effective voice; an India in which there shall be no high 
class and low class of people; an India in which all communities shall 
live in perfect harmony... Women will enjoy the same rights as men. ... 
I shall be satisfied with nothing less”®. 

He was very much concerned about decent livelihood and social 
development for the landless labourers.” He suggested a talisman 
that addressed the needs of the last man, which stood admirably as 
an indicator of his commitment to equity and justice. In his Village 
Swaraj, he emphasised on poor man’s swaraj® where ‘no one is to be 
the first and none the last” and elsewhere also Gandhi articulated his 
ideals of just social order in terms of removal of poverty and 
unemployment, food, clothes, education and creative and healthy living 
conditions for every human being — conditions that alow the common 
masses to work, earn and meet their basic needs.1° 
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There is hardly any disagreement that agriculture is an intermediate 
stage in the progress of human civilisation over the earlier hunting 
era. Importance of land since then remained vital for any agrarian’ 
society. Besides being the main source of livelihood, it was also a 
means of production, social status and prestige. It has been one of the 
crucial determinants and base upon which all economic transformation 
and development took place. Institutional arrangements of land in 
terms of forms of ownership, control over land and process of surplus 
appropriation vary across time and space. Needless to mention that 
institutional arrangements have been changing in the process of social 
transformation in consonance with the changing objective and 
subjective conditions of a society. 

In India, generally, tributary mode of surplus appropriation was 
dominant until the Mughal rule. The Mughal empire reshaped the 
land relations by changing it to systematic collection of revenue from 
agriculture in order to ensure continual flow of funds to the treasury. 
It is argued that imposition of revenue farming as an institutional 
arrangement was at the root of inequality, poverty and the emergence 
of the Zamindar class.!! There were inherent regressive tendencies 
to aggravate inequality between the rich and poor in the countryside.!? 
This mechanism of revenue collection was further reinforced by the 
British, who entered into agreement with Zamindars.}3 In this process 
small peasants were subjected to exploitation and dispossession, 
forcing them to reconcile themselves to a situation of subordination 
as ‘tenants at will’ to the Zamindars. Rampant exploitation of the 
peasants during the colonial period resulted in a series of peasant 
movements such as Champaran, Bardoli, Khera, and Tebhaga. 

Against this backdrop, I propose to examine the views of Gandhi 
on land relations. If one goes through his writings spread over many 
volumes of the Collected Works, it can be seen that he had exhorted the 
moneyed class to behave as trustees of their subjects and wealth, 
without in any way showing superiority over poor.!* He was expecting 
zamindars to treat their tenants in a patronizing manner. This model, 
he believed, was necessary to avert a forthcoming disaster.!> In other 
words, was proposing a harmonious model of existence of tenants 
and zamindars. 

In an interview with S. Hasan Ali Khan on March 6,1931 Gandhi 
described the position of zamindars in the forthcoming polity thus: 
“They will have the same privileges and the same rights as at present. 
Every justice will be extended both to the zamindars and the tenants, 
provided they go hand in hand with us... In the course of the recent 
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movement some of the young Congress workers have attempted to 
set the tenants against the landlords. Further, Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
in his presidential address at Lahore, explicitly expressed his views 
against the landlords of the country. ... No such instruction was sent 
by the Working Committee. We do not want that the tenants should 
stand against the zamindars. ... As a matter of fact, we have every 
sympathy for the zamindars if they show a fair attitude towards the 
peasantry. We assure the zamindars that their rights will be given 
due consideration in a swaraj constitution.’16 

Gandhi was opposed to the socialist strategy of abolition of 
Jandlordism to address land relations, which were gaining popularity 
during those days. On May 29, 1934 Gandhi made the following 
comment on M.R.Massani’s Socialistic Programme: “The elimination 
of landlordism clearly means usurpation of the zamindari and 
Talukdari tracts in clause 13. I am not for elimination but for just 
regulation of the relations between landlords and tenants”.17 He 
further stated categorically: “Zamindars should be compensated if 
their land is to be taken away”.18 In 1938, Gandhi told the ex-premier 
of Orissa: “You are quite right in saying that I do not wish the extinction 
of old zamindars. All the Congressmen do not think so; the remedy 
lies in the hands of zamindar friends”.19 It is evident that there was 
pressure from the socialist group within Congress. However, after 
feeling the heat of the peasants and socialists he cautioned zamindars 
on April 13, 1938: “I say zamindari system should be mended, and if 
it can not be mended, it would end itself”. Later, with the mounting 
pressure of the farmers, he also agreed to the proposition of abolition 
of the zamindari system in principle and advised that it should be 
carried out non-violently. When kisan uprising turned violent on May 
7, 1939, he expressed his agony: “It pains me to hear the kisans 
resorting to violence. They fight with zamindars. If you want to 
abolish zamindari it is well and good. Do so through non-violence”! 
Later, on 20.04.1940, he advocated judicious distribution of land to 
end the menace of poverty. He said: “No man should have more land 
than he needs for dignified sustenance. Who can dispute the fact that 
the grinding poverty of the masses is due to their having no land that 
they can call their own?” This statement of Gandhi was in conformity 
with his concept of equity and social justice. 

Gandhi was of the view that tillers of the land should have the 
first right on land, but at the same time he was not in favour of evicting 
absentee landlords by force. He said: “the peasant, whether as a 
landless labourer or a labouring proprietor, comes first. He is the salt 
of the earth, which rightly belongs or should belong to him, not to 
the absentee landlord or zamindar. But in the non violent way, the 
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labourer cannot forcibly eject the absentee landlord”.*? On October 
29, 1944 , in a conversation with N.G. Ranga, Gandhi turned gradually 
in favour of strengthening farmers: “I have no doubt that if we have 
democratic swaraj, as it must be if freedom is won through non- 
violence, the Kisan must hold power in all its phases including political 
power.”*4 Thus, although sympathetic to zamindars and optimistic 
about the possibility of changing their hearts, he wanted that peasants 
occupy a central position in the power structure of the future order. 
In a letter to a Zamindar, on September 3, 1946 , Gandhi said: “My 
opinion, in brief, is that no zamindar or rich man should perish. The 
greatest need is to bring about a change of heart in them. If every 
zamindar, every Rajah and every millionaire lives as servant of the 
people there will be no problem. In the final analysis land belongs to 
the man who has worked on it. The present system which divides 
people into capitalists or landlords on the one hand and the have- 
nots or serfs on the other, should not be tolerated.” 

While talking to a zamindar on April 23, 1946, Gandhi said: “You 
will be as free as any scavenger, but whether you will be able to 
retain all the privileges which you are enjoying under the British 
Government is a question you can answer for yourself.”26 He was 
still not in favour of elimination of zamindars, and was trying to 
explore the possibility of cordial relations between zamindars and 
tenants. At Patna, on April 18, 1947 he said: “Abolition of zamindari 
is but a small matter. When the zamindars and peasants develop 
cordial relations the former need not be eliminated.”*” This also 
suggests that in the absence of cordial relation, elimination of zamindars 
would be inevitable. Time and again he was emphasising the need to 
unite the opposites of interests and to strike a balance. On the same’ 
day he also did not desist from issuing a warning: “Zamindars or ` 
capitalists will not be able to survive if they continue to suppress 
peasants and labourers. Now you should behave towards theni not 
as their masters but as partners and friends, and act as their trustees; 
then alone can you survive. For a long time during the British regime 
you have been exploiting the labourers and peasants. Therefore I advise 
you in your own interest that if you do not see the writing on the 
wall, it will be difficult for you to adjust”.*8 Although he himself was 
called a gentle anarchist, while dealing with peasant and labour 
leaders, he encouraged them to address their problems as far as 
possible through government and not through accentuation of class 
‘antagonism between the employers and workers. The same day (April 
18, 1947), talking to peasant and labour leaders in Patna, Gandhi said: 
“If labourers aim at asserting their rights, they can do so only by co- 
operating with zamindars, not by harassing or killing them. Abolition 
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of zamindari is not a very difficult task. We have only a handful of 
zamindars here. But if you take the law into your own hands you will 
be striking at the root of your own interest. You can place your 
complaints before the Government but you cannot take the law into 
your hands and resort to violence... If you work whole-heartedly 
during your working hours, your employers will have to pay you 
your proper wages. But if you harass them in any manner you will 
not earn anybody’s sympathy”.”? Thus, it appears that he always tried 
to avoid confrontation between zamindars and labourers and this 
approach turned out to be beneficial to the zamindars. 

In his prayer meeting at Maner on May 23, 1947, Gandhi sounded 
another warning: “Take for instance the question of the zamindars. 
You all know that the century-old reign of the white indigo-planters 
was brought to an end by the will and concerted action of all the 
people and their leaders... But I have been told that the tyranny of 
the white rulers is being continued even today by the Indian zamindars. 
They exploit their ryots economically, terrorize them through their 
officials and escape due punishment through collusion with the 
authorities. If it is true, the zamindars are digging their own graves. 
They can survive only if they become trustees of their ryots.”*9 On 
May 25, 1947, he said: “The present power of zamindars, the capitalists 
and the rajas can hold sway only so long as the common people do 
not realise their own strength. If the people non-cooperate, what can 
a raja, a zamindar or a capitalist do?”3! Besides non-codperation, the 
possibility of peasants occupying land was also suggested.?* In a 
response to Luis Fischer regarding compensation, Gandhi took a 
different stand, which was contrary to his position of 1934. He was in 
favour of capturing the land of zamindars without paying any 
compensation, as it was economically impossible.? Moreover he added 
that the state should play an active role in redistributing land using 
minimum violence.” In order to resolve contradictions he suggested 
Satyagraha: “To establish the farmer’s ownership of the land, there is 
only one way; and that is to teach him the mantra of satyagraha.... If 
a farmer could realize that by peacefully resisting injustice his land 
could be prevented from being seized by anyone, he would never fall 
a victim to injustice. It would be good if peasants were to join the 
school of satyagraha. Then intricate question of the ownership of the 
land would be solved by itself.” 

Thus, it is evident that, although Gandhi was hopeful of the 
zamindars becoming trustees of the land they possess, his ideas finally 
came round to advocating abolition of the zamindari system altogether. 
He also envisaged a role for the state in this sphere, to ensure 
redistribution of land. However, even today, the question of 
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redistribution of land remains unresolved and this is the root cause 
of agrarian stagnation and unrest in many parts of the country, which 
has been frequently acknowledged in the official documents of the 
Planning Commission of the Government of India. 


IL Implications and Imperatives 


After transfer of power, abolition of zamindari was enacted as one of 
the most radical steps that Indian government could take towards 
institutional reforms. However, implementation of this initiative raised 
many questions and remained unresolved even after more than two 
geherations. Too many loopholes in Acts and delayz in implementation, 
exemptions and benami transfers (in false names) have taken the teeth 
out of these reforms. Connivance of the ruling class also made the 
reform process toothless. The Bhoodan- Gramdan movement in the 
Gandhian framework also could not make much headway. As a result, 
agrarian tensions have been growing in many parts of India. This has 
been compounded by the fact that, in recent years, the Government 
of India has pushed the land reforms to the back seat and opened the 
door for corporate farming and special economic zones (SEZ), 
threatening the livelihood of displaced. Insensitive initiatives could 
result in resistance as found in places like Singur and Nandigram. 
There is an imperative need to examine further whether change 
of guard without changing the system can deliver the goods. It 
reminds us of another message from Gandhi: “Unless the present 
system of administration is completely changed the oppreasion of the 
people will continue unabated even when the reins of government 
have passed into Indian hands”. There is hardly any disagreement 
that in the era of globalisation, WTO regime, corporate agriculture 
and SEZs, there has been greater marginalisation and pauperisation. 
Farmers have been overburdened with debt so as to prompt them to 
commit suicide. This situation reminds us of the speech of Gandhi at 
Borsad, on March 18, 1930 during the Salt Satyagraha: “To be loyal to 
this government, that is to say to wish it well, is as good as wishing ill 
of the crores of the people of India... To approve the policy of this 
government is to commit treason against the poor. You should free 
yourselves from this latter offence... I am commencing it by violating 
the salt law... Today we are defying the salt law. Tomorrow we shall 
have to consign other laws to the waste-paper basket”.3” Although 
this was said when the country was under colonial control, the context 
and contents are still equally relevant for the people of this country. 
The country has celebrated the centenary year of Satyagraha. We must 
recall what Gandhi said: “It is the birth right and the duty of the 
people to disobey orders which, on mature consideration, they regard 
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as unjust or oppressive.”°8 We are all aware of the fact that land 
reforms have been pushed to the back seat and contract and corporate 
farming has been brought to the centre stage of agricultural 
development in recent years. This will necessarily alienate the majority 
of farmers with small and marginal holdings from their sources of 
livelihood. Let us deliberate whether land should belong to the 
corporate or tillers and whether means of production of elementary 
necessity should be controlled by the corporate groups or masses. 
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HIND SWARAJ CENTENARY 
Special Issue of Gandhi Marg on Hind Swaraj 


> butions moea 

Mahatma Gandhi’s first book Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule 
written between 13 and 22 November, 1909 is approaching its 
centenary. 

Hailed as Gandhi’s seminal work, Hind Swaraj has invited and 
continues to invite the close scrutiny of those who are seriously 
searching for alternatives to the prevalent self-defeating civilisation. 

The world,of course, has changed, and changed utterly, since the 
days Gandhi offered his critique of modern western civilisation in 
the Hind Swaraj. 

Yet the accuracy and relevance of his critique are becoming clearer 
and convincing as time pass by. 

The July-September 2009 issue of Gandhi Marg will be brought 
out as a Special Number on Hind Swaraj. 

We are inviting papers on various themes and issues discussed in 
Hind Swaraj. Some of them are indicated: 

Gandhi’s critique of modern western civilisation and its 
relevance. 

A desirable world-order model indicated in Hind Swaraj. 
Violence & Nonviolence : the contemporary global scenario. 
Consumerism, militarism and a sustainable civilisation: the 
Hind Swaraj perspective. 

Education for Nonviolence. 

Industrialism, technology and related issues. 

Politics of Hind Swaraj. 

Hind Swaraj — an anti-imperialist manifesto? 

The contemporary ideological vacuum and Hind Swaraj. 
Clash of civilisations and Inter-religious relations. 


Articles may be sent as e-mail attachment to 
editorgmarg@yahoo.co.in before 30 March, 2009. 


For further tnformation contact: 
Prof. M.P. Mathai 
Mundackal, Kavumpady 
P.O. Muvattupuzha, Pin: 686 661, Kerala, India 
E-mail: mpmathai@yahoo.com 
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Exploring Contemporary Relevance 
of Sarvodaya 


Anil Kumar Ojha 


ABSTRACT 


The discourse on Sarvodaya has become one of the central themes in the context 
of discussions on alternative models of development and social order. The 
attempt here in this paper is to understand the idea that came about a century 
ago and its viability in present times when possessive individualism has become 
the nature of the social order. Tracing the transformation of Saroodaya into a 
national ideal in the past century and the present status of its attainment are 
other tasks of this paper. It may be of pertinence to know as to whether Sarvodaya 
will remain a distant dream or, for the better future of mankind, it needs re- 
interpretation in terms of contemporary challenges. Gandhi was ahead of his 
time. His concept of trusteeship is integral in his endeavour to create a Sarvodaya 
society, Gandhi's views on Gram Swaraj and Panchayats are integral to his 
Sarvodaya philosophy. 


I 


THE DISCOURSE ON SARVODAYA has become one of the central 
themes in the context of alternative models of development and social 
order. The attempt here in this paper is to understand the idea that 
came about a century ago and its viability in the contemporary society 
when possessive individualism has become the nature of the social 
order. Tracing the transformation of Sarvodaya into a national ideal 
in the past century and the present status of its attainment are other 
tasks of this paper. It may be of pertinence to know as to whether 
Sarvodaya will remain a distant dream or for the better future of 
mankind, does it need re-interpretation in terms of contemporary 
challenges. 
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Sarvodaya was seen as a political movement having potentiality 
for radically transforming the humanity. Mahatma Gandhi was a 
pronounced antagonist of accumulation-based commercial civilisation. 
Sarvodaya movement sought to build a new society based on 
Gandhian values. Sarvodaya sought to rebuild the socio-political 
structure of India. It was an attempt at the discovery of the soul of 
India at socio-economic levels. Sarvodaya was the title of a series of 
nine articles which Gandhi wrote and got published in Gujarati in 
the Indian Opinion weekly in South Africa between May 16 and July 
18 in 1908.1 The articles did not contain any exclusively original ideas 
of Gandhi. Rather they were Gandhi’s summary of John Ruskin’s 
thought on political economy contained in his book Unto This Last. 
Understanding that common Gujarati reader might be unable to 
follow biblical echoes or allusions, Gandhi did not want to translate 
the work into Gujarati. Gandhi did not even explain the meaning of 
the title of Ruskin’s book, because it could be understood only by a 
person who had read the Bible in English. It literally means Antyodaya 
in Hindi.? 

But since the advancement of all, not merely the greatest number 
as advocated by British liberal utilitarian Jeremy Bentham? was the 
object of Ruskin’s book, Gandhi titled these articles as Sarvodaya. 
Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) in his Theory of Legislation threw up the 
various possibilities open in any given case, and came to the conclusion 
that, that which could produce greatest happiness (pleasure) to the 
greatest number might be chosen. To him, general utility could be 
the guiding principle. C.B. Macpherson contends that the liberal 
democracy of which the modern West is so proud of is in reality 
deeply flawed, because of its historical and social roots in possessive 
individualism. In Western society and thought liberalism preceded 
democracy, and possessive individualism preceded and shaped 
liberalism. But, possessive individualism and democracy are 
incompatible; hence the modern synthesis is untenable, and its 
democratic component seriously disabled by its powerful and 
incompatible, partner‘. Today none can refute the imperativeness of 
sustainable development, transnational justice and peaceful conflict 
resolution; Gandhi becomes immensely relevant. 


il 


Understanding Sarvodaya that literally meant the rise of all as against 
the rise of one or a few becomes problematic. The two constituent 
terms in Sarvodaya are Sarva, meaning all, and Uday, meaning rising. 
This rising has both physical and material dimensions. But for Gandhi, 
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it is spiritual enlightenment that is basic, which brings about changes 
in physical and material aspects. Gandhi constructed this theory out 
of his own experience. In fact, the life of Gandhi was of life-long 
learning, aptly described as experiments with truth. In this process, he 
created his own world-view that has been recognised by his followers 
as Sarvodaya. Gandhi’s world-view is rooted in his concept of peace, 
which was comprehensive. It was neither mere absence of war nor 
acceptance of non-violence as a creed. Gandhi linked peace with truth 
achieved through non-violence. Transformation of individual was 
its essential element. 

Besides a brief introduction and conclusion, Gandhi's articles on 
Sarvodaya contained three parts—roots of truth, arteries of wealth, 
and what is ‘right’. It was basically a work on political economy that 
critiqued classical economic theories of capital, labour, productivity, 
competition, exchange, market, consumption, wealth creation, and 
accumulation. Gandhi’s world-view is presented in the Hind Swaraj 
or Indian Home Rule®. Having western education abroad gave him a 
chance to closely observe the different facets of capitalism. Gandhi 
turns into a formidable critic of western capitalism. Western capitalism 
breeds consumerism and accumulation of private capital. Gandhi was 
opposed to both. 

The philosophy of Sarvodaya is integral and synthetic in character. 
It is based on the mystical intuitions and social and political experiences 
of Gandhi. Gandhi had attempted a synthesis of the ideas of Vedanta, 
Buddhism, Tulsidas, Christianity, Ruskin, Tolstoy, Thoreau and so 
on.” Sarvodaya is an attempt to integrate the agrarian social and 
economic life in terms of the eternal and abiding value of neutralisation 
of the ego and dedication for the good of all. 

Gandhi propounded a theory of social capital. Till then, for 
western liberal political thought, individual was at the centre of 
political construction. Communitarians and multiculturalists were yet 
to emerge on the scene. Gandhi accepted the basic underlying principle 
that it is individual labour that creates capital. And that capital has a 
social utility. Society has a right over the individual capital. Gandhi’s 
economic thoughts revolve round the following normative ideas: 


1. Economic process must work towards equality and non- 
exploitation. 

2. It must be consistent with full employment. 

3. It must provide low-cost consumer goods which satisfy the needs 
of the people. 

4. All those industries with sophisticated technology must be in the 
public sector. 

5. There should be no mass production without equal distribution. 
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Gandhi’s cardinal economic principles include the promotion of 
equality with social justice, full employment, and harmonious labour- 
capital relations. In this regard, he prescribes three principles - non- 
possession, restricted desire, and preference to labour- intensive 
- technology in place of capital-intensive technology. He suggested that 
economic policies should be pursued on need-base rather than on 
want-base. Inequality arises with irrational desires to have more than 
one’s wants. In technologically advanced countries, people do not 
consume goods in the same proportion as they produce them. 
Gandhi's principles stood ahead of both communism and capitalism, 
because for him the individual, his freedom, dignity, and satisfying 
life, were more important than economic fulfilment. Liberation of 
the self was more important than anything else. 

Regarding the level of production everybody has a right to 
produce unlimited wealth. But, on the level of consumption, one has 
a restricted right. Human labour is the basis of any social formation. 
Labour of an unskilled and skilled worker is equal. There is no 
difference between mental labour and manual labour. In fact, Gandhi’s 
concept of labour is social labour which produces wealth having the 
same market value, as the form of labour does not matter. 

On the level of distribution, market should have a restricted role. 
Human consciousness has a role to play in it. Individual, because of 
the higher level of consciousness, allows the community to use one’s 
property. Human initiatives should not be lost at any point. 

Gandhi reconstructed the concept of private property. One can 
have private property, but not for one’s own use. It should be utilised 
for the societal needs. That is why in Gandhian political economy 
individual needs are required to be restricted to the minimum. 

Gandhi held that working for economic equality means abolishing 
the eternal conflict between capital and labour. It means the levelling 
down of the few rich in whose hands is concentrated the bulk of the 
nation’s wealth on the one hand, and the levelling up of the semi- 
starved millions on the other. A non-violent system of government is 
clearly impossible, so long as the wide gulf between the rich:and the 
hungry millions persists. Gandhi’s view regarding restriction of 
individual needs had an ecological dimension also. Gandhi was ahead 
of his time. When victory of human beings over nature was being 
eulogised and exploitation of natural resources for mankind’s 
materialistic consumption was taken as growth and development, he 
emphasised restricting human needs. Many present day 
environmentalists receive their inspiration from Gandhi. Alarmed 
by climate change, depletion in ozone layer etc., the cry for sustainable 
development and protection of the environment has seemingly 
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gathered momentum. 

Gandhi’s concept of trusteeship is integral in his endeavour to 
create a Sarvodaya society. 

Gandhi has acknowledged the influence of John Ruskin on his 
economic thought. Gandhi learned three ideas from Ruskin’s Unto 
This Last. 


1. The good of the individual is contained in the good of all. 

2. A lawyer’s work has the same value as the barber’s; in as much as 
all have a same right of earning their livelihood from their labour. 

3. The life of a labour, i.e., the life of a tiller of the soil and a 
handicraftsman is a life worth living. 


i 


Gandhi’s views on Gram Swaraj and Panchayats are integral to his 
Sarvodaya philosophy. It underlies his concepts of decentralised polity 
and self-sufficient economy. Mahatma Gandhi identified Panchayati 
Raj with Ram Rajya. For him, just as Ram was the ruler servant of 
Ayodhya, so was the Sarpanch the ruler-servant of the village. As 
such, Gandhi always advocated the introduction of gram Swaraj or 
village republic. He said: 


My idea of village Swaraj is that it is a complete republic, independent 
of its neighbours for its own vital wants, and yet interdependent for 
many others in which dependence is a necessity. Thus every village’s 
first concern will to grow its own food crops and cotton for its cloth. It 
should have a reserve for its cattle, recreation, and playground for adults 
and children. Then if there is more land available, it will grow useful 
money crops, thus excluding ganja, tobacco, opium and the like. The 
village will maintain a village theatre, school, and public hall. It will 
have its own waterworks ensuring clean water supply. This can be 
done through controlled wells or tanks. Education will be compulsory 
up to the final basic course. As far as possible every activity will be 
conducted on the co-operative basis. There will be no caste such as we 
have today with their graded untouchability. Non-violence with the 
techniques of Satyagraha and non-cooperation will be the sanction of 
village community. There will be a compulsory service of village guards 
who will be selected by the village. The government of the village will 
be conducted by the Panchayat of five persons annually elected by the 
adult villagers, male and female, possessing minimum prescribed 
qualifications. These will have all the authority and jurisdiction required 
since there will be no system of punishments in the accepted sense. 
This Panchayat will be the legislature, judiciary, and executive confined 
to operate for its year of office. Any village can become such a republic 
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today without much interference even from the present government 
whose sole effective connection with the villages is the execution of the 
village revenue. I have not examined here the question of relations with 
the neighbouring villages and the centre if any. My purpose is to present 
an outline of village government. Here there is perfect democracy based 
upon individual freedom. The individual is the architect of his own 
government. The law of non-violence rules him and his government. 
He and his village are able to defy the might of a world. For the law 
governing every villager is that he will suffer death in the defence of his 
and his village’s honour. 


He wrote in Harijan that Indian independence must begin at the 
bottom. Thus every village will be a republic /Panchayat having full 
powers. In this structure, composed of innumerable villages there 
will be ever- widening and never descending circles. He said, “if 
India is to evolve along non-violent lines, it will have to decentralise.”? 

Gandhi kept human factor in the centre of the social . 
transformation that he envisaged. Emancipation from human misery 
and conflict was an essential précondition for such a transformation. 
He was not attempting any piecemeal social engineering, but a total 
transformation of both man and society. He was radical in a sense 
that incremental change was not acceptable to him. 

However, after independence when the founding fathers were 
deliberating over the future constitution of India, Gandhian concept 
of self-contained Village Republics had not found willing acceptance. 
According to Frank Cunningham, a small participatory community 
in which every citizen plays a role in political decision-making is 
considered an example of a most democratic situation.10 In such a 
situation, decisions are made by all members of a society. All are 
considered rational and well-informed. Village panchayats are 
supposed to be a community where the common good is decided by 
consensus or majority vote after full debate. Contemporary 
communitarian theorist Robert Putnam enumerates three conditions 
for the success of democracy: 


(a) active participation of citizens in public affairs, 
(b) the interaction of citizens as equals, and 
(c) mutual trust and respect among citizens. 


Putnam stresses on creation of social capital; social capital means 
mutual trust and commitment to common projects necessary for 
democratically coordinated activity. Putnam underlines that a 
democracy is at its most robust form when there is energetic citizens’ 
participation and collective action!. 
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While the ubiquitous phenomenon of concentration of power has 
been explained by theorists, there have been consistent suggestions 
for division and dispersal of power. The benefits of democratic 
decentralisation are elaborated by Richard Crook and James Manor: 
“Decentralisation combined with democratisation might provide 
greater transparency, accountability, responsiveness, probity, frugality, 
efficiency, equity and opportunities for mass participation...”14 The 
term participatory democracy was coined by Arnold Kaufman in 
1960.13 

However, influenced by other western democratic theorists who 
have pointed out that the deliberative democratic practices are only 
appropriate among those who are prepared to reason together in the 
right spirit, Jawaharlal Nehru and B. R. Ambedkar were having 
opinions contrary to Gandhi in this regard. The Constituent Assembly 
saw elaborate deliberation on this issue!4. H. V. Kamath had rebutted 
Ambedkar’s criticism of Indian villages as ‘sinks of localism and dens 
of ignorance, narrow-mindedness, and communalism’, and his 
attribution of Congressmen’s ‘pathetic faith’ in village communities 
to the writings of British official Metcalfe. Kamath said that it was 
not owing to Metcalfe but owing to a far greater man who has 
liberated us in recent times, our Master and the Father of our nation 
that this love of ours for the village republics and our rural 
communities has grown. 

Mr. T. Prakasam (Madras) said: 


So far as the drafting of this constitution is concerned, with all respect 
to Dr. Ambedkar, I must say that he has not been able to put himself 
in the position of those who had been fighting for the freedom of this 
country for thirty long years. In one stroke, he condemned the village 
panchayats system. He has referred to the remarks of one great man 
of those old days of the British, Mr. Metcalfe, and the description 
given by him that the village panchayats existed and continued, 
whatever may have been happening with regard to the government 
at the top; whoever may have come and whoever may have gone, 
they did not concern themselves. It is not a matter which should 
have been treated by Dr. Ambedkar in that manner. That was a 
condition to which we had been reduced after the village panchayats 
had been exhausted on account of the oppression of the various 
foreign rulers who had come over to this country. Still in spite of all 
that had been done for their suppression, they had survived. That is 
what Metcalfe wanted to explain to the world and to us who had 
been ignoring it. Therefore, village panchayat is not to be condemned 
on that basis. I do not advocate for one moment today that village 
Panchayat should be such as described by Metcalfe under those 
circumstances. Village panchayat should be one which is up-to-date, 
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which gives real power to rule and to get money and expend it, in the 
hands of the villagers.1° 


Mr. Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar (Madras) opined that one of the 
criticisms had been that ”...the Constitution does not give sufficient 
importance to village communities which are an essential feature of 
India’s social and political life. With the large powers vested in the 
provincial or State legislatures in regard to local self-government 
and other matters, there is nothing to prevent the provincial 
legislatures, from constituting the villages as administrative units 
for the discharge of various functions vested in the state 
Governments.”16 

Prof. N. G. Ranga (Madras) also disputed the statement of 
Ambedkar: 


I am most unhappy that Dr. Ambedkar should have said what he has 
said about the village panchayats. All the democratic tradition of our 
country has been lost on him. If he had only known the achievements of 
the village panchayats in Southern India over a period of millennium, 
he certainly would not have said those things. If he had cared to study 
the Indian history with as much care as he seems to have devoted to the 
history of other countries, he certainly would not have ventured those 
remarks. I wish to remind the House of the necessity for providing as 
many political institutions as possible in order to enable our villagers 
to gain as much experience in democratic institutions in order to be 
able to discharge their responsibilities through adult suffrage in the 
new democracy that we are going to establish. Without this foundation- 
stone of village panchayats in our country, how would it be possible for 
our masses to play their rightful part in our democracy? Do we want 
centralisation of administration or decentralisation? Mahatma Gandhi 
has. pleaded over a period of thirty years for decentralisation. We as 
Congressmen are committed to decentralisation. Indeed all the world is 
today in favour of decentralisation.17 


Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar had this to say: 


As we are situated today, is it at all possible immediately to base our 
constitution on village republics? I agree this ought to be our objective. 
But where are these republics? They have to be brought into existence. 
Therefore, I would advise that in the directives, a clause must be added, 
which would insist upon the various Governments that may come into 
existence in future to establish village Panchayats, give them political 
autonomy and also economic independence in their own way to manage 
their own affairs.18 


Intervening in the debate Mr. Mahavir Tyagi (U-P.) said: 
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Then, a word about the villages, Dr. Ambedkar said that he was happy 
that the ‘Drafting Committee has not accommodated the village’. He 
characterised it as ‘a sink of localism and a den of communalism’, It is 
these sinks of slavery that were facing all sorts of repression in the 
freedom struggle. When these sinks of slavery those were being charred, 
burnt and tortured in Chimoor, the pyramids of freedoms were applying 
grease on the back of the Britishers. Unless I raise my voice against the 
remarks which Dr. Ambedkar has made against villages, I cannot face 
my village people. Dr. Ambedkar does not know what amount of sacrifice 
the villagers have undergone in the struggle for freedom. I submit that 
villagers should be given their due share in the governance of the 
country.19 


Mr. N. Madhava Rau (Mysore) observed: 


For over thirty years, the Mysore Government have put the revival of 
village communities and the improvement of the working of village 
panchayats in the forefront of their activities. A great deal of public 
expenditure has been incurred on this account. All officers concerned 
from the Dewan to the Tahsildar have, according to their lights, given 
personal attention to the condition of the villages. The present popular 
government in Mysore are, I understand, making still more intensified 
efforts in the same direction. The results are, in my opinion, encouraging 
and in some cases quite gratifying. It is true, some villages are chronically 
_faction-ridden and indulge in petty tyrannies, or remain the strongholds 
of untouchability. A considerable number are pathetic or even moribund. 
But, about 30 per cent could be classed as good, that is to say, they had 
held regular meetings, collected panchayat taxes, undertaken some 
optional duties and carried out works of public utility and weekly 
cleaning by voluntary labour contributed by the villagers and had taken 
steps to ensure the vaccination of children and so on. The success that 
has been achieved such as it is, is largely conditioned by the initiative 
of a good headman or other influential land-lord. I am sure that 
experience in other parts of the country is more or less the same.20 


It is clear that at the time of independence Gandhian emphasis 
on villages had not found favour with the dominant political 
leadership of the country. Therefore village panchayats did not receive 
constitutional status except a mention in the non-enforceable Directive 
Principles of State Policy. 


IV 
The concept of Sarvodaya was an answer to both capitalism and 


communism/socialism. Marxian dialectics explained history as a 
ceaseless class struggle. The role of ‘protestant ethic’ in generating 
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modern western capitalism is well recognised21. The pursuit of money 
was constrained only by legal and moral norms that forbade violence, 
theft, and deceit. It gave rise to the emergence and development of 
possessive individualism in the political philosophy of the seventeenth 
century. Hobbesian realist approach views man as acquisitive by 
nature. Locke asserted a natural individual right of liberty. He based 
property right on natural rights and natural law. In possessive 
individualism, the individual is essentially conceived as the proprietor 
of his own person or capacities, and does not owe anything to society 
that did not go beyond their self-interest. The individual is seen 
neither as a moral whole, nor as part of the larger social whole, but 
as owner of himself. 

Gandhi's articles on Sarvodaya remain scattered. Vinoba22, 
Jayprakashz3, and Dada Dharmadhikari24 have attempted to interpret 
and present them coherently. Vinoba elaborated the Gandhian 
economic thought into a realisable goal. He endeavoured to create a 
Sarvodaya society in rural India, which could be based on equal 
distribution of land. He put forward a divine theory of land 
ownership. The bhoodan movement led by Vinoba was an attempt 
to translate these abstract ideas into reality through tangible public 
policy support of the government. The rich should be persuaded to - 
part with a fraction of their land. Vinoba was described as the ‘Saint 
on the March’ as he toured India on foot, preaching the path of self- 
sacrifice and love and ‘polity without power’. Vinoba became the 
icon of saintly idiom in Indian politics. Talking of the corruption of 
party politics, he appealed at once to the modern notions of public 
spirit and civic conscience and the traditional ideas of non-competitive 
authority working through a general consensus25. 

Dada Dharmadhikari elaborated Sarvodaya economics as the 
repudiation of the malktyat of non-producers, the establishment of 
the malkiyat of the producers, and the neutralisation of negative 
ownership.26 Sarvodaya movement hoped to establish a society of 
producers or labourers. Bhoodan and sampattidan were regarded 
as steps towards the realisation of that kind of society. One great 
economic advantage that has been claimed for bhoodan was that it 
effects redistribution of land without payment of any compensation. 
If bhoodan and gramdan were the techniques of agrarian revolution 
based on moral force, sampattidan was considered a path in the 
transformation of capitalism into the Sarvodaya Society. The Sarva 
Seva Sangh became the driving organisation working towards that 
goal. The first annual Sarvodaya Conference was held at Chandil in 
Bihar in the year 1953. Jayprakash Narayan reiterates that the task of 
social reconstruction cannot succeed under the inspiration of a 
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materialist philosophy. The movement of Sarvodaya is an attempt at 
the reinforcement of Gandhian values. It stresses on the value of 
self-abnegation27. It wanted to replace party-strife, jealousies and 
competition by cooperative mutuality and dominant altruism. 

For Jayprakash, creation of a Sarvodaya society meant establishing 
a non-exploitative and egalitarian socio-economic order. Sarvodaya 
is a radically individualistic doctrine. Sarvodaya does not support 
nationalisation; instead it seeks minimisation of state functions and 
state control. It pleads for ownership of land by village community. 
In contrast to communism, Sarvodaya has no place for violence in its 
philosophy and techniques. Sarvodaya believes in persuasion and 
change of heart. Sarvodaya was intensely and trenchantly critical of 
Russian communism. It held that a society of liberty and equality 
cannot be built by the capture of state power by a monolithic 
totalitarian party. JP said that Abraham Lincoln’s definition of 
democracy can be truly realised only in small communities as large 
communities with representative system and party system would 
not square up with his definition2s. Despite its psychological, ethical 
and political values, Sarvodaya’s plea for small community has its 
limitations in present society. However, the idea was so inspiring 
that many students from various universities had decided to plunge 
headlong into the movement during its enunciation. The genesis of 
Bhoodan movement is often searched in the violent peasants’ 
movement launched by the Communist Party of India in the southern 
Telengana region, where they were running some sort of a parallel 
government. The startling initial success of his call for donation of 
land for distribution to the landless hailed by all political parties 
generated considerable optimism about Vinoba’s efforts aimed at 
changing people’s psyche. The perennial lust for land was on decline,29 
bringing the hope of elimination of social conflict and establishment 
of social peace. Though Sarvodaya was not against industrialisation, 
it aimed to foster village industries. Most of the land gifts came from 
Bihar. It was reported then that the target to receive two and half 
million acres of land gift within a year got transcended. Subsequently, 
doubts about the motives of land donors and certain ineffectiveness 
in the distribution programme have led the temperature of enthusiasm 
to recede. 

However, even among the participants and enthusiasts very few 
believed in Vinoba’s concept of Gramdan, Ziladan, and Jeevandan. 
Gramdan was first put into operation in September 1952 in a village 
named Mangroth in UP. Jayaprakash Narayan said, “in the beautiful 
revolution of Gramdan, ownership was not abolished by force of 
any kind, but freely surrendered to the community.30 However, 
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persons outside Sarvodaya movement depicted a different picture 
of the ground situation. A Congress member of the then Lok Sabha 
from Bihar said, ‘the antics of Vinoba’s foot soldiers were also spoiling 
mass deference to the movement’s1. ‘Land of the village, cultivation 
of the farmers’ principle (Kheta gaon ki, Kheti kisan ki) had difficulty in 
implementation in view of the still-existent hierarchical caste system. 
A question also arises as to how numerous gramdan villages would 
have co-existed alongside expanding their vast urban agglomerates. 
The direct impact of Vinoba was a matter of uncertainty and dispute 
as some western commentators had also shown scepticism. A view 
that in post-Independence India, Gandhians were divided into three 
distinct camps— Sarkari, Mathi, and Kujaat; was presented by Ram 
Manohar Lohia. For him, “(P)resent day Gandhism in all its 
manifestations is an attempt to use the word of Gandhi in order to 
kill his soul.”32 


Vv 


The impact of globalisation on contemporary society is all- 
encompassing. Human beings are seen as rational self- interested 
persons, who economise—make cost-benefit analysis before deciding. 
Growth and development are the catchwords, understood in terms 
of consumption and material success. New Right philosophy and neo- 
liberal tendencies have given impetus to consumerism and have 
globally affected public policies. Rolling back the state from the social 
sector has become a common trend everywhere including developing 
countries. Controversies such as on special economic zones (SEZ) 
have also been witnessed in recent years. Terrorism and extremism 
have become core problems. Instead of peaceful means of conflict- 
resolution, wars continue to be seen as means of dispute settlement. 
Dangers of environmental degradation have caused panic, thus 
putting the very survival of human race on the earth in jeopardy. 
Even then modest targets of Kyoto Protocol are unacceptable to world 
leaders. It is not the ideals of Gandhi or Vinoba that are attracting 
today’s youth towards voluntary action and constructive 
programmes, but career and funding opportunities. But, Sarvodaya 
is perhaps the only answer to the present predicament. 
An earlier draft of this paper was presented at the U.G.C. Sponsored National 
Seminar on ‘Relevance of Gandhian Concept of Saroodaya in Contemporary World Society’ 
at Mahesh Prasad Sinha Science College, Muzaffarpur, Bihar between April 
18 and 19, 2007 
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The Postmodern Discourse on Truth 
and Gandhi's Satya 


Upasana Pandey 


ABSTRACT 


Since the ages it has been found that Truth never dies, but is often made to 
suffer in this world. But no intellectual movement of world history has so 
beggared truth as postmodernism has. In postmodernism Truth has become 
self-reflexive, relative and thus deconstructive. Affirmation of truth came to be 
seen as a sign not of conviction but of one’s wretched naiveté. Contrary to this 
Gandhi tells us that truth can never be created. It must be realized. And it 
would be realized by those who have realized their own selves. And self 
realization is a long process where one has to increase ones understanding. 
Since understanding strengthens reason which itself develops by conscious 
effort of suffering, Gandhi propounded the philosophy of satya or satyagraha. 
In his account we should rather focus our attention on realization of truth. 
Whether it is relative, contextual, local, individual truth or that of absolute, 
global, universal truth, these categorizations are there just to understand the 
notion of truth. Truth is important, not these categorizations. 


“Instead of pursuing the truth we should try to pave the way for construction of 
the truth.” — F.W. Nietzsche! 
“Truth is not something which might be found or discovered, but something that 
must be created”. — EW. Nietzsche? 

“We have to live today by what we can get today, and be ready tomorrow to call 
it falsehood”. — William James? 

“It has no relevance for saying or judging what is truth or just”. 

— Jean Francois Lyotard4 


* 


WITH THE POSTMODERN TURN, truth became a dirty word, 
and affirmation of truth came to be seen as a sign not of conviction 
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but of one’s pitiable naiveté. Since the ages it has been experimented 
that truth never dies, but is made to live as beggar; this proverb 
reminds us that truth has always suffered in this world. But no 
intellectual movement of world history has so beggared the truth as 
postmodernism has. 

If we look into the history of this fateful move, we can easily call 
F. W. Nietzsche as the father of postmodernism. Nietzsche said that 
faith in the truth of the Christian and Jewish tradition was merely a 
distorted or intellectualised version of the frustrated will to the power 
of the oppressed class. Nietzsche viewed truth with deep suspicion 
and hostility, seeing it as the origin of nihilism. He wrote: “There is 
no pre-established harmony between the furtherance of truth and 
the well-being of mankind. Rather, only the free, unapologetic exercise 
of power—power as power—over the self, over others—could 
provide a ground for new human values.” He said the idea of pure 
knowledge is impermissible because reason and truth are nothing 
more than the expediency of certain race and species—their utility 
alone is’ their truth.> Nietzsche characterises truth as a mobile army 
of metaphors and metonyms, that is, sentences are the only things 
that can be true or false. Knowledge is a question not of true discovery 
but of the conclusion of interpretation about the world which is taken 
to be true. For Nietzsche, truth is not a collection of facts, for there 
can be only interpretations and there is ‘no limit to the ways in which 
the world can be interpreted’. In so far as the idea of truth has a 
historical purchase, it is the consequence of power, that is, whose 
interpretation counts as truth. Consequently, Nietzsche rejects the 
enlightenment philosophy of universal reason and progress. He 
claimed rather the importance of the illogical. He said: “...illogical is a 
necessity for mankind and much good proceeds from the illogical. 
Once one formed truth, it is supposed to eliminate ignorance and 
error.” f 

Nietzsche is quite right while making the statement that “Truth 
is not merely a collection of facts” and posing the question as to 
“whose truth is considered as truth”; still he could not extend the 
notion of truth as such. He told us what is not truth, but he never 
ventured to discuss what truth is. 

Horkheimer and Adorno made an extension in Nietzsche’s 
nihilism in their own way. In their famous book “Dialectic of 
Enlightenment”, they argued that enlightenment rationality is a logic 
of domination and oppression. The very impulse to control nature 
through science and rationality is, they argued, an impulse to control 
and dominate human beings. In this view enlightenment thinking is 
inherently an instrumental rationality whose logic leads not only to 
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industrialisation but to the concentration camps. Epistemologically 
speaking, Horkheimer and Adorno characterised enlightenment 
thinking as positing an ‘identity’ between thoughts and objects which 
seek to capture and subsume all that is different from itself. They 
regard enlightenment reason as turning rationality into irrationality 
and deception as it claims itself as the sole basis for truth. As Best 
and Kellner put it, “in their [Horkheimer and Adorno’s] interpretation, 
a synthesis of instrumental rationality and capitalism employed 
sophisticated modes of mass communication and culture, a 
bureaucratised and rationalised state apparatus and science and 
technology to administrate consciousness and needs to ensure social 
integration so that individual would act in conformity with the 
system's dictates.” 

It shows that up to Nietzsche at least truth was something which 
could be related to a limited group or class of society, but Horkheimer 
and Adorno made matters worse by bringing in discussions on 
rationality and science. It is not possible to comprehend the sense of 
truth either with the help of the wires of technology or with the 
rational theorems of mathematics. As Habermas rightly said in his 
Legitimation Crisis (1975) while criticising the modern project of 
enlightenment rationality, science has become the truth of the day 
and in this technologically organised society science has lost its 
objective to liberate/emancipate people from the shackles of 
oppressions; rather it put them into a new bondage and this bondage ~ 
is instrumental rationality. Now through reason or science people 
are exploiting others. Rationality these days is limited only up to the 
science or technology; thus domination and dependence on it is 
increasing day-by-day and hence it is becoming the truth of the day. 
Habermas has said that this modern society has lost all its traditional 
bases of legitimation. In this society machines will tell us, suggest to 
us and finally direct us what to do or what not to do. And we are 
bound to move by that telling of the truth. In this modern era an 
individual cannot dare to think on his own; rather he has become a 
silent spectator of these machines and technologies—he has to move 
accordingly. 

Actually, in'pre-modern times, truth was by and large a 
phenomenon set apart from the lowly material world. It was loftier 
than everyday realities dwelling in some specific sphere of their own; 
or alternatively it could be thought of as deeper than them, looking 
exclusively at the heart of things. Getting at the truth thus meant 
discarding the empirical shells of phenomenon in order to plunk out 
their vital essences. This view of truth survives well into modernity, 
butit is only with modernity that truth descends to earth on a dramatic 
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seal, as the mind turns from religious ideals to rational or scientific 
discourses.? 

Though Horkheimer and Adorno made a valuable contribution 
and then an extension in Nietzsche’s philosophy of nihilism, yet it 
was Foucault, the French historian and philosopher, who has been 
more influenced by his philosophy. “Truth,” he declared, “is to be 
understood as a system of ordered procedure for the production, 
regulation, distribution, circulation and operation of statements... 
Truth is linked in circular relation with the system of power which 
produces and sustains it, and to the effects of power which it induces 
and which extend it.”10 

Before going further into the details of the Foucauldian notion of 
truth and power, one point I would like to make clear is that Foucault 
talks not of truth per se, but of the ‘regime of truth’, that is, the 
configurations of knowledge that count as truth under determinate 
historical conditions. That is why he said, knowledge is not 
metaphysical, transcendental or universal. Rather it is specific to 
particular times and spaces. Knowledge is perspectival in character. 
There can be no totalising knowledge which is able to grasp the 
‘objective’ character of the world. Rather we both have and require 
multiple viewpoints or truth by which to interpret a complex 
heterogeneous human existence. Knowledge is not regarded as a pure 
or natural way of understanding. It is implicated in regimes of power. 
It shows clearly that Foucault breaks with the central enlightenment 
metaphor of ‘depth’. He argues against interpretative or hermeneutic 
methods which seek to disclose the hidden meanings of language. 
Foucault is concerned with the description and analysis of the surfaces 
of discourse and their effects under determinate material and 
historical conditions. In fact, Foucault identifies significant 
epistemological breaks in knowledge across time and rejects any 
notion of telos or the inevitable direction of human history. The whole 
Foucauldian discourses of knowledge prove that knowledge has 
become a new resource of power and thus the truth of the day. But 
we know that truth is neither knowledge nor power, it is something 
else beyond rational knowledge and physical power. Though all can 
feel it, it is difficult to comprehend. Noam Chomsky remarks 
somewhere that the conception of an intellectual as one who speaks 
truth to power is mistaken on two grounds. For one thing, power 
knows the truth already; and for another thing, it is not power, but 
its victims, who need the truth most urgently. It comes as no surprise 
that most of those who are cavalier about the idea of truth these 
days have no pressing political need. But one might amplify 
Chomsky’s point by adding that power does not need to be told the 
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truth because it is in some way irrelevant to it. 

Similarly, Rorty suggests that the concept of truth has no 
explanatory power, being at best a degree of social agreement from 
within a particular tradition. He recommends that we abandon 
epistemology, recognising ‘truth’ as a form of social commendation; 
a condition which Foucault described as ‘being-in-the true’. 

In a similar manner, Garden argues that no epistemological 
position, including modern sciences and postmodernism, is able to 
give universal grounding for its own truth claims. However, the 
consequences of adopting a modern or postmodern epistemology 
are difficult. In Garden’s account, modern truth claims are 
universalising: they assert their truths for all people for all places, 
with potentially disastrous consequences in which the bearers of 
“truth” know best.!2 

All these show that no longer would ‘the true’ be understood, as 
it had been for millennia, as that which is ‘in accordance with fact or 
reality’. From now on, for a growing and influential sector of the 
intelligentsia, ‘the true’ would be posed as a problem to be solved. 
The prerogative of truth was thus transformed from a right of the 
oppressed into an object of study for the technical or academic expert. 
Only the qualified ‘specific intellectual’ or ‘genealogist’ could speak 
meaningfully of truth— or rather, could investigate the conditions of 
the possibility of “truth”. What discourses give rise to the appearance 
of truth? How does “truth”, as a form of power, a system of 
‘constraints’, function and manifest itself? How does knowledge, as 
power, disguise itself as truth, in order to achieve its effects? The 
trouble is that post-structuralism insists we are entitled to ask only 
such questions, and so conflates inquiring into ways that the 
discourse about truth produces particular effects enduring the claim 
that truth telling as such is impossible.13 

Postmodernist critics have ridiculed universal meta-narratives and 
truths, even while somberly discussing such weightless metaphysical ` 
conceits as episteme, phallologocentrism, difference and “the lack”— 
the contemporary theorists version of ectoplasm and ether. They have 
systematically privileged local, particular movements over global and 
universal ones, without considering the exigencies or needs of actual 
practice. Unaware of or indifferent to its own internal contradictions 
and elisions, postmodernism has preached epistemological skepticism 
and radical historicism all the while remaining innocent of its own 
social determinations. But the most demanding of all, when it comes 
to offering us something concrete, something really useful with which 
to gain traction on the great intellectual social and political problems 
of our day, the postmodern notion of truth falls silent because all 
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have their own individual/local/contextual approach to truth that 
truly distinguishes itself; unlike virtually every other intellectual 
movement or ideology of the past—anarchism, socialism, liberalism, 
libertarianism, conservatism, communism, fascism—postmodernism 
offers a theory neither of society nor of politics and the state.14 

Contrary to all these postmodernist notions of truth, Gandhi's 
Truth has its different meaning in the Indian and Oriental context. 
Gandhi’s truth may be comprehended from three different 
perspectives—Etymological, Religious and Moral. 

Etymologically it is concerned with the origin of the meaning of 
the term truth, that is, ‘Satya’. The word ‘sat’ is employed in the 
sense of reality, goodness or praiseworthy action. Steadfastness in 
sacrifice, penance, and gift is also called ‘sat’, and so many actions for 
such purpose is called sat. Whatever offering or gift is made, whatever 
rite is observed, without faith, is called ‘asat’.15 It means from the 
etymological perspective what reality is, what really can be said, 
really can be done, in this worldly life, will be called ‘Satya’. It shows 
only truth is existing. Since only truth is existing and only truth is 
real, for Gandhi it must be the ultimate objective of our life. 
Accordingly, “Devotion to this truth is the sole justification for our 
existence. All our activities should be very breath of our being. When 
once this state in the pilgrims’ progress is reached, all other rules of 
correct living will come without effort and obedience to them will be 
instructive. There should be Truth in thought, Truth in speech and 
Truth in action. To a man who has realised this truth in its fullness, 
nothing else remains to be known because all knowledge is necessarily 
included in it.”16 . 

Here we can see that like Foucault, Gandhi is also relating truth 
with knowledge but in his discussion this knowledge or truth 
approach is nowhere at all attached with power. Rather, it is concerned 
with self-controlled/disciplined life-style which will give you a kind 
of power through which an individual will celebrate salvation instead 
of exploitation and domination. 

For Gandhi, the essence of life lies in its simplicity and truth is 
the instrument, the medium to achieve it. An individual’s small or 
big effort is directed by truth only. As such it is the truth, which will 
make an individual truthful in the real sense of the term. The 
Upanishads are also making the same statement. According to 
Mundaka Upanishad, “truth also prevails and not untruth. Truth is 
the pathway which learned mèn tread. It is by this path the sages, 
satisfied in their desires, have obtained salvation in him who is the 
infinite ocean of truth.”!” Taittiriya Upanishad says: “Speak the truth, 
observe duty, and do not swerve from truth.”18 
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The Gandhian conception of truth was equally influenced by all 
these ancient Indian religious-cum-philosophical writings. Truthfulness 
is the only way which will make the seeker after truth a truthful 
person in the real sense of the term because truth is the ultimate 
knowledge. If we once learn how to apply this never-failing test of 
truth, we will at once be able to find out what is worth pursuing. 

Hence, in Gandhian philosophy etymologically it shows that only 
truth exists. Attaining this truth is the ultimate objective of our life. 
The real essence of life resides in this truth only. For one who realises 
this truth nothing remains to be known because truth is the ultimate 
knowledge. But one may raise the question: what is the inherent 
meaning of this truth? In which form should we accept it and how do 
we obtain it? The religious perspective of truth will satisfy all these 
queries in its fullest sense. 

All the religious texts, scriptures, institutions and gurus are 
accepting only one existence in this earth, that is, of God. Hence, if 
truth means a sense of being or to exist, then obviously it means 
God. For Gandhi, “to realise God, to realise the self and to realise 
truth are three experiences for the same development.’ In his earlier 
days Gandhi used to say that God is Truth. It means to know about 
truth one has to know about God. For Gandhi, “God is the self- 
existent all knowing living force, which inheres every other force 
known to the world. God is even more intangible than others. He is 
both imminent and transcendent.”#1 

In Gandhian philosophy the meaning of God is explained in 
scientific, moral and philosophic perspectives. Like a scientist, who 
usually propounds his thoughts on the basis of cause and effect 
relationship, Gandhi too explains: “if our beings are there along with 
our fathers and grandfathers then we are bound to accept this truth 
that there does also exist the father of the whole universe.” He again 
illustrates that there is a system in this world through which the 
whole universe of living beings is regulated. This system cannot be 
abstract and immortal because abstract laws would not be applicable 
to living beings. And this law and system are nothing but the God 
himself. He himself is the law and the regulator of those laws. In 
Gandhi’s words, “I do dimly see the perspective that whilst 
everything around me is ever changing, in all that change there is a 
living power that is changeless, that holds all together, that creates, 
dissolves and regrets. This informing power and spirit is God. And 
since nothing else I see merely alone. And is this power benevolent 
or malevolent? I see it as purely benevolent, for I can see in the midst 
of untruth, truth persists, in the midst of darkness, light persists. 
Hence, I gather that God is Life, Truth and Light. He is Love. He is 
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the supreme God.”2? 

In this manner as a scientist he tries his best to define the God 
within the criteria of the universally accepted definition by keeping 
aside all community, religion, time and space-based definitions. 

But it does not mean that the universal-scientific-rational definition 
of God in Gandhian philosophy is ignoring the importance of the 
individualistic perspective? Gandhian philosophy even sees God from 
the moral perspective. For Gandhi, “There are innumerable definitions 
of God, because His manifestations are innumerable. They overwhelm 
me with wonder and awe and for a moment stun me. But I worship 
God as Truth only. I have not yet found him, but I am seeking after 
him.”3 

Accordingly, God can be seen from different perspectives. Even 
for atheists its existence is there. “You may call yourself an atheist, 
but so long as you feel akin with mankind you accept God in 
practice.”?4 

While defining God, sometimes Gandhi adopts a kind 
situationalism. But Gandhi himself explains the reason in the following 
manner: “God is the indefinable something that we shall follow but 
do not know. To me God is Truth and Love; God is ethics and 
morality; God is fearlessness. God is source of light and life and yet 
He is above and beyond all these. God is conscience. He is even the 
atheism of the atheist...He embodies to those who need His touch. 
He is purest essence. He simply is to those who have faith. He is all 
things to all man. He is in us and yet above and beyond us...He is 
long suffering. He is patient but He is also terrible... with Him ignorance 
is no essence. And with all He is ever forgiving for He always gives 
us the chance to repent. He is the greatest democrat the world knows, 
for He leaves us ‘unfettered’ to make our own choice between evil 
and good. He is the greatest tyrant ever known, for He often leashes 
‘the cup from our lips and under the cover of the tree will leave us a 
margin so wholly inadequate as to provide only might to 
Himself...Therefore, Hinduism calls this all sport.” 

Thus, like a spiritual thinker Gandhi assumes God as knowledge, 
love, compassion, inner-consciousness, logic-reason etc. Form him 
reason and the logical perception of atheists is also another form of 
God. And ultimately he says. “If it is possible for the human tongue 
to give the fullest description of God, I have come to the conclusion 
that for myself, God is Truth.” It shows that for Gandhi God can 
be defined from individualistic, pluralistic and in so many different 
universalistic perspectives. 

Bhikhu Parekh, in his Gandhi's Political Philosophy: A Critical 
Examination says that earlier Gandhi had used the term Brahman to 
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represent truth. But he was somewhat uneasy with its historical 
association and preferred to use such terms as eternal principle, 
supreme consciousness or intelligence, mysterious force and cosniic 
power, spirit or Shakti. Later in his life he preferred to call it Satya or 
Truth and thought that this was its only correct and fully significant 
description. Following the Indian philosophical tradition, Gandhi used 
the term Satya to mean the eternal and unchanging, what alone persists 
in the midst of change and holds the universe together. For a long 
time he said that ‘God is Truth’, implying both that truth was one of 
God’s many properties and that the concept of God was logically 
prior to that of Truth. In 1926 he reversed the proposition and said 
that Truth is God. He regarded this as one of his most important 
discoveries after years of groping. The new proposition implied that 

_the concept of Truth was prior to that of God, and that calling it God 
did not add anything new to it, but only made it more concrete and 
comprehensible to the human mind. One can say here that like 
Nietzsche, Gandhi also left God behind the Truth. But unlike him, 
Gandhi accepted the argument of universally imposed conception of 
God. Rather by following the norms of the Indian thinkers Gandhi 
intended to distinguish between the impersonal and personal God, 
and preferred to call it the Nirguna Brahman.” 

For Gandhi, the Brahman, Truth or Cosmic Spirit was Nirguna, 
beyond all qualities including the moral. As he put it, “Fundamentally 
God is indescribable in words. The qualities we attribute to God 
with the purest of motives are true for us but fundamentally false.” 
And again beyond the personal God there is formless essence which 
our reason cannot comprehend. Although the cosmic power was 
without qualities including personality, Gandhi argued that a limited 
being as man found it difficult to avoid attributing it to God and 
personalising it. First, the human mind was so used to the world of 
qualities that it did not find it easy to think in non-qualitative terms. 
Second, man was not only a thinking but also a feeling being and the 
‘head’ and ‘heart’ had different requirements. The quality-free cosmic 
power satisfied the head but was too remote, abstract and detached 
to satisfy the heart. The heart required a being with heart, one who 
could understand and respond to the language of feeling.” 

Even by accepting the above-mentioned definitions and 
perceptions of truth Gandhian philosophy puts forward a universally 
accepted belief of Truth. Gandhi said, “what is Truth? A difficult 
question, but I have solved it for myself by saying that it is what the 
voice within tells you. How then, you ask, do different people think 
of different and contrary truth? Well, seeing that the human mind 
works through innumerable media and that the evolution of the 
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human mind is not the same for all, it follows that what may be truth 
for one may be untruth for another; and:hence those who have made 
their experiments have come to the conclusion that there are certain 
conditions to be observed in making those experiments. It is because 
we have at the present moment everybody claiming the right of 
conscience without going through any discipline whatsoever that there 
are so many untruths being delivered to a bewildered world. All 
that I can do in utter humility is to present to you the point that truth 
is not to be found by anybody who has not got an abundant sense of 
humility. If you would swim on the bosom of the ocean of Truth you 
. Must reduce yourself to a zero.” It means, for Gandhi, there is no 
guarantee that we find the truth in any matter. But continued search 
for truth will make the seeker aware of errors and thus lead him 
further towards truth.31 

What may appear as truth to one person will often appear as 
untruth to another person. But that need not worry the seeker. Where 
there is honest effort, it will be realised that what appears to be 
different truths are like the countless and apparently different leaves 
of the same tree. Does not God Himself appear to different individuals 
in different aspects? But Truth is the right designation of God. Hence 
there is nothing wrong in everyone following Truth according to his 
light. Indeed it is a duty to do so.%2 

For Gandhi, unlike Nietzsche, God does not mean an absolute 
' power representing exploitation and domination. But in the real sense 
of the term he suggested that “the golden rule of conduct .....is mutual 
toleration, seeing that we will never all think alike and we shall see 
Truth in fragment and from different angles of vision. Conscience is 
not the same thing for all. Whilst, therefore, it is a good guide for 
individual conduct, imposition of that conduct upon all will be an 
insufferable interference with everybody’s freedom of conscience”.33 

Thus, the etymological and ontological explanations are revealing 
the physical and eternal meaning of truth. Now one may ask the 
question: how to achieve this truth which is both at the same time 
relative truth as well as absolute truth? For Gandhi life persists within 
these types of truth because life is the name of dialectics. 

“Absolute Truth is the ultimate truth to be achieved. It is the 
eternal reality but it is not easy to achieve it because human mind has 
its own limited capacity. Relative Truth is the way towards Absolute 
Truth. But as long as I have not realised this Absolute Truth, so long 
must, according to Gandhi, I hold by the Relative Truth as I have 
conceived it. That Relative Truth must, meanwhile, be my beacon, 
my shield and buckler. Though this path is narrow and sharp as the 
razor’s edge, for me it has been the quickest and easiest. Even my 
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Himalayan blunders have seemed trifling to me because I have kept 
strictly to this path. For the path has saved me from coming to grief, 
and I have gone forward according to my light.”%4 

Two things are coming to mind at the same time. First, it is only 
the continuous process of practice through which this absolute truth 
would be achieved. And secondly, the extent to which an individual 
is relating this absolute truth with the help of relative truth, 
understood as different for different people, is the pathway to achieve 
the end of absolute truth. 

In this way, in Gandhian philosophy, we are having both 
permanent (universal, absolute and coherent) as well as temporary 
(situational, relative and dynamic) conceptions of truth. Because, 
Gandhi never assumed that one’s truth is the ultimate truth. A 
continued selfless devotion in search of truth will make the seeker 
aware of errors and thus lead him further towards truth. 

Though we are having knowledge about different aspects of the 
meaning of truth, yet it is not easy to realise or internalise this truth 
in the real sense of the term. Realisation of truth is a continuous 
process for which the moral values are essentially required. For 
Gandhi “to realise God” is another expression for “to become God” 
and “to face God”.% i 

Gandhi used to say: “I am but a seeker after truth. I claim to have 
found a way. to it. I claim to be making ceaseless efforts to find it. But 
I admit that I have not yet found it. To find truth completely is to 
realize oneself and one’s destiny, to become perfect. I am painfully 
conscious of my imperfections and therein lay all the strength I 
possess, because it is a rare thing for a man to know his own 
limitations. When the egotism-ego vanishes, something else grows, 
that ingredient of the person that tends to identify itself with God, 
with humanity, all that lives. Therefore, Gandhi may also say that 
once the reduction of one’s egotism-self is complete, one comes face 
to face with God, find truth, and realises the universal self, the Self. 
The way of humanity is essentially the way of reducing egotism.”37 

Again in this conception ‘self’ in Gandhian philosophy is 
considered from two perspectives, one is ‘Universal Self’ and the 
second is ‘Individual self’. For Gandhi, ‘the universal self’ can scarcely 
be given experimental meaning without the resource of psychological 
and social processes of intense identification. They can be facilitated 
by the practice of yoga, but also by various kinds of voluntary social 
work as these are now carried out by dedicated people in many 
countries. Development in psychiatry and psychology favouring 
reciprocity in the therapist- patient relation helps to make the 
identification easier. : 
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There is an intimate relationship between a belief in the ultimate 
oneness of all that lives and the belief that one cannot reach one’s 
own complete freedom without bringing about the freedom of others, 
or remove all feelings of pain without relieving the pain of others. 

“I do not believe....that an individual may gain spiritually and 
those who surround him suffer. I believe in advita (non-duality), I 
believe in the essential unity of man and, for that matter, of all that 
lives. Therefore I believe that if one man gain spiritually, the whole 
world gains with him and, if one man falls, the whole world falls to 
that extent.’ 

At another place he said: 

“A drop torn from the ocean perishes without doing any good. If 
it remains a part of the ocean, it shares the glory of carrying on its 
bosom a fleet of mighty ships.”3? 


Thus it can be said that truth is the sovereign principle. Truth is 
the ultimate reality. It is the only foundational principle of all thought 
and action. Though it is ultimate and absolute in nature, even then 
each and every living being can achieve it. A partial knowledge of 
this truth will give us the only identity through which human beings 
are getting dignified recognition. This is the fundamental law of 
human society from where social creatures are getting the knowledge 
of collectivism. 

Thus the different perspectives of truth in Gandhian philosophy 
such as the etymological perspective, the religious perspective and 
the moral perspective, are defining the concept of truth in their own 
ways. If the etymological perspective is giving us the idea of existence 
of truth by saying that truth is the only reality, religious perspective 
is giving us the lesson that God is Truth or from moral perspective, 
say that God, love, compassion, motherhood etc. are the different 
shades of truth only. Truth is the only universal principle which is 
prevailing everywhere. The moral perspective of truth is defining all 
those different aspects of truth. A seeker after truth will never assume 
his truth as the ultimate truth and thus will have respect for others’ 
truth. 

Hence, the above discussion proves quite convincingly that the 
destruction of truth which is going on in the postmodernist project 
must be stopped urgently. It is the call of the hour to give the accurate 
meaning to the term of truth and it can be given with the help of 
Gandhian philosophy because Gandhi tells us that truth can never be 
created. It can be realised. And it can be realised by those who have 
realised their own self. And self-realisation is a long process where 
one has to increase one’s understanding. As understanding 
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strengthens reason, which itself develops by the conscious effort of 
suffering. Therefore Gandhi propounded the philosophy of Satya or 
Satyagraha. In this account we should rather focus our attention on 
realisation of truth. Whether it is relative, contextual, local, individual 
truth or that of absolute, global, universal truth, these categorizations 
are there just to understand the notion of truth. Truth is important, 
not these categorizations. Individuality or universality is not a matter 
of discussion. These are the transitory discourses. What we are 
supposed to achieve is realisation of truth. All our efforts must be 
directed towards that alone. 
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Titanism, and how do we define it correctly? Susanne and Lloyd 
Rudolph point us towards an answer: we will find the postmodern 
Gandhi in the “contesting discourse” of the “counter-culture” 
voices against modernism that he found in Tolstoy, Ruskin, and 
Thoreau. (In the Indian tradition the most constructive counter- 
cultural force was Gautama Buddha, although not as successful as 
Gandhi claimed as bringing “an arrogant priesthood” to its knees.”) 
According to the Rudolphs, the use of “contesting discourse” 
allowed Gandhi to give truth a “contextual and experimental form.” 
The Rudolphs’ “contesting discourse” might very well be conceived 
of as “deconstructive discourse,” which fragments and decenters 
the entrenched structures of the modern state and culture. In the 
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Gandhi and Global Non-violence 


THE INFLUENCE OF an extraordinary human being such as Gandhi 
is reflected in manifestations of life and work in history. In religious 
terms, it is related to the ability of a human being to convey a sense 
of the divine, of transcendence. Through these individuals we 
apprehend, if not comprehend, the intersection of time and eternity 
and truth in our time. 

It is this quality that has, in a peculiar way, led some people to 
confine Gandhi to a place almost outside history, as if he were 
unique—a saint, in fact, which Gandhi was at pains to discourage at 
various times in his life. It is a caution we must take seriously if we 
are to appreciate the full significance of Gandhi's life and work— 
particularly if we are to remain faithful to his witness. This requires 
our not only passing along his tradition, but also critiquing it, 
indicating how it does or does not speak to theories and strategies 
for non-violent social change in our place, in our time. 

Gandhi was, like us, a human being, with all the limitations and 
frailties that implies. In the words of another major theorist of non- 
violence, Gene Sharp, Gandhi was a brilliant strategist, in whom the 
word non-violence or satyagraha was made flesh. He accomplished 
this feat through continual experiment, multiple successes and failures, 
ever learning from his experience over a half-century of action, ' 
meditation, writing, and research. 

In the process, Gandhi extended and deepened a tradition rooted 
in the 19% century and further back in history. He also helped to 
recover a tradition long buried by the violence of Western culture. 
Martin Luther King, Jr, said that “Jesus gave us the inspiration and 
Gandhi gave us the method.” 

The theologian Walter Wink has demonstrated, in his careful 
exegesis of a famous passage in Matthew's gospel, that Jesus was a 
practical as well as a moral leader, if we understand the implications 
of his counsel within the context of Jewish culture at that time. When 
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Jesus said, “Turn the other cheek, walk the extra mile, and surrender 
our cloak as well as our coat to someone in need,” he was not 
counseling our remaining passive in the face of humiliation. Such 
gestures were confrontational in that culture. At that time, in a 
territory occupied by the Romans, Jesus was recommending concrete 
ways of resisting humiliation and oppression. 

Without Gandhi's example, as well as the insights and writings 
of Adin Ballou’s Christian Nonresistance, 1846, and Leo Tolstoy’s The 
Kingdom of God Is Within You, 1893, referring to Jesus’s example, non- 
violence might have been lost to history. 

In appreciating the extent of Gandhi’s legacy, Indians are familiar 
with people and campaigns inspired by his example. What I can do, 
as a result of my twenty-year involvement with the International 
Peace Research Association and its Foundation, is to point to specific 
projects in other parts of the world. In recent history, “ordinary 
people,” whom we know little about, have continued Gandhi's 
experiments with truth, in an ever-deepening history of non-violence: 
a concept, a force or power for social change that we have realized 
only partially. 

Before turning to examples that I know at first hand, I must 
acknowledge that major non-violent movement in progress in Burma 
or Myanmar, where brave Buddhist monks and their associates resist 
the military government and work to restore the rightfully elected 
head of state, Aung San Su Kyi. In India, as well, landless peasants, 
under the leadership of Roger Gopal, have initiated a non-violent 
movement to obtain imbursement for lands seized by industrialists 
in Bihar. At such a time, anyone committed to non-violent social 
change must consider seriously what we as individuals individually 
and collectively might do to support them. 

Gandhi's living legacy, however, stretches well beyond South Asia 
to other parts of the world, recently manifest by (1) the United 
Nations Decade for the Culture of Peace and Non-violence for the 
Children of the World, passed by 169 members of the General 
Assembly in 1999; and (2) the Non-violent Peaceforce, headquartered 
in Brussels and St. Paul, Minnesota, now engaged in conflict resolution 
initiatives in Sri Lanka, Guatemala, and Mindanao, the Philippines. 

Two powerful examples of Gandhi’s persistent influence that I 
have chosen to emphasize, however, are (1) the Gaviria Cathedra, a 
programme in non-violence education in the richly endowed but 
violence-plagued country of Colombia, bordering the Pacific Ocean 
and the Caribbean Sea; and (2) the School of Americas Watch, a 
legislative and direct-action campaign to close down a center at Ft. 
Benning, Georgia, where the U.S. has trained members of death 
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squads active throughout Latin America. 

The non-violent initiative in Colombia is named after Guilliamo 
Gaviria, the late governor of the state of Antioquia, whose capital is 
Medellin, the city of perpetual spring. It is a region victimized by 
violence from the drug cartel, the Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia (the FARC), as well as paramilitaries hired by multinational 
corporations appropriating the great wealth of Colombia, ; 

Four years ago, farmers and peasants, after an extensive 
programme in non-violence education, organized a peace walk to 
liberate an area threatened and victimized by rebels, paramilitaries, 
and drug lords. Demoralized by killings and intimidation, farmers 
and peasants conducted a five-hundred-mile peace pilgrimage, “the 
Caicedo March,” joined by the governor and former governor of the 
State of Antioquia, as well as non-violent activists and trainers from 
the U.S. During the long march, the rebels asked to speak with the 
governors and two Americans, including Dr. Bernard Lafayette, a 
civil rights activist and compatriot of the late Martin Luther King, Jr. 
When the four men agreed to negotiate with the rebels, they were 
kidnapped, the two Americans eventually released, and the governors 
held for six months in a rebel hideout. 

During their incarceration, Governor Gaviria pleaded with civil 
authorities not to send Colombian military to try to liberate them. 
In several eloquent letters to his father, published in the press, the 
governor spoke eloquently of his dedication to non-violence, “as an 
alternative path that could direct our people to finally recognize the 
urgent necessity for a change in attitude. It consoles my soul to learn,” 
he added, “that at least our kidnapping has been an instrument to 
shake public opinion” and to focus national attention on the misfortune 
of thousands of hostages victimized by the FARC. In these letters, 
Governor Gaviria indicated not only a sophisticated knowledge of 
non-violence theory and strategy, but also a willingness to sacrifice 
his life for his endangered countrymen and women. “I am a true 
believer in the potential of non-violence to transform behavior and 
attitudes, which will help us create new forms of politics and new 
models for social solution, for we cannot continue justifying violence 
as inevitable and accepting it as routine.” 

In spite of his pleas against intervention, government troops 
eventually moved into the compound, their assault ending in the 
death of Governor Gaviria and his compatriots. As a result of his 
sacrifice, his non-violent campaign today involves many people, 
including my congressman from Massachusetts, who has worked to 
reduce U.S. military aid to Colombia, whose president has been linked 
to paramilitaries. A major figure in this effort is a remarkable woman, 
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Amada Benavides de Perez, who initiated Fundacion Escuelas de 
Paz, in the capital city, Bogotá. Earlier, she had acted as a mediator in 
an effort to rescue her brother who was kidnapped by the FARC, for 
ransom. Recently appointed to the UN High Commission on Human 
Rights, Mrs. Benavides was rewarded for her courageous and 
effective effort with three death threats. Nevertheless, she and her 
associates continue working in the tradition of Gandhi in Colombia, 
one of many initiatives throughout Latin America. 

Meanwhile, in the U.S., Father Roy Bourgeois, M.M., and his co- 
workers maintain an eighteen-year-long direct action and legislative 
campaign to close the so-called School of Assassins, where the U.S. 
trains militaries from throughout Latin America, sometimes in torture. 
The evidence for this accusation was confirmed when activists read 
the training manuals at the base and broadcast them to the media. 
Through extensive research, the campaign has identified soldiers, 
some of them honor graduates of the school, involved in the murder 
of Oscar Romero, Archbishop of San Salvador; four American women; 
six Jesuit priests and their housekeepers, and thousands of others in 
El Salvador. 

Roy Bourgeois, who initiated School of Americas Watch, is a 
veteran of the Vietnam war, who then studied for the priesthood 
and worked for seven years among the poor of Peru and Bolivia. 
There, he took to standing with poor people victimized by police 
and military personnel. Forced into exile, he returned to the U.S. 
and began research identifying members of the death squads, finding 
that they were trained at Ft. Benning, Georgia, and financed by 
American’s tax dollars. In an imaginative act of civil disobedience, 
Father Bourgeois broadcast a sermon by the martyred Archbishop 
Romero, throughout the School of Americas dormitories, pleading 
with the soldiers to stop the killing. As a result, he was arrested, 
and spent several months in jail. 

As soon as he was released, Father Bourgeois rented an apartment 
near the main gate of Ft. Benning, and gradually involved tens of 
thousands of people in non-violent protests every November and in 
a legislative campaign at the U.S. Capitol Building, Washington, D.C., 
to cut off funding for the school. That campaign continues, involving 
several members of the U.S. Congress in an effort to cut funding for 
the programme. Similarly, several Latin American countries, 
Argentina, Costa Rica, Bolivia, Uruguay, now refuse to send their 
police to the School of Americas (now renamed Western Hemisphere 
Institute for Security Cooperation or WHISC) for military training, 
as governments there extricate themselves from policies that 
perpetuate violence. 
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Such initiatives in Colombia and the U.S. are only two among 
similar non-violent actions confirming the fact that Gandhi is alive 
in the hearts and minds of men and women around the world. 
Daily, these “ordinary people” extend his legacy, building cultures 
of peace. 

At the same, one almost despairs in our efforts to remain faithful 
to Gandhi’s legacy, to non-vielence and to peacemaking. As an 
American, I am painfully aware (a) that my own tax dollars help to 
pay for the U.S. government to make and to distribute weapons of 
mass destruction; and (b) that the $500 billion my country spends on 
armaments each year would feed, clothe, educate, and provide health 
care for every person in the world for several years. 

At the same time, I remember that I am part of a global community 
committed to building cultures of peace in the midst of violence and 
injustice, and that each of us has a significant part to play in that 
effort. A daily commitment to non-violent social change takes courage, 
as Gandhi indicated in his experiments with truth, when one is forced 
to seek the good without fully understanding what that involves. 

By way of conclusion, let me suggest two recent sources of 
inspiration and challenge that may be helpful in that struggle. The 
first, a book, Courageous Resistance: The Power of Ordinary People, 2007, 
focuses on strategies for peacemaking employed by ordinary people 
in extraordinary circumstances. 

In a range of “impossible situations” —in Nazi Germany, Le 
Chambon, France, war-torn Rwanda and Burundi, Abu Gharib prison, 
and other places, these individuals engaged in selfless behavior, at 
high risks to themselves, to protect and sustain others in danger. 
Regarding victims and perpetrators as deserving human dignity, they 
transformed the context, broadened the prospects for survival, and 
created seemingly mundane institutions that reinforced the 
determination of others to resist evil. An essential message of this 
book is that positive reinforcement of even one person can strengthen 
other individuals’ moral behavior and inspire them to action. 

Another source of challenge and encouragement, for me, are 
works of art that offer modest, yet concrete hints of a global civil 
culture, an interdependent world, such as Denise Levertov’s poem, 
“Beginners.” In the midst of discouragement (Levertov was arrested 
several times for participation in anti war and anti-nuclear 
demonstrations), the poet bases her hope, it seems to me, on the 
legacy of Gandhi that is alive and well, even in dark times. 

“But we have only begun/ to love the earth,” Levertov says, 
then asks: 
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How could we tire of hope? 
—so much is in bud. 


How can desire fail? 
—we have only begun 


to imagine justice and mercy... 


Surely our river 
cannot already be EER 


mto the sea of nonbeing?... 


Not yet, not yet— 
there is too much broken 
that must be mended 


So much hurt we have done to each other 
that cannot yet be forgiven. 


We have only begun to know 
the power that is in us if we would join 
our solitudes in the communion of struggle. 


So much is unfolding that must 
complete its gesture, 
so much is in bud. 


MICHAEL TRUE 

International Peace Research Association Foundation and Emeritus 
Professor, Assumption College, USA 

Email: mtrue@assumption.edu 


Gandhi and Spiritualism 


I 


Wat 5s IT THAT entitles a person to be described as spiritual? 

Anyone who believes that there is something that survives death, 
and therefore precedes birth, that this something is higher than the 
body, and the pleasure of the body, that this something has to be 
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identified through the use of all the unique powers of the human 
being and who therefore believes that the true purpose of or use of 
life is to identify this principle and engage in achieving the fullest 
development of its powers, can be described as a spiritual person. If 
this distinction can be accepted, Gandhi can certainly be described as 
a spiritual person. 

It is true that Gandhi was actively engaged in dealing with 
problems that related to the material conditions of life. But he has 
spared no effort to explain that his activities in the mundane or 
material fields of life were only meant to serve his spiritual goals, 
and to prove that even problems that one faced in one’s day to day 
life could be solved only with means that were consistent with the 
principles and methods that ruled in the realm of spiritual endeavour. 
In fact, he claimed that whatever competence or power he had 
acquired to deal with material conditions and problems had come to 
him from spiritual practices. 


Il 


Gandhi spoke of God, religion and the spiritual path. But since these 
terms have different flavours, he did not want to leave anyone in 
doubt about his understanding of these words. Gandhi's faith in God 
was total and unshakable. But to him, God was not a person. Truth 
and Truth alone was his God. He believed in religion, but to him 
true religion was not exclusive. It was not catechism and rituals. It 
was not a hermitically sealed house. He believed that true religion 
transcended denominations. Thus, there was something unique about 
Gandhi's perception of God, religion and spiritual faith. 


= mi 


The uniqueness of the faith that he chose for his spiritual evolution 
or self — realisation (Sadhna) was to attain spiritualism by remaining 
in the world. Gandhi did not believe in withdrawing from the world 
of everyday life to devote himself in spiritual practices. In every 
field he had to look for, and apply the spiritual law. He could not do 
this if he withdrew from everyday life or the problems or activities 
of everyday life. 

Another unique element in the Gandhi’s spiritual effort (Sadhna) 
was transparency. Most of his acts were performed under the watchful 
eye of the public, with newspapers reporting every move and every 
reaction. There was nothing hidden from the public, nothing that 
pubic did not know. 
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He wrote of his dreams, and examined how far they showed 
that he had not yet reached where he wanted to reach. These public 
confessions ensured complete transparency. On the one hand, they 
ensured that he was not sailing under false colours, dissembling, or 
benefiting from an untruthful jmage of himself. On the other, they 
made common people realize that they could overcome their 
weaknesses as Gandhi was doing. Gandhi's spiritual effort (Sadhna) 

‘was therefore unique in that it enabled others to follow every step 
by which he was struggling to accomplish the ascent. He chose to do 
his penance in a ‘glass-house’ watched by others. It could not be 
‘otherwise because the God that he was seeking was Truth. Truth did 
not need secrecy to survive. It was untruth that needed secrecy. Truth 
and secrecy were therefore antithetical. One could not be truthful 
without being transparent. Since transparency was characteristic of 
the resultant state that he was seeking, the causal method that one 
adopted had also to be consistent with the character of the resultant 
state. 

Even in early years of his spiritual life in South Africa, he 
distinguished between formal, denominational or customary religion 
and basic or true religion. Explaining his perception, he said: “Let 
me explain what I mean by religion. It is not the Hindu religion which 
I certainly prize above all religions, but the religion that transcends 
Hinduism, Islam, Christianity and others, which changes one’s very 
nature, which binds one indissolubly to the Truth within, and which 
ever purifies. It is the permanent element in human nature which 
counts no cost too great in order to find full expression and which 
leaves the soul utterly restless until it has found itself, known to its 
maker, and appreciated the correspondence between the maker and 
itself.” 

To be true to such a religion, one has to lose oneself in the 
continuing service of all life. Religion or Truth (he equates religion 
with Truth) is impossible without a complete “merging of oneself in 
or identification with the limitless ocean of life.” 

If religion is the science of the soul, the quest for Truth and the 
‘pursuit of life leads one to Truth. What was Gandhi’s perception of 
God? Gandhi said: “I am sure of His existence than of the fact that 
you and I are sitting in this room. Then only I can testify that I may 
live without air and water, but not without Him... Blast my belief in 
God, and I am dead.” 

‘He came to the conclusion that it would be more correct to say, 
` “Truth is God” than say “God is Truth”. Truth is omnipresent, 
' omnipotent, and omniscient. 

Gandhi said, “There was a time when I had doubt about existence 
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of God, but I never doubted the existence of Truth. This Truth is not 
something material, but pure intelligence. This is for one almost a 
matter of experience. I have had only a glimpse of it. But my faith is 
indomitable.” 

Gandhi believed that the power or potential of some mantras 
like Ramanama had been identified by spiritual practitioners on the 
basis of their vision and experience. They were therefore like 
algebraic formula arrived at through research and experimentation, 
and verification of effect. Explaining the effect of namajapa (repetition 
of the name) Gandhi says: “Namajapa cleanses the heart thus; a person 
who repeats the name with a pure heart does so with faith. He begins 
with the resolve that Namajapa will purify his heart... What is on his 
lips will ultimately possess his heart and purify him. Such experience 
is universal, and knows no exception. Psychologists are also of opinion 
that as a man thinks so he becomes. Ramanama conforms to this rule. 
I have firm faith in Namajapa. Discovery of Namajapa was born out 
of experience and understanding and is of utmost importance. The 
doors of purity should be open even to unlettered, and namajapa 
will unlock them.” 

If you want to be able to listen to the voice within, you have to 
be able to silence the deafening and colourous voices of the senses 
and the ego, and the temptations they offer. There is indissoluble 
marriage between matter and spirit. 

The Gita talks of the calamity that overtakes humanity and 
creation when adharma (unrighteousness or centrifugal forces) 
becomes ascendant over dharma (righteousness or the centripetal 
forces). 

This perception of the relation between spirit and matter- or the 
oneness of spirit and matter may have also contributed to Gandhi's 
belief that material or physical force could be made to bend before 
the spiritual force that lay inherent in Truth. 

The power of material force may be conditioned by heart which 
is the seat of comprehension or feeling. True compassion dissolves 
the ego, and the dissolution of the ego takes one to a state of 
consciousness which can be identified only with the realm of the 
spirit. í 

Love, to Gandhi, is more than desisting from violence. It is a 
positive attitude of the mind and heart, and action flowing from the 
attitude. This attitude does not arise from the moral code laid down 
by a prophet, or a code that bases itself on the promise of rewards 
and threats of retribution. It arises from understanding of the true 
. and unalterable paradigms of human existence. At the basic level, it 
can be seen that one of the paradigms of Human existence is inter- 
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dependence. When one’s existence and achievements are conditioned 
by inter-dependence, one has to have positive concern for all other 
human beings, other forms of life and the environment- on whom or 
on which one depends- with whom one’s life is interwoven. This 
concern is love. It can neither be expressed through hatred nor 
indifference. Love is therefore, the sine qua non of human existence. 
It is therefore , according to Gandhi, the force that holds human 
society together, and in that sense, it is Dharma. 

Gandhi believed that love is the obverse side of the coin of Truth. 
Love therefore, cannot acquiesce in the violation of Truth. Love needs 
to defend Truth and it may therefore confront situations in which it 
is forced to fight for Truth or serve the cause of Truth through non- 
cooperation and even disobedience (Gandhi cites the instance of 
Prahalad). 

Spiritual force has no obstructions of the kind that material force 
has to confront. It can therefore expect its power and achieve results 
even from a distance, and even without dependence on physical 
proximity or a material medium. Spiritual force communicates and 
operates at the spiritual level. It communicates on a trans-physical, 
trans-verbal, trans-intellectual level with another human being. The 
experience of such communication becomes possible only when 
egocentrism declines and fades. 


Vv 


Universal love cannot be possessive and suppressive of 
individuality. It has to be based on human dignity and needs of 
existence, growth and fulfilment. 

Since the fall of Adam and Eve, the devil’s strategy is to tempt 
their descendants thereby destroying their relationship with God 
(Truth). This is why our attention is diverted from what is permissible 
to what is forbidden. Anticipating the pleasure we would receive 
from forbidden activity, we give in to temptation. The good news is 
that the devil, our enemy cari be disarmed if we concentrate on the 
things that are permissible. However, this is impossible unless we 
seek God’s strength to fight the devices of the devil. 

The world is full of tragedies, events and experiences which are 
meaningless and cruel. We do not need to bow to fatalism. We need 
not accept the premise that commercial pressures and scientific 
’ necessity have the last word. Time and chance may provide the matrix 
out of which our life flows, but the one who governs all is God. We 
are here to build a kingdom of love with the raw material we have 
before us. Sometimes the raw material we have just decays or cracks 
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or gives way in our hands. But in the seeds of that disintegration, 
are the beginnings of a new life. 

Gandhi would not take “philosophy only as... the thinking 
consideration of things” as Hegel opines. To him philosophy that is 
not useful in life was not acceptable. He courageously stated that he 
would not accept anything that conflicts with reason and conscience. 


VI 


Today, it has to be said that if the consumerist culture has given us 
certain things with one hand, it has also made us restless, encouraged 
haste, ambition, stress and greed; it has promoted dissatisfaction 
with what exists, and the desire for more is endless. One might also 
remember that an estimated 330 million people world-wide suffer 
from depression. There is increasing incidence of cancer, respiratory 
illness, stress disorders, birth defects and rising infertility. 

Some of the main causes of stress are conflict in human 
relationships, deadlines, unfulfilled expectations and aspirations. 
Stress releases negative hormones in the blood stream and causes 
anxiety and muscular tension. It is therefore necessary for stress 
management to be our new mantra. Regular exercise, a good and 
balanced diet, meditation and a regular massage will help in managing 
stress effectively. The natural healing power that flow from being in 
the company of children have very often been compared to the healing 
powers of spiritual masters (leaders). 

Gandhi suggested that the unity of three Hs- Head, Heart and ` 
Hand are needed at very step to ensure that there is no slide-back. 
Why should anyone think that the mind is everything and the hands 
and feet nothing? 

Diwali is the festival that encapsulates the diversity of India. The 
light symbolizes not just the victory of righteousness, but the end of 
spiritual darkness. 

What made Gandhi the Mahatma? He believed that we were put 
on this earth not to gain pleasure and enjoyment but to improve 
ourselves and the lot of others. The relief of those living in poverty 
was a central mission in his life. He believed in education for public 
service. It is these ideals that he sought to instill in all of us. Salvation 
of problems of world and peace lies in following Gandhian ideals 
and spiritual faith shown by him. 

The festivals of Deepawali, Eid, Onam, and Durgapuja foster the 
spirit of love and brotherhood/sisterhood. There is really no 
substitute for Sadhna or inner work. In conclusion, as Gita says, our 
objective of life should be: “he who has no ill will to any being, who 
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is friendly and compassionate, free from egoism and self-sense, even 
minded in pain and pleasure and patient, who is under content, self- 
controlled, unshakable in determination with mind and 
understanding given to me is dear to me.”(Bhagwad Gita XII-13-14). 
The same sentiments are echoed in Lotus Sutra in which Buddha 
says: “The dwelling of the great compassionate heart within all the 
living. The role of the Tathagata is the gentle and forbearing heart. 
That seat of Tathagat is the spirituality of all existence”. 

The Vice-President of International Television Broadcasting (USA) 
in a recent interview pointed out: “Already America is looking to 
India for spirituality”. Therefore let us draw lessons from our 
knowledge and wisdom for prosperity and peace. Spirituality makes 
Adhyatma the focal point. The earlier we cultivate that love and 
faith in Him the better would be quality of our life. 

The mantra to spiritualism is as Adi Sankaracharya said: “I cast 
aside hatred and passion, I conquered delusion and greed. No touch 
of pride caresses me, so envy never did breed”. 

At the same time Gandhi was a pragmatist who regarded himself 
as a “practical idealist”, as one who combined high moral adventure 
with a series of “experiments with Truth”. In 1936 he observed: “the 
opinions that I have formed and the conclusion I have arrived at are 
not final, I may change them tomorrow. I have nothing new to teach 
to the world. Truth and non-violence are as old as the hills. All I have 
done is experiment in both on as vast a scale as possible.” To him, his 
experiment with Truth was even more important than his experiment 
with non-violence. Thus he said: “As a Jain muni once rightly said, I 
was not so much a votary of ahimsa as I was of Truth...’ I was capable 
of sacrificing non-violence for the sake of Truth.” 

In 1947 when Gandhi's feeble voice was in the wilderness, which 
many people did not wish to hear but which still refused to be 
silenced, he once spoke with the calm self-reassurance of a person to 
whom his social philosophy had revealed its unity of design just as a 
controversial work of art reveals the beauty of the composition to a 
painter. Let me quote: “Some suggest that I should not speak at all. 
The multitude of advisers reminds me of a painter who had exposed 
his painting in a shop window without glass, inviting the critics to 
mark the parts they did not like. The result was a daub. The painter 
had simply tried to show that it was impossible to please all parties. 
He was, therefore, satisfied that he had painted a good picture. His 
business was to produce a work which satisfied his artistic taste. 
Mine is a similar case.” 

An emotional matrix, deeply embedded in Gandhi's personality- 
structure, seems to integrate his ideas into a system of social 
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philosophy such as he was able to develop, essentially as a man of 
action. There is always a “meaning-system” corresponding to a 
personality-structure or character-structure. Words or concepts change 
their meanings with the change in the character-structure of a society 
or an individual or even a group. Owen Barfield in his thought- 
provoking essay, “History in English Words”, has shown how words 
have changed their meanings with the deeper shifts in the “world- 
view” of individuals and societies. He quotes Sir Walter Raleigh who 
said, “Morality colours all language and lends to it the most delicate 
of its powers of distinction”, and adds that “when any significant 
change takes place in the moral standards of a community it is 
immediately reflected in a general shifting of the meanings of common 
words”. Fromm has analysed how the emotional matrix of meaning- 
system as a clue to the Nazi character-structure becomes an important 
frame of reference. Its importance lies in revealing the meaning of 
Nazi social philosophy as well as the Nazi behaviour-pattern. On the 
same lines, we have constructed the frame of reference of the opposite 
character-structure, the Gandhian character-structure with a meaning- 
system that reveals the core content of Gandhi's social philosophy. 
and brings out its sharp contrast with Nazi social philosophy. Fromm 
has described the Nazi model as the sado-masochistic character- 
structure. 

Man has not only to satisfy his physiological needs, and as such 
must have a social system in which he can grow and develop, and 
realise his potentialities. 


K.D. GANGRADE 

Formerly Professor of Social Work and Pro-Vice Chancellor, 
University Of Delhi 

Email : kdgangrade@rediffmail.com 
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Is Development a Human Right? 
International Initiatives and 
Present Challenges 


"THERE HAS BEEN much talk of development in recent times and 
the need for each and every country to uplift the conditions of the 
poor, marginalized and backward sections. Various efforts have been 
undertaken from time to time in this direction , and after the launch 
of the Millennium Development Goals (MDGs), the need for 
development has received particular attention , especially in the Third 
World countries. Though there has been much debate on the correct 
strategy for development and also whether-the Western world is at 
all interested to help their developing counterparts to progress, it 
cannot be denied that there is a world-wide cry for gearing up the 
process of development. However, what we really mean by 
development has been a subject of intense controversy with the Third 
World vehemently opposing Western concepts on this matter. In fact, 
the various World Social Forum meetings as also of its regional 
forums, especially the Asian Social Forum, have challenged the 
prevalent notions of development and called for an alternative 
strategy. 

The idea of development seen as a human right has gained 
momentum since the late 80s and the early 90s of the last century. 
There has been assertion of this right and many organizations of 
the Third World have voiced this demand. In recent times, the 
transfer of resources from the South to the North through trade, 
controlled by the multinationals, and in the name of globalization 
has been raised. 

In fact, with the onset of globalization and opening up of the 
economies, the development perspective that is being aired in 
international conferences is to gear up the economy without caring 
for the rather low-productive farming community who also have 
a right to live in their own way. Moreover all development 
strategies are evolved keeping in view countries, which are not as 
populous as India or China and where 50-55 per cent of the 
population is not engaged in agriculture.. However, it would be 
pertinent to examine how the concept of development evolved 
over time in international resolutions, which presently has become 
accepted as a human right. 
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Global Initiatives 


The UN General Assembly proclaimed development as a human right 
way back in 1986 Declaration on the Right to Development wherein 
Article 8 stated that states shall ensure “equality of opportunity for 
all in their access to basic resources, education, health services, food, 
housing, employment and the fair distribution of income.” The United 
States had cast the negative vote while eight others abstained. The 
Commission for Human Rights (CHR) had referred to the right to 
development in some resolutions even before the General Assembly 
adopted the Declaration. 

This was followed by the launching of the concept of ‘sustainable 
development’ by the Bruntland Commission which defined it as 
“development that meets the needs of the present without 
compromising the ability of future generations to meet their own 
needs” and gave overriding priority to the essential needs of the 
world’s poor, while acknowledging limitations on the environment’s 
ability to meet present and future needs. This approach raised a hue 
and cry the world over and has since been endorsed by the entire 
UN system and in the Rio and Johannesburg Earth summits. 

In the 90s, the Vienna Declaration & Programme of Action (1993) 
called the right to development “a universal and inalienable right 
and an integral part of fundamental human rights.” Since this time 
there has been an uproar, especially in the developing world, against 
their neglect, and various groups started talking of asserting this 
right. 
Abreakthrough occurred on 22 April 1998 when the CHR adopted 
by consensus a resolution on the right to development recommending 
to the Economic & Social Council the establishment of a follow-up 
mechanism. Consisting of an Open-Ended Working Group to monitor 
and review the progress and report to the Commission (and an 
Independent Expert) “to present the working group at each of its 
sessions a study on the current state of progress in the implementation 
of right to development as a basis for a forward discussion, taking 
into account, inter alia, the deliberations of the working groups.” Dr. 
Arjun Sengupta was appointed the Independent Expert and by 2003 
had produced six reports, all strongly recommending the right to 
development. 

The Non-Aligned Movement (NAM) met in Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia in February that year and adopted the resolution calling 
for binding legal instruments on the right to development, which 
was included in the resolution adopted by the Commission on Human 
Rights in 2003. 
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According to the High Commissioner for Human Rights, a rights- 
based approach to development is very much necessary and includes 
the following elements: 


(i) expressed linkage to rights, 
(ii) accountability, 
(iii) empowerment, 
(iv) participation, and 
(v) non discrimination and attention to vulnerable groups. 


According to the United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP), “The interdependent relationship between human rights 
and development has found currency in many quarters, including in 
international law. The new approach focuses on the realization of 
human rights through human development rather than through a 
violations policy and finds resonance in the majority of human rights 
covenants, declarations and treaties. However, the successful 
implementation of this strategy depends on the ability of countries 
to progressively and systematically mainstream human rights 
concerns into national legislation and government programmemes 
and base them on human development goals.” 

It may be pointed out here that the UNDP has drawn some 
conclusions in understanding the perspective of development on the 
basis of different HDRs (human development reports): 


(i) economic growth does not automatically improve the lives of people 
at the grass root level, that is, high economic growth may not 
necessarily improve the livelihood conditions of the rural poor; 

(ii) global markets do not operate freely and are biased, thus unequal 
partnership costs the developing countries $ 800 billion a year (ten 
times what they receive in foreign assistance); 

(iii) both industrial and developing countries have the opportunity to 
ensure sustainable human development for all in a peaceful world; 

(iv) strategies needed to achieve the goal of human development include 
more open government, more transparent and accountable public 
administration and development of energetic entrepreneurship in 
developing countries and further liberalization of goods, capital 
and technology on industrial countries; and 

(v) problems-of poverty, illiteracy hunger, trafficking and abuse, 
proliferation and depletion of non-renewable resources and the 


spread of pollution requires joint action programmes. 


It is thus quite clear that though development has been accepted 
as a human right internationally and all countries have been trying 
to do their best in this regard, the challenge ahead is indeed very 
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difficult. Statistics reveal that though the percentage of poor people 
may be declining steadily, in terms of number (the reduction is not 
much), while the disparity within and between countries have been 
increasing with every passing year. 

Take the case of India, for example, where in spite of GDP. clocking 
around 9 per cent growth, farmer suicides and starvation deaths have 
been widely reported. According to one reliable source over 15,000 
farmers in different states of the country have committed suicide 
between 2001 and 2006 July 2006) which is estimated to be over 
17,000-18,000 presently. Added to this is the fact that around 49 per 
cent of the farmers are in debt as revealed in a recent government 
study (2007). Though the recent government decision for loan waiver 
for small and marginal farmers who have taken loans from 
government and cooperatives has been a good step, this would not 
benefit about two-thirds of such farmers who are at the mercy of 
private moneylenders. In fact, the benefits of growth are not reaching 
the poor segments of society whose right to livelihood is being 
challenged. 

What then should be done? The question is indeed very easy but 
the answer is very complex in spite of all the alternative strategies 
advanced, as their implementation at such a juncture is very difficult. 
It is a well-known fact that power rests with the rich and the 
resourceful, whether it is the politician, the bureaucrat, the 
industrialist or the trader and none of them have the mentality to act 
judiciously and in the greater interest of the community by sacrificing 
narrow parochial interests. In today’s society where material interests 
rule and where greed, jealousy and power are the order of the day, 
inculcation of genuine concern for the community is very difficult to 
the powers that rule. 


Alternative Strategy 


The late Mahbub ul Haq, creator of the Human Development Report 
and former Finance Minister of Pakistan, very rightly pointed out: 
“The basic concept of development is not too much GNP levels, 
important though that is, but to create an enabling environment in 
which people can enjoy long, healthy and creative lives.” This is 
obviously the correct approach, but even the Third World countries 
are caught in the quagmire of higher growth without caring for the 
people at the lowest rung of the ladder. 

The Western induced model of development may only have partial 
relevance to improve the living conditions of the people. Though 
eminent economists, (whose names are better not mentioned} talk of 
alternate models of development, they succumb to pressure of the 
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West when it comes to implementation of privatization /liberalization, 
that is, making way for foreign entry into the markets of the 
developing countries, mechanized means of production, displacing 
thousands of labourers and such other measures that go against the 
poor and the agrarian community. Even the Western-bred politicians 
of the Third World do not understand the real picture of poverty 
and squalor whose grooming and education take them away from 
the grass-root reality of the villages. 

One may mention here the Gandhian concept of development 
which visualizes self-supporting rural economies for which each village 
would be perceived as a complete republic, independent of its 
neighbours for its basic wants (like food, clothing, education, water 
etc.). Similarly the Buddhist model of development places the 
individual human being, rather than maximization of economic growth 
or capital accumulation, as the central focus. Though these theories 
may seem out of tune with the present-day policies of globalization 
and liberalization, propagated by the West, there is need to seriously 
ponder over the fact that situations persisting there and in this part 
of the globe (in Asia and Africa) are completely different. The rampant 
increase in population, the widening divide between the rich and the 
poor, between the urban and rural sectors and between the industrial 
and agricultural class as also the lack of grass-root development are 
indeed insurmountable problems which cannot be allowed to 
continue. 

Real development, as advocated by Mahatma Gandhi and many 
other political thinkers and development strategists, ought to rest 
on five pillars: it ought to be indigenous, self-reliant, need-oriented, 
environment friendly and open to institutional change. To achieve 
this, it is necessary to empower the people and recognize the third 
sector, represented by the civil society, as a major emerging sector on 
the development scene. This sector should be instrumental in 
exploring the potential for mobilizing latent human and physical 
resources for local developmental projects, initiated and identified 
at the grass-root level, with people’s participation. This would go a 
long way in strengthening the local economy and closing the inequality 
gap as also reducing poverty. 

This strategy of development has to be adopted by the Third 
World in opposition to the wanton neo-liberal agenda of globalization, 
which is breaking the very fabric of the lives of ordinary people all 
over the world and marginalizing the majority. For a real and effective 
transformation based on the premise of right to development for 
every human being, an alternative strategy has to involve the people 
and only the people, their capacities and liabilities, to move ahead 
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with such development that goes against exclusion and inequality 
and reaches out to all sections of society, especially the majority rural 
populace who are struggling for survival in poverty and squalor. 
How and when this becomes a reality is very difficult to answer at 
this juncture though the crusade is expected to be intensified and 
carried forward with greater force in the coming days. 


DHURJATI MUKHERJEE 

; Joint Secretary 
State Habitat & Environment Forum 
28 Surah East Road 

Kolkata-700 010 


Need for Intensive Non-violence 
Training in the midst of 
Naxal Violence 


In RECENT DAYS, many youths are attracted towards the path of 
violence, for they are, naturally, most vulnerable to easy emotional 
provocation. Violence-based organisations and movements easily 
exploit their weaknesses. Among the various forms of violence found 
in India, Naxal (Maoist) violence is perhaps the most dangerous as it 
has a tendency to gather momentum with the involvement of the 
local people. Naxalization of the youth, consequently, destroys not 
only the youth, but also the nation, in general, and their families in 
particular. Therefore, with a view to keeping the progress of the- 
nation alive, it is imperative to prevent the youth from joining the 
violent movements and direct them in a constructive way by dint of 
intensive non-violence training. 

The acts of violence not only hurt, harm, injure and kill the 
individuals but also diminish the space for democracy available for 
the people at large. It makes normal life of citizens difficult, and in 
Naxal- infested areas, people become sandwiched between two 
opposing forces. It also poses a serious threat to development. Naxal 
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violence has become a major challenge for the administrators and 
law-enforcing agencies. This argument could be proved here by citing 
the former Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh, N. Chandrababu 
Naidu’s statement “Unless extremism (Naxal violence) is countered 
in a clear and decisive manner, it will not be possible to develop 
Andhra Pradesh”. His cabinet took a resolution on 14 November 
2003 which states, “extremism (Naxal violence) is adversely affecting 
investments into the State and negating the efforts of the government 
to create opportunities for employment and a better life for the people 
of Andhra Pradesh. This is creating an atmosphere that is not 
conducive to industrialization and economic progress of the State” 
Like Chandrababu Naidu, many governments and leaders admitted 
the effect of Naxal violence on different occasions. Addressing a public 
meeting in Secunderabad, Sonia Gandhi acknowledged, “peace is a 
pre-requisite for progress and prosperity and the path of violence 
and vendetta are never a solution to any problem”. In a recent 
interview, Prime Minister Manmohan Singh admitted that Naxalite 
menace is the biggest threat to the country. 

Since Naxal violence germinates from socio-economic problems, 
addressing the problems like unemployment, land reforms, 
deterioration of small scale and cottage industries, prohibition, 
rampant corruption, social injustice and exclusive economic policies 
will go a long way in containing it. Having seen the spurt in Naxal 
violence, the governments, in despair, attempt to eliminate them 
through violent operations. They, often, announce a series of monetary 
rewards on the heads of Naxalite leaders ranging between Rs 20,000 
to 13 lakh depending on the position they occupied within the 
organisation. Subsequently, they kill ‘n’ number of Naxalites through 
encounters, sometimes false ones. Despite crores of rupees being 
pumped in, no remedy could be found yet. On the contrary, the 
problem has been aggravated further. Socio-economic development 
accompanied by ‘intensive non-violence training’ is one of the ways 
in which the problem can be moderated. 

Having witnessed the futile results of Chandrababu Naidu’s police 
operations against Naxals, the Congress party came with an alternative 
policy of peace. Its election manifesto released in April 2004 admits, 
“Bullet for Bullet’ policy of the State government has not really helped 
in containing the situation”. The Maoist leaders also have started 
realising the futility of violence and seeking alternatives. For example, 
the Maoist leader of Nepal, Prachanda, stated in a news conference: 
“Our experiences have shown we could not achieve our goals through 
armed revolution; so we have chosen the path of negotiation and 
formed an alliance with the political parties”. 
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There is a Tamil saying that as long as we supply the firewood to 
the oven, boiling cannot be stopped. And so, as long as the youth are 
fascinated by the Naxal ideology, it is difficult to put an end to Naxal 
violence. Charu Mazumdar, a founder member of Naxalism, says: 
“Our experience also shows that we cannot wage guerrilla warfare 
simply by acquiring sophisticated weapons; we must be able to bring 
up men armed with Mao Tsetung’s thought to wield those weapons. 
Unless we are able to bring up such men, the weapons will be of no 
use”. If we check the inflow of youth towards Naxal movement with 
Gandhian thoughts of resisting injustice through non-violence, we 
would be able to wipe out violence and channelise the energy of our 
youth towards socio-economic development of the nation. 

To justify the need for this project, some data on the intensity of 
the problem are in order. In India, 91 districts spread over 11 States 
are affected by Naxal violence. Andhra Pradesh has 8 affected 
districts. As many as 1506 incidents of violence took place in 2006 
and 521 civilians and 167 security personnel were killed. Though this 

'Naxal problem started four decades ago (on 2nd March, 1967), there 
is no symptom of it getting subsided; rather it is expanding every 
day. As far as Andhra Pradesh is concerned, Naxal violence erupted 
in the year 1969 in the regions like Telengana and Srikakulam and 
since then more than 6,000 people have been killed. Extortion becomes 
a common strategy, particularly from corrupt officers. There were at 
least 971 Naxal attacks in the first 7 months of 2007 which was 
approximately equal to that of the entire previous year. According to 
the Intelligence Bureau, every year, Rs. 150 crore to Rs. 200 crore is 
pumped into the movement. The Police Transport Organisation of 
Andhra Pradesh uses at least 200 bullet-proof cars for the protection 
of the Chief Minister, his Cabinet colleagues and other VIPs. It is the 
largest number in the country after Jammu & Kashmir. 

Karl Marx had advised the proletariat to take up arms only when 
all other means have been exhausted. But his followers have adopted 
the principles of Mao. Preventing youth from becoming sympathizers 
or supporters of the Naxal movement and channelising their energy 
towards socio-economic development and growth of the nation 
should be the goal of any training programmeme in non-violence. 

The following strategies could be envisaged: 


Making the youth understand the root causes of Naxal violence. 
Making them realize the futility of the needless sacrifice. 

Creating awareness of the various consequences of the Naxal violence. 
Introducing the concept of non-violence and its efficacy. 

Educating them about successful non-violent movements around the 
world 
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Inculcating Gandhian values so as to be model citizens. 


Non-violence is a very powerful weapon. Those who have been 
involved in bringing about change are firmly committed to non- 
violence, not because it is easy, but because it is an effective and very 
powerful way to bring about positive change. Moreover it allows 
everyone to participate. Non-violence is based on human values and 
principles - such as love, understanding, forgiveness, caring, 
compassion, justice, democracy, equality, security and preservation. 
It is less threatening to ordinary citizens. At the same time, it does 
not mean remaining passive in the presence of injustice, or 
withdrawing from conflict. A commitment to non-violence requires 
the courage to confront injustice. 

Non-violence training can employ ‘Yoga and Meditation’ with 
the aim of making the trainees to look within themselves and gain 
some degree of self-mastery. It further helps to internalize the values 
of truth and non-violence. This was experimented and proved by 
many of our saints and in modern days by physicians with precise 
instruments. Secondly, non-violence is not just a lesson just to learn 
in class rooms. The understanding of non-violence has to be converted 
into an article of faith. 


S. VENKATACHALAM 

Assistant Professor 
Mahatma Gandhi National Institute of 
Research and Social Action 
Hyderabad — 500 029 
E-mail: communevenkat@yahoo.co.in 


Mahatma Gandhi and Two 
Attitudes of Religion 


Ir SEEMS THAT, WHEN one comes in contact with a religion other 
than one’s own, one faces a basic choice: whether to accept it in some 
way or another, or to reject it all together. Mahatma Gandhi's life 
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provides illustrations of both. The following experience he had with 
Mr. Coates, a Quaker, is representative of the second attitude of 
rejection. 


But Mr. Coates was not the man easily to accept defeat. He had great 
affection for me. He saw, round my neck, the Vaishnava necklace of 
Tulasi-beads.. He thought it to be superstition and was pained by it. 
“This superstition does not become you. Come, let me break the 
necklace.” 
“No, you will not. It is a sacred gift from my mother.” 
“But do you believe in it?” 
“I do not know its mysterious significance. I do not think I'should come 
to harm if I did not wear it. But I cannot, without sufficient reason, give 
up a necklace that she put round my neck out of love and in the 
conviction that it would be conducive to my welfare. When, with the 
passage of time, it wears away and breaks of its own accord, I shall 
have no desire to get a new one. But this necklace cannot be broken.” 
Mr. Coates could not appreciate my argument, as he had no regard for 
my religion. He was looking forward to delivering me from the abyss of 
ignorance. He wanted to convince me that, no matter whether there 
` was some truth in other religions, salvation was impossible for me 
unless I accepted Christianity which represented the truth, and that my 
sins would not be washed away except by the intercession of Jesus, and 
that all good works were useless. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s own attitude towards other religions, by 
contrast, seems to imply a kind of acceptance. This may be in part 
due to his family background for he informs us how, as a child, he 
was exposed to various religions in a hospitable way: 


In Rajkot, however, I got an early grounding in toleration for all branches 
of Hinduism and sister religions. For my father and mother would visit 
the Haveli as also Shiva’s and Rama’s temples, and would take or send 
us youngsters there. Jain monks also would pay frequent visits to my 
father, and would even go out of their way to accept food from us—non- 
Jains. They would have talks with my father on subjects religious and 
mundane. 

He had, besides, Musalman and Parsi friends, who would talk to him 
about their own faiths, and he would listen to them always with respect, 
and often with interest. Being his nurse, I often had a chance to be 
present at these talks. These many things combined to inculcate in me a 
toleration for all faiths. 


Mahatma Gandhi subsequently refers to reading the Bible at the 
instance of a Christian friend, of learning about “the prophet’s 
greatness and bravery and austere living,” and reading Washington 
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Irving’ s Life of Mahomet and His Successors, and.of also reading 
. The Sayings of Zarathustra. Contact with Abdulla Sheth also gave 
Mahatma Gandhi “a fair amount of practical knowledge of Islam.” 

However, to describe one’s attitudes towards other religions only 
in terms of rejection and acceptance may be simplistic because both 
the attitudes are capable of refinement. The attitude of rejection for 
instance, may (1) extend to an entire religious tradition or (2) may be 
confined to those parts of it one considers objectionable. Thus a 
Christian might reject Hinduism in its entirety, or reject those parts 
of it which as a Christian one finds (a) morally or (b) theologically 
objectionable. 

Similarly, the acceptance of dioei tradition is not such a 
straightforward matter as it might appear at first sight. After all, 
one way of accepting it would be to accept it all together, to the 
extent of converting to it! Hence-acceptance implies two levels: 
accepting it for oneself or accepting it as a religion of the other on the 
.person’s own terms. Here again the latter attitude is capable of being 
developed in-two directions: (1) accepting a religion as a religion of 
the other without further criticism or (2) even after accepting it as 
‘the other’s religion, distinguishing between those parts of it which 
one thinks of as positive aspects of it and others which one thinks of 
` as negative. 

This kind of “cyitital” Acceptance, -in a curious coincidence of. 
. Opposite, may not be far removed from “critical” rejection! 


ARVIND SHARMA 

Birks Professor of Comparative Religion 
McGill University, Canada 

Email: arvind.sharma@mcgill.ca 


= The Kashmir Imbroglio 


THE KASHMIR SITUATION has once again demonstrated that 
though there may be long periods of quiet and a temporary 
‘appearance of peace and normalcy there is a boiling cauldron of 
discontent which will boil over from time to time and make every 
body on both sides of the divide sit up and wonder how to go about 
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it. It should be clear that more of the same things will not work. 
More of democracy or of development or of repression by the security 
forces can no longer be solutions. I suspect that repression is what 
the agitation leaders in Kashmir want, to advance their political case, 
to draw international attention and embarrass the Indian government 
into accepting a plebiscite or some other political solution ‘on which 
many groups in the West and in India have worked hopefully. 

What needs to be pondered is what has caused this simmering 
discontent. Surely it is not a surge of nationalism as it appears to be. 
It is a twist that the pro secessionist leaders of Kashmir have given it. 
The discontent has much more to do with the quality of life in Kashmir 
, the revolution of rising expectations, and the alienation born of the 
two not being in step. The easing of militancy from which the Indian 
security forces were a strong shield seems to give credence to the 
propaganda that the continued presence in strength of the Indian 
army was proof that it was an occupation army. 

The Indian government should accept the validity of the oft- 
repeated Kashmiri view that the army’s visible presence is a serious 
irritant to the civilian population. It would be so to any population 
Muslim or Hindu to have to live surrounded by army bunkers. One 
of the recent firings was in self-defense against a mob that was trying 
to overrun a bunker. The army presence needs to be seriously 
reviewed and perceptibly cut down. Even if it helps reappearance of 
militancy the army should tackle it from their barracks by greater 
mobility. 

The reduction in the presence of security forces will also be 
welcome to Pakistan. It will appear as a genuine step towards peace 
and encourage Pakistan to go softer on its own role in exporting 
militancy to Jammu & Kashmir. 

The people of Kashmir have a right to exercise and enjoy the 
blessings of democracy as Indian citizens, of holding peaceful 
demonstrations, which should not be met with force or if so only 
rarely. Demonstrations which occasionally turn violent are a 
permanent feature of Indian life. We should not read more into 
Kashmiri demonstrations than we do in the rest of India and should 
not be paranoid about it. 

The Kashmiris should also take note of the level of discontent in 
other parts of India which has not led to secessionism but to a militant 
Naxalite movement. From whom can discontented Biharis or UPites 
secede? They are the heart or core of India and have to put up a 
struggle on changing policies or the delivery system or the political 
leadership, not nationality. Our advice to our Kashmiri brothers is 
also to follow the course that we do in the Indian heartland. 
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Secessionism is a luxury that is particularly popular with and. 
peculiar to border states. It is not an easy thing to achieve and comes 
about, if at all, with much blood and gore as Kashmir has itself 
experienced in the past. All the north-eastern states have seen wisdom 

‘in coming round to solutions other than secession. 

Excessive nationalism is an outmoded sentiment. New nations 
that have come about in the world have not changed much, except 
to put in power a new set of leaders and high expectations that have 
seldom been met The world is learning to live more closely rather 
than separately, by forming larger unions like the European union or 
the ASEAN. It is time we also thought of more inclusive frameworks 
rather than another exclusive framework. It is on building and living 
in such a union within India and Pakistan with free borders and a 
partnership in development and full autonomy in internal matters 
that the Kashmiris should focus rather than separation or azadi. 

Kashmir has been free and independent for many stretches of 
history, but has also been an easy prey to its greedy neighbours in 
Afghanistan, or a princely ruler in India or the Mughals or the British. 
History has a habit of repeating itself if you ignore it. Being a part of 

an inclusive and larger group will make Kashmir safer and more 
autonomous. It is this that Kashmiris should make their goal rather 
than secession from India. 

The two communities both from Jammu & Kashmir targeting each 
other on a-specific act, namely, the allotment and later cancellation of 
100 acres of land to the Amarnath Yatri Board, shows the complexities 
of living in a plural society. The Kashmiris have long lived peaceably 
as part of a plural society. But their leaders would not let them. Some 
of them see a future for themselves as citizens of Pakistan, some in 
independence and some are disgruntled with losing power in India 
or Kashmir. The joke in Kashmir is you are either a winner (of power) 
or a secessionist. As long as there is democracy in Kashmir there are 
bound to be losers who must lose with grace. But this maxim has not 
sunk deep and all losses are attributed to conspiracies of the 
government of India and a history of palace intrigues and abuse for 
some decades in which both Indian and Kashmiri leaders stand to 
blame. Happily it has come to an end now. : 

The problem with India is we are too comfortable with a plural 
society. We need to imaginatively understand the complexes and 
paranoia of a less secular and more closed, homogenous minority 
and do more to win their confidence. 

The problem with Jammu Hindus is of considerable anger by 
being forced out of the valley by militants and not having a'weighty 
presence in the Kashmir government. The anger was waiting to burst 
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out and has done so over the land transfer issue. The dispute is not 
beyond a solution, given goodwill on both sides. 

Yet another stakeholder in the imbroglio is Pakistan which has 
claimed Jammu & Kashmir, a Moslem majority state as a natural 
accretion to Pakistan going by the underlying principle of India’s 
partition though this principle extended only to British India. 
Kashmir was ruled by Maharaja Hari Singh to whose ancestor the 
British had sold it for money. Under the Independence of India 
Act the princely states were free to accede to either India or 
Pakistan or to neither and remain independent. The last seemed 
the preferred option of the Maharaja but his accession to India 
was forced by the kabali raid of Kashmir with covert and later 
overt support of the Pakistan army. 

While accepting the accession, India, at the behest of its 
Governor General Mountbatten, added a rider that she will hold 
a plebiscite to obtain the ratification of the people to the accession. 
The plebiscite was never held partly because Pakistan did not meet 
the UN condition that she must withdraw her forces from J&K 
territory before a plebiscite was held and India advanced the plea 
that election of a constituent assembly and adoption of a J&K 
Constitution and repeated elections were enough evidence of 
people’s ratification of the accession and no plebiscite was needed. 

The plebiscite was mandated by the UN in response to India’s 
complaint of invasion by Pakistan, but under a chapter concerning 
disputed territory. By an irony of international power politics, 
but also because the dispute had no other sensible solution, India, 
the aggrieved party, was put in the dock. The UN had no means 
of enforcing its mandate. Pakistan in the meantime tried to wrest 
Kashmir by force by fighting wars with India in 1947, 1962, 1971 
and 1998, but failed each time. Peace between India and Pakistan 
became a more urgent need to the UN than the resolution of the 
Kashmir dispute. The final resolution was further complicated by 
the two superpowers taking opposite sides and threatening the 
use of their power of veto. A strong opinion in both India and 
Pakistan now prefers te break from the past and reach a political 
solution which has the support of the Kashmiris. A two track 
negotiation has been on for PORCH ME but the main actors have 
since changed. 

India and Pakistan, in the new political climate in Pakistan 
and greater flexibility in India in dealing with the dispute, should 
sit together and find a way out of the Kashmir imbroglio. The 
search for an acceptable final solution of a festering dispute should 
not be queered by hasty or impulsive action by any of the 
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stakeholders leading to the hardening of attitudes of any of them. 
We appeal to the awam in Kashmir, the rest of India and Pakistan 
to cooperate in finding this final solution rather than be misled by 
shortcuts. 


SHREE SHANKAR SHARAN 
President, Awami Eka Manch, Patna/Delhi 
Email: shankarsharan@hotmail.com 


The Significance of Non-Violence 


{ 


THanks TO THE initiative taken by India, there were world-wide 
celebrations of the Mahatma’s birth-day as the International Day of 
Non-violence in response to the call of the UNO. 

Let us begin with defining the ideology of non-violence. If one 
may please, he can substitute the assumedly ‘negative word ‘ non- 
violence with love or compassion. The connotation of this inherent 
quality of the human species would be identical. Like hate and 
violence, love is also a basic nature of all the individual members of 
the human race. Without any exception, a normal human being likes 
to love and be loved. Though this basic instinct is also present more 
or less in all the living beings, the quantum of this emotion’s working 
may be called the watershed between man and other animals. This is 
true particularly from that unidentified period from whence man 
began to be called civilized. The instinct of love, manifested most 
prominently through caring for the helpless offspring, not only up to 
the time from when they are able to gather food or defend themselves, 
but even beyond, may also be marked as the period from which 
family-system, the mother-cell of civilization evolved into existence. 

The science and art of living together, manifested in the family 
system, had larger ramifications in'the formation of human society, 
community and extended up to the evolution of the modern state 
ending up ultimately to the U.N.O and its many associate bodies. 
These expressions of living together require innumerable daily 
adjustments with the other partners at various levels. But without 
such exercises of adjusting and co-operating with each other, 
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manifested in the understanding of the difficulties of the other and 
helping him by trying to accommodate his position as far as possible, 
our Homo sapiens species might have remained confined to our earlier 
savage stage. Hence civilization could also be defined as the science 
and art of living together and developing more and more refined, 
intricate organizations to enable our creative faculties to have more 
and more rooms for collective good. Manifestation of this culture 
has no limits. Starting from welfare of all and expression of unbounded 
spiritual joy, it can extend up to infinity, encompassing the entire 
creation. But we may not forget that the essential precondition of 
such ecstasy is finest possible adjustment with immediate neighbors 
at every level of the social order. Without such a sound base the 
ultimate edifice is but a pipe dream. We may recall in this connection 
an important utterance of the then leader of the Soviet Union, Nikita 
Khrushchev to the effect that man can not choose“his- neighbors, it 
was God who did it. The idea was, man had to learn to live in 
harmony with any type of neighbors that he may come across. Hence 
adjustments with neighbors were the key to peaceful living. And 
without non-violent or loving or compassionate approach, the 
required adjustments were just impossible to achieve. . 

Resting on the unperturbed support of the family, its individual 
members could explore systematically in the domains of any one or 
more of the manifestations of civilization — painting, sculpture; music, 
dancing according to his or her choosing. Needless -té- mention that 
all the outer manifestations of culture, as mentioned ‘above, are creation 
of leisure and this leisure for creative purpose was possible on-account 
of family support. Similarly pursuit of education and’ researches ‘in 
the field of natural and mechanical sciences, in brief the development 
of all civilized activities, are due to the support of the family. 

What the Mahatma did was to understand this basic law of love- 
instinct, inherent in the human species and apply the same in as many 
spheres as possible in the field of human relations. It was’ therefore 
that he was never tired of admitting that he had no new. message to 
give to the world. His faith in the abiding principles of truth and 
non-violence was as old as the hills. All that he had done was to 
apply them in the situations that he faced from time to time. He was 
humble enough to admit, “I have presented no new principles, but 
have tried to re-state old principles. I cannot say how far the 
presentation is'correct, but as it represents my honest conviction, 
and as many friends expect me to solve intricate problems in ahimsa. 
I can only ask them to turn to the series I have been writing”. 

Following the advice of Gandhi let us now examine how he saw 
some of the basic questions of human relation from the point of view 
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of non-violence, before we try to explore the fields in which he strived 
to apply them all through his active life. We can begin with his critique 
of violence, manifested as hate in human relations. He was emphatic: 
“The world is weary of hate. We see the fatigue overcoming the 
western nations. We see that this song of hate has not benefited 
humanity. Let it be the privilege of India to turn a new leaf and set a 
lesson to the world”. Why was Gandhi sure of the world being 
worried due to the application of hate? For, he knew for certain that 
“ The means may be linked to a seed, the end to a tree ; and there is 
just the same inviolable connection between the means and the end 
as there is between the seed and the tree.” 

He made a positive claim that non-violence is a powerful global 
force: “I am not a visionary. I claim to be a practical idealist. The 
religion of non-violence is not meant merely for the rishis and saints. 
It is meant for the common people as well. Non-violence is the law 
of our species as violence is the law of the brute. The spirit lies 
dormant in the brute and he knows no law but of physical might. 
The dignity of man requires obedience to a higher law to the strength 
of spirit. 

“T have therefore ventured to place before India the ancient law 
of self-sacrifice. For, satyagraha and its off-shoots, non-cooperation 
and civil resistance, are nothing but new names for the law of 
suffering. The rishis who discovered the law of non-violence in the 
midst of violence, were greater geniuses than Newton. They were 
themselves greater warriors than Wellington. Having themselves 
known the use of arms, they realized their uselessness and taught a 
- weary world that its salvation lay not through violence but through 
non-violence” 

Critics were not tired of pointing out to Gandhi that there was 
no precedence in history of any people attaining freedom with non- 
violence. Gandhi’s reply was — history, far from being the chronicle 
of recording identical experiences of mankind, was in fact taking 
note of unprecedented adventures of mankind towards civilization. 
“You might of course say that there can be no non-violent rebellion 
and there has been none known to history. Well, it is my ambition to 
provide an instance, and it is my dream that my country may win its 
freedom through non-violence.” Like Columbus, Gandhi gave a call 
to his countrymen to be his companions in his voyage into an 
uncharted sea to reach the EI Dorado, which had been eluding the 
human genius for long. Therefore, he averred that, “True democracy 
or the Swaraj of the masses can never come through untruthful and 
violent means, for the simple reason that the natural corollary to 
their use would be to remove all opposition through the suppression 
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or extermination of the antagonists. That does not make for individual 
freedom. Individual freedom can have the fullest play only under a 
regime of unadulterated ahimsa”. The biblical saying ‘he who takes 
the sword shall perish by it’ has been available to mankind since 
long. Not paying heed to such a basic law by many is at the root of 
their innumerable worries. Again what is achieved with violence also 
can be preserved only with violence. And how many even ina country 
like the U.S.A, where acquiring fire arms is very easy, do own guns 
in that country? Forgetting for a moment the evils of indiscriminate 
availability of guns in the States, the pertinent question is — can the 
arms possessed by individuals match the arsenal of a modern state? 
And if the supremacy of guns is once accepted in the society, would 
not those limited number of citizens, who are adept in gun-tottering, 
dominate over the majority? What would remain of democracy- 
government of the people, by the people and for the people—-under 
such circumstances? 

Not only in the process of achieving freedom, non-violence is 
essential, even in an otherwise ideal democracy, for the deprived 
ethnic, religious, cultural or linguistic groups or for that matter to 
any individual or group developing genuine or imagined feeling of 
being denied of its due, peaceful and non-violent movement or 
resistance to those who are in authority could be the only democratic 
approach. Non-violent resistance or Satyagraha is the only means of 
correcting democracy in a democratic way. Other alternatives are 
creating chaos and disorder by adopting pressure tactics or their 
more violent forms at the cost of paralyzing normal civic life, 
individual deaths or even genocide, which we witness today 
frequently. Hence to Gandhi non-violence was the first as also the 
last resort. For, he was pragmatic enough to realize that laudable 
ends cannot not be achieved through questionable means. He had 
the courage to exclaim: “ I would say ‘means are after all everything.’ 
As the means so the end”. 

Now a quick recapitulation of several types of Satyagraha, which 
were experimented by the Mahatma. To begin with, let us start with 
non-violent action for change in relation with any member of one’s 
own family. Among many such Satyagrahas, which Gandhi undertook 
all through his life, the pioneering was probably confession of his 
guilt of a small theft to support some of his teen-aged experiments 
considered to be taboo in his conservative family. Tears rolled down 
from his ailing father’s eyes, while going through the confession of 
his repentant son, who had prayed for punishment from the head of 
the family. And that was the end of it. The tears of a loving father 
were enough for young Mohan to guard himself in future life. 
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Initiating the Indian community in South Africa to assert their 
self-respect and human rights by defying the white rulers’ apartheid 
policy on the 11th September, 1906, Gandhi introduced this “ moral 
equivalent to war” in the field of politics to be followed up later on 
assiduously by him in the freedom movement of his motherland. 

His first public Satyagraha for the cause of the Dalits, whom he 
lovingly called Harijans was in 1915 when some neighbours began 
victimizing the inmates of his Sabarmati Ashram fetching water from 
a common well since he had a Harijan family also in his extended 
family ie the ashram. Tolerating the insults, without retaliation for 
a couple of days brought about change of heart of the miscreants, 
but the social boycott resulted in drying up the flow of financial 
support to the ashram for such a long period that a time came when 
Gandhi was contemplating to migrate with his ashram inmates to a 
Harijan locality and work along with them as daily wage earners 
since the coffer of the ashram did not have resources enough to support 
the inmates even for a full month. At the nick of the moment, God 
came to his rescue through an anonymous donor, who went away 
silently after donating almost one year’s expenses to the ashram. In 
the meanwhile the social boycott against the ashram died a natural 
death. This act of standing by the side of the Dalits later on prompted 
the Mahatma to mobilize the nation to initiate mass actions to give 
equal right to the long neglected and insulted community, including 
attacking the citadel of conservatism by organizing movements for 
temple entry for the Dalits. 

_ A year after his return to India, it was through a peasant of 
Champaran in Bihar that Gandhi came to know about the agrarian 
problem, and in early 1917, he reached there for an on-the spot study. 
He found that the special problem of the farmers there, was the stain 
of Indigo, since the Indigo planters, mostly British, compelled the 
peasants to cultivate Indigo in a substantial part of their farm-land, 
to be sold to them at a price determined by them alone and that 
blatant exploitation of the farmers was going on for decades with 
the open connivance of the imperial officials. Poor, uneducated and 
unorganized farmers, like their counterparts all over the country, 
were afraid to challenge the white men. Gandhi mobilized them by 
putting courage into their hearts and, to make a long story short, 
within a short span of time the administration yielded by giving 
substantial relief to the farmers. In this process of mobilization of 
people he was able to gain some outstanding colleagues like Maulana 
Mazar-ul Haque, Dr.Rajendra Prasad, Acharya Kripalani and others 
who became his life-long camp-followers. Similarly Gandhi led the 
peasants of Kheda and Bardoli with Sardar Patel by his side in Gujarat 
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also to put an end to the injustices which they had to undergo. 

The next year saw his Satyagraha for the textile mill workers of 
Ahmedabad and after a protracted strike, including Gandhi's 
indefinite fast, both the parties arrived at an honourable settlement. 

By far the most widely known non-violent actions in his career, 
apart from the Satyagraha in South Africa, were the Satyagrahas to 
free India from the bondage of foreign domination. The non- 
cooperation of the twenties of the last century, followed by the Civil 
Disobedience of the thirties and the individual Satyagraha and the 
call for Quit India movement of the forties, combined with other 
national and international forces freed the people who were under 
colonial rule for nearly two centuries. Gandhi had however, asserted 
that his was not the last word in the quest of non-violence. There 
was still a vast uncharted field and he frequently invited the younger 
generation to take up his challenge in the greater interest of humanity. 

Satyagraha or non-violent resistance being as old as the hills, its 
examples are replete in history, nay, Satyagraha has been an active 
force all over the world even from the pre-historic days. What has 
been called the art and science of living together, manifested itself in 
the evolution of the family and was evident in the relation between 
the husband and wife, parents and the children. Welcoming the 
prodigal son back to the family or correcting the wayward children 
with love and affection have been the daily experiences in the families 
since their inception. Leaving apart the examples of the ever active 
family field, the sphere of social relation also abounds in such 
examples. Let us take the example of Socrates, the grand old wise 
man of the past. The conservative oligarchy of his age was up against 
his technique of dialogue and reasoning to arrive at the truth. Hence 
it was convenient for them to order the saintly seeker after truth to 
be put to death on a flimsy charge. The great philosopher resisted 
non-violently and preferred hemlock rather than giving up his 
dialogues and reasoning. And today while Socrates lives for ever, 
his detractors go deep down in history. Similar are the lessons we 
derive from the lives of Lord Buddha, Jesus Christ and celebrities of 
their ilk. . 

Now let us examine a few of the cases of common men of the by- 
gone days who stand as light-houses of non-violent resistances. The 
plebeians of ancient Rome revolted spontaneously against their long- 
drawn socio-economic and political exploitation by the aristocrat 
patricians between 260-244 B.C and were able to gain substantial 
relief. Similarly the Jews of Jerusalem rose in an unarmed revolt 
against the tyrannical Roman emperor Caligula by refusing to install 
his statue in their temple during 37-41 A.D. The unique non-violent 
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no-tax campaigns of the unorganized peasants of Mysore in 1830 A.D 
and that of the Irish tenants in 1881 A.D have been recorded by the 
British chroniclers. The Austro Hungarian empire came into existence 
in 1867 A.D on account of a continuous popular non-violent revolt 
for 15 long years under the leadership of Francis Dick. This appears 
to be a pioneering example of mass non-violent action for achieving 
a political aim. Prior to this in Bengal we witnessed non-violent mass 
action by the saint Chaitanya Mahaprabhu for religious freedom. 
Before the regular anti-lndigo planters’ movement in rural Bengal, 
there was an incident of thousands of the peasants standing silently 
with folded hands before a colonial top-official touring in a steamer 
to study the situation in rural Bengal. The act was to express 
resentment against the tyranny of the British Indigo planters and get 
relief. In the anti Bengal-partition movement also there were many 
such shining examples of non-violent actions, particularly of the young 
boy Chittaranjan Guha Thakutata of Barishal, who would not give 
up his right of chanting “Vande Mataram” defying merciless lashing. 

Coming to the modern age, there are innumerable cases of 
individual, group and mass non-violent actions without direct 
involvement or guidance of Mahatma Gandhi. We will recount only 
a few of them. 

In 1921 the Arabs of Palestine demonstrated such a valiant 
unarmed resistance to the rulers that it drew even the attention of 
Mahatma Gandhi, who commended the movement in Young India of 
26.01.1922. In 1923 the Germans of Rurh and Palitenet joined in a 
sporadic peaceful resistance against the French. It may be recalled 
here that the Germans are considered to be a martial race, who are 
supposed to have no back-ground of non-violent culture. Further, in 
1943 a few hundred German ladies of Berlin showed their moral 
guts, defying Hitler and the occasional bombing of the British aircrafts 
for several days to save nearly 2000 Jews- men, women and children 
conspired by the authorities to be condemned to gas-chamber. 
Determined risking of the lives by the ladies for several days 
compelled the Nazi tyrants to bow down. We may not also forget 
about the recent contribution of the Germans to the cause of non- 
violence through the activities of the Green Party. In the same manner, 
the nearly five-year non-violent movement of the Finnish people 
between 1901 to 1905 to get rid of conscription laws of the ruling 
Russians, succeeded. In 1953, 17 members of the Soviet army braved 
court-martial by declining to spray bullets on the peaceful East- 
German resisters defying the domination of Soviet rulers. So did the 
Czechoslovakian men and women in 1968, when at several places 
they revolted in large numbers against the domination of the Soviet 
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rulers and paid for their urge for freedom by being crushed under 
the wheels of the army tanks and laying their lives due to artillery 
firing. The message of shame reached the Soviet Union in spite of the 
gagged press there and many Soviet intellectuals including young 
scientist Litvinov (the grandson of a former Soviet Foreign Minister), 
faced long-term deportation to Siberia or Labour Camps by protesting - 
publicly against the aggressive policy of their fatherland. Those non- 
violent protests in a closed society like the Soviet Union, created a 
chain-reaction of similar protests, two internationally known men of 
letters being that of the scientist Shakarov and the Nobel-laureate 
Solzhenitsyn. And this eternal craving for freedom in human mind 
continued beneath the surface ever since in the closed societies, 
making their occasional appearances with bewildering bangs in the 
revolt of the dramatist Havel in Czechoslovakia, Polish trade-unionist 
Lech Walesa and his Solidarity Movement including the daring revolt 
of the Soviet leader Gorbachev to be followed later on by the mass 
non-violent resistance of the Soviet Citizens to protect the people’s 
representatives and their parliament (Duma) from the attack of the 
army tanks and armoured cars. 

Before winding up this topic of universal manifestation of non- 
violent resistance in societies unknown for Gandhian ethos, very 
briefly, we would record a few cases of Satyagraha in foreign 
countries, where a handful of people happened to have come across 
with the rudiments of the Gandhian movement. The aspiration and 
the consequent movements of the blacks in South Africa in particular 
and their counterparts in the African continent in general to gain 
freedom and equal rights from the white colonizers were as old as 
the Satyagraha of the Indian settlers of South Africa, and gradually 
gathered momentum even after Gandhi left for India. In addition to 
the well-known father-figure, also known as the “African Gandhi” 
Nelson Mandela, a few among other such non-violent heroes of the 
present age are Bishop Desmond Tutu, Kenneth Kaunda, Ken 
Nnamani, Essop Pahad and many others. The stride towards freedom 
of the USA coloured population, initiated by young reverend Martin 
Luther King Jr.) has become a universal saga, thanks to the Civil 
Rights movement. The sacrifice of the Chinese youth, led by the 
students and young teachers, who came across literatures on Gandhi 
while studying in the USA, while facing the regimented Communist 
tegime’s tanks and army firing squads in the Tiananmen squire in 
1989, is still continuing, albeit in a low key. The two-decade old non- 
violent movement of our immediate neighbours in Myanmar under 
the unique leadership of Aung San Suu Kyi, appears to have drawn 
active sympathy from the world community. There are many such 
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instances in the Philippines, Indonesia, Thailand, Sri Lanka, Algeria, 
Yogoslavia, Norway, Sweden and many other lands. 

Broadly there appears to be three marked stages in man’s 
behaviour pattern towards the other man in the process of the 
evolution of human civilization and culture. An eye for an eye was 
the guiding principle in the primitive stage and to settle score with 
other individuals and groups the weapons that were used were 
stones, bows and arrows, swords and others. Along with graduating 
to firearms and ultimately to atomic weapons, in the second stage 
of human civilization there evolved nation-states, judiciary and law 
enforcing machineries and even world organizations like the UNO 
and International Court to mediate between conflicting individuals, 
groups as also states. But a simple overview of the present-day world- 
affairs would convince any right-thinking person that things are far 
from satisfactory. Undeclared wars and terrorist violence are plaguing 
almost the entire abode of life-support system, as also the mankind. 
N ess to mention that the manifestation of human genius, that 
forged the above mechanisms of reconciliation, appears to be 
inadequate to meet the present challenges. 

Quo Vadis —- where do we go from here? The path of weaponry 
development, if pursued further, would certainly lead to the total 
annihilation of men and nature — the life support system. Regular 
appearance in the society of brain-washed terrorists particularly the 
human bombs, has also to be taken into consideration. And the 
adjudicating institutions developed so far are inadequate for meeting 
the situation. The only alternative worth experimenting with, appears 
to be the instrumentality of love or soul-force, manifested in non- 
violent actions; it is certainly an uncharted course but nevertheless 
full of immense possibilities, as demonstrated by Gandhi and the 
adventurous youths of the generation next, whose brief records have 
been presented above. This spirit of experimentation prompted two 
war-veterans General Liddell Hart of England and the hero of 
Japanese war MacArthur to admit publicly the futility of the path 
of taking to arms. Witnessing the horrors brought about by the “Little 
Boy” or the first atomic explosion, Paul Warefield, the pilot who 
dropped the bomb on Hiroshima later on became an active supporter 
of anti-war movement. This guilt-consciousness haunted him till his 
death (in November, 2007), as is evident from his last testament of 
not allowing the posterity to even identify his grave in future. And 
we should always remember that in comparison to the present-day 
nuclear weapons, the bombs dropped on the two cities of Japan were 
toy bombs only. 

The future of both the human species and its life support system 
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Le., the nature with all the living beings along with their environment, 
is hanging in a balance. The latest example of a dignitary to have 
cautioned the world-leaders is none other than Mr. Banki Moon, the 
Secretary General of the UNO who has urged all concerned about 
the immediate need of checking excessive global warming, a fallout 
of consumerist living-style, without caring for ecological balance. He 
drew on the report of Dr. Rajendra Pachauri, as the head of a team of 
environmental scientists, entrusted to study the same under the aegis 
of the UNO. It may be recalled that the contribution of the team, has 
been recognized suitably by awarding it with the Nobel Prize recently. 
The challenge before the present-day youth is to do something for 
their own survival along with the survival of all others. 


SAILESH KUMAR BANDYOPADHYAY 
V-20, Vivekananda Sarani 
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Ram Chandra Pradhan, Raj to Swaraj, MacMillan India, Ltd, velhy; 
2008, 463 pages, Price Rs. 275. 


Although the cover page of the book declares itself to be a textbook 
on colonialism and nationalism in India, it is much more than a textbook. 
Without being didactic, it is informative, without being ideological, it 
allows different voices and opinions to be heard on several 
controversial issues like the revolutionary movement in India and 
the causes of partitioning of the country. 

R C Pradhan has written a book that was aimed at being 
comprehensive, comprehensible and readable. He has succeeded on 
all his objectives as a result of his long experience of teaching in one 

. of the Colleges of Delhi University, his love for the subject, his open 
mind and unassuming nature. The book is a welcome addition to 
scholarship in the field because it gives not just a historical or political 
science perspective but also of other areas of social science including 
sociology, anthropology and psychology. 

The book is divided into five parts starting from the British 
conquest of India, the minor and mainstream movements of Indian 
nationalism to India’s armed rebellion and ends with the partition of 
the country. The author’s approach in dealing with various issues of 
the nationalist movement is thematic and not chronological. 

The first chapter is essentially historical and deals with Britain’s 
gradual extension of authority of different parts of India — Bengal, 
Awadh, Punjab, Western Frontier areas and their formal annexation 
of several other regions. The British used subterfuge, deceit, military 
and economic power to subdue various regional powers like the 
Marathas, Sikhs, and the Afghans. It also gives an account of their 
victorious battles against the European colonial powers — Dutch, 
Portuguese and the French - which had settled in different parts of 
India. The Chapter is well written and the various maps of India 
from 1561 to 1937 provide a graphical description of the extension of 
British territories from Punjab in the west to Burma in the east. It 
serves as a good background for appreciating the later parts of the 
book. 

How this extension of Indian territories by the East India company 
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including acquiring Diwani rights over Bengal, Orissa and Bihar led to 
exploitation and ruination of Indian agriculture and industry is lucidly 
described in the next two chapters. It inevitably had a profound 
adverse impact on the socio-cultural life of India. 

The author asks several questions regarding British successes in 
India: 


How did a tiny country both in terms of population and geographical 
size overpower India? 

How could a trading company come to rule India politically and 
militarily? 

What were the principal causes behind the ascension of the British 
power in India? 


Part H of the book deals with the main currents of the Indian 
national movement and covers the entire period from the birth of 
the Indian National Congress in 1885, to the partition of Bengal in 
1905, the Khilafat movement, the Non-cooperation and disobedience 
movements and finally the Quit India movement of 1942. There is 
also reference to the recommendations of the Simon Commission and 
the Nehru Report. Part I ends with an analysis of Mahatma Gandhi's 
contribution to the freedom struggle. 

This chapter highlights the various aspects of Gandhi’s actions 
and beliefs. 

Despite some scholars holding the view that violent movements 
led by Indian revolutionaries like Bhagat Singh and the military 
strategy of Subash Bose deserve a major credit for the overthrow of 
the British government, the author underlines the centrality of 
Gandhi's contribution in the freedom struggle. He identifies key 
features of Gandhi’s strategy — the non-cooperation movement, the 
use of the ‘weapon’ of satyagraha, abiding belief in Hindu-Muslim 
unity, unflinchingly holding on to the eternal values of truth, non- 
violence and his total identification with the poor masses of the 
country. The author concludes his estimation and esteem of Gandhi 
by the following words: 


“Gandhi made seminal contribution not only to our freedom struggle 
but also to a new world civilization.” 


The Quit India movement was different from the earlier ones 
because it led to an open rebellion and massive protests against the 
government to leave India and allow the Indians to govern 
themselves. The movement was undertaken by different groups of 
people and leaders of the Congress party, the Congress Socialist party 
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and persons like J P Narayan, Ram Manohar Lohia and others. 

Many students also participated in this movement and hoisted 
the Indian flag at several places. Parallel governments were set up in 
three places in UP, Bengal and Maharashtra and virtually ran the 
governments in these areas, resulting in repression and use of 
excessive force by the British government. To put an end to the use 

cessive violence and to compel the British to leave the country, 

Baier went on a 21 day fast from 10 February 1942 but even during 

this period the government neither gave any indication of leaving 
nor did it release Gandhi from prison. 

But it resulted in many prominent persons to return the 
government awards bestowed on them. Three members of the 
Viceroy’s executive Council resigned as a mark of protest. In addition, 
the fast gave added impetus to the independence movement and 
placed this issue on ‘the world agenda’. However the government 
continued to follow repressive policies and use of force to. quell this 
movement, initiated criminal cases against many people. Thousands 
of people were convicted of various political crimes of violence and 
subversion and 50 people were awarded the death sentence. A few 
newspapers that were supporting this movement were banned. 

Although the Quit India movement led to mobilisation of people 
_ and advanced the cause of India’s freedom, it had, according to some 
~ critics, an adverse effect also. It inevitably led to promoting the Indian 
Muslim League and Jinnah. According to them it brought the British 
close to Jinnah’s viewpoint which led to his emerging as the sole 
spokesperson of the Muslim masses. The author however feels that 
the Cripps mission would have been more disastrous — it would have 
“resulted in not one partition but several partitions of the country”. 
Pradhan feels that despite many drawbacks, the Quit India movement 
“demolished the very foundation of the British rule in India. The 
movement gave a loud and clear message to them to pack up and go 
home ...”. The Indian struggle was also a “trailblazer of the oppressed 
and enslaved people of the world..” 

While the major movements are covered in Part II, the next part 
devotes itself to the so- called minor streams like the roles of the 
Communist party of India, Congress Socialist Party and that of the 
princely India. It also deals with the role of women, the tribal people 
etc. This part is also interesting and informative reading and gives 
insight into the contributions of various persons and groups that are 
not so widely known by students and lay persons. 

In the same vein the roles played by the Ghadar party, the Indian 
National Army (INA) led by Subhash Bose and the armed 
revolutionary movements are also dealt with by the author in Part 
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IV of the book. This will add to a better understanding of the freedom 
movement of India. In their own way these parties, groups and 
individuals contributed to the ultimate success of the movement to 
make India free. 

The book’s last Part is devoted to`an analysis of the various 
Commissions that were set up by the British — the Cripps and the 
Cabinet Missions and the Mountbatten Plan that led to the partition 
of India. The author poses the questions: What were the factors and 
who were the personalities responsible for this catastrophic event? 
In his words this was “the most horrendous event in the long and 
chequered history of India”. On a personal level, this reviewer is 
aware of the trauma and agony suffered by thousands of families 
including his own, when they were forced to migrate from Lahore 
to the Indian part of Punjab. 

The general Indian perspective is that Jinnah’s overarching 
ambition and guile coupled with his obduracy and backing by the 
British policy of ‘divide and rule’ were the principal factors leading 
to partition. Pradhan makes extensive use of Maulana Azad’s book 
India Wins Freedom to put the blame on the statements and actions of 
Nehru and Patel. He cites some critics who hold Gandhi responsible 
for promoting Muslim fundamentalism by ‘giving it sanctity and 
respectability which it never deserved’ and for acquiescing to the 
principle of separate electorate for Muslims in the Lucknow Pact. The 
author rebuts the charges against Gandhi made by various critics 
including Ayesha Jalal who writes that Jinnah was not responsible 
for the partition of the country and puts the blame on Indian leaders. 

That Gandhi did concur with the idea of partition after Nehru 
and Patel had been brought around by Mountbatten is well known 
but equally well known is Gandhi's statement that ‘India will be 
divided over my dead body’. B R Nanda and some other historians 
offer an alternate view and justify the actions of Nehru, Gandhi and 
others on this front. In any case, laying blame on individuals is 
probably not the right approach since historical processes are complex 
and acquire their own momentum, irrespective of contemporary 
actors. 

The agony and unhappiness suffered by Gandhi when Hindu 
Muslim riots broke out and the violence and killings that took place 
after the partition in several places including Lahore and Delhi is 
well known. How Gandhi almost single handedly tried to stop this 
violence is also documented by historians including Maulana Azad. 
Unfortunately this aspect receives only passing reference in the 
present book. 

In conclusion the author writes: 
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Thus the time has come for the people of the Indian subcontinent to 
bury the hatchet and take fresh initiative towards a new road of amity 
and understanding. 


The author concludes on a positive note when he adds: 


“There is no denying the fact that on the road of amity, there are many 
roadblocks. This is not a call for undoing the partition, but a call for 
undoing the heartaches and hangover of partition...” 


R C Pradhan has come out with a comprehensive, lucidly written 
book that should appeal to students, teachers and lay persons. Its 
impact is enhanced by some well-chosen passages or statements of 
the various actors of the freedom struggle. The quotations of Tilak, 
Gokhale, J B Kripalani, Sri Aurobindo, Sardar Patel, C R Das, Motilal 
and Jawaharlal Nehru, Jinnah and Mahatma Gandhi apart from well 
known poets like Tagore, Faiz Ahmad Faiz, W H Auden and others, 
adorn the different chapters of the book. Some remarkable photos 
add to the book’s value and appearance. 

Some minor flaws were also detected. Occasional repetitions of 
the issues being discussed and a few stilted and grammatically 
incorrect sentences need to be corrected. However, the overall quality 
of the book and its moderate price are likely to encourage both libraries 
and individuals to acquire the book. 


RAVI P. BHATIA 

Educationist & Peace Researcher 
(formerly faculty of Delhi University) 
Email: ravipbhatia28@rediffmail.com 


Pritish Acharya, National Movement and Politics in Orissa 1920-29, Sage, 
New Delhi, 2008, pp. 301, Rs.595. 


This book is one among the series of Modern Indian History brought 
out by Sage. This work is an excellent effort by the author to depict 
the history and politics of modern Orissa. The author has done justice 
by looking at Indian national movement from an Orissa perspective 
because Orissa’s response to the freedom movement was not only 
unique but its strategy and objectives were also different from that 
of other provinces. A short period of ten years (1920-29) has been 
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taken up deliberately by the author to make the study of Orissan 
history more focused and pinpointed. The book has analyzed four 
main issues in the form of different chapters - 1) Politics of early 
nationalism and intellectuals in Orissa, 2) Historical analysis of the 
Non-Cooperation Movement (NCM) in Orissa, 1920-22, 3) Situation 
in Post-Non-Cooperation Movement in riasa; 1923-27, and 4) 
Emergence of new forces, 1927-29. 

Rising early nationalism in Orissa was manifested by widespread 
criticism of the British Raj by the newly educated intelligentsia. And 
as the author rightly says, the criticism came in the face of the great 
Orissa famine of 1866, locally called as ‘Naanka Durviksha’ that killed 
millions in the state. The apathy of the government officials, poor 
transport and communication link had made the situation worse. As 
Fakir Mohan Senapati wrote during that time, “the famine was 
aggravated due to the ignorance of the high officials and mischief 
played by some low level officials.” 

The lack of proper education among the masses, careless attitude 
of the government, discriminatory and insensitive attitude of the 
low level local officials and the persisting socio-cultural evils of the 
society were the real hindrances in the path of a just social order as 
the intelligentsia thought. So they raised voice against the government. 
They published different journals and news papers to disseminate 
ideas among the people. They also made efforts to establish 
educational institutes and improve transportation links which were 
in a pathetic state. This was how the nationalist identity movement 
was started in Orissa among the intelligentsia. 

The intelligentsia also played a key role to start the Oriya and 
Orissa movement to retain the Oriya linguistic and cultural identity 
which later resulted in the formation of a separate Orissa province in 
April, 1936. One of the very important things that the author presents 
here is that the local/regional movement in Orissa didn’t counter- 
pose with the national movement. The intellectuals in Orissa set up a 
regional platform called Utkal Union Conference (UUC) in 1903 to 
take up regional issues like protesting cultural domination by others 
and at the same time they took up national issues along with the 
nationalists outside Orissa by advocating national unity. The princely 
class extended their cooperation to the intelligentsia despite their 
loyalty to the government. 

As the author says, there were three distinct political trends in 
the state during the first two decades of the twentieth century. 1) the 
‘loyalists’, comprising the Zamindars and the princely class, 2) the 
‘Liberals’, the first generation of modern Orissan intelligentsia and 
3) ‘Moderate Nationalists’ that constituted the second and younger 
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generation of the intelligentsia. 

The princely class, the ‘Loyalists’ remained loyal to the 
government. So the ‘Moderate Nationalists’ opposed and challenged 
their hegemony and feudal oppression. It also wanted a complete 
integration of the Orissa movement with the Congress. So the 
“Loyalists” and the “Moderate Nationalists’ were opposed to each 
other. The ‘Liberals’ had no basic difference with the “Moderate 
Nationalists’ with regard to the objective and strategy of the 
movement. They also believed in widening the base of the movement 
by mobilizing the people and by confronting the government as well 
as the princely class, but they did it in a slow pace leading to persisting 
difference between the two. The ‘liberals’ opposed to the idea of 
‘Moderate Nationalists’ to merge the UUC with the Congress. So 
there was this intense struggle between these three groups. But the 

. dominance of the ‘Moderate Nationalists’ over the other two was 
seen when the Utkal Provincial Congress Committee (UPCC) was 
formed and the UUC was merged with it during the NCM in 
December 1920. 

The rise and awareness among the intelligentsia in Orissa and 
their fight for a unified Orissa province was in no way opposed to 
the national freedom movement for the Orissan intelligentsia always 
fought against the British in line with the Indian National Congress 
(INC) while at the same time raising their regional/local issues. One 
such evidence was the NCM. It was the first major movement in 
Orissa. Although due to the absence of the senior leaders, the message 
of the NCM couldn’t make much inroad among the local people, the 
young and dynamic leadership were innovative and creative to make 
NCM more effective and fruitful. 

Although the young leadership used the regional peculiarities 
and local cultural symbols to maximize the impact of the movement, 
it didn’t miss the all-India strategy of the Congress. It opposed the 
Montague-Chelmsford Reforms as critically as the Congress and also 
the ‘Punjab Killings’ and “Khilafat Movement’ did bring as much 
attention in Orissa as in other parts of the country. Congress also 
recognized Orissa as a separate linguistic province much before the 
government did. The national movement was so much incorporated 
in local ethos that in few places Lord Jagannath and his famous car 
were decorated in ‘Khadi’. Many regional/local issues could now 
get nation-wide publicity with its integration with the national 
movement. The participation of students and youth was impressive 
in Orissa but the participation of women, tribals and business class 
was very meagre. Also the NCM was largely confined to a few pockets 
in the state. But nevertheless, it was a major breakthrough in Orissan 
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politics of the time. 

The post NCM period i.e. during 1923-27 was a very non-active 
phase of the national movement. During this period, in 1926, the first 
ever communal riot in Orissa history broke out. Congress was 
disintegrated into ‘Swarajists’ or ‘Pro-changers’ or what they were 
called in Orissa as ‘Sahayogis’ (Cooperators) and ‘Non-Swarajists’ or 
‘No-Changers’ or ‘Ashahayogis’ (Non-cooperators). But nonetheless, 
both the camps took up local issues and raised voice against the 
government. Local issues were as much important for them as the 
national issues. Despite their inner differences, there was certain level 
of unity to raise their voice against the anti-people policies of the 
government. 

During 1928 and 1929, the.national movement for freedom again 
became active. The leadership was preparing for the launch of the 
Civil Disobedience Movement (CDM) in 1930. The Congress became 
more organized in the state and worked unitedly. The UPCC strongly 
opposed the Simon Commission. The ‘Bardoli’ Satyagraha was 
internalized by the Orissa leadership and a similar model of agitation 
was launched at Pichukoli in Khurda known as ‘No-rent —hike’ 
agitation. Gandhi’s non-violence method had influenced the Orissan 
politics of the time a lot. 

During this period; a new force constituting students, youths, 
women and people belonging to lower castes emerged. This force 
contributed in the making of the CDM. The local leadership 
throughout raised their regional issues and concerns of the local 
people and at the same time were concerned for the success of the 
mass movement in the national level for getting freedom. This was, 
as the author says, probably the unique component of the political 
life in Orissa during the 1920s. 


PRADEEP KUMAR JENA 

PhD candidate, Centre for the Study of Social Systems, School of 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi-110 067 

Email: pradeepjnu@gmail.com 
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Terrence J. Rynee, Gandhi and Jesus : The Saving Power of Nonviolence 
(Maryknoll, NY.: Orbis Books, 2008). pp. 228. PB US $ 20. 


The book, which emerged from a doctoral thesis, seeks to make an 
appreciative reading of Gandhi’s Satyagraha and, in the light of it, 
introduce the ideas of 4 Christian theologians who have embraced 
the concept of a non-violent Jesus, and finally to reformulate a theory 
of salvation based on non-violent power. The book authored by peace 
researcher Terrence J. Rynee, who has been in the field of health care 
marketing for 25 years, was inspired by The Nonviolent Cross written 
by James Douglass several years earlier. The author found study and 
reflection on Gandhi’s life and work to have altered his own 
understanding of Jesus. Gandhi, according to the author, showed that 
the Sermon on the Mount can be politically effective. He laments that 
not many Christians have recognised this possibility. He identifies 
the reason for that as belief in the “myth of redemptive violence”, 
rooted in a retributive rather than a biblical restorative perspective 
on justice and a theology which accepted violence as a “given for 
humans”. He says that the pursuit of justice is not to be reduced to 
mere meting out of punishment, but should lead to change of heart 
and reconciliation between people. 

The book is organised into five Chapters apart from an 
introduction. It has also a brief prologue. Gandhi, the author says, 

“had an experimental cast of mind: weighing, testing, trying ideas in 
practice, and judging them simply in terms of whether they improved 
the life of humanity” (p. 5). The author says that Gandhi's 
“appropriation of Hinduism as his living religion” was crucial to his 
claiming of swaraj. Although he believed in the sacred scriptures, he 
insisted that they should be subjected to the test of reason. While 
Gandhi was attracted towards the message of the New Testament, 
he did not find it in the practice of the Christians in the West. Gandhi, 
however, hoped that the West would one day come to hear the message 
of the Sermon on the Mount. 

The author finds that Gandhi saw Jesus’ baptism, fasting, 
temptations etc., as a form of “progressive self-purification for the 
sake of human service”. The author says that “Gandhi understood 
the cross as a clarion call to discipleship. Anyone who claims to be a 
Christian had better embrace the idea that they will be in for a life of 
suffering — if they begin to oppose the forces of oppression” (p. 27). 
After reading Tolstoy Gandhi came to believe in “an assertive version 
of non-violence, the importance of service, and the idea of bread 
labour”, values which he also found in John Ruskin. The author says 
that Gandhi interpreted Gita so as to convey the reasons for violence, 
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but a strong message of non-violence. For him, immersion in the world 
and not escape from it was the pathway to Moksha. In the second 
Chapter entitled “ Gandhian Satyagraha”, the author narrates the 
story surrounding the invention of the term and its distinction from 
passive resistance. Gandhi, he said, felt that in the event of the 
government itself becoming lawless, civil disobedience became more 
a matter of duty. He then explicates the general principles of Gandhian 
Satyagraha drawing on Joan Bondurant, Mark Juergensmeyer and R. 
R Diwakar, bringing out its different manifestations quite lucidly. He 
concludes that Satyagraha is “both a theological vision and a way of 
life”. He also relates it with the Jain principle of anekantavanta, its 
description of relative truth and conflict resolution. 

In Chapter 3 the author discusses 4 Christian theologians who 
have embraced non-violence as their organising principle in life. They 
include C.F. Andrews who was very close to Gandhi, John Howard 
Yoder, Bernard Haring and Walter Wink. Andrews “admitted that he 
more clearly understood the teaching on the Sermon on the Mount 
and the significance of the cross because of the personal example of 
Gandhi” (p. 95). For Gandhi, Andrews was the person who really 
lived a Christian life. So, both admired each other. Yoder, a Mennonite 
theologian, challenged Niebuhrian realism. For Yoder, the “issue of 
violence in all its forms — political and social domination, economic 
exploitation, and especially mass organised state violence, was at the 
centre of his theological reflections” (p. 97). He used the term non- 
resistance initially and changed it into non-violent resistance, a quality 
associated with early Christianity, which was lost following the 
marriage of the church and the state during the period of Emperor 
Constantine. 

Bernard Haring was a Catholic priest belonging to the 

emptorist order, who had served as a medic-chaplain during the 
Sedond World War, the experiences of which had made him an 
advocate of peace and non-violence. He found solace in Gandhi during , 
periods of stress and strain, and had also developed a profound 
understanding of his ideas. Gandhi’s Ashrams served as the model 
and inspiration for his work. He was a strong advocate of non-violent 
civilian defence and was happy to see the official church’s change of 
attitude to war after the Second Vatican Council. Walter Wink of 
Auburn Theological Seminary is known for his efforts to overcome 
evil without doing evil, without the actors themselves becoming evil. 
His experiences under the military regime in Chile, apartheid South 
Africa as well in several other oppressive contexts prompted him to 
search for non-violent alternatives to oppression and injustice. Gandhi 
proved to him that loving ones enemy and turning the other cheek 
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are not impossible ideals, but realistic ways of confronting evil. It 
also enabled him to look at the non-violence of Jesus as active, and 
not in passive terms. 

Chapter 4 looks at the different versions of salvation theologies, 
and in the Chapter that follows he constructs a salvation theology 
rooted in the basic principles of Gandhian Satyagraha. He says that 
the four theologians discussed earlier come up with a statement of 
salvation that is coherent, faithful to the scriptures, and responsive to 
community needs. The author believes that Gandhi had influenced 
them either directly or indirectly. They therefore reject both the 
“satisfaction” and “punishment” theories of salvation or approaches 
that attribute violence or retribution to God and come up with a view 
of salvation that is essentially Gandhian. Its elements are the presence 
of a developed historical consciousness, capability to deal with social 
as well as personal sins and evils, recognition of the isomorphism 
between Jesus’ life, death and resurrection, a sensible theory of 
causation and alternative approaches to power beyond the 
conventional categories associated with domination and control. 

The author has brought Gandhi closer to a Christian audience, 
bringing also in its wake the examples of a number of theologians 
who have been influenced by Gandhian non-violence. The book has 
proven that Gandhi has been a major influence on many Christians, 
some of whom did set up ashrams in India along Gandhian lines. The 
name of Bede Griffiths and Francis Acharya immediately come to our 
mind. The book makes it possible for students of theology to relate 
to Gandhi through an alternative reading of the Bible and its message. 
Likewise, it also opens up the possibility of a passage from a careful 
reading of the Bible to Gandhi. The author has prepared the book 
after consulting a wide variety of sources. It is a must read for students 
of Christian theology, Gandhian Studies and Peace Studies. 
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‘Half Naked Fakir’ 
The Story of Gandhi's Personal Search 
for Sartorial Integrity 


Peter Gonsalves 


ABSTRACT 


“Half-naked Fakir’ — the story of Gandhi's personal search for sartorial integrity, 
is a three-part historico-biographical essay that brings together M. K. Gandhi's 
essential thoughts and anecdotes on his exploration of truth via attire. The 
reader is invited to grasp the nuances of Gandhi's progressive journey towards 
personal and sartorial authenticity, from imitating the English in London, to 
searching for an Indian identity in South Africa, to becoming the dhoti-clad 
Mahatma of India’s millions. 


Winston CHURCHILL DISPARAGINGLY referred to Mohandas 
Gandhi as the ‘half-naked fakir’.! Gandhi regarded the expression as 
a compliment. He felt unworthy of being called “a fakir and that 
(too) naked — a more difficult task.” He then implored Churchill: 
“{T]rust and use me for the sake of your people and mine and through 
them those of the world.”? 

A recent collection of visual images from around the world reveals 
Gandhi’s impact on popular culture as ‘the conscience of humanity”. 
But it also demonstrates how globally identifiable the man in the 
loincloth® is. What may not be common knowledge, however, are the 
reasons that spurred him on to dress the way he did. 

This essay is an attempt to fill that lacuna. It presents 
autobiographical details of the choice of attire from the perspective 
of Gandhi's ‘experiments with truth’.® It traces Gandhi’s journey 
towards sartorial integrity.” 
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By ‘integrity’ is meant the quality of wholeness, completeness, 
moral soundness, honesty, genuineness, freedom from, corrupting 
motives.’ By ‘sartorial integrity’ I mean a state in which one’s moral 
well-being affects the way one dresses and presents oneself to others. 
It is a state of perfect symmetry between one’s identity and 
appearance, between one’s substance and form. To be a sartorially 
integrated person means to reflect the honesty of character through 
the dignity of bodily decorum in the face of all costs, difficulties, and 
imperative urges.? 

. It is common knowledge that clothing is an important way 
through which one’s personality is communicated. Yet, how does dress 
add credibility to the wearer? To an external observer, sartorial 
consistency with the values one lives by can only be measured 
holistically, that is, within the broader framework of other verbal 
and non-verbal signals.!° The quality of ‘completeness’ is natural to a 
well integrated life and a strong indication of its credibility. In the 
presence of sartorially integrated individuals one is aware of their 
genuineness, that they are not merely playing a role or dressing solely 
to impress. 

For most of us, attire is a given datum, a product of our culture 
and context. We usually follow the status quo or the dominant trends 
in fashion promoted by our peers and associates. Gandhi, too, began 
his clothing experiments in similar circumstances. But he gradually 
evolved, thanks to his habitual soul-searching in pursuit of deeper 
significance. He interpreted and reinterpreted the personal and social 
meanings of his sartorial identity through nearly sixty years of his 
life: from a shy and impressionable adolescent eager to imitate the 
English dress code he learned to discover his Indian identity and its 
implications amidst the rabid racism of South Africa, until, on his 
return to India, he dared to choose the loincloth as a powerful political 
statement before the imperial world. Each of these three phases will 
be elaborated from a historico-biographical perspective in this essay. 
The focus is strictly on Gandhi’s personal experience, not on the social 
revolution it spawned. The conclusion briefly rearticulates his salient 
insights on the road to becoming sartorially integrated. 
1L. The passion to be an ‘English Gentleman’: 1869 -1891 
The earliest photograph of Mohandas, probably taken at seven years 
of age, shows him elegantly attired in a dark coloured coat, wearing 
a dhoti with a shining necklace and a velvet Kathiawad cap. It is a 
testament to the political and economic advantages he enjoyed as a 
descendant of a prominent official in the princely courts of 
Kathiawad."! ` 
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At school he did not stand out from his classmates in any ` 
exceptional way. He avoided the limelight and did not socialise with 
his companions for fear of being ridiculed. He jealously guarded his 
reputation and the slightest aspersion on it would draw tears. 

After his marriage and the death of his father he decided to leave 
for London. The customary blessing of his uncle was accompanied by 
a stern warning to preserve his Hindu faith and to resist the Eúropean 
lifestyle that easily attracted many Indian youth who had gone to 
England for their education! 

With the help of a knowledgeable friend he was able to acquire 
clothes, some of which he disliked: the necktie seemed abhorrent and 
the short jacket immodest. But these were petty choices before his 
great yearning to go to “the very centre of civilization”!*. He even 
removed the '‘shika!® on the eve of his departure, lest it make him look 
like a “barbarian in the eyes of the Englishmen”?!®. 

Gandhi’s acute shyness, fear of ridicule and touchiness in matters 
of clothing initially impeded him from adapting to English customs. 
While on board the ship, he refrained from speaking and mixing with 
the English passengers. His only Indian companion urged him to 
associate freely but in vain. On reaching Southampton he was 
exceedingly ashamed of his attire. His Indian host who came to receive 
him smiled at his being in flannels.” 

It took some time to adjust to the new climate and culture. He 
struggled to maintain a strictly vegetarian diet - a promise he had 
made to his mother, but a great embarrassment to his friends. To 
compensate for this social disadvantage, he strove to dress like the 


perfect English gentleman. He recalls: 


The clothes after the Bombay cut that I was wearing were, I thought, 
unsuitable for English society, and I got new ones at the Army and Navy 
stores. I also went in for a chimney-pot hat costing nineteen shillings, an 
excessive price in those days. Not content with this, I wasted ten pounds 
on an evening suit made in Bond Street, the centre of fashionable life in 
London; and got my good and noble-hearted brother to send me a double 
watch-chain of gold. It was not correct to wear a ready-made tie and I 
learnt the art of tying one for myself. While in India, the mirror had been 
a luxury permitted on the days when the family barber gave me a shave. 
Here I wasted ten minutes every day before a huge mirror, watching 
myself arranging my tie and parting my hair in the correct fashion. My 
hair was by no means soft, and every day it meant a regular struggle 
with the brush to keep it in position. Each time the hat was put on and 
off, the hand would automatically move towards the head to adjust the 
hair, not to mention the other civilized habit of the hand every now and 


then operating for the same purpose when sitting in polished society [...]. 
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As if all this were not enough to make me look the thing, I directed my 
attention to other details that were supposed to go towards the making 


of an English gentleman.}8 


He took lessons in elocution, dancing and playing the violin. The 
infatuation lasted barely three months. In contrast, he admitted that 
“the punctiliousness in dress persisted for years.”19 

In his unpublished handbook entitled Guide to London? which 
was meant to help Indian students desirous of travelling to England, 
Gandhi reserved a section on the importance of dressing correctly. It 
included a list of ‘necessary things’ to carry along from India. Although 
an inconsequential work, it reflects Gandhi’s meticulous observation 
of English ‘clothing etiquette. The advice he provides his readers may 
be summed up as follows: Attention to clothing is important. It gives 
oneself respect in the company of others. It distinguishes one’s ability 
to blend with accepted standards of culture, which must be respected, 
although without exaggeration and extravagance. One must conform 
to the prevalent fashion with discretion. Choosing to be a non- 
conformist, however, runs the risk of creating a ‘violent break’ from 
culture. Being tidy in one’s dress is all important.2! 

Gandhi's concern for conforming to English sartorial anes 
can also be seen in his remarks on the attire of a certain Gujarati 
visitor called Narayan Hemachandra, who visited England without 


knowing English. 


His dress was queer, a clumsy pair of trousers, a wrinkled, dirty, brown 
coat after the Parsi fashion, no necktie or collar, and a tasselled woollen 
cap. He grew a long beard. [...] Such a queer-looking and queerly dressed 
person was bound to be singled out in fashionable society.” 


A few days later, Gandhi accompanied him on a visit to Cardinal 
Manning and was surprised to find Hemchandra in the same clothes. 
Gandhi tried to apprise him of the need for appropriate attire. 
Hemchandra replied, “You, civilized fellows are all cowards. Great 
men never look at a person’s exterior. They think of his heart.”? On 
another day, Gandhi spotted him in a shirt and dhoti. The landlady 
was frightened. Gandhi himself was shocked. Much later he learned 
that on visiting the United States, Hemchandra was prosecuted for 
being indecently dressed since he went about in a shirt and a dhoti.?4 

It is worth noting here that almost sixty years later Gandhi himself 
would effect the ‘violent break’ by visiting England dressed in a dhoti, 
and without a shirt! 

By 1890, Gandhi had almost turned into the English gentleman of 
his dreams. It boosted his self-image and seemed to give him the 
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respectability he was seeking from his English friends. Sachidananda 
Sinha, a future liberal leader of the Indian Independence Movement 
who saw him at Piccadilly Circus in February that year, described his 
attire as follows: 


He was wearing a high silk top hat burnished bright, a Gladstonian 
collar, stiff and starched, a rather flashy tie displaying almost all the 
colours of the rainbow under which there was a fine striped silk shirt. 
He wore as his outer clothes a morning coat, a double-breasted vest, and 
dark-striped trousers to match and not only patent leather boots, but 
spats over them. He carried leather gloves, and a silver mounted stick, 
but wore no spectacles. He was to use the contemporary slang, a nut, a 
masher, a blood — a student more interested in fashion frivolities than in 
his studies.” 


On his return to India in July, 1891, Gandhi’s elder brother, 
Laxmidas, spent much money to create an English atmosphere in the 
home to make his brother feel comfortable in his newly appropriated 

identity. All this added to the mounts Spee expenses of Laxmidas’ 
household. Gandhi “put the finishing touch”“° by introducing oatmeal 
porridge and cocoa, even though he contributed little to the financial 
resources. He recalls: “Boots and shoes were already there: I 
completed the Europeanization by adding the European dress.” 

Clearly, Gandhi was forcing a standard of living on his dear ones, 
fully convinced that the foreign culture he was imposing was for 
their own good. As the new England-returned barrister-at-law in an 
ordinary Kathiawadi neighbourhood, he saw himself as the pride of 
his family. 

2. The search for sartorial significance: 1892-1913 


Gandhi reached Durban in South Africa as a well-attired, twenty- 
four year old advocate ‘with a due sense of his importance’. His 
conviction that the English dress code would give Indians social 
respectability was in for a rude shock. People looked at him curiously. 
His clothes marked him out from other Indians. He had a frock-coat 
and a turban, an imitation of the Bengal pugree.*? Even his client, 
Abdulla Sheth, eden his style of dressing “expensive like that of 
the Europeans.”? 

Not only was an Indian attired in European clothes a strange site 
in Durban, Gandhi had to learn that an Indian in decent Indian dress 
was also unacceptable. On his first visit to the court the Magistrate 
kept staring at him and finally asked him to take off his turban, which 
he refused to do and left the court.3! This incident was reported in 
the The Natal Mercury on 26 May, 1893. The very same day, Gandhi 
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explained to the editor of the newspaper that retaining his Indian 
headgear was a sign of respect according to Indian custom and that 
he did not mean to offend the Magistrate by retaining a trivial sign of 
his Indian identity. 

The question of Indian identity i in South Africa was complex. The 
indentured Indians or contract workers were of Tamil, Telugu and 
North Indian origin. The white races of South Africa called them 
‘coolies’,?2 a term that was often used in a disparaging manner for all 
Indians. It was a term that the so-called free Indians (non indentured 
Indians) in South Africa resented. The latter were the majority, and 
were mainly merchants and businessmen.” The Muslims among them 
preferred to be called Arabs, and the Parsis among them wished to 
be recognized as Persians. In so doing, these two groups abjured any 
identification with the indentured Indians. 

Most Indians were required to take their turbans off on entering 
the court, except Muslims who wore the turban as part of their Muslim 
costume. Since Gandhi was to frequent the courts due to his profession, 
he thought of discarding the use of the turban altogether and decided 
to use an English hat instead. He was immediately warned by his 
host Abdulla Sheth that such a move would pass him off as a waiter. 
He decided to keep the turban - a choice he ‘practically’ maintained 
till the end of his stay in South Africa.* 

There were deeper lessons in the significance of clothing in store. 
Gandhi was accustomed to a way of living typical of a barrister. He 
travelled first class, used European dress and expected to receive the 
same courtesies that he received back in England. But life in South 
Africa was starkly prejudiced against the coloured races. He had to 
swallow this bitter pill on a wintry night in 1893 when he was thrown 
out of the train at Pietermaritzburg station. Neither his first class 
ticket nor his European attire could convince the white constable that 
he, an Indian, was worthy to travel as he liked.” This truth was 
made even clearer as he continued to suffer more hardships for the 
rest of the journey to Pretoria. He was made to sit on a dirty sackcloth 
laid out on the footboard of the coach despite the fact that he had a 
valid ticket to sit along with other (white) passengers. When he 
protested, he received a volley of blows and a storm of insults. He 
reached Johannesburg and was refused admittance in a hotel. He 
stayed with Sheth Abdul Gani who advised him to continue his journey 
to Pretoria by travelling third class, like every other Indian, because 
“[clonditions in the Transvaal are worse than in Natal. First and second 
class tickets are never issued to Indians.”°” Gandhi sent for the railway 
regulations and after reading them insisted on travelling first class or 
by taxi all the thirty-seven miles to Pretoria: 
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Sheth Abdul Gani drew my attention to the extra time and money this 
would mean, but agreed to my proposal to travel first, and accordingly 
we sent a note to the Station Master. I mentioned in my note that I was a 
barrister and that I always travelled first. I also stated in the letter that I 
needed to reach Pretoria as early as possible, that as there was no time to 
await his reply I would receive it in person at the station, and that I 
should expect to get a first class ticket. There was, of course, a purpose 
behind asking for the reply in person. I thought that if the Station master 
gave a written reply, he would certainly say ‘No’, especially because he 
would have his own notion of a ‘coolie’ barrister. would, therefore, appear 
before him in faultless English dress, talk to him and possibly persuade him 
to issue a first class ticket. So I went to the station in a frock-coat and 
necktie, placed a sovereign for my fare on the counter and asked for a 
first class ticket.” 


While in the train, the same fate would have befallen Gandhi as at 
Pietermaritzburg station, had it not been for the concession made by 
the only other passenger who insisted with the guard that he did not 
mind Gandhi's presence in the same first class compartment. But before 
taking leave, the guard, speaking to the Englishman, issued his final 
salvo directed at Gandhi: “If you want to travel with a coolie, what 
do I care?” 

On reaching Pretoria, he lost no time in gathering together the 
Indians settled there. 


I thus, made an intimate study of the hard condition of the Indian settlers, 
not only by reading and hearing about it, but by personal experience. I 

_ saw that South Africa was no country for self-respecting Indians, and my 
mnd became more/and snnte eeeupicd with the queston-as t kow tue 
state of things might be improved. 


Initially, it was precisely this group, the ‘self-respecting’ business 
and merchant Indians, that he was concerned about. He had left the 
shores of Bombay to defend a businessman’s interests, after all. He 
wrote out a petition to the railway authorities asking that certain 
Indians be given permission to travel first and second class instead of 
consigning all of them to the “tin compartment reserved for natives 
and other coloured people in which we are literally packed like sheep, 
without regard to our dress, our behaviour or our position.”41 

The reply he received declared that “first and second class tickets 
would be issued to Indians who were properly dressed.”** Gandhi was 
quick to discover the catch: “This was far from giving adequate relief, 
as it rested with the Station Master to decide who was ‘properly 
dressed.” Gandhi felt that at the bottom of the law was a deep 
prejudice against all Indians. He believed that the whites did not 
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wish to make a distinction between well-dressed Indians and 
indentured Indians and the railway law was merely an articulation of 
this point of view. 


But (they) ask how they are to distinguish between an indentured Indian 
and a free Indian. We, on the other hand, submit that nothing can be 
easier. The indentured Indian is never dressed in a fashionable dress. 
The presumption should be in favour of, not against, the Indian, especially 
an Indian of the type I am referring to.“ 


It appears that, at this stage of his life, Gandhi approves of 
discrimination. He is surprised at the inability of the Government to 
discriminate between Indians who are well-dressed from those who 
are not. He resents the Government’s method of treating all Indians 
as underdogs: “the Asian dirt to be heartily cursed”. 

Gandhi’s bourgeois slant in favour of wealthier Indians was 
suddenly challenged in 1884 when he met Balasundaram, an 
indentured labourer. 


I had put in scarcely three or four months’ practice [...], when a Tamil 
man in tattered clothes, head-gear in hand, two front teeth broken and 
his mouth bleeding, stood before me trembling and weeping. He had 
been heavily belaboured by his master. 


For the first time Gandhi was confronted with the sad plight of 
indentured Indians. His understanding of Indian identity began to 
change. He began to see himself as a servant-leader of all Indians, not 

_merely of the elite. He started his own newspaper called Indian Opinion 
‘to serve” the community. He made a detailed study of the condition 
of indentured labourers and began a campaign to free them from an 
unjust tax which gave birth to an unprecedented phenomenon in South 
Africa: the unity of indentured and free Indians who fought for their 
rights on one platform. 

During this period, we are not told of major alterations in his 
attire till 1912. Photographs between 1894 and 1912 continue to show 
him wearing English clothes and a turban.” Interiorly, however, there 
were stirrings of change. He felt dissatisfied with limiting his activity 
to legal practice alone and sensed the urge for selfless social work. 
Contrarily, he found it difficult to compromise the dignity of his 
profession or to exchange his European attire for something more 
simple. This dilemma is best expressed by Gandhi himself when he 
brought his family to South Africa for the first time in 1896: 


I believed, at the time of which I am writing, that in order to look civilized, 
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our dress and manners had as far as possible to approximate to the 
European standard. Because I thought only thus could we have some 
influence, and without influence it would not be possible to serve the 
community. 

I, therefore, determined the style of dress for my wife and children. How 
could I like them to be known as Kathiawad Banias? The Parsis used 
then to be regarded as the most civilized people amongst Indians, and 
so, when the complete European style seemed to be unsuited, we adopted 
the Parsi style. Accordingly, my wife wore the Parsi sari, and the boys 
the Parsi coat and trousers. Of course, no one could be without shoes 
and stockings. It was long before my wife and children could get used to 
them. The shoes cramped their feet and the stockings stank with 
perspiration. The toes often got sore, I always had my answers ready to 
all these objections. But I have an impression that it was not so much the 
answers as the force of authority that carried conviction. They agreed to 
the changes in dress as there was no alternative. In the same spirit and 
with even more reluctance they adopted the use of knives and forks. 


Gradually, the burden of settling the family in South Africa in a 
well-furnished house was beginning to take its toll. He realized he 
could not live in comfort anymore. He began to cut down on expenses. 
He started to wash his own clothes, shave himself and cut his own 
hair — his first experiences of the practice of ‘self-reliance’ which would 
later develop into the concept of swadeshi. Determined to choose the 
simple life, he surrendered nonessential things and found the 
experience liberating.>! A remark he made in reference to the difficult 
task of cleaning his own shirt collars is noteworthy: “The result was 
that, though the collar was fairly stiff, the superfluous starch 
continually dropped off it. I went to court with the collar on, thus 
inviting the ridicule of brother barristers, but even in those days I 
could be impervious to ridicule.”°* . 

This attitude — standing up to ridicule — was an indication of how 
much he had matured from the once shy schoolboy who fled his 
companions for fear of being teased. He was now beginning to see 
the importance of placing personal integrity above social acceptability. 
This perspective developed into an attitude that paved the way for a 
wide variety of courageous sartorial experiments. But before we 
venture to examine them, it is important to look briefly at eight key 
experiences that steeled his character and prepared him for the 
challenges ahead.” 

Gandhi's longing for humanitarian work of a permanent nature 
led him to Dr. Booth, the head of the St. Aidan’s Mission. Here he 
served for some time as a nurse in the hospital. He made time from 
office work to spend one to two hours daily. It brought him some 
peace and deeper contact with human suffering.” 
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The mission hospital trained him for the more difficult task of 
nursing the wounded soldiers during the Boer War of 1899. He 
collected together as many friends as possible and “with great 
difficulty got their services accepted as an ambulance corps”. His 
group of volunteers consisted of “300 free Indians and 800 indentured 
labourers”, A 

Inspired by John Ruskin’s Unto This Last,” Gandhi founded the 
- Phoenix Settlement in 1904. It was situated a few miles north of 
Durban and was the locus for a series of experiments in communal 
living, simplicity of lifestyle, ethical behaviour, service-oriented 
education, agricultural work, handicrafts and dietetics. The members 
included Indian and English friends ready to cast in their lot with 
Gandhi who was the undisputed leader and mentor. 

In June 1910, he received 1100 acres of farm land as a gift from his 
friend and admirer Hermann Kallenbach.°? It was called Tolstoy 
Farm.© Here Gandhi, his family and Kallenbach lived and worked 
with the families of jailed satyagrahis in Spartan simplicity and 
discipline. They cut down expenses to the barest minimum, changed 
their dress from European clothes to labourers’ attire, such as 
“workingmen’s trousers and shirts, which were imitated from 
prisoners’ uniform.”°! For footwear they learned to make sandals 
from a neighbouring monastery. Self-sufficiency through self-reliance 
was the key. It extended to other aspects of living a common life.62 

In February 1906, the so-called ‘Zulu Rebellion’ broke out. 
Gandhi's loyalty to the British Empire and his sympathies for the 
` Zulu cause spurred him once again to form the Indian Ambulance 
Corps. Through this experience he saw the excruciating pain of the 
hunted Zulus who were mercilessly flogged, and whose lacerated 
flesh no white nurses were willing to tend. Exposure to this horrible 
spectacle of man’s cruelty toman brought about a deep anguish. 
Krishna Kripalani presents this extremely delicate moment in Gandhi’s 
life as follows: 


“Mh the heat of this painfully vivid experience of human misery what 
had been slowly incubating burst through the shell of indecision and 
took shape as a firm resolve [...]. If life was to be dedicated to the service 
of his fellowmen, if spiritual enlightenment was to be the goal of his 
striving, he must for ever abjure the lust of flesh and observe strict celibacy 


or what Hindu scriptures called brahmacharya.”™ 


He took the vow “after full discussion and mature deliberation” 
and after consulting his wife who, he claims, had no objection. After 
some years of practice he described the ience of living the vow 

-as “a matter of ever-increasing joy”™, a condition that was 
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indispensable for self-realization: “I clearly saw that one aspiring to 
serve humanity with his whole soul could not do without it.“66 

Gandhi could see the self-purification and the choice for simplicity 
leading him to a very special way of life, and he invited like-minded 
seekers of truth to join him. The principle underpinning their 
commitment he called Satyagraha, which means ‘soul force’ or ‘truth 
force’. In Satyagraha in South Africa he distinguishes it from passive 
resistance: 


The power of suggestion is such that a man at last becomes what he 
believes himself to be [...]. If we are Satyagrahis and offer Satyagraha 
believing ourselves to be strong, two clear consequences result from it. 
Fostering the idea of strength, we grow stronger and stronger every day. 
With the increase in our strength, our Satyagraha too becomes more 
effective and we would never be casting about for an opportunity to give 
it up. Again, while there is no scope for love in passive resistance, on the 
other hand not only has hatred no place in Satyagraha but is a positive 
breach of its ruling principle [...]. Satyagraha postulates the conquest of 
the adversary by suffering in one’s own person.” 


The profound interior transformation caused by his adoption of 
brahmacharya and satyagraha motivated Gandhi to symbolise the change 
through a new form of dress. He called it the ‘mourning robe’. It 
consisted of a white kurta and dhoti.8 Although this transition was 
not definitive, he considered it sufficiently important to actually pose 
alone for a photograph. The Satyagraha he began in 1906 reached its 
climax in 1913 with the epic march of 5,000 workers indentured in the 
coal mines of Natal. It consisted of acts of civil disobedience that 
included courting arrest and imprisonment. Gandhi discovered the 

‘symbolic power of such non-violent action and encouraged it among 
his satyagrahis. Prison-going was an integral part of living from the 
well-springs of ‘soul-force’. 

In 1909, on his return from London to South Africa, Gandhi wrote 
Hind Swaraj.® It is a “compendious political manifesto””, the 
“quintessence of Gandhian thought at its purest, its fiercest and its 
crudest””!, the crystallization of his most radical ideas directed at 
young Indian anarchists who sought to violently retaliate against 
British subjugation. In it he fiercely criticizes Western civilization as 
being one that feeds on bodily rather than spiritual needs. He criticizes 
the view that the European dress would have a civilizing effect on Indians. He 
criticizes India’s dependence on Manchester for cloth requirements 
as well as India’s use of mills and machinery. 

The impact of the above experiences on Gandhi’s personal life 
began to be reflected in his sartorial choices. They were less an 
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expression of European culture and more a symbol of satyagraha in 
solidarity with suffering humanity. On 21 December 1913, he appeared 
at a mass gathering in Durban dressed as an indentured Indian and 
for the first time explained his motives for dressing differently before 
a crowd of about seven thousand persons including some prominent 
Europeans. His chronicler notes: -` 


They [the Indians] would notice he had changed his dress from that he 
had formerly adopted for the last 20 years, and he had decided on the 
change when he heard of the shooting of their fellow-countrymen. No 
matter whether the shooting was found to be justified or not, the fact was 
that they were shot, and those bullets shot him (Mr. Gandhi) through the 
heart also [...]. He felt that he should go into mourning at least for a 
Period [...]. He was not prepared himself to accept the European mourning 
dress for this purpose, and, with some modification in deference to the 
feelings of his European friends, he had adopted the dress similar to that 
of an indentured Indian. He asked his fellow-countrymen to adopt some 
sign Iss mourning [...], and further to adopt some inward observance 
also. 


It was probably the first of many public speeches in which Gandhi 
would appeal for a change of dress as a symbol, as a collaborative sign 
of solidarity for a worthy cause. In it he explained the Hindu 
philosophical principles underlying the penitential life of the satyagrahi 
through the correction of wrong-doing by an act of atonement. The 
mere change to simple clothes was not enough, he told them. Those 
who chose to display their sorrow through dress should also conform 
their inner selves to their outer appearance, by suffering, self-sacrifice, 
renunciation of physical comfort and, eventually, preparation to 
embrace death whenever and however it comes.” 

Gandhi had come a long way in his discovery of the significance 
of attire. He had begun to value the semiotic properties of clothing 
for personal integrity as an extension and expression of one’s moral 
and political convictions in social and political spaces. It was a 
realisation he would exploit fully in India. 


3. The ‘upclothing’ of the Mahatma: 1914-1948 


On 19 December 1914, Gandhi and Kasturba sailed for India on board 
the S S Arabia. Four days later, to the surprise of his fellow passengers, 
he suddenly made his appearance in Indian dress. On disembarking 
at Bombay, Gandhi’s unexpected attire startled the elite crowd of 
admirers and well-wishers who had thronged to welcome him.”4 He 
wore a “Kathiawadi suit of clothes consisting of a shirt, a dhoti, a 
cloak and a white scarf, all made of Indian mill cloth.” 
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He was immediately honoured at a reception in Bombay, held at 
Mr. Jehangir Petit’s place. It was, according to him, “an occasion for 
offering what might be called a little Satyagraha””®. Gandhi was 
embarrassed to find himself in “palatial surroundings of dazzling 
splendour’””. Dressed in his simple Indian attire amidst Mr. Petit’s 
Westernised guests, he r-calls: “I, who had lived my best life among 
the indentured labourers, felt myself a complete rustic [...], the pomp 
and ep our of Mr. Petit’s 8 mansion made me feel absolutely out of 
my element.”78 

Before he entered into public service he took Gokhale’s advice 
and travelled the length and breadth of India in order to deepen his 
experience of the complex Indian reality. He went a step further than 
the advice he received by choosing to travel third class, intending to 
expose himself to the terrible conditions of the poor and to view life 
- from their perspective.” He believed that “no reform is possible unless 
some of the educated and the rich voluntarily accept the status of the 
poor, travel third class, refuse to enjoy the hardships, discourtesies 
and injustice as a matter of course; fight for their removal.”®° 

The experience profoundly disturbed him. He became aware that 
political enslavement from British rule was not the only evil to be 
eradicated. India needed to be set free from many more constraints 
such as untouchability, poverty, communalism, lack of sanitation, 
selfishness and even religious hypocrisy.5! 

In May 1915 he set up the Satyagraha Ashram on the outskirts of 
the city of Ahmedabad ata place called Kochrab. He chose Ahmedabad 
due to his familiarity with the Gujarati language, but more especially 
because it was an ancient centre of hand-spinning and weaving - a 
most favourable place to realize one of his dreams: the revival of 
India’s ancient cottage industry through the charkha.™ He also hoped 
that Ahmedabad, being the capital of Gujarat, would have wealthy 
citizens to assist him in his work. 

The first ashram inmates were about twenty-five, of both sexes 
and of varying age. Together they took the nine vows: satya (truth), 
ahimsa (non-violence), aswad (control of palate), asteya (non-stealing), 
aparigraha (non-possession), swadeshi (self-sufficiency), abhaya 
(fearlessness) and non-observance of untouchability. All had their meals 
in a common kitchen and strove to live as one family. 

On 16 February 1916, Gandhi was invited to speak at the 
inauguration of the Benares Hindu University. His speech was a 
searing condemnation of the ostentatious display of wealth: 


But what did we witness in the great pandal in which the foundation 
ceremony was performed by the Viceroy? Certainly a most gorgeous 
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show, an exhibition of jewellery which made a splendid feast for the 
eyes of the greatest jeweller who chose to come from Paris. I compare 
with the richly bedecked noblemen the millions of the poor. And I feel 
like saying to these noblemen: “There is no salvation for India unless 
you strip yourselves of this jewellery and hold it in trust for your 
countrymen [....].”&4 


An outbreak of plague at Kochrab that same year led him to 
relocate the Satyagralia Ashram to a solitary place on the banks of the 
Sabarmati river. It was near the Central Jail, a position Gandhi saw as 
an advantage since “jail-going was understood to be the normal lot 
of Satyagrahis.”®> The number of inmates at the Ashram grew to forty. 

Meanwhile, Gandhi’s legal expertise was solicited in the struggle 
of the Champaran peasants of Bihar.® Here he wore khadi, as was his 
custom even at the Sabarmati Ashram. A certain journalist named Irwin, 
who was accustomed to seeing the Indian educated elite take pride in 
their superiority over the illiterate masses through a Western lifestyle, 
considered Gandhi’s manner of dress a ploy to impress the exploited 
peasants of the indigo plantations.®” He wrote an article in The Pioneer 
accusing Gandhi of hypocrisy. 

Despite his hectic schedule and the trivial nature of the article, 
Gandhi thought that the issue warranted a reply. His letter to the 
same newspaper, dated 30 June 1917, effectively summarises the 
lessons he had learned on the significance of clothing. 


Having taken to the occupation of weaving and agriculture and having 
taken the vow of swadeshi, my clothing is now entirely hand-woven 
and hand-sewn and made by me or my fellow-workers. Mr. Irwin’s letter 
suggests that I appear before the ryots in a dress I have temporarily and 
specially adopted in Champaran to produce an effect. The fact is that I 
wear the national dress because it isthe most natural and the most becoming for 
an Indian. I believe that our copying of the European dress ıs a sign of our 
degradation, humiliation and our weakness; and that we are committing a 
national sin in discarding a dress which is best suited to the Indian climate and 
which, for its simplicity, art and cheapness, is not to be beaten on the face 
of the earth and which answers hygienic requirements. Had it not been 
for a false pride and equally false notions of prestige, Englishmen here 
would long ago have adopted the Indian costume [...]. I may mention 
incidentally that I do not go about Champaran bare-headed. I do avoid 
shoes for sacred reasons, but I find too that it is more natural and healthier 
to avoid them whenever possible. 


After Champaran, Gandhi was involved in the Ahmedabad Textile 
Mill-workers Strike on the banks of the Sabarmati. It dragged on for 
twenty-one days. He sought a way of keeping alive the energies of 
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the restless workers. Together with members of the ashram he engaged 
them in digging the foundation for a weaving shed. An expert was 
invited to give lessons in weaving. “The object that we set before 
ourselves was to be able to clothe ourselves entirely in cloth 
manufactured by our own hands.”89 Many ashramites gradually 
picked up the art. They expe.ienced for the first time the difficult 
conditions weavers were subjected to, the extent of their production, 
the handicaps they faced, their susceptibility to trickery and their 
ever-growing indebtedness. 

Gandhi further learned, to his dismay, that all the fine cloth was 
woven from yarn made in England. The inmates became impatient to | 
use swadeshi yarn. Spinning of Indian yarn, which was once the work 
of many village women in India had been exterminated. It was with 
some difficulty that he found a widow called Gangabehn Majmudar 
who offered to help.” She encouraged a group of villagers, who had 
consigned their spinning wheels to their lofts, to begin spinning yarn 
once again. When they did so, the ashram inmates found it difficult to 
cope with the quantity of yarn produced. In course of time, the spinning 
wheel became a part of ashram life and so was the manufacture of 
khadi. From then on, Gandhi adopted only khadi for his clothing.” 

A third agitation that Gandhi was drawn into was the Kheda 
Peasants’ Struggle in March 1918. Like the previous two campaigns 
at Champaran and Ahmedabad, he was exposed to the pitiful plight 
of peasants and labourers. These campaigns helped him test the 

-resilience of the satyagraha method which he had ingeniously created 
in South Africa. They steeled him for the greatest all-India satyagraha 
campaign that would soon follow. But there were still unexpected 
obstacles before he would put his ideas to the severest test. 

A month later, he left for Delhi to attend the War Conference.?2 
The Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, was eager that Gandhi recruit Indian 
candidates for joining hands with the British in the war going on in 
Europe. He gave his consent and immediately set to work. He began 
recruiting from Kheda. But his optimism received a rude shock when 
he saw that the same people who had actively participated in the 
Kheda agitation now turned a deaf ear to his appeal. As he moved 
from house to house in search of recruits, he felt the urgency of 
wearing the sola topi? to avoid a sun stroke. The consternation of 
fellow Indians surprised him. They thought he was compromising his 
stand on swadeshi. One letter even called him a ‘traitor’. This sudden 
reaction to a harmless cap opened Gandhi's eyes to the advantages of 
headwear as a pan-Indian symbol of unity. He designed what came 
to be called the Gandhi topi. It rapidly gained prominence among 
Indian men as a powerful visual acknowledgement of his leadership. 
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Due to the string of campaigns and much travelling in third class 
compartments, Gandhi's health broke down in the second half of 1918. 
Astrong bout of dysentery brought him to death’s door. Unfortunately, 
his tireless zeal for supporting the British war effort and his consequent 
ill-health did nothing to soften the Government’s relations with 
Indians. In the spring of 1919, the Rowlatt Committee Report made 
its appearance. It sought to withdraw all civil liberties for crimes that 
were deemed seditious by the Government. On reading the Report, 
Gandhi was on his feet again. He was driven by the strong desire to 
prevent it from becoming a law. He formulated the satyagraha pledge, 
formed the satyagraha committee and set in motion the first all-India 
satyagraha campaign beginning with a country-wide hartal.® The well- 
disciplined, nonviolent protest of millions across the subcontinent 
moved Gandhi to call it “a most wonderful spectacle”™. 

In response to the escalation of protests, the Government began 
its “reign of repression”*” in Delhi, Lahore and Amritsar. It prohibited 
seditious literature and ordered the registration of all newspapers. 
In defiance, the Satyagraha Sabha of Bombay issued notices and 
published banned literature like Hind Swaraj and other writings. 
Gandhi was arrested on his way to Delhi and was brought back to 
Bombay where he was set free. News of his arrest spread like wild 
fire and resulted in sporadic violence. Gandhi was dismayed. He 
suspended satyagraha and decided to go on a three-day fast. On 13 
April, the day he announced his fast, Brigadier-General Reginald Dyer 
fired on an unarmed crowd at Jallianwala Bagh, Amritsar. The public 
inquiry conducted by Gandhi estimated 1,200 killed and 3,600 
wounded.%8 

Gandhi's faith in the British Empire was steadily giving way to 
great disappointment and to a recognition of its sinister designs. This 
was not the ‘civilization’ that he had trusted with his loyal support. 
He enunciated “the right recognized from time immemorial of the 
subject to refuse to assist a ruler who misrules.””? He was now fully 
determined that such a state of affairs should change. 

On 31 August 1920, Gandhi took the khadi vow: “From today for 
life I declare that I shall purchase for my (wear) only khaddar cloth 
hand-made of hand-spun yarn, cap or head-dress and socks 
excepted.”! The following year he began the promotion of swadeshi 
and the boycott of British goods which sent ripples of energy across 
the subcontinent. He organized bonfires of foreign cloth as an act of 
self-purification for the sin of compliance to imperial rule: “The English 
have not taken India: we have given it to them. They are not in India 
because of their strength, but because we keep them.”!0! He suggested 
steps to boycott celebrations in honour of the Prince of Wales who 
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was to visit India on 17 November the same year. When the Prince 
arrived he was greeted by a complete hartal and bonfires of foreign 
cloth. Wherever he went, the roads and streets were deserted. The 
Government retaliated by arresting all important Congress leaders. 

Gandhi's insistence on using khadi instead of foreign cloth began 
to take effect. It was for him “the symbol of unity of Indian humanity, 
of its economic freedom and equality.”1% Public gatherings were 
impressively bathed in a sea of white khadi. The psychological effect 
this visual scenario had on the millions who participated was 
electrifying. Even Congress members who once preferred western 
garb were now proudly attired in khadi and the Gandhi topi. 

Those who did not conform felt socially ostracized. These were 
chiefly the educated elite and those who were open to the process of 
Europeanization.!“ However, there were the poor who could not 
participate in wearing khadi nor in burning foreign cloth simply because 
they could not afford either. The abject misery of this latter section of 
the population put Gandhi in a dilemma. On the one hand, he preached 
the importance of khadi for purna swaraj, which, by its very meaning, 
included the emancipation of the poor as well. On the other hand, the 
khadi revolution as the means to obtaining swaraj was too expensive to 
include the poverty stricken. Yet, Gandhi felt they could not be left 
out of the freedom struggle. They had to participate, even if they were 
reduced to wearing loincloths!!% He found it difficult to communicate 
these thoughts because he did not want to demand obedience to a 

precept that he himself had not practised. Disturbed by the dilemma 
and struck by the abject poverty he saw in the state of Madras on his 
visit there, he took his boldest sartorial decision at a meeting in 
Madura on 22 September 1921. He decided “to discard at least up to 
the 31st of October my topi and vest and to content myself with only 
a loin-cloth and a chaddar whenever found negesi for the protection 
of the body.” 1% 

His decision was motivated by his deep longing for authenticity, 
the urge to practise what he preached, to lead the way so that others 
too would accept some external sign of mourning because India was 
still without swaraj even though the end of the year was approaching. 
He also made it clear that he did not expect his co-workers to blindly 
imitate him. 

A few days later he wrote an article entitled, “My Loin-cloth”1%. 
He elaborately explained the reasons behind his decision to reduce 
his clothes to the bare minimum. He admitted that the change of 
dress was the result of ‘deep deliberation’ and the mark of a 
‘momentous occasion’ in his life which ‘he could not help doing’.1°” 
He also confessed that he had restrained himself from taking the 
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plunge on two previous occasions;!® that the choice filled him with a 
legitimate apprehension of how such a public act by the leader of the 
Indian national movement would be received and interpreted by his 
contemporaries. 

As one reads through the text,.one is able to glimpse the anguish 
of Gandhi’s soul — a political leader at the head of a 300 million 
population yearning for maximum honesty to self and to the poorest 
of his people: 


The masses in Madras watch me with bewilderment. But if India calls 
me a lunatic, what then? [...] Unless I went about with a loin-cloth, how 
. might I advise others to do likewise? What should I do where millions 
have to go naked? [...] The dress of the millions of agriculturists in India 
is really only the loin-cloth, and nothing more. [...] I want the reader to 
measure from this the agony of my soul. I do not want either my co-workers 
or readers to adopt the loincloth. But I do wish that they should 
thoroughly realize the meaning of the boycott of foreign cloth and put 
forth their best effort to get it boycotted, and to get khadi manufactured. 
I do wish that they may understand that swadeshi means everything. 1% 


The agony of his soul to ‘reduce himself to zero’, not just in 
words but in the physicality of his public presentation was 
excruciatingly painful. On being asked at a conference to share his 
views on this manifestation of voluntary poverty he replied: “To 
possess nothing is, at first, not like taking your clothes off your body 
but like taking your flesh off your bones.” 

In September-December, 1931, Gandhi attended the Second Round - 
Table Conference! in London wearing open-strapped slippers 
notwithstanding the changes in the autumnal climate and the onset of 
winter.!!5 He insisted on wearing the loincloth because it was the 
‘symbol of his mission’.!'4 It was a symbol in two senses: to reveal his 
sincere solidarity with the poor of India whom he represented, and 
to show how imperialism had impoverished his country. “Millions of 
Indians own nothing in the world but that little strip of cloth which 
preserves them from disgrace. I am not leading a ‘back to the loin 
cloth’ movement. We have been in these straits ever since the British 
have ruled India.” "5 

In his desire for sartorial consistency with his values he even 
refused to compromise his attire for King George V at Buckingham 
Palace: “In any other dress I should be most discourteous to him 
because I should be artificial.” #6 

Regarding footwear, Gandhi often used sandals while in India. 
There were certain times he walked barefooted while travelling 
through the provinces of India.” Barely two years before his 
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assassination, he decided to atone for the carnage caused by the 
communal riots between Hindus and Muslims at Noakhali. On being 
dissuaded to undertake such a dangerous mission he replied: “I do . 
not know what I shall be able to do there. All that I know-is that I — 
won't be at peace unless I go.”"8 At Noakhali, Gandhi started his 
walk from village to village, crossing mud roads and unbeaten 
pathways, strewn with stones, twigs and sometimes even thorns. He . 
walked barefooted, literally and symbolically, as a pilgrim of peace. H? 

Gandhi was assassinated on 30 January 1948 while on his way to 
his evening prayer meeting. Three shots were fired at point-blank 
range. With the, second bullet, “blood began to stain his white 
clothes.” As his limp body fell to the ground he murmured: “Hey 
Ram”. l 


Conclusion: 


Mohandas Gandhi’s personal search for sartorial integrity is a 
remarkable story without parallel in the political history of the world. 
To him, clothing was not merely a means to a cultural or political 
revolution. Clothing was an essential part of his inner quest for truth. From 
the biographical details elaborated above, one can abstract the 
important insights that shaped the various stages on this solitary 
journey towards greater authenticity. 

In England he believed that conformity to prevailing fashions was 
the quickest way to social acceptance. He considered the appropriation 
of imperial culture essential to an Indian’s self-esteem. In South Africa 
he was surprised to discover that all Indians were objects of scorn. 
Notwithstanding their position as subjects of the British Empire they 
could only imitate the English dress but not expect to be treated like 
the English. One way for a ‘self-respecting Indian’ to redeem himself 
from this stigma was to disassociate himself from the shabbily dressed 
‘coolie’. 

After his close encounter with a maltreated Indian labourer, 
Gandhi was suddenly struck by the shallowness of his life based on 
prestige and appearances. He began to value simplicity, selfless service, 
self-reliance and community living. His exposure to war and its 
consequences, convinced him that human hate and misery could only 
be won by the power of truth and non-violence. To achieve both, one 
had to aim for spiritual strength through self-discipline — even to the 
point of renouncing the lust of the flesh by embracing celibacy. A 
sober costume was needed to symbolise this life-changing 
commitment. ° 

On his arrival in India, he believed that Indians needed to fully 
appropriate their Indian attire because of its climatic, pragmatic and 
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aesthetic advantages. They had to reject stereotypical imitations of 
Western clothing in the craze for social approval. With the focus clearly 
on swaraj through ahimsa, the most appropriate choice before all Indians 
` was to regain the dignity of self-reliance through’the manufacture of 
home-spun khadi. Foreign cloth had to be consigned to flames as a 
symbol of atonement for the sin of complicity in their own servitude 
to foreign rule. 

Finally, the fully clothed leader had no moral right to solicit 
participation in the freedom struggle from those who were too poor 
to be fully clothed. He needed to divest himself first to make his 
solicitation credible. Such an act demanded extreme humility and the 
fortitude to be “impervious to ridicule”. It was an act in pursuance 
of truth at all costs, the will to be sartorially integrated, the 
determination to make one’s personal morality transparent to the 
whole world, even through one’s dress. 

These insights transformed Gandhi from an English dandy to 
India’s Mahatma: He did not expect his followers to imitate his radical 
clothing choices but desired that all Indians manifest their commitment 
to swaraj through khadi attire.’ This option for a special garb, per se, 
was not new. He was merely following India’s long and sublime 
tradition of yogis, sadhus and fakirs who divest themselves, in the quest 
for enlightenment, sometimes even beyond accepted sartorial 
standards. 

It is therefore unlikely that Churchill - at the head of a government 
determined to safeguard and propagate the ‘greatest empire on 
earth’!4 — understood the full significance of his own remark. He 
was inadvertently stating, albeit sarcastically, what Gandhi was already 
striving hard to be: a ‘half-naked fakir’ intent on becoming a perfectly 
integrated human being. 
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March 2008 and explores possibilities of going beyond nationalist jingoism 
and making Tibet a place of shared sovereignties. It discusses possible paths 
for peace, freedom and harmony in Tibet, China and the World and also 
highlights the need for post-national transformations in Kashmir and Palestine 


People’s democracy is the lifeblood of socialism,” declares Hu Jintao. 
Yet the institutional changes in the direction of building a participatory 


system of governance are few(Manoranjan Mohanty (2007), “Grappling - 
with the ‘Success Trap in China.” Economic and Political Weekly, p. 19). 


If China can recognize Tibet as an enduring spiritual and cultural 
heritage, not only will her international reputation improve 
significantly, but her domestic ability to promote social integration will 
do likewise (Tu Wei-ming (2002), “Mutual Learning as an Agenda for 
Social Development,” p. 133). 


Between the two countries [Tibet and China] no smoke or dust shall 
appear [..] Dwelling in peace they shall win the blessing of happiness 
for ten thousand generations (Lines from the Sino-Tibetan peace treaty 
in 821 / 822, inscribed on a stone pillar standing outside the Jokhang 
temple in Lhasa). 


It is my dream that the entire Tibetan plateau should become a free 
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refuge where humanity and nature can live in peace and harmonious 
balance. It would be a place where people from all over the world could 
come to seek the true meaning of peace within themselves, away from 
the tensions and pressures of much of the rest of the world. Tibet could 
indeed become a creative center for the promotion and development of 
peace (The Dalai Lama (1995), The Spirit of Tibet: Universal Message, p. 
137). 


I 


Ter HAS BEEN in turmoil for long since its occupation by China 
in 1950 and in her essay, “Rethinking Tibet?” Honey Oberoi (2008) 
tells us how most of us in India are not at all concerned about suffering 
of our brothers, sisters and children in and outside Tibet including in 
our motherland India where many of them are refugees. But for 
Oberoi, “However, much more than the response of the so-called 
ordinary people it is the attitude vis-a-vis the Tibetan issue of liberal 
left thinkers in this country which is a matter of grave and serious 
concern [..] Instead of examining the Tibetan situation [..], our 
reactions towards it have been occasioned by one of dismissal, denial 
and rejection” (Oberoi 2008: 80). As a psychoanalyst, Oberoi is helping 
us to realize that this is not only denial of reality or denial of suffering 
` of the other, it is a form of self-denial. It is a failure to come to terms 
with failure of our own utopias, especially our faith in the utopia of 
socialism, and I should add in the utopia of nationalism as well. In 
Oberoi’s words, which can probably come only from a psychotherapist 
and we need more such therapeutic interventions to come to terms 
with our own ideological possession: “As persons with faith in 
communism, by denying the reality of Tibet we are in fact avoiding 
an acknowledgment of failure of our ideals. To give up on China is 
like giving up on the world of our dreams. So we project all the 
problems and the lies on to the Tibetans. This helps us keep ourselves 
intact” (ibid: 81). But in the process truth is the victim as are 
innumerable innocent lives. 

A case in point of the one-sided view on Tibet which is sometimes 
even more jingoistic than the official views of the Chinese Government 
is the position on Tibet presented in the pages of The Hindu, one of 
our leading national dailies. On April 3, 2008 Hindu carried a lead 
article in its edit page, “How China Sees Dalai Lama and His Cause,” 
by Pallavi Aiyar, a long time correspondent of The Hindu living in 
China (Aiyar 2008). Aiyar herself tells us how people of China have 
little knowledge of Tibet and they are indoctrinated to Chinese view 
of Tibet and the Dalai Lama: 
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The majority of Chinese have little awareness that there is a Tibet 
problem at all. Although a relatively high-profile issue abroad, thanks 
in part to the efforts of Hollywood, within China Tibet is usually far less 
prominent in the consciousness of the average Chinese than Taiwan. In 
school, Chinese youngsters are taught how the region has only benefited 
from Communist rule. The feudal theocracy of the Dalai Lama was 
replaced by the enlightened policies of the People’s Republic, they are 
told, with the result that Tibet has enjoyed rising living standards and 
economic development. 

While the Dalai Lama is portrayed as a sinister figure working to split 
Tibet from the Chinese nation, he is also described as having little 
support among the Tibetan population at large. When I gave a lecture to 
a class of about 50 students at one of Beijing’s top journalism universities 
a few years ago, I discovered that not one of the bright, young things I 
was talking to was aware that the Dalai Lama had won the Nobel prize. 
Moreover, many Chinese regard Tibetans as being unfairly privileged 
since they are granted certain special subsidies and benefits from the 
government because of their ethnic status. For example, they are 
exempted from the one-child policy that restricts urban Han Chinese 
families to a single child. 


It must be noted that there is restriction on freedom of information 
in China and not only Tibetans but many people, social movements 
and civil society organizations are victims of it. And it is no wonder 
than that the average Chinese fed on this media, as some people in 
India, think that there is no Tibet problem at all and Tibet is a part of 
China. Aiyat writes: “Given this fact, for Beijing to appear ‘soft’ on 
the Dalai Lama would be as politically unpalatable domestically as it 
would in the United States were Washington to decide to engage in 
dialogue with Osama Bin Laden.” But Chinese rulers have already 

‘been dialoguing with the Dalai Lama since 1979. Aiyar is uncritically 
endorsing the politically expedient use and abuse of nationalist rhetoric 
on the part of Chinese rulers. But what about aspirations, including 
nationalist, of people of Tibet? Aiyar is putting the Dalai Lama in a 
comparative mirror with Osama Bin Laden dialogue which is not only 
an abuse of language and journalistic freedom but also an insult to 
millions of peace-loving people on earth who are not prisoners of 
political expediency and who are still struggling for a world of peace, 
dignity and freedom. The Dalai Lama has consistently preached the 
path of peace and non-violence over the last five decades and even in 
the news columns in The Hindu it has been reported how the Chinese 
rulers have appealed to him for helping to bring peace in Tibet. The 
Dalai Lama himself has categorically denounced the recent violence 
from both sides. Aiyar’s linking of Dalai Lama to Bin Laden is not 
only an insult to millions of common peace loving people but also is a 
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grave insult to the whole struggle for peace in human history, and to 
the institution of Nobel Peace Prize. Furthermore, Aiyar may like to 
know that many in the US and the UK (for example, a former advisor 
of Tony Blair) and some outstanding peace activists such as Professor 
Johan Galtung have pleaded for the need for dialogue between the 
Western Governments and Al-Qaeda. ~ 

The title of Aiyar’s article suggests that she only wants to present 
us how people in China view the Dalai Lama. But then she herself 
writes: “There is a range of scholarship on contemporary China that 
demonstrates the fundamental utility of nationalism as a source of 
legitimacy to country’s ruling party.” This lends credence to the views 
of scholars such as Tsering Shakya (1999) (noted for his fairly balanced 
and much acclaimed work, The Dragon in the Land of Snows: A History of 
Modern Tibet Since 1947) that China invaded Tibet not so much to 
establish socialism there but for her own nationalism to incorporate 
Tibet into the Motherland. But the perception of the Chinese, including 
political utility or the utility of nationalism does not justify the invasion 
of and subsequent annihilation unleashed in Tibet in the last sixty 
years. China’s military and political power and now her global 
economic rise can not justify the killing of Tibetan culture and people 
in the name of bringing development and socialism to the so-called 
feudal Tibet. China has also systematically populated Tibet with ethnic 
Chinese. Tseringya Shakya helps us understand this: 


Chinese policy towards Tibet stems from two ideas which have shaped 
modern China: first, Chinese nationalism, which attaches great 
importance to the humiliation of China under Western imperialism and 
leads the Chinese to interpret Tibet’s demand for independence as an 
externally generated conspiracy to dismember China, a view consistently 
held by successive Chinese regimes from the Qing to Guomindang and 
the Communists. Therefore, all Chinese leaders since the later Qing 
have adopted a policy of incorporating Tibet within the greater polity of 
China. In this scheme of things, it does not matter what the Tibetans 
think or want Tibet is a part of China. The secand formative view adopted 
by the Chinese is a narrow Marxist determinist view of national identity, 
which sees it as a product of economic disparity, and argues that once 
economic inequality is removed, there would occur a natural withering 
of ethnic differences (Shakya 1999: xxii-xodii). 


Tibet and China have had a complex relationship and during Qing! 
dynasty (1644-1911) there was influence of China on Tibet 
characterized by a patron-priest relationship where China acted as a 
patron and Tibet as caine rte the fall of this dynasty in 1912 Tibet 
acted as an independent country. In early 1913, the 13th Dalai Lama 
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“returned to Lhasa and issued a proclamation distributed throughout 
Tibet which condemned the ‘Chinese intention of colonizing Tibet 
under the patron-priest relationship’ and stated that ‘we are a small, 
religious and independent nation’” (Shakabpa 1967: 246). Under the 
13th Dalai Lama and even after his passing away in 1933 until 1950 
Tibet acted as an independent country with its officials traveling 
abroad on Tibetan passport. Tibet also participated as an independent 
country in the 1947 Asian conference and in the 1948 Asian-African 
conference. But even before 1912 Tibet was not part of China as a 
nation-state as both China and Tibet had a different perception of 
each other’s mutual interpenetration. In the words of Shakya: 


[..] suffice it to say that the historical relationship between China and 
Tibet is analogous to two overlapping-circles. Much of the debate has 
been concerned with the definition or denial of this overlap. This 
traditional relationship between Tibet and China was set within the 
political culture of the Sino-Tibetan world, where the meaning of the 
relationship was well understood by the participants. When this socio- 
cultural and political environment was altered first by the arrival of 
Western colonial powers in Asia; and second by the transformation of 
the traditional Confucian-dominated polity towards a more occidental 
type of political system which produced a Republican China and the 
growth of Chinese nationalism, the traditional and established 
relationship became problematic. The new leaders of China sought to 
intrude into Tibet and transform the traditional relationship into a far 
more encompassing one between a central government and a local 
government which would have brought Tibet within the firmer 
jurisdiction of the Chinese government. 


The triumph of the communists in China and the establishment of 
People’s Republic of China in 1949 were followed by invasion of Tibet 
in October 1950 which the Chinese termed as peaceful liberation. Tibet 
tried her best to get international support for her independence but 
did not succeed and with the invasion as a fait accompli was forced to 
sign an agreement with China in Beijing in 1951 known as the 17 Point 
Agreement. It was a tragic circumstance. The Dalai Lama was just 
sixteen, Tibetan leadership was vested in a collective governing body 
called the Kasha and the representatives of the Tibetan Government 
did not have enough wherewithal to communicate the terms of the 
agreement with the people who matter in Lhasa, and they signed? 
the seventeen point agreement hoping that in the then circumstances 
establishing accord with China was the only option.‘ India just free 
from colonial bondage did not want to confront China partly out of 
Prime Minister Nehru’s genuine sympathy with China as suffering 
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from colonial and imperial victimization and partly out of fear. From 
October 1949 till now India’s approach to China has been one of fear, 
fellow sympathy and the hope that if we do not anger China and 
remain silent on Tibet she would let us live in peace and this is also 
good for world peace as'¢onfronting China would bring geopolitical 
wars to our very backyard. But India learnt her lesson in a bitter way 
when China attacked India in Oct. 1962, twelve years after her invasion 
of Tibet. It is interesting that Sri Aurobindo in his last testament on 11 
November 1950 before his passing away on Dec. 5, 1950 had said: 


The basic significance of Mao’s Tibetan adventure is to advance China’s 
frontiers right down to India and stand poised there to strike at the right 
moment and with right strategy [..] We must burn it in our minds that the 
primary motive of Mao’s attack on Tibet is to threaten India as soon as 
possible (quoted in Mohanty 2008: 221).5 


Much has happened in the last sixty years and it is a tragic story 
with the flight of the Dalai Lama in 1959, Tibetan uprising against the 
Chinese in March 1959 , the abrogation of the letter and spirit of 1951 
seventeen point agreement which had promised substantive autonomy 
for Tibet, China’s attack on India in 1962 and the border dispute 
between China and India,‘ the establishment of Tibetan Autonomous 
Region in 1965 accelerating the formal incorporation of Tibet into 
China, cultural revolution in China and Tibet and destruction of Tibetan 
monasteries and religion, the resumption of dialogue between the 
Chinese rulers and the Dalai Lama in 1979 and the suspension of this 
and the subsequent international awareness and mobilization of world 
conscience about the plight of Tibet. But in all these processes little 
attention has been paid to the wishes and aspirations of Tibetan people 
by the Chinese rulers and it is this standpoint of Chinese ruling party 
which totally determines the views of journalists such as Aiyar with 
little respect for the suffering and aspirations for the people of Tibet. 

Aiyar’s article is not alone in taking the stance of Chinese 
Government in the pages of the Hindu. The Hindu’s editorial of March 
26 2008 as well as its editor in chief N. Ram’s article “The Politics of 
Tibet: a 2007 Reality Check” on July 5, 2007 presents us the view of 
Chinese Government as the truth. But Ram (2007) himself 
acknowledges: “On the other side, there is little doubt that there is a 
Tibet political question; that it has a problematical international 
dimension; that it continues to cause concern to the political leadership 
and people of China; and that it serves to confuse and divide public 
opinion abroad and, to an extent, at home.” For Ram, “This 
problematical side is a function of the interplay of a host of subjective 
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and objective factors. They are the Dalai Lama’s religious charisma 
combined with the iconic international status of Tibetan Buddhism; 
his long-lastingness and tenacity; his alignment with colonial interests 
and western powers and the ideological-political purposes he has 
served over half a century; his considerable wealth and global 
investments, and resources mobilised from the Tibetan Diaspora in 
various countries [..]” (Ram 2007). Here Ram puts the primary blame 
on the Dalai Lama for the problem of Tibet without at all taking into 
account the suffering of people of Tibet under Chinese rule. 

It is not only that the Editor and the journalists of The Hindu only 
present the pro-Chinese position, in the pages of The Hindu not a 
single article has been published presenting the views of Tibetans 
struggling for peace, dignity and freedom in Tibet, India and around 
the world. The Hindu has a reader’s editor and the very day Aiyar’s 
article was published I had written a letter to the Editor protesting 
against the insults to millions of peace loving people of the world 
putting the Dalai Lama and Bin Laden in a comparative mirror. The 
Hindu prides itself as the only newspaper in the country which has a 
Reader’s Editor who can come to the help of the readers. But in this 
case even a resending of my letter sharing a different view on Tibet 
and protest against the parade of only the Chinese government's 
position as the only Truth has gone without even an acknowledgment 
what to speak of being carried only in its letters to the editor column. 
So Honey Oberoi really helps us come to terms with the reality of 
manufacture of truth in our supposedly free country where the left- 
leaning media can present and tolerate only one Truth, the truth 
according to Chinese Communist Party and their uncritical supporters 
in India. This itself is a source of violence. 

But when we talk to people of Tibet we realize a different truth. 
For this we would have-to listen more to the voices of Tibetans and 
alternative sources. While mainstream Indian newspapers such as 
The Hindu publish only the position of the Chinese Government it is 
to be noted that in the regional press we have some alternative 
perspectives. In his article, “Aneka Swapna O Swapnabhangara 
Raktakta Kahani: Tibet [The Story of Many Dreams and Their 
Mutilations in Blood: Tibet] published in Anupam Bharat (Berhamapur, 
Orissa) on May 10 Dabaranjan writes: “If I were not born in Orissa 
but in Tibet then what would I have done? I always ask this question 
to myself. I would be shouting at the top of my voice and tell the 
Chinese rulers: you can not take away our human rights. I would 
have told my fellow countrymen: we want total independence and 
appeal to the whole world to boycott Chinese goods. [..] If I were 
living in the present-day Tibet occupied by China I would have felt 
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somebody stealing my freedom right in front of me. I would have 
felt my culture, my religion, my civilization trampled under the slogans 
of nationalist communism. Surrounded by platoons of soldiers with 
guns I would have felt someone has imprisoned me in my own land” 
(translated from Oriya by the author). Debaranjan also presents the 
following facts published by Tibetan Youth Congress in 2003: a) Since 
1951 Chinese army has killed 12 lakh Tibetans while the present 
population of Tibet is 60 lakhs; b) 6,000 Buddhist temples have been 
destroyed; c) Thousands of Tibetans have been put inside various 
jails in China; d) China has been taking away uranium, petroleum and 
126 other mineral resources from Tibet; e) China is dumping nuclear 
waste in Tibet; f) China has cut down 500 lakh saguan and other valuable 
trees worth 54 billion US dollars; g) Around 3 to 5 lakh soldiers are 
occupying Tibet [..]” (Debaranjan 2008: 9). 

Tibetan Centre for Human Rights and Democracy based in 
Dharamsala publishes an annual report on human rights situation in 
Tibet. In its 2007 annual report before large scale killing of the innocent 
in March 2008 in Tibet and other neighboring provinces in China the 
Center tells us: “There are virtually no civil and political rights in 
Tibet [..] The authorities exert self-censorship as a primary mechanism 
of control over the media and publications.” The report mentions 
- widespread torture and political imprisonment in Tibet and a silent 
attempt to kill Tibetan language and religion. The report speaks of 
violation of rights in many walks of life but what it writes about 
language and right to education deserves our careful attention: - 


The Constitution of PRC [People’s Republic of China] guarantees “the 
people of all nationalities, a freedom to use and develop their own spoken 
and written languages.” [..] Despite laws and regulations, the Chinese 
language is used, instead of Tibetan as the “medium of instruction” in 
the schools and for all official and judicial purposes [..] the entire entrance 
exam in Tibet for higher education in mainland China as well as for 
admission to secondary school, high school and university are conducted 
in Chinese [..] 


The above also presents us a reality of Tibet and in our reality 

check on Tibet should not we invite such suffering of life and 
tion in one’s land into our conscience? Tsering Shakya 

writes: “[..] the Tibetan word for China, ‘rgya nag,’ was eliminated 
from everyday usage. A newly coined term for Motherland, ‘mes 
rgyal,’ came into common usage in the press and official publications, 
and this was understood to imply a China that included Tibet [..] 
there were no longer Tibetans and Chinese: instead there were Tibetans 
and Han, all of whom were Chinese” (1999: 296-297). On June 4, 2008 
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The Hindu carries an article by Mao Siwei, the Consul General of China 
in Kolkata in which the author writes about the issue of language in 
Tibet: “Honestly, if you want to make Tibet a modern society, Chinese 
language education is something unavoidable. The Tibetan language 
is rich in religion and culture, but is not much developed in science 
and technology. It lacks a modern vocabulary. The Tibetan rulers in 
the past should have taken responsibility for this fact.” But such a 
view does not embody the suffering of Tibetans that their language is 
being marginalized. Moreover, if the Chinese position is that Tibet 
was part of China then how could Siwei put the responsibility for the 
lack of development of Tibetan language on past Tibetan rulers? 
Tibetans are feeling that their language, culture and religion are being 
marginalized. According to U.R.Ananthamurthy, the respected thinker, 
writer and public intellectual of our country and the world, it is this 
condition of being marginalized and being made into a museum object 
in one’s own country that is now leading people of Tibet to revolt 
again after long years of peaceful struggle (personal communication).” 

‘I visited Dharamasala in May 2008 and visited Tibetan 
Children’s Village where Tibetan children including some orphans 
are studying and many volunteers from around the world are 
helping the village take care of the children—sometimes giving 
them bath and other times teaching in the class and telling them 
stories (for developmental work among the Tibetan refugee 
communities see Kauffmann forthcoming). I saw people sitting in 
relay hunger strike in front of the main Tibetan Buddhist temple 
in Dharamsala protesting against violence in Tibet. They are also 
protesting for release of the youngest political prisoner in the 
world. The Panchen Lama chosen by the Dalai Lama has been 
kidnapped by Chinese authorities since 1995 and in the left- 
dominated media here we are just told that it is the prerogative of 
the Chinese Government to appoint both Dalai Lama and Panchen 
Lama. But to say the least, this is a contested view.® But the more 
crucial issue is our ignorance and silence about this young boy 
kidnapped by the Chinese authorities. Ram (2007) concludes his 
article on Tibet with the views of Nima Tsiren, the Vice-Chairman 
of the Regional Government of Tibet who just repeats the position 
of Chinese premier Wen Jibao on the Dalai Lama. But has he ever 
visited Dharamsala and spoken with people who are fasting in 
protest against violence in Tibet? Ram speaks to Chinese officials 
but has he ever considered that the ethics of journalistic integrity 
and fairness also requires him to speak with the Dalai Lama and 
share with us this conversation. Ordinary people from around 
the world are taking a silent candle light procession every evening 
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praying for peace and freedom in Tibet, China and around the 
world. How many of us have joined these silent marches? 


: I 
During Vietnam war protests against the war in the United States 
led to the formation of alternative study groups to know about society 
and. history in Vietnam which were facilitated by the work of critical 
academics in the US such as the late great anthropologist Eric Wolf 
taking initiative to start “teach in” movements to publicly educate all 
concerned about people’s struggle in Vietnam. Similarly we need much 
for knowledge about Tibet but our “free media” would not provide 
it. We should start our own study circles about Tibet; and not only 
about Tibet but also about Kashmir and Palestine. In my village 
where I come from in Orissa there is a proverb, “Kahara Pushamasa, 
Kahara Sarbanasa” which means for some people this is a month of 
harvest and for some others it is a time of destruction. For the realists, 
geopolitical strategists, nationalists and blind followers of ideologies, 
this is the law of life. But for people who live these shattered lives 
have still faith and hearts to hope that this is neither the end of life 
-nor the end of the world. 

Almost about the same time 1947-1950, cataclysmic changes took 
place in China, Tibet, India and Palestine. Before this all of these lands 
were subjected to colonial rule and violence in brutal ways. In 1947 
India got independence with a partition, people who live in the nation- 
states of India and Pakistan have at least had some security. But what 
about the people of Kashmir on both sides of the border? Both rulers 
of the nation-states of India and Pakistan are slowly realizing that the 
problem of Kashmir cannot be solved within the framework of nation- 
state. In the 2004 World Social Forum in Mumbai probably for the 
first time leaders from civil society organizations in India, Pakistan 
and Azad Kashmir and Kashmir could meet with each other and 
publicly discuss their views. As a student of social and political theory 
interested in contemporary processes of post-national transformations 
(cf. Habermas 1998; Giri 2006), I was startled to hear a Pakistan 
politician speak: to solve the problem of Kashmir we need to have 
post-national solutions. It means that Kashmir problem cannot be 

solved as long as we repeat our nationalist slogans. Kashmiris have 
‘also their own nationalist slogans and the story of Indian nationalism 
is in fact a story of a confluence of many nationalisms and post-national 
transformations call for a transformation of logic sovereignty and 
practice of shared sovereignties (cf. Giri 2008). Both people of India, 
Pakistan and Kashmir are bleeding for half a century and have lost so 
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many lives, resources and most of all, peace of mind. Why cannot 
Kashmir be a land of shared sovereignties? 

As nation-states, both India and Pakistan are under tremendous 
pressure and this is not only from Kashmir. Similarly China is under 
tremendous pressure and this is not only from the Tibetans. People 
` in the neighboring Muslim-dominated autonomous province of 
Xinjiang are also fighting against Han domination in their country. 
China is a big power which is on the rise. But military might is not 
everything to life as it is to the life of a nation. China would remember 
only her own colonial subjugation to the Japanese and Western power 
not to continue the same policy of annihilation of soul, culture and 
people in Tibet. Both India and China are being projected as world’s 
next ‘superpowers and here Chinese Government is introducing a 
discourse of harmony and peaceful rise for building a harmonious 
world (Mohanty 2007). This is a laudable goal and in the eyes of 
China Tibet is a concrete case for building a harmonious world. But 
this requires transformation in the current ideological position, politics 
and policy of Chinese Government. Putting the blame on the Dalai 
Lama that he is not patriotic, is not enough. The Dalai Lama shares 
the path of his heart that every morning he prays for the well-being 
of the people of China and for the people of Tibet and politically he is 
struggling for genuine autonomy within China. But Chinese leaders 
are not satisfied with this and their pet accusation which is uncritically 
reproduced in newspapers such as The Hindu is that the Dalai Lama is 
not sincere. But sincerity is a much deeper state of being and has 
China been sincere in its relationship with Tibet: from invasion of 
Tibet to the promulgation of 17 point plan in 1951 and then all that 
has happened in Tibet since then? Chinese leaders want Tibetans to 
renounce their history and declare unequivocally that they were never 
independent and were always a part of China.!? Such a conditionality’ 
continues the policy of annihilation of dignity of people of Tibet— 
their language, culture, religion and nationhood. What kind of 
patriotism is this when it is based upon denunciation of patriotism of 
our significant others? Let our patriotism also grow and embrace the 
patriotism of the other. Let thousand flowers blossom and not only 
one truth from the barrels of the gun! 

China, India and Pakistan instead of looking at Kashmir and Tibet 
as problems can look at it as spaces for post-national transformations 
as well as a space of self and mutual blossoming. Peace, dignity and 
freedom in Kashmir and Tibet are also linked to blossoming of life or 
lack of it in India, Pakistan and China. People who are fighting for 
peace, dignity and freedom in Tibet are also contributing for the 
realization of these values in mainland China. In fact, the executive 
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summary of 2007 Human Rights Situation in Tibet concludes: “[..] let 
there be Human Rights in Tibet. Let there be dignity and justice for 
all in present-day China.” But we know that millions of people are 
denied this not only in Tibet but also in mainland China especially in 
the last two decades where pursuit of wealth has led to trampling 
upon rights of workers and killing of many protesters. We must also 
here not forget the massacre of students and other people demanding 
democracy in China in Tiananmen Square in 1989 and persecution, 
torture and killing of followers of the meditation movement of Falun 
Gong in contemporary China which testifies to the lack of religious, 
political and civil freedom in China. This is crucially linked to the 
great question that left-oriented commentators seldom dare to ask: is 
there democracy in China.? China has introduced non-party 
competitive election only at the village level but “village elections 
have left intact local party-centered power structures in the one-party 
state” (Mohanty & Selden 2008: 470). 

Instead of putting fingers at the Chinese other, inviting both 
Kashmir and Tibet together to our discourse and conscience can help 
us. But despite aberrations, at present we have a democratically elected 
Government in Jammu and Kashmir. Do we have such a government 
in Tibet? Since 1950 it is the ethnic Chinese who have been at the helm 
of affairs in the ruling establishment of Tibet rather than the Tibetans. 
What is the actual condition of people in Tibet? They are now becoming 
a minority in their land and recent quick rail and air link to Tibet and 
the Chinese drive to make Tibet a tourist destination is heightening 
the demographic marginalization of Tibetans. This is where linking 
Kashmir and Tibet together. can help all of us concerned to learn and 
critically self-reflect. In Kashmir there is still legal restriction to buying 
property for those who are not from Kashmir. Is there such legal 
protection for the people of Tibet? Would Siwie, Chinese Government 
and its advocates in Indian media respond to this question? 

Our present nationalist triumph is always contingent and 
momentary and military might falls down as quickly as we fall down 
on the rubbles in an earthquake or in the waves of Tsunami. Just’after 
violence and killing in Tibet, thousands of our fellow beings perished 
in earthquake in China. Our crying heart goes out to the pain and 
suffering of all in the earthquake in China. Similarly years ago, 
earthquake in Kashmir valley killed many on both sides of the border. 
Earthquakes know no national boundaries and these are painful 
reminders to us of fragility of our lives, national borders and military 
power inviting us to try new political experiments of post-national 
transformations and not be a prisoner of our legacies of both colonial 
and nationalist past. 
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People are suffering in Tibet and so are the people of Palestine. 
To come back to our village wisdom once again, for some, it is the 
time of harvest and for others it is the time of destruction. In 
1948, Jews in Palestine as well as from around the world got the 
state of Israel. Around the same time Chinese Communist Party 
brought a sense of Chinese unity and dignity to the people of 
China after long years of colonialism and war—civil as well as 
external. But in 1950 People’s Republic of China turned its eyes 
on Tibet and peacefully “liberated” it. And around 1948, millions 
of people in Palestine had to flee their homeland. What crime had 
these people committed? Hitler and his followers who were 
actively helped by many people including industrialists in the US 
killed the Jews, millions of them. During the same period of 
holocaust, it is the people of Palestine who had welcomed the Jews 
to their land offering them warm hospitality. But it is these people 
who were subjected to a second holocaust in 1948 called Nakba 
and they had to flee their homes. But what did the Palestinians 
get?! What do thy even have now? Their land is now being made 
into a new Bantustan with election of partition walls and they 
cannot even travel in their own country. It takes more time to 
reach Ramallah from Gaza than it would from Tel Aviv to New 
York. 

In Palestine there is violence on both sides but there is also a 
movement for peace where concerned human beings are trying to 
build nests of peace realizing their co-suffering. The late Edward Said 
(2000), the longtime fighter for Palestinian independence, tells us that 
only by realizing each others’ suffering, Palestinians and Israelis can 
find roads to peace and build houses of peace, freedom and dignity 
after half a century of war and violence. For Said, “Israelis and 
Palestinians are now so intertwined through history, geography and 
political activity that it seems to be absolutely folly to try and plan 
the future of one without that of the other.” But the creation of this 
common future depends on identifying with the suffering of each 
other. But for Said, 


Most Palestinians are indifferent to and often angered by stories of Jewish 
suffering. [..] Conversely most Israelis refuse to concede that Israel is 
built on the ruins of Palestinian society. [..] Yet there can be no possible 
reconciliation, no possible solution unless these two communities 
confront each other’s experience in the light of the other. [..] there can be 
no hope of peace unless the stronger community, the Israeli Jews, 
acknowledge the most powerful memory for Palestinians, namely the 
dispossession of an entire people. As the weaker party Palestinians 
must also face the fact that Israeli Jews see themselves as survivors of the 
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Holocaust, even though that tragedy cannot be allowed to justify 
Palestinian dispossession (ibid). 


Similarly by acknowledging each other’s suffering, including 
feeling of humiliation we can find roads to peace in Kashmir and 
Tibet. People of China have suffered the pain of colonialism and now 
even with China’s economic rise many people are suffering from 
violations of rights and many deprivations including access to 
education and healthcare. Realization of co-suffering on the part of 
brothers and sisters in China and Tibet can open up new windows 
and horizons. i 

And there is indeed such an opening visible where even hard- 
headed realists in politics and statecraft go much ahead of their loyalist 
political pundits. Just after weeks of Aiyar’s article arguing why 
initiating dialogue with the Dalai Lama on the part of Chinese 
Government would be like Washington talking to Bin Laden the 
Chinese Government invited the Dalai Lama for talks and this has 


The Dalai Lama is inviting all of us to a path of compassion and 
peace and he is applying the same approach to his own as well as the 
present predicament of Tibet. In his Nobel Prize Acceptance Speech 
the Dalai Lama tells us: 


As a Buddhist monk, my concern extends to all members of the human 
family and, indeed, to all sentient beings who suffer. I believe all suffering 
is caused by ignorance. People inflict pain on others in the selfish pursuit 
of their happiness or satisfaction. Yet true happiness comes from a sense 
of inner peace and contentment, which in turn must be achieved through 
the cultivation of altruism, of love and compassion and elimination of 
ignorance, selfishness and greed. 

. The problems we face today, violent conflicts, destruction of nature, 
poverty, hunger, and so on, are human created problems which can be 
resolved through human effort, understanding and the development of 
a sense of brotherhood and sisterhood. We need to cultivate a universal 

ty for one another and the planet we share (The Dalai Lama 
1995: 129). 


The Dalai Lama wants peace and harmony for people of China, 
Tibet and the world. Politically he is not fighting for independence of 
Tibet but for genuine autonomy. It is a difficult path and he is facing 
opposition not only from the Chinese but also from fellow Tibetans 
who are becoming impatient of waiting and following non-violent 
resistance (cf. Choudhury 2008). Since 1998 now for twenty years 
beginning with his address to the European Parliament in 1988, the 
Dalai Lama has been advocating a Five Point Peace Plan. It “calls for 
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(1) Transformation of the whole of Tibet, including the eastern 
provinces of Kham and Amdo, into a zone of Ahimsa (non-violence); 
(2) Abandonment of China’s Population Transfer Policy; (3) Respect 
for the Tibetan people’s fundamental human rights and democratic 
freedoms; (4) Restoration and protection of Tibet’s natural 
environment; and 5) “Commencement of earnest negotiations on the 
future status of Tibet and relations between the Tibetan and Chinese 
peoples” (Dalai Lama 1995: 137). As part of the proposed zone of 
Ahimsa, the Dalai Lama wants the entire Tibetan plateau 
demilitarized. . 

The Dalai Lama’s life and path of compassion is resonating with 
search for peace and compassion in millions of people around the 
world and all of them are not just rich film actors from Hollywood or 
uprooted rich Westerners searching for peace in an exotic religion 
called Tibetan Buddhism. In the left-oriented media in India there is 
little discussion about the life and message of Dalai Lama. Dalai Lama 
is striving for peace and compassion and his humor and disarming 
smile are touching millions of hearts around the world. It is these 
people who are able to feel the pain of our brothers and sisters in and 
of Tibet (while the angels of nation-state and ideological possessions 
are maintaining Dhrutarastra-like silence) and are offering their 
solidarity and they are not guided by any geopolitical motive to upset 
the rise of China. They are hoping against hope that one day peace, 
justice and Truth would prevail. As Ananthamurthy writes in his poem 

_ “Dalai Lama and History:” 


It is only Truth that triumphs in history, 
Believe the Dalai Lama’s Tibetan Buddhists — 
compassionate and mystical that they are. 
Whatever triumphs will become Truth, 

Believe the Chinese — ` 

shrewd and cunning that they happen to be. 
At Delhi, on some day, 

The Dalai Lama noticed a black ant 

on his saffron robe, even as he was speaking 
with intense concentration and concern 

about the plight of his unfortunate countrymen 
trapped in the vicissitudes of modern history — 
gently smiling throughout. 

The soft spoken sanyasi stopped speaking, 

held the ant gently and carefully by the tips of his fingers, 
let it out to move around safely on the table, 
proceeding to talk, smilingly. 


The Dalai Lama thus waits — 
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even though it appears for the moment 
that the Chinese have triumphed in history - 
in the countless moments and the Tiny of time, 
for Truth to triumph 
nanat 2007: 279). 


Il 


As a student of life and field-working anthropologist I have had the 
opportunity to spend some time in monasteries run by Tibetan monks 
in Europe. I had visited one in Switzerland and one in Austria last 
February- -March 2008. The monastery in Austria is near Feldkirch high 
up in the mountains and there I met men and women, young as well 
as old, who are inspired by the Dalai Lama and Tibetan Buddhism. 
‘And they are not rich billionaires. The early morning I was leaving 
the monastery I was lucky to meet an inspiring woman who 
accompanied me to the train station. She said: “I do not have any 
enemy now. Even those who attack me now are not my enemies.” 
This woman who is an accountant in an office is one of the millions of 
followers of the Dalai Lama and Tibetan Buddhism in Europe and 
around the world. Though not all of them are as actively engaged in 
the cause of Tibet as members of groups such as Tibet Support Group 
we need to listen to their voices as well and listen to their hopes for a 
Tibet of peace and freedom as part of more peaceful and freer China 
and the world. 

Peace and compassion are also foundations of lives and today we 
have to transform nationalism and patriotism into circles of 
responsibility—local, national, international and planetary. And it also 
calls for new political transformations. The political reality of our 
world is that there are around 190 nation-states in United Nations 
and there are at least ten times more nationalities that are fighting for 
independence and a seat in this system of nation-states. But nation- 
states had emerged at a specific historical juncture in Western Europe 
and now Europe herself is experimenting different ways of 
transforming nation-state and be part of transnational communities 
of various kinds. Despite limitations;;European Union is the most 
promising experiment in this regard. itis the rise of European Union 
which has also helped peace process in Ireland because both Ireland 
and Britain being members of European Union do not have the same 
anxiety about the purity of their national borders as they had in the 
past. People fighting for independence in the Basque country in Spain- 
are also realizing this. We can initiate similar process in our part of 
the world. Kashmir and Tibet are two great tragedies in our parts of 
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the world with many of our fellow beings suffering and crying in 
pain. Nation-state is an anachronistic political model and the nation- 
states of India, China and Pakistan can take the lead to create a new 
economic and political community in the model of European Union 
touching the territories of SAARC countries and China with free flow 
of people and respect for national dignity of all partners including 
the national flags of Tibet and Kashmir. This resonates with the 
innovative Middle East Peace proposal offered by Johan Galtung 
where he pleads for establishing a Middle East community and moving 
beyond the conventional two-state solution, i.e. Israel and Palestine, 
to a six state solution where both Israel and Palestine as states become 
part of the six state community of Israel, Palestine, Lebanon, Jordan, 
Syria and Egypt.12 Compassion in our hearts accompanied by bold 
political initiatives and political and spiritual transformations in 
Palestine, Kashmir, Tibet, India, China and the world would help us 
transform our contemporary condition of-violence and suffering and 
realize a world of beauty, dignity, peace, freedom, blossoming and 
harmony. We have the capacity to do this now partly having suffered 
so much in the last sixty years and in the centuries of colonialism 
preceding this. Transforming Tibet into a zone of peace and freedom 
and realizing a harmonious relationship, one that is dynamicl3 and 
transformative and not static, between China and Tibet is a concrete 
challenge for the Chinese Government to put its discourse building a 
harmonious world into practice especially as “Tibet the largest colony 
on this earth continues to symbolize a festered wound on the body of 
world’s conscience” (Oberoi 2008: 83). 


The author thanks Ase Moller Hansen of Bergen, Norway and a friend 
doing work on Tibet who prefers to remain anonymous for many helpful 
comments. This has been presented in a seminar at Madras Institute of 
Development Studies on July 1, 08 and the author thanks Nirmal 
Selvomony, C. Laxmannan, Avanjali Satapathy, Rajkishore Mahanna 
and Manjushree Panda for many thoughtful posers and reflections. 


Notes 


1. The Tibetan view of Tibetan-Manchu relations is that: 
The Manchu, or Qing, Empire became Tibet’s overlord in 1720 when 
it installed the Seventh Dalai Lama, but this relationship was not 
` rigorously defined and the Manchu made no effort to absorb Tibet as 
a province. Tibetans paid no taxes to the Manchu, as Mongolia, 
which is independent today, did. Tibet also maintained its legal and 
administrative systems with its own officials, while Chinese and 
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Manchu authorities directly ruled Mongolia. As early as 1792, the 
Manchu emperor Qianlong knew that the Dalai Lama and his 
ministers were “able to do whatever they wished in the 
administration of Tibetan affairs, ignoring . . . the incompetent 
[Manchu] officials” who were theoretically supposed to govern Tibet. 
This nebulous relationship grew even more unclear throughout the 
nineteenth century because of threats the Manchu faced everywhere. 
Extracted from the Wikipedia article on history of Tibet, History of 
Tibet - Wikipedia, the free encyclopedia. htm 

2. The Wikipedia article on history of Tibet writes about this: 
While they honoured the high lamas of Tibetan Buddhism, the 
Manchu emperors regarded them as political subordinates. The 
Tibetans, however, considered such patronage to be an 
acknowledgment of the exalted status of the Dalai and Panchen 
Lamas. From the Tibetan point of view, the Lama was the spiritual 
teacher of the patron, and the patron was obliged to offer protection 
and material support to the Lama. Both parties believed that they 
could claim the superior position in the relationship; both parties 
considered themselves the beneficiaries of the arrangement. 
But an anthropologist friend of mine completing his doctoral work 
on Tibet and Tibetan refugees in India who prefers to remain 
anonymous emailed me: 
Actually the mchod-yon (patron-priest) relation dates back to the 
Sakya power in Tibet and the Yuan mongol dynasty in China: the 
first example of this relation is when ‘Phags-pa, the Sakya ruler met 
Qubilai Khan (grandson of Genghis) in 1253. The Sakya ruler 
proposed this relation in order to avoid the invasion of his country 
by this powerful neighbor. (cf. Ruegg, D. S. 1995, Ordre spirituel et 
ordre temporel dans la pensée bouddhique de l'Inde et du Tibet, Paris, 
Collège de France.Goldstein, in “The Snow Lion and the Dragon” 
(1999: 3) traces back the relation to 1247 when Sakya Pandita (‘Phags- 
pa’s uncle) went to Godan’s court (Qubilai is Godan’s successor). 
So, in a nutshell, the priest-patron began in the 13th century between 
the Sakya rulers and the Mongols. 
[And with the passage of time in Qing dynasty] in their relationship 
with the Qing, the Tibetan rulers (now Gelug, under the leadership 
of the DL) continued the mchod-yon model initiated with the Yuan. 
But the Qin exercised more than the Yuan their power on Tibet, 
especially until the end of the 18th century, before their decline. 
They had also special envoys, called “ambans”, in Lhasa. See, 
amongst others, Goldstein, M. C. (1989), A History of Modern Tibet, 
1913-1951: The Demise of the Lamaist State, Berkeley, University of 
California Press, pages 44ff 

3. They were apparently physically threatened to sign the treaty: See 
Dalai Lama (1962), My land and my people: the autobiography of his 
holiness the Dalai Lama. In this book, the Dalai Lama recounts how 
the government was shocked to hear that the envoys had signed the 
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Agreement very fast and without proper conciliation. 
4. The 17 point is as follows: 


1. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


The Tibetan people shall be united and drive out the 
imperialist aggressive forces from Tibet; that the Tibetan 
people shall return to the big family of the motherland - the 
People’s Republic of China. 


The Local Government of Tibet shall actively assist the 
People’s Liberation Army to enter Tibet and consolidate the 
national defenses. 
In accordance with the policy towards nationalities laid 
down in the Common Programme of the Chinese People’s 
Political Consultative Conference, the Tibetan people have 
the right of exercising national regional autonomy under 
the unified leadership of the Central People’s Government. 
The Central Authorities will not alter the existing political 
system in Tibet. The Central Authorities also will not alter 
the established status, functions and powers of the Dalai 
Lama. Officials of various ranks shall hold office as usual. 
The established status, functions, and powers of the 
Panchen Lama shall be maintained. 
By the established status, functions and powers of the Dalai 
Lama and of the Panchen Lama is meant the status, functions 
and powers of the 13th Dalai Lama and of the 9th Panchen 
Lama when they were in friendly and amicable relations 
with each other. 
The policy of freedom of religious belief laid down in the 
Common Programme of the 

will be protected. The Central 
Authorities will not effect any change in the income of the 
monasteries. 
The Tibetan troops will be reorganized step by step into the 
People’s Liberation Army, and become a part of the national 
defense forces of the Central People’s Government. 
The spoken and written language and school education of 
the Tibetan nationality will be developed step by step in 
accordance with the actual conditions in Tibet. 
Tibetan agriculture, livestock raising, industry and 
commerce will be developed step by step, and the people’s 
livelihood shall be improved step by step in accordance 
with the actual conditions in Tibet. 
In matters related to various reforms in Tibet, there will be 
no compulsion on the part of the Central Authorities. The 
Local Government of Tibet should carry out reforms of its 
own accord, and when the people raise demands for reform, 
they must be settled through consultation with the leading 


personnel of Tibet. 
In so far as former pro-imperialist and pro-Kuomintang 
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5. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


officials resolutely sever relations with imperialism and 
Kuomintang and do not engage in sabotage or 

they may continue to hold office irrespective of their past. 
The People’s Liberation Army entering Tibet will abide by 
the above-mentioned policies and will also be fair in all 
buying and selling and will not arbitrarily take even a needle 
or a thread from the people. f 

The Central People’s Government will handle all external 
affairs of the area of Tibet; and there will be peaceful co- 
existence with neighboring countries and the establishment 
and development of fair commercial and trading relations 
with them on the basis of equality, mutual benefit and mutual 
respect for territory and sovereignty. 

In order to ensure the implementation of this agreement, the 
Central People’s Government will set up a military and 
administrative committee and a military area headquarters 
in Tibet, and apart from the personnel sent there by the 
Central People’s Government it will absorb as many local 
Tibetan personnel as possible to take part in the work. Local 
Tibetan personnel taking part in the military and 
administrative committee may include patriotic elements 
from the Local Government of Tibet, various district and 
various principal monasteries; the name list is to be prepared 
after consultation between the representatives designated 
by the Central People’s Government and various quarters 
concerned, and is to be submitted to the Central People’s 
Government for approval 

Funds needed by the military and administrative committee, 
the military area headquarters and the People’s Liberation 
Army entering Tibet will be provided by the Central People’s 
Government. The Local Government of Tibet should assist 
the People’s Liberation Army in the purchases and 
transportation of food, fodder, and other daily necessities. 
This agreement shall come into force immediately after 
signatures and seals are affixed to it. 

From the Wikipedia article on 17 point agreement between 
Tibet and China in 1951. 


I ran into this statement of Sri Aurobindo in the library of Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry. But I thought in his statement Sri 
Aurobindo is concerned about India. He does not talk about the 
suffering of people of Tibet and their fate. Sri Aurobindo also advises 
India to get American help in confronting China without 
compromising her dignity. Recently Subramaniam Swamy (2008) 
also argues that we should either be friend with China of confront 
her making strategic alliance with the Americans. But I would 
suggest that we should follow a path of friendly confrontation or 
compassionate confrontation which is not a military confrontation 
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but a moral and spiritual path of compassion and confrontation. We 
should ke compassionate to the people of China and Tibet and 
confront with compassion and fearlessness for realization of 
peace, dignity and harmony. India has to apply this path of 
compassion and confrontation to herself as she applies such an 
approach to China. 

Subramanian Swamy presents us a fairly balanced view of this 
dispute: 

China did not reveal its territorial claims even when the two countries 
negotiated and signed the 1954 Agreement on Tibet. Though it was 
an agreement on trade and intercourse, it was concluded in order to 
settle all outstanding issues and to consolidate friendly relations. 
One of the Five Principles of Peaceful Co-existence (the Panch Sheel) 
was “mutual respect for each other’s territorial integrity and 
sovereignty,” which clearly implied that the borders of each party to 
the treaty were known to the other. Had China believed there was a 
substantial territorial dispute, then that was the time to raise the 
question, before solemnly pledging to respect mutually the “territorial 
integrity” of the other? Equally wrong was Nehru in not raising 
explicitly, and then clinching, the border issue, especially when India 
was clearing out of Tibet and recognising it to be a province of China. 
In October 1954, Nehru while in Beijing mentioned to the Chinese 
leaders that he had seen some maps published in China that showed. 
a wrong boundary between the countries, but added that he was not 
worried about it, because the boundaries of India were quite clear and not a 
matter of : 

On January 23, 1959, Prime Minister Chou Enlai wrote to Nehru 
that it was “true that the border question was not raised in 1954 
when negotiations were held for the Agreement on Trade and 
Intercourse between Tibet region of China and India. This was 
because conditions were not yet ripe for its settlement.” This was an 
amazing admission. How had the time become ‘ripe’ in 1959 for the 
dispute to be raised? 

After administering a blistering defeat in 1962, the Chinese forces 
withdrew 20 km behind the McMahon Line, which China called 
“the 1959 line of actual control” in the Eastern Sector, and 20 km 
behind the line of its latest position in Ladakh, which was further 
identified with the “1959 line of actual control” in the Western Sector. 
This left China in possession of 23,200 sq km of territory in Ladakh. 
India asked for status quo ex-ante as of September 8, 1962 in all 
sectors, which China rejected. A stalemate resulted on the boundary 
dispute: in effect it remains even today (Swamy 2008). 

For Ananthamurthy, the rise of tourism in Tibet is making the Tibetans 
fee] that they are objects in a museum as the Red Indians feel in their 
reservations. Though an anthropologist just returning from 
anthropological fieldwork in Tibet who prefers to remain anonymous 
has a slightly different view. He agrees that current rise in tourism is 
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leading to ecological devastation and demographic marginalization 
but this also creates a space for interaction of learning between the 
tourists and the Tibetans, especially between Chinese tourists and 
Tibetans. In his words: “I made tourism with a family of Tibetans 
and whenever we met Chinese tourists, these ones ‘were very 
interested in the Tibetan culture and my friends were happy to explain 
them. As for the Western and Indian tourists they came for a genuine 
interest into Tibetan culture. So more and more, and this is for me a 
great source of hope, the Chinese educated people of middle class 
come to Tibet for the same reasons as the Western and Indian tourists.” 
The Dalai Lama writes about it 

The very name of each Dalai Lama from the second Dalai Lama 
onwards had the word Gyatso in it which means ‘ocean’ in Tibetan. 
Even now I am Tenzin Gyatso, so the first name is changing but the 
second part in the word ocean became like part of each Dalai Lama’s 
name. All of the Dalai Lamas, since the second, have this name. So 
Ido not agree that the Mongols really conferred a title. It was just a 
translation. 

From the Wikipedia history of Tibet. 

Though under the Qing dynasty they monitored and controlled the 
big reincarnations like the Panchen Lama this is on ways 
“traditional.” 

An anthropologist friend writes: “In Xinjiang [Chinese Turkestan) 
Chinese are doing exactly the same thing that in Tibet, and even 
more in the general indifference. [..] The poor Urghurs, fighting for 
their indifference, were declared by the Chinese authorities as 
international terrorists with the agreement of the USA. So, here 
Chinese government compared them to Bin Lader in a general 
indifference. Why is that? |..] They are Muslim, they don’t have a 
charismatic and respected leader [..]” (Email communication). 

As Mao Siwei (2008), the consul general in Kolkata writes: “This is 
the key question. If you don’t recognise Tibet was part of China 
before 1951, then the logical consequence would be like this: the 
action of the People’s Liberation Amy in 1951 was an illegal 
aggression; Tibet now is an “occupied country”; the Dalai Lama has 
been forced to agree that Tibet can be within China; and, finally, 
Tibetans have the definite right to declare Tibet independence when 
the opportunity comes in the future. However, if you recognise that 
Tibet was part of China, then whatever happens in Tibet is the 
internal affair of China, and Tibet independence cannot be the 
solution. Actually, some important Tibetans in exile openly said 
their strategy was that the “genuine autonomy” would be the first 
step and independence would follow some time later.” 

The Wikipedia writes about it under the title “Nakba Day”: While 
for Israelis, the 1948 war gave them independence and this day 
represents the “fulfilment of a historic ideal of the Jewish people” to 
establish a homeland for the Jewish people, for Palestinians, the day 
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represents “the dispossession of hundreds of thousands of their 
people who were made homeless as Israel was born.” http:// 


Johan Galtung offers the following pathway for sustainable peace 
in Middle East which can help us move beyond accepted positions 
and try for a new political and economic community involving India 
and China as major initiating countries and SAARC countries as 
members and new post-national solutions for shared sovereignties 
for Kashmir and Tibet: 

Palestine is recognized as a state following UNSC 194, 242, 338; 
with June 4 1967 borders with small land exchanges; 

East Jerusalem becomes the capital of Palestine; \ 

A Middle East Community with Israel, Palestine, Egypt, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Syria as full members, with water, arms, trade regimes 
based on multilateral consensus; and an Organization for Security 
and Cooperation in the Middle East with a broader base; 

The Community is supported by the EU, Nordic Community and 
ASEAN financially and for institution-building expertise; 

Egypt and Jordan lease additional land to Palestine; 

Israel and Palestine become federations with 2 Israeli cantons in 
Palestine and 2 Palestinian cantons in Israel; 

The two neighbor capitals become a city confederation, also host to 
major regional, UN and ecumenical institutions; 

The right of return also to Israel is accepted in principle, numbers to 
be negotiated within the canton formula; 

Israel and Palestine have joint and equitable economic ventures, 
joint peace education and joint border patrolling; 

Massive stationing of UN monitoring forces. \ 

Sooner or later a Truth and reconciliation process. 

The above is extracted from Johan Galtung, “Israel / Palestine / 
Middle East: A Transcend Perspective.” Peace Power: Berkeley's 
Journal of Principled Nonviolence and Conflict Transformation 2 
(1), Winter 2006. I also had discussed this personally in a symposium 
in Hardanger, Norway in August 2007 with Professor Galtung. 
The Chinese government talks about harmony now and harmony is 
also a key emphasis in Confucius. But sometimes the ideology of 
harmony can be used to justify current oppression and indignity. 
Gandhi had famously said that he does not need peace of the 
graveyard. Realization of peace calls for struggle and transformation 
of existing structure of indignity and oppression. Realization of 
harmony also calls for similar transformations and it has to be 
accompanied by both compassion and confrontation. So we need to 
cultivate a concept of dynamic and transformative harmony, not a 
static one. In his work on Japanese religion and aesthetics Robert 
Bellah (1985) presents such a view of dynamic harmony which is 
not static, involves some disharmony in the process and is open to 
the unexpected. In realizing harmony we have to open ourselves for 
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cultivating the unexpected and emergent beyond our current 
ideological and geopolitical positions. 
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HIND SWARAJ CENTENARY 
Special Issue of Gandhi Marg on Hind Swaraj 


Sotabntione note 

- Mahatma Gandhi's first book Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule 
written between 13 and 22 November, 1909 is approaching its 
centenary. ; 

Hailed as Gandhi’s seminal work, Hind Swaraj has invited and 
continues to invite the close scrutiny of those who are seriously 
searching for alternatives to the prevalent self-defeating civilisation. 

The world,of course, has changed, and changed utterly, since the 
days Gandhi offered his critique of modern western civilisation in 
the Hind Swaraj. 

Yet the accuracy and relevance of his critique are becoming clearer 
and convincing as time pass by. 

The July-September 2009 issue of Gandhi Marg will be brought 
out as a Special Number on Hind Swaraj. 

We are inviting papers on various themes and issues discussed in 
Hind Swaraj. Some of them are indicated: 

e Gandhi’s critique of modern western civilisation and its 
relevance. 

e Adesirable world-order model indicated in Hind Swaraj. 

¢ Violence & Nonviolence : the contemporary global scenario. 

¢ Consumerism, militarism and a sustainable civilisation: the 
Hind Swaraj perspective. 

e Education for Nonviolence. 

¢ Industrialism, technology and related issues. 

e Politics of Hind Swaraj: 

¢ Hind Swaraj -an anti-imperialist manifesto? 

* The contemporary ideological vacuum and Hind Swaraj. 

* Clash of civilisations and Inter-religious relations. 

Articles may be sent as e-mail attachment to 
editorgmarg@yahoo.co.in before 15 July, 2009. 


For further information contact: 
Mundackal, Kavumpady 

P.O. Muvattupuzha, Pin: 686 661, Kerala, India 

E-mail: mpmathai@yahoo.com 
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= Science, Truth and Gandhi: 
Divergence and Convergence 


Madhav Govind 


ABSTRACT 


Gandhi's notion of truth transcended the narrow conception of truth articulated 
by science. In this paper it is argued that Gandhi's criticisms of science emanated 
not only from the blind.application of science but also from the methods and 
practices of scientists to acquire scientific knowledge. He advocated for the 
incorporation of “theo-centric” humanism within the body of science and 
technical practices to bring back the much needed humility in man and to put 
an end to the arrogance prevalent today in the pursuit of knowledge and its 
application. His argument for the democratization of knowledge production, 
not only to bring the scientists and experts from across the nations in dialogue 
but also to the people in the vicinity who would be directly affected by the 
application of such knowledge, seeks immediate attention of our scientific 
community and policy-makers. 


Tratu my experiments have not been conducted in the closet, but in the 
open; and I do not think that this fact detracts from their spiritual value. 
seene Far be it from me to claim any degree of perfection for these 
experiments. I claim for them nothing more than does a scientist, who, 
though he conducts his experiments with the utmost accuracy, 
forethought and minuteness, never claims any finality about his 
conclusions, but keeps an open mind regarding them. “1 

“In experiments I come to conclusions which, if partly right, are sure to 
be in part wrong; if I correct by other experiments, I advance a step, my 
old error is in part diminished, but is always left with a tinge of humanity, 
evidenced by its imperfection.” ? 


Introduction: 


Tre AFORESAID STATEMENTS ef Gandhi show the sensitivities 
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of a truth-seeker and the acute awareness of his limitations. The quest 
for truth has been the long-cherished ideal of human beings in all 
societies. Since time immemorial scientists, philosophers, thinkers, 
reformers, sages, rishis and even lay men have made their efforts to 
arrive at truth. Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was one of the most 
influential and yet most enigmatic personalities of the twentieth 
century. Various scholars have attempted to understand his views on 
different subjects. However, his conception of “truth” has been the 
most elusive concept not only for the scholars but sometimes even for 
Gandhi himself.3 

In the reading of Gandhi’s primary texts we may get struck that a 
distinction cannot be made between his personal experiments with 
dietetics, celibacy, hygiene, nature cure, khadi, his faith in non-violence, 
satyagraha, social and political reform and his search for “Truth”.4 
Gandhi was a great experimental scientist and throughout his life he 
conducted “experiments” in various fields to arrive at truth. In fact, 
he lived an ‘experimental life’ and that was why he named his 
autobiography My Experiments with Truth. Gandhi's experiments were 
oriented to explore various possibilities of the truth. Now the questions 
arise: What was Gandhi's idea of truth? How was it different from 
‘scientific truth’? Is it possible to realize truth through experiments? 
What was the method used by Gandhi to discover truth? Was he 
following the scientific method or did he devise some alternative 
method to realize truth? Where do the Gandhian notion of truth and 
scientific notion of truth converge and diverge? Of course, these are 
important questions in the contemporary world that is facing the crisis 
of global warming, pollution, depletion of resources, disparities and 
social conflicts - all supposed to be caused by blind application of 
modern science and technology. 

In this paper an attempt has been made to compare Gandhi's notion 
of “truth” with the “scientists’ notion of truth” and its realization 
through their respective methods. It is argued that scientific truth is 
not contradictory to the Gandhian notion of truth; rather it is 
complementary and, in fact, it is the need of the hour to integrate the 
Gandhian spirit of science with the modern practice of science and 
technology in order to realize their full potential for the material as 
well as moral progress of human beings. : 

This paper is divided into four parts. The first part analyses the 
nature of truth from the Gandhian perspective and also from the 
perspective of modern science. The second part deals with Gandhi's 
views on science. The third part explores the divergence and 
convergence of the methodologies adopted by the scientists and 
Gandhi for the realization of truth. The fourth - the concluding - part 
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discusses the relevance of Gandhian approach and its compatibility 
with the modern science project of the contemporary world. 


I. Study of Nature: Quest for Truth 


In the pre-modern era there was no dichotomy between “God” and 
“Nature”, as the God manifested through various forms of “nature”. 
Although de-mythologization of the “nature” heralded the beginning 
of science in the 17th century Europe, most of natural scientists’ quests 
for the exploration of nature were motivated by their desire to know 
the “glory of the God.” Robert K. Merton noted that Francis Bacon 
who is considered the father of modern science argued in his 
“Advancement of Learning” that the “true end of scientific activity is 
the glory ‘of the Creator and the relief of man’s estate.” John Wilkinson 
proclaimed the experimental study of nature to be the most effective 
means of begetting in men veneration for God. Similarly, Francis 
Willoughby, one of the most prominent zoologists of his time, agreed 
to publish his works only when John Ray, one of he greatest Botanists, 
insisted that “it was a means of glorifying God.” 

All these statements show that in the beginning scientists were 
mainly motivated to understand the mystery of nature and to explore 
the objective and universal principles governing the natural events. 
Their efforts were directed to discover the laws and principles that 
governed nature so that they could be used to predict and control 
natural phenomena so as to harness them for the benefit of human 
beings. For scientists, truth is nothing but “true and valid” knowledge 
about nature. ` 

The claim of scientific truth has always been to distinguish “what 
I believe” from “what we believe.” In the scientific discourse any 
notion of truth can only be accepted as such if it is based on a collective 
agreement or what Richard Rorty calls “solidarity principle”®. This 
brings us to the view that objectivity in science lies in its praxis which 
can question established truths and allow these truths to be changed 
if warranted. However, objectivity could not be equated with “truth.” 
The belief in objective explanations is nothing more than the “inference 
to the best explanation.” But the inference to the best explanation 
cannot be used to logically infer the connection between objectivity 
and truth. In fact, the very notion of objectivity is derived from “certain 
procedures” which are affirmed by the scientific community. Thus, 

scientific truth is contingent upon the procedures eee for its 
realization. 

Like many natural scientists Gandhi’ s quest for truth was not only 
oriented towards exploring the ‘glory of God’ but also towards 
realizing God or the Ultimate Truth. His attitude is ech 
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exhorted a group of science students (of Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore) to-emulate the great Indian scientists who pursued science 
not as career but as a vocation - their inner calling. He remarked: 
“J.C. Bose and P.C Ray cultivated science for the sake of it; ... their 
researches have been devoted in order to enable us to come nearer to 
our Maker. I feel that we are placed on this earth to adore our Maker 
to know ourselves, in other words, to realize ourselves and therefore 
to realize our destiny.”” 

For Gandhi, God is nothing but the embodiment of truth which is 
manifested in various forms of nature. So, when one explores God 
one actually explores truth in the forms of nature. For Gandhi, God 
is the “Ultimate Reality” or ‘Supreme Reality’ which is beyond the 
finite capacity of human mind, yet a supreme goal for humanity to 
strive for. 

However, Gandhi’s search was for a “higher order of reality” 
probably higher than the conception of reality of natural sciences. He 
never claimed that he had attained or realized the highest order of 
reality; he only made his life long sincere efforts to come closer to 
that “supreme reality.” Gandhi, like a scientist, acknowledged the 
existence of an independent reality irrespective of our own sensory 
perception or mental conditioning. He said: “when our eyes are open, 
we see the sun; when they are closed, it is not seen. The change here 
has been in our sense of sight, not in the fact of the sun’s existence.”8 

In this sense Gandhi is a believer in the scientific notion of objective 
reality which is independent of our sense perception. In order to 
further highlight the independent nature of realities, he argued, “we 
know that we are not in every way masters of our own life; there are 
conditions outside of us to which we have to adjust ourselves. For 
instance, in a country where Himalayan cold prevails we have to put 
on adequate clothing, whether we like it or not, in order to keep the 
body warm.”? The acceptance of independent existence is the bedrock 
of scientific reality and, therefore, of objectivity. Unlike the post 
modernists Gandhi does not believe in Am Ep le realities” or 
“constructed realities” which exit in people’s minds. 0 Thus, Gandhi’s 
experiments with truth seem distinctively modernist in approach with 
his firm assumption that the individual is the final arbiter of action." 

However, for Gandhi the notion of truth was much broader than 
could be grasped by science or reason. He believed that there was a 
reality beyond what is being perceived by the senses. It is this 
“transcendental reality” that gives meaning and value to our life and 
action. However, unlike modern day-scientists’ pursuit of knowledge 
for wealth, Gandhi’s search for truth was not ‘to make it a source of . 
income, a happy facility or a gainful input in the commerce between 
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nations’. Although he conceded that higher wages increased happiness, 
material progress are all urgently needed necessities yet he argued 
that man’s true welfare lies in the pursuit of truth for self realization. 
This pursuit is simultaneously an obligation and a prayer. Similarly 
all discoveries of science and breakthrough of technology should 
become, above all and for all, the noble and solemn liturgy of truth. 

For Gandhi, truth is permanent, it always exists. But this 
permanency was not ultimate as he adopted “a dynamic, open ended, 
relative and experimentative approach towards truth.”!4 On relative 
perception of truth he explains, “what may appear truth to one person 
will often a untruth to another person. But that need not worry 
the truth weer 3 However, it doesn’t mean that Gandhi was in 
pursuit of “relative truth.” In fact, his relativism has an ultimate aim, 
that is, to achieve “Absolute Truth.” He himself underlined this point: 
“For me, truth is the sovereign principle, which includes numerous 
other principles. This truth is not only truthfulness in word, but truth 
fullness in thought also, and not only the “relative truth” of our 
conception, but the “Absolute Truth”, the Eternal Principle, that is, 
God.”!4 Gandhi’s ultimate reality is nothing but the law of the 
universe. He wrote: “there is an unalterable law governing every 
thing that exists or lives. It is not a blind law; for no blind law can 
govern the conduct of living beings. That law, then, which governs 
all life, is God. Law and the law- giver are one.” ` 

However, Gandhi acknowledged that though the ultimate reality 
is the Absolute Truth, relative truths are not unrealities. They are in 
fact, “temporal truths” as against the “Absolute Truth.” They are “the 
fleeting glimpse of Truth.” They are not useless. They are true in 
their own kind and true only as far as they go and for all practical 
purposes.!° Gandhi accepted the limitation of the human mind and 
believed that “through the instrumentality of this body we can not 
see face to face Truth which is Eternal.” To a question : ‘how, then to 
realize Absolute Truth’, Gandhi said, “as long as I have not realized 
this Absolute Truth, so long must I hold by the relative truth as I have 
conceived it. That relative truth must meanwhile, be my beacon, my 
shield and buckler”.1¢ 

Thus, for Gandhi “relativé*truth” is a means to achieve the end 
-that is Absolute Truth. Like a scientist, Gandhi was in pursuit of 
progressive knowledge. Commenting on the nature of Gandhian 
science Visvanathan observed: “Gandhi's was a fluid science: integral, 
yet full of shifts and transformation, a sense of tremendous consistency 
and adaptability. The model allows tremendous free play for 
transformations, twists and ambiguities.”!7 

Although Gandhi believed that there was a Universal Truth that 
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he equated with God, he never claimed that he or any other human 
could ever comprehend this Absolute in an adequate way. David 
Hardiman argued that for Gandhi “truths” were contingent and 
contextual, being searched through experience, praxis, debate and 
dialogue. His notion of “truth” was thus evolying and changing 
constantly; being in fact a series of “truths” with a lower case ‘t’ rather 
“the Truth.”18 In this respect, his approach to knowledge was not in 
practice so different from that of the scientists. He abhorred certainties, 
preferred debates and honest disagreements to unthinking assent. 

Moreover, Gandhi’s notion of “truth” was combined with humility, 
unlike the ‘scientific truth’ which was based on arrogance of exclusion. 
His method to realise truth was based on non-violence while search 
of truth in science is based on torturing of nature (in the name of 
scientific experiment) to reveal its truths!?. Gandhi’s critiques of 
science and technology were basically concerned with this arrogant 
and inhuman tendency of subjugation and surrender of human beings 
to its instrumental rationality. Therefore, Gandhi advocated for 
inculcating “human spirit” in the ontological premises of modern 
science. 

Gandhi's ideas of knowledge have been echoed in the thinking of 
many natural scientists. The pursuit of knowledge and its application 
are always claimed to be guided by humanism. But the question is 
what kind of humanism? Humanism could be ‘anthropocentric’ or 
‘Theo-centric.’ According to Catherine Roberts (1980) the pursuit of 
knowledge should be oriented not towards ‘anthropocentric 
humanism’ but “Theo centric humanism’. If we accept Theo- centric 
humanism, argued Catherine, as the guiding world view, this 
humanism being inspired by ‘Theo’ of the divine God, the striving 
towards that spiritual reality by acquiring spiritual experience becomes 
the overarching goal of life and thereby, of life sciences.” She forcefully 
advocated for the spiritualization or humanization of biological 
sciences. Her thoughts echo the thinking of Gandhi about the purpose 
of knowledge and cience. Many scientists have acknowledged that 
man once evolved never remain static; rather he is in the process of 
making a spiritual ascent, and finally he can not remain just man; he 
is leading to his own “deification”-raising to the level God. 

Charles Darwin in his evolutionary theory of species, 

‘the Descent of Man’ (1871) has also pointed towards the Sie 
of spiritual and cognitive evolution along the morphological and 
physiological evolutions. The famous physicist and philosopher 

, in his reflections on physics and biology as expressed in 
his book My View of the World, professed his faith, “in the process of 
spiritual ascent of man leading to deification”.*! Although the word 
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“deification’ is considered as blasphemy in the scientific community, 
many scientists do believe and forcefully argue for the merger of 
divine with ‘deification’ as this only can bring back the much needed 
humility in man and put an end to the arrogance prevalent today in 
the pursuit of knowledge and its application. Gandhi was not an ‘ivory 
tower thinker’ involved in discovering ‘truth for its own sake’ rather 
his ideas and theories were firmly grounded in his personal experiences 
and observation of suffering of people. 


Truth for its own sake? 


Gandhi's quest for truth was not for its own sake, but for some 
immediate or near future applications. For him an idea or theory which 
could not be put into practice had no value or worth. The validity of 
a theory is tested when it is put into practice. Although practical success 
is no guarantee of its truthfulness, its successfulness provides some 
evidence for its relevance and validity. As George Sarton observed 
Gandhi always believed that “no matter what your convictions are, 
they are worthless if you do not implement them with deeds or rather 
they are worse than worthless. Not to practice what one believes is 
untruth; I would say dishonesty.”2? 
` However, Gandhi argued that real progress in our knowledge 

and techniques will come through our dispassionate dedication to 
_ our vocation and for inculcating this spirit he exhorted people to spin 
for sacrifice not as a wage earner: ` l 

“If you will yourself spin, the quality of spinning will improve. 
Those who spin for wages must naturally be impatient. They will 
continue to spin the count that they are accustomed to. The task of 
improving the count of yarn essentially belongs to the research worker, 
the lover of spinning. This has been proved by experience. If there 
had not been a class of spinners including both men and women, who 
spin purely out of a spirit of service, the amazing progress that has 
been achieved in the quality of yarn would not have been possible. 
All the improvements that have been made in the mechanism of the 
spinning-wheel and the speed of spinning up till now are solely due 
to the efforts of those devoted workers who spin for sacrifice.” 

This position of Gandhi is very much in congruence with the 
motives of an academic scientist. Max Weber in his famous essay, 
“Science as a Vocation” has also described similar attributes - “a 
passion for knowledge, ideal curiosity, and altruistic concern with 
the benefit to the humanity”- for creativity in science**. Gandhi always 
tried to harmonize his thoughts, words and deeds and as a result he 
moved closer to truth. 

We find a strong symmetrical conviction in Gandhian thought to 
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prove that himsa or violence could be conquered only through ahimsa 
or non- violence. Truth is self- evident in the sense that it does not 
require to be proclaimed forcefully. As stated by Gandhi, the champion 
of truth or the seeker of truth must have strong faith in the power of 
truth and he must show patience and calm in realizing the truth. Like 
Gandhi, many scientists, Faraday for instance, also believed that “the 
real truth never fails ultimately to appear: and opposing parties, if 
wrong, are sooner convinced when replied to forbearingly than when 
overwhelmed.” Gandhi made continuous experiments to arrive at 
the truth and succeeded in proving that eternal peace could be 
achieved only through non-violent pursuit of truth (Satyagraha). 

Thus, although Gandhi’s notion of truth transcended the narrow 
conception of truth articulated by mainstream science, he saw great 
possibilities in science to realize ‘the Ultimate Truth.’ Therefore, it 
becomes pertinent to examine Gandhi’s personal views on science 
before going into details of his methods to realize the truth and 
comparing it with the methods of science. In the ensuing paragraphs 
we would focus on these issues. 


I. Gandhi’s Views on Science 


Gandhi has been often portrayed as ‘anti -science’ and ‘anti — 
technology’ and there is abundant literature on Gandhi’s critical 
views on technology but very little efforts to understand his views 
on science. In recent years some scholars have taken his writings on 
machinery, khadi, health and modern civilization to construct his views 
on science and they have shown that there are numerous direct 
references to science in Gandhi’s discussions with his co-workers and 
with fellow countrymen.” They have gleaned references from his 
various writings to show his frequent invoking of the terminology of 
science to prove his support for science and technology”. There has 
been little attempt to study how Gandhi’s notion of experiment to 
realize truth was different from the method adopted by the modern 
scientists and how he applied his methodology in dealing with the 
social, economic and political issues of his time. 
‘Although science as such was not the primary concern of Gandhi, he 
frequently invoked scientific terminology in his writings and 
correspondence with people. Once invited to an open ceremony at 
the Tata Laboratory he exclaimed: “I am wondering where I come in. 
There is no place here for a rustic like me who has to stand speechless 
in awe and wonderment”? 

However, in his life and {teachings there is an embedded passion 
for the ‘spirit of science’ which could be called ‘the scientific culture.’ 
This passion for the spirit of science has inbuilt critiques of use and 
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abuse of science. Nonetheless, Gandhi had a real appreciation for 
scientific education and he made distinction between ‘education in 
science’ and other branches of learning in the following words: 

“Education of man in science is the opposite of literacy training, 
which, he kept repeating, does not add one inch to one’s moral stature. 
By its learning and research, science is real education. It applies the 
mind to the reality around us. It promotes objectivity and grounded 
in the rigorous and disinterested pursuit of truth, forcing out all 
prejudice and illusion. Education under such conditions is schooling 
in austerity and-courage. ... But science, which can be used to serve 
` man, can also be used against Man. Science is not good or evil but its 
` use and-users are:”* (emphasis added) 

According to Mathai, Gandhi not only advocated science and 
technical-education but also disapproved imparting of higher education 
in arts subjects on a mass scale. Gandhi believed that, “the vast amount 
of the so called education in arts given in our colleges is sheer waste 
and has resulted in unemployment among the educated classes.”31 

However, Gandhi wanted to promote and nurture science and 
research culture in the country. During his stay in South Africa when 
the members of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
visited him in 1904 Gandhi lauded the role of the association in 
popularizing science and in bringing Britain and the colonies closer to 
each other. He urged the members of the association to organize its 
meeting in India and change its name as the British Empire Association 
for the Advancement of Science. This clearly shows that Gandhi 
understood the role of science and its need for all colonial countries, 
of course first to meet the requirements of day to day life of common 
people. In fact, he strongly urged the scientists to interact with people 
to understand their problems and requirements while conducting their 
research. He emphasised on direct intervention of scientific community 
in the village development programme and chided them for being 
ignorant and unresponsive towards the day to day life problems of 
ordinary people. He remarked: 

“I sent a questionnaire to several of our well - known doctors and 
chemists, asking them to enlighten me on the chemical analysis and 
different food values of pdlished and unpolished rice, jaggery and 
sugar, and so on. Many friends have responded only to confess that 
there has been no research in some of the directions I had inquired 
about. Is it not a tragedy that no scientist should be able to give me 
the chemical analysis of such a simple article as gur? The reason is 
that we have not thought of the villager.... What kinds of laboratory 
research shall we have to go in for? 

It is clear, thus, that Gandhi was not opposed to modern science; 
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rather he wanted scientifically informed knowledge to formulate policy 
decisions. In his Khadi movement he extensively used the term science, 
and argued for the organization of the Khadi movement on scientific 
principle. He urged the Khadi workers to acquire thorough knowledge 
of Khadi as it was critical for the success of the movement. He 
prescribed very rigorous technical criteria for the Khadi workers to 
imbibe the true spirit of science. He wanted the Khadi workers to be 
well- versed in all aspects of cloth -making, and “he should know 
how to gin and understand about the many varieties of hand-gins 
used in Indian villages”. The Khadi workers should also be able “to 
test the strength, evenness and counts of yarn, know a good charka 
from a bad one, be able to put dilapidated charka under repair and 
be able to straighten an incorrect spindle.” 

Gahdhi strongly: believed that-a tharough understanding of the 
science of rural'crafts and practices was needed tp improve the life of 
the rural people. Gandhi wanted scientists for the every crafts practised 
by the villagers. This was the reason why he insisted that there was 
need for ‘a number of scientists and chemists prepared to lay not 
only their expert knowledge at our disposal , but to sit down in our 
laboratories and to devote hours of time, free of charge, to ° 
experiments in the direction people required.’ 

Thus it appears that Gandhi was fully aware of the significance of 
the scientific knowledge and its role in improving the material 
conditions of human life. He criticised the scientific community for 
using science as an ‘improved means’ to achieve ‘unimproved goals’. : 
It was not only the blind application of science that disturbed Gandhi 
but also the method it resorted to for acquiring knowledge which, 
according to him, was questionable. In order to explicate his critique 
of science it is important to examine the method adopted by science 
and to compare it with Gandhi’s method of acquiring knowledge and 
arriving at truth. Gandhi provided some innovative methods for 
acquiring knowledge. In the following paragraphs we would discuss 
Gandhi's methods of acquiring or realizing truth and compare them 
with the methods of modern science. 


IL Methods of acquiring or realizing truth 


The method used by Gandhi in his quest for truth was based on the 
spirit of science. In his autobiography The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth he underlined the fact that the method he used to realize the 
truth was characterized by its “accuracy, fore-thought, and 
minuteness.” He had no finality about his conclusions which were 
always open- ended. At every step, he subjected the next step to a 
process of acceptance or rejection and on that basis he acted. 
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Thus, his method for the search of the reality was very much 
scientific. He never believed that truth could be revealed or attained 
through mere meditation or some other mystic practices. He suggested 
that: “Scientific knowledge requires constant probing into the way 
and wherefore of every little process that you perform. Mere 
affirmation that in charka there is swaraj and peace is not enough. A 
scientific mind will not be satisfied with having things scientific just 
on faith. He will insist on finding a basis in reason. Faith becomes 
lame when it ventures into matters pertaining to reasons. Its field 
begins where reason’s ends. Conclusions based on faith are unshakable 
whereas those based on reason are liable to be unstable and vulnerable 
to superior logic’.4 

Gandhi made his personal experiments with diet, celibacy, hygiene 
and nature cure in his quest for truth and communicated these personal 
experiments to the public for their comments and criticism. Gandhi 
wanted to make his understanding inter-personal which is one of the 
main characteristics of scientific knowledge. Scientific knowledge is 
not personal but interpersonal or what Ziman called “public 
knowledge.”*° By this Ziman meant that the results of science are 
open to inspection to anyone who is interested in testing its validity. 
Scientific facts and theories must survive a period of critical scrutiny 
by other competent and disinterested individuals. 

However, Gandhi was interested in the success of his own 
experiments primarily to the extent that others might learn from them 
and subscribe to a regimen of self- discipline. Gandhi always linked 
knowledge to morality and he wanted to bring about basic but 
extensive moral changes in society. His criticism of modern science is 
based on the fact that it does not contribute in enhancing the moral 
stature of man. 

However, he never sought to provide a grand theory. He worked 
out his theory - his truth - as praxis, and understood that it had to 
evolve constantly in relation to his and other people’s experiences. 
His method was essentially dialogical, one in which knowledge is 
seen to arise from discussion rather than from a unified philosophical 
system which is provided in the form of a treatise from which the 
internal contradictions have, ideally, been removed. Gandhi was aware 
that the result of this kind of dialogical méthed may appear to have 
inconsistencies, as he observed: “I must admit my many 
inconsistencies. Buy sirice I am called “Mahatma” I might well endorse 
Emerson s saying that ‘foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds.’ There is, I fancy, a method in my inconsistency”. Many 
scholars have despaired of Gandhi’s inconsistencies and have 
concluded that Gandhi was either confused or unwilling to reconcile 
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the various strands of his worldview. However, Gandhi's eclecticism 
could be also seen as “a manifestation of Gandhi’s experiments with 
truth, in which he was willing to give up even his own views if they 
did not test out in experience.”97 

Gandhi believed that any true understanding is dialogic in nature 
because through such dialogues, systems of knowledge are both 
challenged and enriched. Ronald Terchek argued that he adopted the 
Enlightenment position ‘of valorizing rational debate over coercion 
‘to solve problems.’ However, whereas it was a confident belief of the 
enlightenment philosophers that rationality was indivisible and 
universal, Gandhi understood that different peoples have their own 
definitions of what is ‘rational’ and to insist on the universality of 
one form of rationality over another and to thereby justify the 
imposition of one’s will on others, represents no more than coercion 
by another name. In the process, alternative rationalities are ailenced.8 

For Gandhi, in order to realize truth one must be a satyagrahi and 
one must also have absolute faith in the power of truth, and devotion 
to this truth should be accepted as the sole justification for our 
existence. Ignorance is the root cause of all evils. Truth is by nature 
self-evident. “As soon as. you remove the cobweb of ignorance that 
surrounds it, it shines clear”, he argued®’, It is to be realized as “the 
voice within, call it conscience, call it prompting of my inner basic 
nature.”40 “For me”, Gandhi wrote, “the voice of God or conscience 
of Truth or the inner voice or the still small voice mean one and the 
same thing.”#1 But the inner voice could be interpreted differently by 
different people. Gandhi was aware of this pitfall and, therefore, he 
put certain conditions without strictly observing which one cannot 
claim to have his or her voice of conscience or the voice of God or 
truth. Arvind Sharma*? noted that in order to solve this problem 
Gandhi drew an analogy with scientific experiments to elaborate his 
solution. He wrote: 


“Well; seeing that the human mind works through innumerable , 


media and that the evolution of the human mind is not the same for 
all, it follows that what may be truth for one may be untruth for 
another, and hence those who have made these experiments have 
come to the conclusion that there are certain conditions to be observed 
in making those experiments. Just as for conducting scientific 
' experiments there is an indispensable scientific course of instruction, 
in the same way strict preliminary discipline is necessary to qualify a 
person to make experiments in spiritual realm. Every one should, 
therefore, realize his limitations before he speaks of his inner voice. 
Therefore, we have the belief, based upon experience, that those who 
would make individual search after truth as God, must go through 
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several vows, as for instance, the vow of truth, the vow of brahmacharya 
(purity) - for you cannot possibly divide your love for Truth and God 
with anything else-, the vow of nonviolence, of poverty and non- 
possession. Unless you impose on yourselves the five vows you may 
not embark on the experiment at all. There are several other conditions 
prescribed, but I must not take you through all of them. Suffice it to 
say that those who have made these experiments know that it is not 
proper for everyone to claim to hear the voice of conscience.” 

Gandhi further qualified that mere observance of these conditions 
does not guarantee complete success. The truth of ‘voice of conscience’ 
like the scientific experiments is validated by its outcome. It is a well 
known fact that science tells different ‘truths’ at different points of 
time. Yet, this diversity of results produced by science leaves both 
the scientists and the lay person unfazed and they do not lose their 
faith in science. According to Sharma“ this is because lay - men as 
well as scientists both intuitively distinguish between the scientific 
method and the products of this method. Therefore, the same method 
that produces different results at different times does not shake their 
faith or confidence in the method itself which has turned out to be a 
trusted and tried one, which has led to, if not linear, then at least 
steady progress in the form of increasingly reliable and useful 
knowledge about the universe. The inconsistencies in Gandhian 
method of arriving at truth could be seen in the same manner as 
Gandhi also suggested that his later opinion on a subject should be 
considered more acceptable. . l 

The only way for the realization of Truth is through Ahimsa, the 
law which is already immanent in all of us and the world and for this 
Gandhi was ready to sacrifice his life. In his autobiography he wrote: 
“I am prepared to sacrifice the things dearest to me in pursuit of this 
quest. Even if the sacrifice demanded my very life, I hope I may be 
prepared to give it.” 

Thus, Gandhi’s method of realizing truth was “self suffering 
without causing any hurt to others.” He resorted to the practice of 
self- suffering (fast, penance, fast unto death, silence etc) time and 
again for the cause of truth, which he defined in his own way. Some 
scholars termed it the ‘highly irrational practice’ of Gandhi to realize 
the truth while others termed it as ‘ascetic-phenomenological’*” 
analysis of one’s own consciousness to be the criteria for truth and 
justice. Gandhi wanted a seeker of truth, a scientist, to become an 
intrinsic part of the experiment itself. For this, he conducted his 
experiments on himself first before putting them before others, as he 
had realized ‘that his experiments on himself could provide valuable 
insights for other people. “A seeker of truth is better trained to amplify 
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his consciousness. His forays into the body can provide new insights 
and medicines more delicately attuned to it.” 

It is this process of self-testing that Gandhi had applied, argued 
Visvanathan, where “the initiate rather than an innocent guinea pig 
becomes the source of insight.”48 With this idea in mind Gandhi 
suggested the science students to work with their hands, as science 

regular interaction between theoretical construct at mental 
level and empirical testing at physical level. Gandhi observed: “science 
is essentially one of those things in which theory alone is of no value 
whatsoever...... unless our hands go hand in hand with our heads we 
would be able to do nothing whatsoever.”“9 

Gandhi was not comfortable with the Baconian and Newtonian 
science which is based on reductionist principles. In a letter to a 
group of college students, while explaining the meaning of mix 
(inter-caste) marriages, he observed: “You should understand from 
this that I never reject a scientific truth that has been established. 
But you should also note that in (the realm of) science what has 
come to be accepted as truth today is not unlikely to be proved as 
untruth tomorrow. Sciences founded on deduction are always 
bound to suffer from this basic imperfection. We cannot, therefore, 
regard it as an absolute truth.”°0 

Therefore, Gandhi advocated a method that is based on 
systemic and holistic perspective. For instance, his idea of 
naturopathy is based on harmony. As pointed by Visvanathan, the 
body, for Gandhi, is a microcosm of the universe and he visualized 
two kinds of harmony: first, the harmony of the body and its 
constituent parts and, second between the body and its physical 
environment, particularly with earth, water, light and air. All 
disease is a violation of harmony. In naturopathy one strengthens 
the body to resist disease and a true healer is one who recognizes 
the wisdom of the body rather than relying on the all sorts of 
conquering drugs.°! Gandhi had a systemic and holistic 
understanding of human body and that was why he wrote: “A 
happy working of the human machine depends upon the 
harmonious activity of the various component parts. If all these 
work in an orderly manner, the machine runs smoothly. If even 
one of the essential parts is out of order, it comes to a stop. For 
instance, if the digestion is out of order, the whole body becomes 
slack.”°? 

Gandhi rejected the duality of body and mind because he believed 
that “a body which contains diseased mind can never be anything but 
diseased.” He wrote: “the present science of medicine is divorced 
from religion. A man who attends to his daily Namaz or his Gayatri 
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mantras in the proper spirit need never get ill. A clean spirit must 
build a clean body. I am convinced that the main rules of religious 
conduct conserve both the spirit and the body.” The contemporary 
thinking in modern health science has acknowledged this holistic 
perspective to tackle the complex health issues. 

The other attribute of Gandhian method is that he never tried 
to impose consensus on what is truth, rather he persevered, even 
at the peril of his life, for what he perceived as truth. He believed 
in the democratic participation of scientists as well as lay people 
in the construction of knowledge. He had his own notion of truth 
which he wanted others to realize for themselves. He firmly 
believed that others could not be convinced by his points of view 
through force but only by non-violent means which required self 
suffering. But the question arises: why did Gandhi believe that 
self suffering will change the hearts and minds of others 
(opponents) to accept his notion of truth? 

Gandhi’s early socialization in religious plurality and his exposure 
to Christian beliefs and values in forgiveness and self-sacrifice sowed 
the seeds in Gandhi of his faith in suffering. The religious traditions 
about the austerity of Hindu seers and rishis, meditation and suffering 
of the Buddha, Mahaveera and the ultimate sacrifice made by Jesus 
thoroughly convinced Gandhi that ultimate truth could be realized 
only through suffering and self- sacrifice. Then question arises: was 
Gandhi truly rational in his approach? 


Rationalism in Gandhi 


Gandhi’s rationalism was not limited only to “instrumental” or 
“technical rationality” rather, it was much broader in scope, meaning 
and application. His understanding of rationality comes closer to what 
Roger Garaudy™ called “pragmatic rationality.” Roger Garaudy used 
the term rationality to refer to an extra and added ingredient that 
human beings have and brutes do not. For him rationality is roughly 
synonymous with tolerance, with the ability not to be overtly discon- 
certed by differences from oneself, not to respond aggressively to 
such differences. It also goes along with reliance on persuasion rather 
than on force, an inclination to talk things over rather than to fight, 
burn, or banish. It is a virtue which enables individuals and communi- 
ties to coexist peacefully with other individuals and communities, to 
live and to let live, and to put together new syncretic, compromised 
ways of life. 

Rationalism in Gandhi could be found in his commitment to the 
purity of means and end relationship. He always believed that 
achievement of ends through any means is not justifiable for ends 
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achieved through impure means could be retained only through impure 
means. Anything which is acquired through force could be retained 
only through force. It means perpetual expenditure of enérgy which 
cannot be called rational. A decision is rational which ensures the 
minimum loss of energy not only in attaining the goal but also in 
retaining it over a period of time. This was the reason that Gandhi 
always advocated that freedom, peace, harmony and justice attained 
through non-violent means will ensure continuous perpetuation of 
our achievements. 

Gandhi always justified the rationality of his action in terms 
of means - end relationship. For instance, during the Boer war 
when Gandhi volunteered for providing medical help to the 
wounded soldiers, he was bitterly criticized for going against his 
own principle of non-violence. In order to explain his action Gandhi 
wrote: 

“Those who confine themselves to attending to the wounded 
in battle cannot be absolved from the guilt of war. It is quite clear 
to me that participation in war could never be consistent with 
ahimsa. But it is not given to one to be equally clear about one’s 
duty. A votary of truth is often obliged to grope in the dark. He 
may not do anything in.deference to convention. He must always 
hold himself open to correction ; and whenever he discovers 
e to be wrong he must confess it at all‘costs and atone for 
it”. : 

"For Gandhi, India was a big, laboratory to test some of his - 
ideas (hypotheses) which ‘he: had formulated on the basis of his 
personal experiences in ‘South Africa and also his exposure to 
' powerful ideas of Westetn thinkers. After coming back from the 
South Africa Gandhi established an Ashram and named it Satyagraha 
Ashram which reflected his desire to acquaint India, with the 
methods to test and vindicate truth he had tried in South Africa 
and to test them again in India to try out to see the extent to 
which their application might be possible.*® 

Like a scientist Gandhi never took a blind path. Before taking 
any course of action he “tested the mood of people and their 
readiness to accept his authority”. Gandhi wanted unconditional 
support from his followers as he was aware that dissent even from 
one man (even one contrary evidence, in Popperian sense) could 
mar the means of his realization of the ends. Like scientists he 
was aware that deviant cases (anomaly in the empirical data) need 
to be accounted for by theoretical propositions. He never allowed 
his emotions or outside pressure to overtake him and lose his sense 
of reason and logic. As Nehru wrote about his temperament: 
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“Gandhi was least perturbed by the turmoil and disturbances 
taking place in the country. He had a very strong sense of gauging 
the mood of people and he never acted or spelled out his action 
before making the proper assessment of the situation.”57 

There are some instances where it might seem that Gandhi was 
guided by blind faith in showing respect to elders irrespective of 
their faults as a matter of religious injunction. His confession in his 
Autobiography about his teacher who prompted him to cheat in the 
examination indicates his blind faith. “I had thought the teacher was 
there to supervise against copying... yet the incident did not in the 
least diminish my respect for my teacher. I was by nature, blind to 
the faults of elders.” 

However, in another context, Gandhi refused to overlook the 
elders’ fault when he felt that truth was compromised. The instance 
is related to his elder brother Laxmandas’critical letter to Gandhi 
casting aspersions on his family obligation. Gandhi in his rejoinder 
to his brother did not address Laxamandas as “respected brother”, 
as he used to do earlier; instead he addressed itnpersonally, “dear 
sir.... I revere you as my elder brother. Our religion bids us to 
treat our elders with veneration. I implicitly believe in that 
injunction. But I have greater. regard for truth. This too is taught 
by our religion.”>? 

However, Gandhi was bitter critique of instrumental rationality 
of science dictating the entire aspect of human life. Gandhi 
considered instrumental rationality argued Bigrami, as “an illicit 
extrapolation to link the ideals of scientific rationality and modern 
form of democratic politics with that broader cultural phenomenon 
of materialism, uncontrolled technology, the alienating and sinful 
city’, Gandhi insisted and argued at length that the notion of 
rationality, which was first formulated in the name of science in 
the 17th century and developed and modified to practical and 
public domains by the philosophers of the Enlightenment, had 
within it the predisposition to give rise to the horrors of modern 
industrial life, to destructive technological frames of mind, to rank 
commercialism, to the surrender of spiritual casts of mind, and to 
the destruction of the genuine pluralism of traditional life. 
Therefore, he advocated the incorporation of human values into 
the body of science and technical practices. 

It should be noted that Gandhi was not a Luddite or dismissive 
of: the achievements of modern science. What he opposed was a 
development in “outlook” that emerged in the philosophical 
surrounding of scientific achievements. In other words, Gandhi 
was opposed to what Bilgrami called, “thick rationality”®! or what 
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Heredia called “truncated rationality”®, rationality truncated by 
materialism. Gandhi pleaded not for the suppression of reason, 
but for a due recognition of that in us which sanctifies reason 
itself. He was against the unbounded dictation of reason and, 
therefore, insisted on putting limitation on its application. Gandhi 
would test his faith with his reason but he would not allow his 
reason to destroy his faith. Gandhi strived for the higher order of 
reality which could encompass the entire humanity. He argued 
that his law of non-violence was a general law of the entire 
mankind. It has greater scope and applications than scientific laws 
so-called. On the nature and application of this universal law, he 
wrote in Young India: “We have to make truth and non-violence 
not matters for mere individual practice, but for practice by groups, 
communities and nations. Non-violence is the law of the human 
race and is infinitely greater than and superior to brute force. The 
rishis (seers) who discovered the law of non-violence were greater 
geniuses than Newton. They were themselves greater warriors 
than Willington. Having themselves known the use of arms, they 
realized their uselessness and taught a weary world that its 
salvation lay not through violence, but through non-violence”. 

Thus, we can say that Gandhi’s notion truth is much more 
comprehensive and beyond the scope of method of science but 
much more relevant to understand the contemporary problems. 
The modern scientists need to integrate Gandhian perspective in 
their practice of science. However, there are some ambiguities and 
contradictions in Gandhian notion of truth and its methods to 
realize them. In the following paragraphs we would deal with 
this issue. 


Ambiguities in Gandhian truth and its methods 


For Gandhi the concept of truth is not static but, like the scientific 
notion of truth, ever-dynamic. He wrote: “truth becomes my sole 
objective. It began to grow in magnitude everyday, and my definition 
of it also has been ever widening.” However, at another place he 
describes himself as “a humble seeker after truth”, showing one of 
the most noble personality trait of modern scientists. But when he 
asserts that his goal to find truth is “to realize himself orhis destiny”®© 
he becomes a seeker of “spiritual truth” instead of scientific truth. He 

_equates this truth with the “voice of conscience.” This definition 
confounded his concept of truth. The conscience cannot be inter- 
subjectively communicated - a precondition for existence or even 
construction of a reality. His notion of truth becomes transcendental 
or in other words mysterious. 
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His notion of the ultimate truth becomes more problematic when 
he acknowledges that he has not been able to realize it. Yet, he makes 
an attempt to describe it’s (the Ultimate Truth) features. He describes 
the features of the Ultimate Truth as follows: “The little fleeting 
glimpses... that I have been able to have of truth can hardly convey 
an idea of the indescribable lustre of Truth, a million times more 
intense that that of the Sun”. The question is: how Gandhi knew that 
“the Truth is a million times more intense, brighter than that of the 
Sun”? It seems Gandhi's search is based on speculation, imagination 
or simply traditional myth. 

George Sarton (1954) also criticized Gandhi for propounding 
and holding confusing meanings of truth. He remarked, “Gandhi 
who spoke so much of the truth, did not know what it was. His 
use of the word “truth” was always ambiguous and dangerous.” 
To Sarton, the main danger in Gandhi’s thinking was his confusion 
of truth with religion. He wanted to solve political problems in 
the name of truth, reason, though he admitted that “faith transcends 
reason.” Truth must be investigated “for its own sake”, argued 
Sarton. “As soon as its discovery is subordinated to a political, 
national, religious purpose or to any other outside purpose, the 
investigators are sorely tempted to publish only that part of the | 
truth which favours their argument and to suppress the part which 
is unfavourable to it. On that basis truth is not simply mutilated 
but destroyed”. Moreover, truth should not be confused with 
faith as they are not interchangeable phenomena. The reason for 
keeping faith in our own religion may be entirely different from 
the reason of not keeping faith in other religions. 

Gandhi realized that truth can be reached through a complex 
dialogue in which reason alone is not sufficient; therefore, he 
suggested that the arguments need to be reinforced with 
“emotional and political pressure.” In order to exercise emotional 
pressure, Gandhi adopted the techniques of self-suffering, fasting, 
penance and silence etc. His political pressures included mass 
demonstration, non-cooperation, tax refusal, hartal, and the like. 
Gandhi also suggested that during these protests, the satyagrahi 
should always be open to the other side, seeking out alternative 
that could satisfy both. This demanded a spirit of give and take 
on both sides as Gandhi observed: “all my life the very insistence 
on truth has taught me to appreciate the beauty of compromise. I 
` saw in later life that this spirit was an essential part of 
satyagraha.”®” In this sense Gandhi’s method diverges from the 
method of science, which is not based on compromise or give and 
take relationship. However, recent studies in the sociology of 
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science have shown that scientific knowledge is not an outcome of 
the impartial and objective experimentation of nature. It is, rather, 
the outcome of the rational consensus evolved among the scientific 
community through the process of negotiation.®® 

Although Gandhi advacated “dialogical method” for the 
realization of truth, he himself violated this methodological principle 
when he closed himself off to dialogues on several occasions. In his 
own family he acted as a high-handed patriarch, coercing his wife 
` and sons into following the path he decreed as “true.” He often ran 
his Ashram in an autocratic manner, disciplining those who did not 
accept his dictates. 

Gandhi wanted to realize the “absolute truth” not only individually 
but also collectively. But the kind of truth he was advocating became 
utopian in practice. Can we achieve something which is permanent? 
asks George Sarton. Will not the notion of freedom, peace, harmony 
and justice change over a period of time? Gandhi had paired his ‘means 
and ends’ methods in transcendental forms making it unattainable in 
its true sprits. While scientific truth is always progressive, it is an 
unending process making it compatible with the emerging 
requirements and challenges of the each generation. 

IV. Conclusion: Relevance of Gandhian Approach to Truth 


Gandhi was not only concerned with the political, economic and social 
freedom of the colonial people but also with the moral and spiritual 

of the entire humanity. Therefore, when he advocated “self- 
realization of truth” he desired to evolve a consensus on the perception 
of the truth. Gandhi was aware that there cannot be a homogenous 
and universal method for the realization of truth as there are contextual 
and temporal variatjons. However, he believed that once truth is self- 
experienced by all people the common understanding among them 
will increase and they would feel bonded with one another through 
their interpersonal “experiential knowledge.” Gandhi wanted to 
achieve “experiential knowledge” which is “inclusive” instead of 
“scientific knowledge” based on objective and mechanical experiments 
which remains “exclusive.” 

Gandhi's notion of truth and his method of realizing it have shown 
the unique quality of combining “reason” with “faith”. He would 
never accept anything unless brought to the touchstone of reason and 
subjected to scientific inquiry. “My life is largely governed by reason,” 
said Gandhi, and “when it fails, it is governed by a superpower force 
that is faith.”© He was against the “instrumental rationality” as the 
sole principle governing our life. Rather he emphasized more on the 
“purity of means and ends.” For him the means were as important as 
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the ends, It is easier to evolve consensus on the goal but very difficult 
to arrive at consensus on the means to realize it. If there is no consensus 
on the method of inquiry there would be no unanimity on the findings 


of inquiry and then people would keep questioning each other's ` 
findings (truth).Then, truth will keep on changing sides as per its < 
convenience which would be dangerous. It is because this variant of, 
truth would require to be backed by force to assert it. In this situation’ ` 
it is not the truth but the force would be asserted in the name of. 


truth. 

In this sense Gandhi’s notion of non-violent truth becomes, 
relevant. Truth cannot be violent and it dees not need force for its 
manifestation; it is omnipresent and omni felt. Gandhi equated these 


features or attributes of truth with God not in any religious sense . 


. which is generally understood in the éommon parlance. Truth is 


embodiment of morality. Truth backed by.force can win only the body 
ef the human beings while non-violent truth ensures winning of 


people’s hearts.. Gandhi wanted to realize.this truth and he believed - 


that once the status of truth is self realized it would be whole heartedly 
adopted and practiced by the people without any external force. 
Gandhi always endeavoured to achieve or realize the higher order of 
truth and not get stuck in'the “relative-truths” or “subjective truths” 
as some postmodernist scholars argue and he strongly believed that 
any kind of relativising and subjectivising of truth may undermine 
the scope for justice. There can hardly be any mutually accepted 
legitimacy to arbitrate conflicting claims, when consensus irrevocably 
breaks down, and in that case, might becomes right and power it’s 
legitimizer. 

Gandhi’s ideas of combining head and hand, in the practice of 
science and a concern for the welfare of rural people on the part 
of scientific community is very much relevant for the scientists 
who are insulated from the suffering of people im their 
surroundings. Gandhi believed that fruitful and substantive 
knowledge would be produced only when scientists collaborate 
‘not only with other scientists and researchers but also with the 
rural people or lay-men whose life would be directly affected by 
such knowledge. Gandhi preferred improvement of traditional 
crafts and skills by using advances in modern science and 
technology.” This view is reflected when he writes: “I would prize 
every invention of science made for the benefit of all.”7* For 
Gandhi science that eliminates employment without guaranteeing 
substitute work is bad but “the technique that alleviates drudgery 
like inventing the sewing machine, would be of first rate”. 
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It is the era of globalization and economic liberalization and there 
is a shift in the cognitive orientation of the scientific community from 
“knowing for its own sake” to “knowing with an eye on patent”,”? or 
what Krishna has described as replacement of “science as public good” 
by “science as market good”.”3 As a consequence of this trend even 
essential commodities such as life-saving drugs are becoming out of 
reach of common people in many countries. In this context Gandhi’s 
call for the democratization of science to bring people’s knowledge 
and techniques in dialogue with the modern science to produce the 
“public science” for the welfare of the entire society requires immediate 
attention of our policy-makers. 
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Religious Networks in Conflict and 
Peace: The Case of the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, 1996-2006 


Ayo Whetho 
Ufo Okeke Uzodike 


ABSTRACT 


This paper contextualises the role of religion in the public sphere with reference 
to the involvement of religious networks in the conflict transformation process 
in the Democratic Republic of the Congo (DRC). In its explication of the 
specific roles of faith-based actors in the DRC’s peacebuilding process, this 
paper contends that the involvement of religious networks in peace advocacy, 
humanitarian/relief provision, mediation, reconciliation and post-conflict 
reconstruction necessitates the rethinking of the overarching paradigm that 
portrays religion exclusively as a negative factor in conflict situations. 
Nevertheless, this paper acknowledges the ambivalent character of religion as a 
potentially destructive force and as a resource for good. More importantly, this 
paper attempts to stimulate a rethinking of the state-centric peace process 
paradigm by emphasizing a more encompassing framework that encapsulates 
important and powerful civil society/non-governmental networks (such as faith- 
based organisations) in peacebuilding processes in Africa using the DRC as a 
case study. 

Introduction 
Policymakers, diplomats, journalists and scholars ... are still in the habit 
of disregarding the role of religion, religious institutions, and religious 
motivations in explaining politics and conflict, and even in reporting 


their concrete modalities. Equally, the role of religious leaders, religious 
institutions and religiously motivated lay figures in conflict resolution 
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has also been disregarded — or treated as a marginal phenomenon hardlr 
worth noting.! 


THe ABOVE COMMENTARY, which speaks of the marginal 
treatment of religion in scholarly analyses, is a carryover of the 
‘Enlightenment prejudice’, one that regarded religion as purely 
pre-modern and irrelevant in society’s quest for modernisation. 
Although this ‘prejudice’ informed the marginalisation of religion 
in scholarly analysis for the greater part of the twentieth century. 
the last quarter was marked by ascendant religiosity and the 
increasing role of religion in national and international politics 

In fact, the import of religiously motivated social /political actior 
has been a major consideration in the formulation anc 
implementation of the foreign policies of many nation-states since 
the second half of the 20th century. And more than ever before. 
religious leaders and networks are getting involved in activities 
that cannot go unnoticed, for they typically have the greatest, 
presence and influence in society in the wake of the rolling back” 
of the state in recent years. In Africa and Latin America, for 
example, religious constituencies often function in such a manner 
- as “the intellectual and social center of the masses”? - that they 
serve the purpose of interest aggregation, articulation and 
actualisation. 

Apart from rendering critical support for movements towards 
democracy around the world, religious networks also play a 
constructive role in the world’s trouble spots in demonstration of 
the moral and social characteristics that equip them in unique ways 
to engage in efforts to promote peace. However, the ‘other’ reality 
speaks of the implication of religion in warfare and other forms of 
organised violence. In Africa, religion is identified (more often 
than not) in terms of its role in precipitating, fuelling or 
exacerbating conflict. The growing importance of faith-based actors. 
in peacebuilding is conveniently ignored in a manner that betrays 
intellectual bias or, perhaps, a continuation of the ‘Enlightenment 
prejudice’ by other means. 

Nevertheless, the resurgence of religion in contemporary 
scholarly analyses has been underscored by increasing recourse 
to religiosity by many people in modern times. In Africa, this 
phenomenon is exemplified by the astonishing growth of 
Pentecostal/Charismatic churches and the expansion of Islam. 
Contemporaneously, the renaissance of religion in Africa has been. 
accompanied by a bewildering profusion of (internal) conflicts. 
Indeed, one of the many challenges that African states have had. 
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to grapple with in recent times is the profusion of violent conflicts. 
It is beyond contention that Africa’s share of post-Cold War 
conflicts is significant. Notable flashpoints of large-scale violence 
have been the Horn of Africa, West Africa (as typified by the crises 
in Liberia, Sierra Leone and, more recently, Côte d'Ivoire), and 
the Great Lakes Region. The Burundi conflict, the Rwandan 
genocide, the crisis in Uganda and, most remarkably, the conflict 
in the Democratic Republic of Congo (given its regional and 
continental implications), put together, make the Great Lakes the 
most volatile of Africa’s geopolitical regions. The “conflicts in the 
region have many layers and overlapping set of actors”*, making 
them intractable. Colonial legacies, authoritarianism, ethnonation- 
alism, scramble for strategic (mineral) resources (or vested 
economic/commercial interests), and poor leadership account for 
the eruption, continuation and internationalisatior of the conflicts _ 
in the Great Lakes Region of Africa. 

Of all the countries in the region, the Democratic Republic of 
the Congo (DRC) [formerly Zaire]? has been the most unstable. 
The country’s ‘biography’ is steeped in conflict as its history attests. 
The recent/current conflict presents a case study not only in state 
deflation/ collapse but also on how the prospect of economic gains 
can introduce or unleash highly destructive external dimensions 
and interventions into an otherwise local conflict. Indeed, military 
intervention by countries opposed to the regime in Kinshasa and 
their occupation of parts of the DRC’s territory presupposed that 
the government was not in control of the entire country. Quite 
aside from the difficulties presented by local challenges to its 
authority, the government has had to deal also with the invasion 
and occupation of the DRC by foreign forces. As such, it has been 
unable to fulfil its responsibilities towards its people, typifying 
the failure of governmental authority and portraying a semblance 
of state collapse. Such a scenario gives non-governmental, 
religious and international organisations a comparative advantage 
in assisting the affected to adjust to conflict as well as to stimulate 
and facilitate the search for peace. It is apposite to recall here that 
non-governmental, civil society organisations and religious 
networks had been active in DRC even before the onset of war 
and had channelled their energies towards expanding the country’s 
political space through activism which was intended to emasculate 
Mobutu’s authoritarianism.” The eruption of conflict, no doubt, 
necessitated increased activism by these organisations, not least 
in the sphere of peacebuilding. 

Against the backdrop of the war in the DRC and the failure of the 
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state to meet the expectations of the people, the pivotal role of religious 
groups in social services delivery, development processes and 
peacebuilding has become more salient and needs to be acknowledged. 
For example, this function is exemplified by the crucial roles of the 
Roman Catholic Church (RCC) in belligerent and post-conflict(?)DRC. 
As the Commission for Africa reports, the “Catholic Church is the 
only reasonable coherent organisation in the country and functions 
as a post office in the absence of a national postal service”. This point 
reflects the extent to which the Congolese state has failed and 
underscores the urgent need to reconstruct the DRC and to resuscitate 
state institutions. The involvement of the RCC in such activity typifies 
the important influences of religious networks in transforming conflict 
situations with a view to engendering sustainable peace and 
development. Accordingly, this paper, on the strength of empirical 
observations, highlights the role of religious networks in transforming 
the conflict situation in DRC between 1996 and 2006. In other words, 
it explicates the causalities in, and the character of, the involvement 
of faith-based networks in DRC’s conflict transformation process with 
reference to the period characterised by the eruption and continuation 
of conflict in that country. 

Our primary task and focus in this assessment covers a ten- 
year period, namely 1996-2006, a period which, arguably, has been 
the most traumatic in the recent history of the DRC. It was a period 
during which the country was plagued by what has been labelled 
“ Africa’s First World War”. The period is therefore most suitable 
for the analysis of any initiatives at attenuating the conflict, 
including the role of religious networks in the process of building 
peace in the DRC, which constitutes the focal point of this paper. 
The research, from which this paper draws, investigated the roles 
of the following religious organisations vis-a-vis peacebuilding 
during the said period: 


The Roman Catholic Church; 
= The Eglise du Christ au Congo (ECC) ie. the Church of Christ in the 

Congo, formerly Eglise du Christ au Zaire (ECZ) ie. the Church of 

Christ in Zaire, which represents a majority of the country’s 

Pentecostal churches; and 

The Islamic society. 
These organisations have made important contributions to the process 
of transforming DRC’s conflict environment through a wide range of 
programmes. Given this context, this paper examines the specifics of 
religiously motivated peacebuilding including post-conflict initiatives 
that fall within the realm of conflict transformation. In so doing, it 
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seeks to contribute to the scholarship on rethinking the formal 
governmental peace process paradigm by highlighting a more 
encompassing framework that encapsulates significant role players 
such as faith-based organisations and other civil society actors in 
peacebuilding processes in Africa. More than that, it is expected that 
the research findings presented here will engender scholarly debate 
and stimulate further research into the dynamics of the involvement 
of non-governmental networks in African conflicts and peacebuilding 
processes. 


Religious Networks and the Peacebuilding Process in the DRC 


Since the Second World War, peace has been the subject of several studies 
in almost all [religions]. [Most religions recognise] the necessity of 
commitment to attempt to establish and maintain peace. But such 
awareness sometimes gives rise to the question of knowing what would 
be the specific contributions of [religious groups] to establish peace in a 
geographically and historically precise context.? 


A significant dimension to the conflict in the DRC - prior to 
the phased withdrawal of foreign forces — had been the occupation 
of strategic parts of the country’s territory by rebel forces and the 
invading armies of Rwanda and Uganda (the anti-government 
elements) as well as by the troops of Angola, Namibia and 
Zimbabwe (Kinshasa’s allies). It goes without saying that military 
intervention by countries opposed to the regime in Kinshasa and 
their occupation of parts of DRC’s territory presupposed that the 
government was not in control of the entire country. The 
government had to deal with the invasion and the occupation of 
the DRC by foreign forces and, as such, could not fulfil (or work 
towards fulfilling) its responsibilities towards its people, typifying 
the failure of governmental authority and portraying a semblance 
of state collapse. 

A typically complex conflict scenario characterised by the 
implosion of state authority over national territory (such as that 
in the DRC) understandably gives non-governmental, religious, 
and international organisations comparative advantage in assisting 
the affected to adjust to conflict as well as to stimulate and facilitate 
the search for peace. In addition, it is apposite to recall that non- 
governmental civil society organisations and religious networks 
had been active in DRC even before the onset of war. For instance, 
they had channelled their energies towards expanding the 
country’s political space through activism, which was intended to 
emasculate Mobutu’s authoritarianism.!° The eruption of conflict, 
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no doubt, necessitated increased activism by these organisations, 
not least in the sphere of peacebuilding. Against the backdrop of 
the war in the DRC and the failure of the state to meet the 
expectations of the people, the pivotal role of religious groups in 
social services delivery, development processes and peacebuilding 
has become more salient and needs to be better explained and 
understood. Accordingly, this paper explores the specific 
interventionist measures that have been undertaken by faith-based 
actors within the context of transforming the conflict and building 
sustainable peace in the DRC. First, we will turn our attention to 
the dominant religious presence in the DRC — the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


The Role of the Roman Catholic Church in the DRC’s Peace Process 


The Roman Catholic Church (RCC), regarded as a proto state by 
many a Congolese on account of its immense influence in DRC, | 
has been the foremost non-governmental intermediary in the ` 
peacebuilding process. Its moral and spiritual authority has 
provided it with leverage to play pivotal social and political roles, 
including social service delivery and political activism. Prior to 
the eruption of conflict in the DRC, the RCC - given its superior 
logistical infrastructure — had been at the forefront of the provision 
of services that normally fall within the purview of the state such 
as education, health care, and postal services. On the basis of the 
preceding, Prunier aptly notes that the “Catholic Church has come 
to wield enormous influence in the DRC, particularly in the context 
of a declining state or in the quasi-absence of a disintegrating 
state.” Therefore, it is only logical that the RCC would play 
prominent roles in the gamut of processes and initiatives aimed at 
attenuating the conflict as well as providing succour to the affected. 

The performance of such role was at first exemplified by the 
church’s disposition towards the AFDL rebellion that toppled 
Mobutu. The church, apparently taking cognisance of, or 
identifying with, the general understanding within civil society 
of the liberating mission/character of the AFDL rebellion, did not 
denounce the attempt at unseating Mobutu. What is remarkable, 
however, is the church’s position on the modus operandi, strategies, 
and the demeanour of AFDL troops. At the onset of the insurgency, 
the RCC had called on Kabila’s forces to respect the fundamental 
rights of civilians as well as to allow the delivery of humanitarian 
' services in the areas under the control of the rebel forces.'? It is 
worth noting that the church denounced human rights abuses 
perpetrated by AFDL troops during their blitzkrieg campaign such 
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as the alleged massacre of Rwandan (Hutu) refugees in camps 
within DRC.! Apart from denouncing such atrocities, the RCC 
provided trauma counselling, medical services and relief supplies 
to victims of the conflict in Katanga, the Kivu areas, Kenge, 
Kisangani and Lubumbashi.!* 

The RCC’s involvement in DRC’s peace process assumed 
greater saliency in the wake of the Rwandan and Ugandan-backed 
insurgency against Kabila. In the view of many church leaders, 
the rebellion was effectively an invasion of DRC’s territory by 
Rwanda and Uganda, not to emancipate the Congolese but to 
further their own (Rwanda and Uganda’s) private agendas. Hence, 
the church’s initial reaction to the conflict was that of 
condemnation, followed by an appeal to the international 
community to exert pressure on the governments of Rwanda and 
` Uganda to withdraw their forces from the DRC. It is also instructive 
to note that the RCC was consistent in its decrying of the invasion 
and occupation of DRC by Rwandan and Ugandan troops. In 
addition, the Church rallied and/or collaborated with sections of 
Congolese civil society in its advocacy for the pulling out of foreign 
troops. Within this context, the RCC did denounce the ‘unholy 
alliance’ between (foreign) occupation forces, informal (patron- 
client) networks, and a few Congolese elite who profiteered from 
the war. 

As far as the RCC was concerned, the key motivation for foreign 
occupation of Congolese territory was economic, thus lending credence 
to the characterization of the war as driven by the quest to plunder. 
In a specific instance in 2000, Archbishop Emmanuel Kataliko in (then 
rebel-held) Bukavu criticised “foreign powers, together with some 
Congolese, [who were waging] war, using the [DRC’s] resources.”!6 
The rebels of the Rassemblement Congolais pour la Démocratie (RCD - 
Congolese Rally for Democracy) reacted by “declaring Monsignor 
Kataliko persona non grata in Bukavu and prevented him from returning 
to his diocese” for some time.!” It should be stated that the anti- 
Kabila movement construed the church’s role at this time as siding 
with Kinshasa, 18 a view that posed enormous problems for, and more 
importantly, risks to, church leaders.!9 Nonetheless, the church’s 
neutral disposition was exemplified by its call on the Congolese 
government to honour its own commitments as enshrined in the Lusaka 
Peace Accord, including dealing with the issue of the Rwandan 
génocidaires in DRC. 

Beyond moralism, criticisms and denunciations, the RCC’s 
involvement in the DRC peace process came to be action-oriented. A 
major peacebuilding initiative by the church, aimed at transforming 
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the attitudes of the Congolese as well as notions that engender discord 
within Congolese society, was peace education. In other words, the 
church’s countrywide advocacy in the wake of the conflict underscored 
the imperative of peace, one that could be attained only on the basis 
of honest self-examination, attitudinal change/change of heart and 
the ‘rehumanisation’ of the ‘other’. This message of peace was a focal 
point of sermons in parishes across DRC. But the message was not 
confined to religious sermons as the church (whilst providing amenities 
in local communities) preached a message of peace and hope, stating 
that peace was sine qua non for efficient service delivery and sustainable 
development. Expectedly, this message of peace resonated in local 
communities inhabited mostly by war-weary beneficiaries of church 
aid.20 Although church leaders played prominent roles in peace 
advocacy within church circles and outside them, the RCC’s 
engagement for peace was carried out under the aegis of the church’s 
main community-oriented institutional framework, the Commission 
Justice et Paix Congo (the Justice and Peace Commission of the Congo — 
CJPC). A respondent did posit during field research that the CJPC 
engaged with local communities and civil society in the promotion of 
the ideas of human dignity, solidarity and justice by way of 
consultations, workshops, campaigns and lobbying with a view to 
mobilising the Congolese for peace.?! 

A logical corollary of the church’s peace advocacy efforts was its 
prominent role in the conception, nurturing and the concretisation of 
the notion of a national dialogue to resolve the issues that were not 
only at the core of the DRC conflict but those that would define DRC’s 
future. It is apparent that the RCC’s role in this regard was predicated 
on the belief that solutions to DR Congo’s problems could only be 
generated by the Congolese themselves through an all-inclusive, 
consensus-building and participatory mechanism of dialogue. The 
foregoing brings to mind the church’s overwhelming support for the 
Sovereign National Conference (CNS) held in 1991-92. In a similar 
vein, several church leaders had expressed the need to have a clean 
break from the politics of the past (for instance, “Mobutuism” or 
politics à la Mobutu) in the aftermath of Laurent Kabila’s assumption 
of power.” 

The church not only identified with the initiatives that culminated 
in the Lusaka peace deal but also endorsed the agreement as the 
essential compass for addressing the concerns of warring parties and 
for ultimately attenuating the conflict. Within this milieu, the RCC 
(in collaboration with non-religious actors in civil society), mounted 
a vigorous campaign for the convocation of the Inter-Congolese 
Dialogue (ICD) at a time when Kabila was not favourably disposed 
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towards the idea.*4 Their efforts yielded the desired fruits (but only 
after Kabila’s death) as the ICD convened at Sun City, South Africa, in 
April 2003. It is worth noting that the RCC not only sponsored a 
number of delegates to the ICD, but also had ample representation at 
that forum and at the consultative meetings that preceded the ICD”, 
underlining the church’s commitment to peace and giving expression 
to its constructive role in DRC’s public space. 

Perhaps the foremost initiative by the RCC during the war has 
been the provision of humanitarian and development assistance 
to the war-affected in consonance with Catholic social teaching 
that emphasizes the alleviation of human suffering. In terms of 
humani-tarian assistance, the RCC has been engaged in the 
provision of basic items (including offering shelter) and health 
care to internally displaced persons (IDPs) in Bukavu, Goma, Ituri, 
Katanga, Kinshasa, the Kivu areas and Uvira. Also, the church 
has had to establish nutritional feeding centres in some areas that 
have long been “safe havens” for IDPs. In November 2005, for 
instance, the RCC had to open a nutritional feeding centre for 
some 60,000 people in Dubie in the Katanga province after they 
had been ‘uprooted’ by fighting between the Congolese army and 
local Mayi-Mayi (or Mai-Mai) militiamen resisting demobilisation. 
Bishop Fulgence Muteba stated that the IDPs who arrived at the 
centre in Dubie were “totally destitute and almost naked,”76 thus 
stretching the capacity of the RCC to deliver humanitarian services 
to the tethers. It should be added that, in a number of instances, 
the RCC in the DRC has collaborated with the Church’s main 
international aid agency, Catholic Relief Services (CRS) in the 
provision of humanitarian assistance to IDPs. Also worthy of note 
is that such assistance has been broadened to encapsulate helping 
victims to adjust to conflict through psychological support. 

Furthermore, the RCC has been involved in another aspect of 
humanitarian assistance — the relocation of IDPs and other 
vulnerable persons who often find themselves under threats arising 
from ethnic and political cleavages. In part, the alleged massacre 
of the Banyamulenge in refugee camps in the 1996-97 AFDL 
insurgency against Mobutu as well as the fratricidal/genocidal 
character of the Hema-Lendu war illustrate the vulnerability of 
the Congolese and foreigners in those camps. It should be said 
that the church takes cognisance of the implications of ethnic 
cleavages in the DRC and, as such, has (in the recent past) taken 
steps to protect those susceptible to attack by ethnic militiamen. 
In this regard, the RCC operates an early warning “radar”, one 
through which church leaders and workers conduct periodic “risk 
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assessment” to ascertain the extent of the vulnerability of refugees 
and IDPs. The use of “hate language” or the eruption of ethnic 
tension often suggests that a target group is vulnerable and that 
prompt action is needed to avert fratricide/ genocide. Usually, the 
RCC responds by relocating refugees and/or IDPs at risk. For 
instance, between 1999 and 2001, the church moved hundreds of 
refugees and IDPs under threat from volatile areas to (elave) 
safer Rutshuru territory during one of its operations in Goma. 
Further, the church has often been responsible for providing social 
and nutritional support to transferred -refugees and IDPs. 

Against the backdrop of the realisation that conflict transformation 
entails the fundamental alteration of actors’ attitudes and behaviours 
as well as the (re)imagining and (re)making of structures/ realities 
that undergird social interaction (including those that fuel conflict), 
the RCC has undertaken the task of reinserting former combatants 
into society. Although the church lacks the (military) capacity to 
demobilise militiamen, it has demonstrated its commitment to 
disarmament, demobilisation and reintegration by extending 
opportunities for vocational training to (ex-)combatants. In 
addition, the church provides micro-finance to former combatants 
so that they could start small-scale businesses — thus creating the 
incentive for militiamen to return to normal life rather than resist 
demobilisation. As is common to many conflicts in Africa, the 
war in the DRC has been characterised by the involvement of child 
soldiers in combat operations. Accordingly, there has been a “child 
soldiers’ reintegration” component to the RCC’s peacebuilding role 
vis-a-vis creating the ambience for demobilisation. The church 
has been at the forefront of the (re)integration of former child 
soldiers into the formal school system while peace education has 
been built into the curricula of its educational institutions. This 
initiative, in the view of church leaders, has been undertaken with 
a view to changing the hearts of the youth and nurturing the desire 
for peace.*? By so doing, the initiative seeks to transform 
individuals and their social realities while building up local capacity 
for constructive activities. 

More importantly, a measure of political stability, in the DRC has 
enabled the RCC to extend its activities to reconstruction and the 
rebuilding of infrastructure. In the quasi-absence of a state or in view 
of declining statecraft and state authority, the church has had to play 
a Major social and economic role in Congolese society. Even after the 
successful completion of the ICD, the relative political stability in the 
DRC has yet to translate to improved state authority, especially over 
the entire country. In fact, the eastern region has remained volatile 
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and state control over this area has been almost non-existent as a 
handful of rebel and militia groups have been battling for the control 
of towns and villages in order to access resources. Moreover, 
skirmishes between the Hema and the Lendu have continued in the 
region. Government and UN troops fought fierce battles with armed 
gangs in eastern DRC up until 2006. With the government constantly 
embroiled in fights over control of territory in the eastern region, it 
could not do much (if anything at all) in terms of reconstruction. 
Within this milieu, the roles of the RCC and other religious networks 
in reconstruction and development assumed greater significance(See 
table in the appendix). 

Apart from the sporadic conflagrations and current instability 
in the eastern region, the DRC has enjoyed relative political 
stability since mid-2003. This much-improved political situation is 
a function of peacekeeping operations by the United Nations 
Mission in the DRC (MONUC), the successful conclusion of the 
ICD, the formation of the transitional government, and the 
willingness of some rebel leaders to serve in the government. 
Relative peace in the DRC has enabled the RCC to embark on 
reconstruction and social service delivery in Bandundu, Katanga, 
Kinshasa, and in parts of North and South Kivu. Among others, 
the church has renovated schools, hospitals and communications 
2quipment in the aforementioned areas.3! Although the task of 
reconstruction seems overwhelming for the RCC, it has 
demonstrated that it can provide efficient social services given 
adequate resources and manpower which are accorded to it by its 
2xtensive international connections.** Its effort in terms of 
providing communications services in the absence of a national 
Jostal system illustrates the foregoing. In this regard, the 
Commission for Africa reports that the “Catholic Church is the 
only reasonable coherent organisation in the country and functions 
as a post office in the absence of a national postal service.”° We 
‘earnt during field research that all that was needed to post a 
‘etter within the DRC was to go to the nearest Catholic Church. 
This point not only serves to lay bare the extent to which the DRC 
state has failed but also underscores the constructive role of the 
RCC in taking on tasks in the DRC that normally are the preserve 
of governments. 

DRC took a significant step towards political stability and state 
-esuscitation in December 2005 when it organised a referendum on a 
new constitution. RCC leaders played a vital role in the processes 
-eading to the drafting of the new constitution and the holding of the 
-eferendum through the sensitisation of its members. It is worth noting 
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that, prior to the referendum, the church “played an important part 
in making sure that voters, many of whom are illiterate, were properly 
informed and able to vote according to their conscience.” The 
overwhelming 84 percent “yes” vote in the referendum bolstered 
efforts to ensure that the Congolese supported other aspects of the 
democratisation process, including the elections that were to follow. 
Following the successful referendum, church leaders continued their 
countrywide sensitisation campaigns on electoral issues. For instance, 
the Archbishop of Kinshasa, Cardinal Frédéric Nzambi Bamungwabi 
Etsou, indicated in a pastoral letter dated January 8, 2006 that the 
RCC intended to “promote civic education ahead of the country’s 
first multi-party poll in 40 years.”* To that end, the church undertook 
the promotion of voter education in local communities% until the 
final stages of the democratic transition which culminated in the 
presidential run-off on 29 October 2006, after the first round of 
presidential elections held on 21 August failed to produce an outright 
winner with fifty percent plus one vote (50% + 1). And following the 
violent clashes (between the supporters of the two presidential 
candidates, then President Joseph Kabila and opposition leader Jean 
Pierre Bemba) in Kinshasa after the release of the results of the first 
round of the presidential elections, “[t]he Catholic bishops ... called 
for vigilance and respect for the rule of law as the country [prepared] 
for the second round of presidential and provincial elections.”%7 - 
Although tension prevailed before both the first and second round of 
the elections, the RCC appealed to all parties to support the transition 
process, highlighting the significance of the elections for the future of 
the country. 

The Catholic bishops also “expressed appreciation to all who took 
part in the civic and electoral education which enabled [Congolese] 
to vote with responsibility” during the first round of the presidential 
elections and “invite[d] the national and international communities ... 
to help [the Democratic Republic of] Congo avoid further harm.”%8 
One of the positive elements of the elections was the participation of 
the people en masse, a feat that could not have been achieved without 
the mobilisation of Congolese by civil society actors, including the 
country’s religious groups. Besides, it is worth noting that, the 
country’s electoral commission (which comprises church members) in 
conjunction with MONUC ran an effective voter education campaign 
and electoral sensitisation process across DRC during the period 
leading to the elections. 

Empirical evidence presented thus far highlights the crucial roles 
of the RCC in transforming a belligerent DRC. Suffice it to say that 
the involvement of the church in such activities typify the important 
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influences of religious networks in transforming conflict situations 
with a view to engendering sustainable peace and development. In 
the case of the RCC, its involvement in the peace process goes beyond 
addressing the immediate needs of those affected by the conflict but 
extends to the range of activities that falls under the rubric of conflict 
transformation. 


Pentecostal Churches and the Search for Peace in the DRC 


Like the RCC, Pentecostal churches in the DRC have played equally 
crucial roles in the process of extricating the country from the throes 
of conflict and putting it on the path to recovery and sustainable 
development. As elsewhere in Africa, Pentecostal churches have 
proliferated in DRC, a significant development that typifies resurgent 
religiosity in the wake of state incapacitation as well as social and 
economic pressures. Given their sheer number, divergent leanings 
and relative/differentiated influence within the Congolese society, it 
is impossible to undertake an exhaustive analysis of all the Pentecostal 
churches vis-a-vis their role in the DRC’s peace process. That said, 
the aggregation of DRC’s Pentecostal churches under one umbrella, 
namely Eglise du Christ au Congo (the Church of Christ in the Congo - 
ECC), is of utility in the study of DRC’s religious networks. Sixty- 
two Pentecostal churches make up the ECC. Historically, the Congolese 
government always reached out to Pentecostal churches through the 
ECC. In 2008 as before, the ECC represents DRC’s Pentecostal 
constituency. Hence, the involvement of Pentecostal churches in the 
DRC’s peace process is analysed against the backdrop of the ECC’s 
peacebuilding initiatives. Although the ECC has collaborated with 
other religious networks and non-religious actors in the conflict 
transformation process, there are specific region or province-based 
efforts that it has undertaken in the period that falls within the scope 
of this paper. - 

A significant programme of action by the ECC since 2002 has 
been the alleviation of the suffering of people living in the 
provinces that have been epicentres of the war. In North Kivu, 
Manirema, and Orientale provinces, ECC member churches have 
been involved in the provision of relief and humanitarian assistance 
to IDPs. For example, the ECC has been at the forefront of 
providing essential materials such as tents, blankets as well as 
food items and medication for IDPs in these provinces. In addition, 
IDPs — those uprooted by war and victims of natural disasters — in 
Goma have benefited from the ECC’s programme on trauma 
counselling. Victims of gender-based violence (females who have 
been sexually abused) have been the primary beneficiaries under 
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the programme. The humanitarian assistance component of ECC’s 
peace work is similar to that of the RCC in one important regard: 
the establishment and operation of nutritional support centres. 
ECC had at least an average of three nutritional feeding centres in 
Goma and Beni (North Kivu Province), Kisangani and Bunia 
(Orientale Province) between 2002 and 2004.39 The essence of the 
programme was to curtail mortality (especially that of infants) 
while helping victims to adjust to’ conflict. 

Another activity covered by ECC’s relief assistance programme 
was the rehabilitation of educational institutions. Its school 
rehabilitation project was conceived to complement the 
humanitarian component. It was reckoned that reintegrating 
children (uprooted by war) into the formal school system would 
help them to adjust to conflict and speed up the healing of trauma. 
Thus, humanitarian assistance to IDPs was undertaken 
simultaneously with the enrolment of children in schools. However, 
some of the schools in both North Kivu and Orientale provinces 
had to be rehabilitated before the enrolment of pupils as they had 
been destroyed during the war. Apart from renovating school 
buildings (including supplying desks and benches), the ECC gave 
out school kits to thousands of students and teacher kits to about 
two hundred teachers.” In addition, the ECC has had to sustain 
its commitment to the process of rebuilding and running the school 
system through the emplacement of school management committees 
in its areas of operations in Beni, Bunia, Goma and Kisangani. 

To a remarkable extent, the role of the ECC vis-a-vis the 
rehabilitation of educational institutions has helped to bring about a 
semblance of normality in those areas. However, a major drawback 
of the programme is that rehabilitation and reconstruction has been 
restricted to educational institutions owned by ECC member churches 
in the identified provinces. Therefore, ECC’s programme of action in 
this regard has had a lesser impact on the Congolese when juxtaposed 
against the RCC’s interventions that tend to reach more people due 
primarily to its bigger capacity as the single largest religious 
denomination in the DRC. - 

The ECC has equally played a leading role in peace and 
reconciliation in North Kivu and Orientale provinces. Prior to the 
eruption of the (receding?) conflict in DRC,-these two provinces had 
been plagued by communal/ethnic conflicts that disrupted livelihoods 
and intensified ethnic antagonisms. As Prunier observes, the Kivu 
areas in particular “have been the theatre of an almost separate conflict 
that fed the greater DR Congo war and partly (but not completely) 
blended into it.”41 The conflict, described by “as simultaneously 
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regional, ethnic, national and international,” had erupted and had 
been blended into the DRC war “because of the problem of ‘dubious 
nationality’ as it still relates to the status of the Kinyarwanda-speaking 
minorities in the Kivus.”42 A war within a war situation (as one would 
characterise the Kivu conflict) provided an outlet for the expression 
of hatred by ethnic chauvinists in the provinces. It is within this context 
that one could understand the role of the ECC with reference to peace 
and reconciliation in North Kivu and Orientale provinces. In its attempt 
at promoting ethnic harmony, peace, and reconciliation, the ECC 
established peace support committees in its member churches in the 
provinces. Peace support committees played the role of mediators in 
local conflicts and organised training programmes in negotiation and 
mediation for church members. Their interventions as neutral panel 
mediators or peacemakers had helped to foster peace and reconciliation 
in a number of places such as Ituri in the past. 

The ECC’s commitment to fostering dialogue has not been 
restricted to North Kivu and Orientale provinces. It has played 
vital roles in promoting national reconciliation and peace. A case 
in point is the ECC Secretariat’s support for the convocation of 
the ICD. Through its ICD sensitisation committee, the ECC 
mobilised church members for this all-important national 
consultation through awareness raising regarding the critical issues 
of the DRC war, the objective criteria for its settlement, the 
question of nationality, the future of the DRC, and the role of the 
individual in the promotion of peace, forgiveness, national 
reconciliation, and stability.* Given the historical synergy between 
religious networks and the non-religious constituency of civil 
society (especially regarding democratisation in the DRC), the ECC 
Secretariat held consultations with civil society organisations 
(CSOs) in the weeks leading up to the final leg of the ICD at Sun 
City, South Africa. With the successful conclusion of the ICD and 
the formation of a transitional government of national ùnity, the 
ECC has (since 2003) focused on political education vis-a-vis the 
other aspects of the democratic transition process leading to the 
general elections in 2006.4 

Human security has been a significant component of the ECC’s 
peacebuilding programme since 2002. It was the view of the ECC 
Secretariat staff that dealing with the issues of national security 
without paying proportionate attention to the satisfaction of human 
basic needs would compromise (the prospects of) peace and 
stability. The ECC in its wisdom identified vulnerable groups such 
as IDPs, refugees, and (ex-)combatants as the primary beneficiaries 
of its human security development initiative. This was done against 
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the realisation that such people were at risk of endangering the 
peace process if their needs were not addressed or, more 
importantly, satisfied. Therefore, ECC’s human security initiative 
entailed the provision of family support services that could 
engender long-term personal security. Although the ECC lacked 
the wherewithal to provide employment for persons uprooted by 
conflict, it embarked on an ambitious programme aimed at 
ensuring food security in the Kivus and the Orientale province. 
As part of its food security programme, the ECC organised 
vocational training in farming for displaced IDPs, and distributed 
seeds and agricultural tools to them. 

Overall, the aim of the programme was to make vulnerable 
persons self-reliant, albeit at the level of subsistence. A secondary 
motivation was to forestall their mobilisation for destructive ends 
by engaging them in productive/constructive activities. In this 
regard, the ECC’s human security programme seeks ultimately to 
transform individuals and their perceptions about their own 
mobilisation for destructive activities. According to a member of 
the ECC, beneficiaries of the ECC’s agricultural and food supply 
assistance “have renounced violence, turned a new lease on life 
and now yearn to live in peace since they could now do something 
productive and enriching with their lives.”46 The ECC is of the 
conviction that such individuals hold the ace to building sustainable _ 
peace in the DRC. In contrast, vulnerable persons that have not 
been assisted as such, for instance, to acquire vocational skills, are 
at risk of becoming tools for further destabilisation of the country 
as politicians and militia leaders may choose to deploy this category 
of persons in furtherance of parochial/sectional interests. This 
potential risk was further heightened by the fear of possible 
frustration that the 2006 elections could spawn. 

Apart from implementing its action plan on human security, the 
“ECC has lent its support to localised peacebuilding efforts. For 
instance, the ECC organised training programmes (between 2002 and 
2003) in conflict resolution for members of village peace committees 
in Bandundu, Goma, and Kisangani. The village peace committees 
have demonstrated enthusiasm for conflict resolution in local 
communities torn apart by ethnic strife. While acknowledging and 
appreciating the commitment of members of the committees to peace, 
the ECC identified the lack of expertise as one of the problems that 
undermined the success of their efforts. Hence, the ECC organised a 
series of training programmes intended to build local capacity for 
- conflict transformation. Training programmes focused on sundry issues 
of conflict mapping, identifying the (unspoken) fears of parties, dealing 
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with emotions, fears and frustrations, and building consensus. As at 
the end of 2004, a few members of the village peace committees had 
been co-opted into the ECC’s peacebuilding programme;*’ thus, 
making its intervention more community-centred or community- 
driven. 

DRC’s Peace Process: The Islamic Perspective 

Muslim peace-building organisations are relatively difficult to identify. 
This seems to result from a lack of institutionalization. Peace-building 
activities are undertaken by individual actors (such as imams and 
sheikhs) in their personal capacity, often in an ad hoc and informal 
manner.*8 

As far as the involvement of the Islamic community in DRC’s peace 
process was concerned, fieldwork experience validates the observation 
above. Apart from the “lack of institutionalisation,” which is cited as 
a reason for the relative imperceptibility of Muslim-based peace- 
building, the scenario in DRC is a peculiar case study in that “Islam 
has not yet been officially recognized in spite of its [reported] large 
number of adherents.”4 In fact, the position and roles of Islam in 
DRC’s public space are relatively obscure. This stems partly from the 
reality that Muslims are poorly represented in DRC’s political 
institutions and decision-making structures. Take for instance, the 
report that “Muslims are ... all but poorly represented in the rans 
Parliament, with only three members of 450 MPs in the legislature .. 
no Muslims occupy posts of ministers, deputy ministers or 
governors.” Besides, “Congolese Muslims do not own any of the 
infrastructural facilities, such as hospitals, health centers, universities, 
schools, and ... the few they have are not up to par.”>! And it was not 
until 2003 that the National Islamic Council (NIC) was established to 
represent the collective interests of Muslims in DRC. These factors 
combine to underline the limited role of Islam in DRC’s social and 
political space. 

Nevertheless, the involvement of Muslims in DRC’s peace process 
has not been absent. Although they lack(ed) the sophistication or 
extensiveness that other faith-based organisations (such as the RCC, 
the ECC and the Kimbanguist Church) possess, Muslims in the DRC 
have not hidden their preference for a state at peace with itself and 
with its neighbours. Hence, since 2003 the Islamic community has 
played certain constructive but minimal roles in the DRC’s peace 
process under the aegis of the NIC. For example, the “NIC has held 
courses for Imams and offered relief supplies to Muslims stricken by 
tribal disturbances that have beset DR Congo”.>* The courses that 
have been held focused on humanitarian activities, conflict 
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transformation and inter-faith/inter-religious cooperation. Further- 
more, the NIC (working through imams and sheikhs at mosques and 
at larger Muslim gatherings) has been involved in community-based 
peace education in Kinshasa since 2000.53 

More importantly, the limited roles of DRC’s Islamic community 
in the country’s peace process have been exemplified by its collabo- 
rative efforts within the framework of the Inter-Religious Council 
of the Democratic Republic of Congo (IRC-DRC). Yet, it is 
remarkable that the IRC-DRC had been involved in the DRC’s peace 
process prior to its official inauguration on November 12, 2005.54 
Hence, the Islamic community has been part of the country’s 
peacebuilding efforts for (as long as) the period that the IRC-DRC’s 
conflict transformation initiative has been on course. Indeed, there 
are interesting cases in point that highlight the Islamic community’s 
collaborative efforts with other religious networks in promoting 
peace under the auspices of the IRC-DRC. For instance, the Islamic 
community was part of the following peacebuilding initiatives: 
peace workshops in Lusaka (September and October 1998), Harare 
(June 1999), and Kinshasa (October 1999); national consultations 
and dialogue initiated by religious leaders in November 1999 and 
between February 24 and March 11, 2000; and a peacebuilding 
seminar in Kinshasa, December 5-10, 2004.°° In addition, the NIC 
was a major participant in the IRC-DRC’s peace advocacy visits to 
the United Nations, New York and to Brussels, in January and 
February 2000 respectively. Nevertheless, research findings did 
not indicate the Islamic community’s involvement in DRC’s peace 
process in ways other than those identified in this section, thus 
illustrating the limited but constructive role of Islam in the conflict 
(transformation process). 

At this juncture, it is apposite to state that the initiatives by faith- 
based actors in DRC illustrate the constructive role(s) of religious 
networks in public life. This paper has brought the roles of religious 
- networks in transforming the conflict situation in DRC to the fore. 
Remarkably, these roles have overlapped or coalesced at times and 
have been undertaken independently or collaboratively. In addition, 
some religious networks have implemented their peacebuilding 
initiatives across DRC while others have had theirs geographically- 
confined. (The table in the appendix summarises the specific roles of 
faith-based organisations vis-a-vis the conflict transformation process 
in DRC). In the context of the DRC, faith-based peacebuilding cohered 
with the three general modes of conflict transformation: the crisis 
mobilisation mode (in which faith-based intervention was “spontaneous 
and largely unanticipated”); the saturation mode; and the external 
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intervention mode (whereby “intentionality” and planning guided faith- 
based action).°” 


A Broad Reflection on Religious Networks’ Contributions to Peace 
- in the DRC v3 


It can be deduced from the discussion thus far that the involvement 
of religious networks in the conflict transformation process has 
contributed significantly to peacebuilding in the DRC. For instance, 
the RCC’s activities in the spheres of peace education, participation in 
the inter-Congolese dialogue and support for village peace committees 
were instrumental in altering the behaviours, attitudes and stereotypes 
that engender conflict. The ECC’s region-specific or province-based 
conflict transformation initiatives fostered reconciliation at the 
grassroots. Islamic groups’ involvement in DRC’s conflict transfor- 
mation process has been exemplified by their collaboration with other 
religious actors under the aegis of the IRC-DRC. Such collaborative 
efforts at building peace have focused on peace advocacy at 
international forums, including the United Nations. (It has to be said 
that the Islamic community’s involvement in DRC’s peace process has 
been constructive but limited in view of the lack of institutionalisation 
and small membership base). DRC’s faith-based actors have 
mainstreamed peacebuilding activities into their reconstruction and 
development efforts. These peacebuilding initiatives have focused on 
humanitarian assistance, mediation, peace education and 
reconstruction, all of which contributed to the creation of an ambience 
of peace conducive to the holding of general elections in 2006. Empirical 
findings suggest that the activities of religious networks have had 
significant constructive impact on the DRC’s peace process in an epoch 
characterised by the near-absence of state bureaucracy. 
: However, it should be stated that besides religious networks, 
other important actors — international governmental and non- 
governmental organisations - have made significant contributions 
to the DRC’s peace process. Some of these organisations include 
the United Nations (mainly through MONUC), the United States 
Agency for International Development (USAID), International 
Rescue Committee (IRC), International Crisis Group (ICG), 
ActionAid, and the Swedish International Development 
Cooperation Agency. These organisations have had to collaborate 
with DRC’s religious and other civil society actors or undertake 
peacebuilding activities that religious networks were/are incapable 
of executing. The process of disarmament and demobilisation of 
combatants, for example, was one that religious networks could 
not undertake as they lacked the capacity to subdue armed groups / 
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militias. In the light of the preceding, the United Nations, for 
example, has demonstrated its comparative advantage over 
religious networks in the DRC’s peace process as exemplified by 
MONUC’s disarmament and demobilisation initiatives. Expressed 
differently, religious networks lack(ed) the ability to enforce peace 
and to undertake demilitarisation and demobilisation unilaterally. 
In fact, apart from their moral and spiritual influence over 
adherents and within the communities in which they enjoy 
considerable support, religious groups generally do not possess 
the capacity to enforce compliance by other actors let alone impose 
a settlement in the event of the eruption of conflict. The foregoing 
leads inexorably to a conclusion: that religiously motivated 
peacebuilding is fraught with inherent limitations or shortcomings. 
One of the weaknesses of religious networks’ intervention in 
zones of conflict is the risk of partisan social action which their 
activities (inadvertently) generate. A few Congolese civil society 
and political actors had, during our field research, criticised some 
religious networks for alienating non-members in the 
implementation of peacebuilding initiatives thus raising a question 
about the overall benefit of faith-based intervention to a community 
as a whole. In effect, the intervention of faith-based organisations 
in the conflict transformation process in the form of 
denominationally-confined initiatives is potentially divisive and 
may exacerbate social tensions that often trigger or sustain conflict. 
It is instructive to note that the majority of DRC’s religious leaders 
undertook peacebuilding initiatives highlighted above on the strength 
of their religious persuasion, not necessarily because they possess(ed) 
the requisite skills or expertise. The apparent lack of professionalism 
in faith-based peacebuilding in the DRC underscored the need for 
significant support both from other actors in civil society and from 
international humanitarian and development agencies. Indeed, faith- 
based peacebuilding in DRC has been undermined by the lack of 
resources and expertise; DRC’s religious networks have had to rely ` 
on other actors such as (secular) local and international non- 
governmental organisations for logistical assistance and expertise in 
the implementation of initiatives aimed at attenuating the conflict. 
But rather than constitute a criticism of religious networks’ roles in 
DRC stricto sensu, support from non-religious communities speaks to 
the requisite complementarity between faith-based and secular 
peacebuilding. While acknowledging the positive contributions of 
DRC’s religious networks to conflict transformation, salient factors 
such as those identified above have undermined peacebuilding efforts 
by faith-based actors. These factors speak to what Appleby refers to 
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as the structural, social, and institutional constraints that limit the 
efficacy of faith-based peacebuilding. 


Concluding Remarks 


This paper shows that respondents during field research attested to 
the positive results of religious networks’ peacebuilding efforts. Suffice 
it to say that DRC’s faith-based organisations have undertaken some 
of these peacebuilding initiatives on their own — more often than not 
without the involvement of other religious groups or civil society 
actors — and thereby limiting the extent to which they could impact 
on the broader or national conflict transformation process. Although 
some of the DRC’s faith-based organisations have been collaborating 
with other stakeholders in the peacebuilding process, it is noted that 
the opportunities for effective synergy have not been fully harnessed. 
Hence, this paper advocates the integration of religiously motivated 
and secular peacebuilding efforts for far-reaching results. This 
recommendation is premised on the benefits derivable from the 
complementarity of secular and faith-based initiatives. That said, the 
constructive roles of religious networks in the DRC’s public sphere, 
particularly their involvement in the conflict transformation process, 
lends credence to the fact that religion does not always have to be 
(seen as) a negative factor in society. 
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S.K. George: a Gandhian - 
Christian Crusader 


Sx. GEORGE WAS a teacher in Bishop’s College Calcutta before he 
became an ardent follower of Gandhi. His serious involvement in 
the national struggles for Indian independence dated from his 
publication in 1932 of his manifesto entitled India in Travail. George 
was compelled to resign his teaching position in the college after 
this. Gandhi's life and message gripped him and Metropolitan Foss 
Westcott of Calcutta who considered Gandhi’s methods un-Christian 
disfavoured his open support to Gandhi’s position. George’s remark 
- “the fact of Gandhi is not only a challenge but an aid to faith” 
(S.K-George, Gandhi’s Challenge to Christianity) - summarised well his 
position towards Gandhi and the struggle led by him. 

George argued that a true Christian in India must necessarily be 
a Gandhian. He said so because the term Christian is to be understood 
in its widest, and truest sense, a sense in which Gandhi was giving a 
practical demonstration of the applicability of the teachings of Jesus, 
the Master, to modern problems. “Not to recognize that application 
in Gandhi’s mighty experiments with truth, not to see in him the 
stirrings of the spirit of God, is to be lacking in spiritual discernment, 
is to come under the condemnation of Jesus himself for not discerning 
the signs of the times and the ways of God”.(Gandhi’s Challenge to 
Christianity) S.K. George believed that the central thing in Christianity 
is the hope of the kingdom of God and that the Lord Jesus is inviting 
us to carry on the building up of that kingdom with devotion and in 
the spirit which characterized himself in his life upon earth. ‘Doctrinal 
affiliations have always seemed to me of less importance than 
devotions to the ideal of the kingdom,’ wrote George. He believed 
that the spirit of God was moving mightily to establish the foundations 
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of the kingdom of God in the land of India. For the church with its 
commitments, its alliances with vested interests, its natural 
conservatism and, unfortunately in India with its foreign leadership, 
was.not to be expected to welcome such a radical thing as the kingdom 
of God coming in power, particularly when God’s chosen agent for it 
happened to be one outside its own fold. It was George’s conviction 
that Mahatma Gandhi was a worker for the kingdom of God, perhaps 
the greatest force working for it here or anywhere else. George was 
convinced that Gandhi was a man of God and that the greatest duty 
of any Christian or of any God fearing man was to stand with him 
for the realisation of truth and justice and true brotherhood between 
men of all classes and creeds and races. George’s challenge was 
extended to Christian orthodoxy when he called upon his fellow 
Indian Christians not to accept as final the formulations of doctrines 
evolved in the West in utter ignorance of the treasures of the spirit 
garnered in the East. He said: “an Indian Christianity, true alike to 
its Christian and its Indian heritage, will I trust, open its doors wide 
to welcome and include all those who seek to worship God in spirit 
and in truth and to walk the way of Jesus in all humility”. George in 
the book Gandhi's Challenge to Christianity wrote: “The Church in India 
will embody Christ to India only in the measure in which it takes 
upon itself the sufferings of its people. For redemptive suffering love 
is the central principle in Christianity and the manifestation of it in 
practice, and not the preaching of any dogma, is what is needed, is 
what will convince India of the truth and the power of Christianity.” 
One of the main themes of George’s book is that Gandhian Satyagraha 
is Christianity in action and the Christian Church lost one of its greatest 
opportunities in recent years in failing to fall behind Gandhi in his in 
his great movement for national emancipation on non-violent lines. 
He said: “Not to recognize in him the greatest ally of essential 
Christianity in India, the greatest worker for the kingdom of God in 
the. world today, is to betray gross inability to discern the working 
of God’s spirit. To seek to condemn him as an enemy and to forbid | 
him to prophesy because he followed not us, because he does not 

accept the Church’s version of Christianity, is to judge him, not by 
his fruits, but by his label and might even mean being found fighting 
against God.” (Gandhi's Challenge to Christianity) George laboured hard 
to show how Gandhi's Satyagraha was an aid to Christianity. It was 
an aid because Gandhi interpreted most faithfully the philosophy of 
the Gospels, it was the method Gandhi evolved for the realization of 
the kingdom, it made the cross a working principle of conquering 
love and overcoming evil everywhere. George had the distinctive 
merit of being one of the first Indian Christian theologians who 
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grasped the significance of the satyagraha struggle as a contemporan 
manifestation of the spirit of Jesus and God. 


(a) On the role of Christian missions in India 


On the role of Christian missions in India George’s pleas was ‘for 
‘the real assimilation of Christian Gospel into the religious heritage- 
of India.’ On Christian missionary work George shared Gandhi's 
dictum that religious missions must, like Caesar’s wife, be abeve 
suspicion. There should not be any ulterior motive in Christian 
service rendered to others. He explained this idea further as- 
follows: “If missionaries from the West with their specialized- 
training and aptitudes are willing to serve India without the 
ulterior motive of adding to the numerical strength of the 
denominations they belong to, they will be truly representative 
of their Master and be doing their best to win for Him the heart- 
of India. We have come across a few such who find in disinterested 
service to India their true reward, who have been taken inte the. 
hearts of the people. We wish Christianity in India to become truly 
Indian and religions of India to come together in genuine co- 
operation giving a lead to the nations in peaceful co-existence.” (The 
F.F.TQuarterly) On the issue of missionary work in independent 
India George said that missions have to shun all western 
missionary methods and motives which, on the whole, failed to 
understand Indian situation. Missionary propaganda aroused 
opposition in-many quarters because it was not always held on a 
spiritual! plane or inspired by the spirituality of its message. 
Christian-missions in India shculd rethink its message and readjust 
its methods, argued George. In the teaching and in the person of 
Gandhi, a sanatani Hindu, George believed, Indian Christianity 
and Chistian missions met a greater challenge, a challenge alike 
to its spirituality and its ethics. So they should emulate his example 
to be relevant in the Indian context, he exhorted. To George 
evangelization was sharing, sharing to the full and the uttermost. 
His ‘criticism against European missionaries in India was that in 
spite of their-great sacrifices they stopped short of the last step of 
complete identification. with the people whom they came out to 
serve. The: Christian ‘doctrine of incarnation enshrined the true 
principle of real. redemptive spiritual service as that of unreserved 
self-giving. George believed that it was these principles of complete 
identification with the people whom we served that have to be 
practiced in the.missionary work in India. He concluded by saying: 
“Living side by side with them, shdring in their manual labours, 
accepting their limitations as for as they are God-ordained, these 
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_are essential to the life-giving work of the Christian missionary in 
India.” (see T.K.Thomas (ed.)The Witness of S.K.George, Madras, 
CISRS&CLS) 3 


(b) Views on Christ 


George’s views on Christ were largely similar to those of Gandhi. A 
few Christians who became close followers of Gandhi subscribed to 
the view of giving precedence to the precepts of Christ over the 
` person of Christ. Like Gandhi, George too gave priority to the 
principles over the person. J.C. Kumarappa for example in his book 
Practice and Percepts of Jesus attempted to present the teachings of 
Jesus shorn of all doctrinal affiliations. He wrote, for instance: “As 
the word ‘Christian’ itself had lost alMassociation with the life and 
example set by Jesus I have advisedly styled in this pamphlet all 
those who follow precepts such as the ones Jesus taught ‘followers 
of Jesus,’ be they Hindus, Muslims, Buddhists or, perchance even 
‘Christians,’ irrespective of their own religious affiliations.” George 
accepted Christ as a historical person. For him Christ was ‘a 
stupendous fact’ in the spiritual history of man, inthe story of human 
evolution. George gave a new interpretation to Christ’s divinity. 
Christ was ‘a human fact primarily not a divine one’, a divine fact 
only through being, first and last, a, human one. (In fact, George 
believed Gandhi himself was such a spiritual fact like Jesus.) To the 
question: ‘Who was Jesus?’, George would answer that he was a 
man among other men, and greater and wiser than others, and that 
he was divine precisely to the extent he spent himself for others and, 
therefore, a man with a perennial message for mankind. He wrote: 
“The story of God’s revelation to man, as recorded in the Bible reaches 
its culmination in Jesus of Nazareth....Progress in religion is achieved 
through an ever deepening and growing discrimination between the 
essentials and non-essentials in man’s apprehension of, and response 
to, the divine.... In Jesus of Nazareth, especially in his death on the 
cross, this development reached a simplification and an intensity which 
justifies the ecstatic utterance of a modern poet: ‘In the cross of Christ 
I glory, Towering O’er the wrecks of time; All the light of sacred 
story, Gathers round its head sublime’.” 


(c) Meaning of the Cross 


The cross was all important in George’s thinking. It was Gandhi’s 
interpretation that deepened George’s understanding of the cross. 
He started viewing the crossdn terms of Gandhi’s Satyagraha. All 
other events in the life of Jesus were for him of secondary 
importance. The signs and miracles, the claims that Jesus made 
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for himself, the resurrection and the claims of Jesus’ followers for 
him were all inessential. The cross, in George’s thinking, 
overshadowed the Christ. And the cross itself was understood 


primarily as an example and a symbol, and not as-an event. In 


George’s understanding it stood for the supreme exemplification 
of the concept of vicarious suffering. It proved that the ideals 


enshrined in the Sermon on the Mount could be put into practice 
and this was its sole significance. George did not attach any unique 
saving virtue to the cross of Christ. In his great book The Story of 
the Bible he wrote: “The Cross of Christ is the supreme, perfect 
historic example of such assault and victory of love over evil. But, 
alas, Christianity has made of it a creed, a doctrine, belief in which 
is to secure a heaven of comfort and security! It was necessary to 
bring it back from the realm of creed and dogma and set it up 
again as a working principle of life, still mighty to overthrow 
entrenched evil and still possible to be lived out. That is what has 
been achieved by one who does not profess himself to be a 
Christian, but in whom the central Christian principle of the cross 
has been again incarnated itself.” George wanted the Christian 
churches to produce young men and women with passion for 
unselfish service and burning love for humanity, to feed, to clothe 
and to teach those famishing al! around them, unloved and uncared 
for. This was, according to him, what salvation must involve. Also 
it meant to add the fragrance of a heavenly life and to bring to it 
all the inspiration of an unearthly love. And this love was to be 
added to the common human love of brethren because of our 
common humanity. George believed that this common human love 
was obscured and often vitiated by the desire to proselytize. He 
asked Christians to dispel the odium of proselytization by 
positively discouraging conversion. Here also he fully shared 
Gandhi's position. India has a long record of spiritual quest and 
realization. The pathways of the spirit, the disciplines or sadhanas 
for self-realisation, have been mapped and marked out by the yogis 
and rishis of India with a thorougtmess and elaboration unequalled 
in any other religion. George pointed out that Christianity may 
indeed have much to learn from this search and realization. What 
Christianity needed to do was to find its own place among the 
systems or margas recognized by a religion that was far more truly 
catholic than any form of Christianity. Hence George’s wish was 
of a Christianity that finds its place and keeps its distinctive flavour 
and fragrance within the framework of Indian religion. Christianity 
in an independent India might yet find its rightful place within 
Indian religion, might yet become truly Indian without ceasing to 
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be Christian. George said the vision that really enthralls him is 
beyond the walls of churchesand temples. George concluded thus: 
“People coming out of theratfling atmosphere of the so called 
houses of God and meetinig;Jim face to face in the broad open 
spaces of the world, amidj,fpils and suffering of a humanity that 
is striving to realize the kingsatom-of God on earth. Hindu, Muslim 
and Christian, indeed mer:#nd women of good sill of all religions 
and of no religion, can urfig;to achieve and maintain peace and 
justice on earth. That to’ 






world.-at large.”(The F.F.T.Quarterly) 


George, was a visionary ed a day when Christianity in 


India will no longer be aaarring creed fighting against other 

religions, but a partner Ri them all in realizing peace and 

goodwill among men. That,gccording to George, would be the 

beginning of Christianity’adngwer to the challenge of Gandhi. 
FOS. 
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Gandhian Concept of Non-Violent 
Society: A-Modern Perspective 


Tue WORLD TODAY is dominated by greed and competition, speed 
and restlessness, pollution, poverty and starvation, exploitation, 
ecological destruction, war and violence. The standard of living of 
the people has risen with multiple amenities for a comfortable living. 
But despite extra ordinary progress in the fields of science & 
technology, there are ample signs of a sick human society. As a result 
of the degradation of man, culture and society many serious problems 
have arisen. If democracy is to survive and if science has to be utilized 
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for maintaining the stability of society, if peace and security of the 
people is to be ensured we have to work hard and steady. 

A healthy and harmonized society can exist only when its 
members imbibe some moral and ethical values. Only such values 
can ensure mutual aid and co-operation. Only when the people 
internalize ethical and moral values in their lives and actually practice 
them in their day-to-day lives they can build a healthy and progressive 
human society. In order to attain this we have to bring about certain 
changes in human nature and attitudes. For the reconstruction of 
society, its social, economic, political and religious institutions, value 
systems and tradition which breed violence should be removed and 
replaced by new ones.As stated by Dr.Sampooran Singh,” we are 
often caught in an acquisitive culture which consists of ambition, 
comparing, competing and acquiring. This is called psychological 
aggressiveness. This is actually a subtle violence which has led to 
making the whole human race in to a civilized violent community. 
Violence benumbs the sensitivity and this makes our understanding 
of life poorer. No wonder, man has emerged as a violent species.” 
Mahatma Gandhi foresaw this situation and one of his major 
intentions while he wrote ‘Hind Swaraj’ was to teach the Indians 
that ‘modern western civilization’ with the above said consequences 
posed a greater threat to them and to humanity than did colonialism. 
He said that “I would ask you to read Hind Swaraj with my eyes.... 
and see therein the chapter on how to make India non-violent. You 
cannot built non-violence on a factory civilization.....” In this paper 
an attempt is made to examine this idea of Gandhi in order to show 
how his ideas of a non-violent social order can become a firm basis 
of society in the modern perspective. 


Why Gandhian Ideals? 


In order to understand the problems of any given society it is 
necessary to examine its culture and philosophical sub-structure. If 
India has to transform itself into a restructured society, the values 
and ideals which are to form the basis of that society should be rooted 
deep in its own soil. At the same time, it should remain always alert 
and open to the changes taking place around. They are to be related 
to our culture and social structure and bring our ancient heritage to 
the new generation. In order to reconstruct the present society into a 
harmonious and healthy one, Gandhiji had insisted on the practice of 
certain values like non-violence, truth, simplicity, altruism, 
compassion, which are all rooted in Indian tradition. All we have to 
do is to reinterpret them according to the needs of the society today. 
They have universal application and will never become outdated. In 
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modem society wealth and economics in the sense of the science of 
wealth are given precedence over almost all other values. Modern 
materialistic civilization based on industrialism leads to multiplication 
of man’s wants and desires so much so that he is never contented; he 
continues to be greedy. As Aurobindo said, “It is found that modern 
civilization has created many more problems that it could solve.” 
The real remedy lies in reversing several of the processes set in 
we build a new society based on truth and non-violence. As stated 
by Parmeshwari Daya,] ~Gandhi’s genius lay in the fact that he 
reconstructs society without first destroying the old one. Gandhian 
theory offers new solutions to the maladies and problems created by 
ever increasing and greater destructive weapons of violence that have 
been invented by modern science and technology and also those 
the right investment, implementation and efforts, Gandhian 
focusing on higher consciousness”. The relevance of Gandhian ideals 
in social reconstruction is clearly stated here. Hence we can say that 
Gandhian theory is a relevant blueprint for the healthy development 
of human society based on ethical and spiritual values. A cursory 
glance into some important aspects of Gandhi’s concept of social 
reconstruction is attempted below. 

Individual and Society 

Gandhi was very clear about his programme of social reconstruction. 
He insisted that the growth of the individual and that of society 
were interdependent and the individual and society had to grow 
together. As Manmohan Choudhari writes “according to him 
(Gandhi), the ideal society will not be one in which there is a constant 
tug of war between its members, each one seeking to maximize his 
benefits, that is, trying to take the most for himself and give to the 
society just as little as he can get away with, but in which every one 
will try to give the best that he is capable of to the society, taking just 
enough for his efficient upkeep.” Individual excellence for preparing 
SE grey Magee EE Snake Serge 
on how an individual merges into society for the common good of 
one and all. Remaking of man involves resetting the goal of his life 
and bringing about a transformation in motivations, attitudes, 
aptitudes, beliefs and thus in the entire gamut of his personality. This 
transformation is possible only through practicing truth and non- 
violence in all aspects of life. When a man accepts truth and non- 
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violence as his creed, it becomes a dynamic force and no hurdle would 
be strong enough to check his way towards development. Gandhi in 
his scheme kept people at the center and all his programmes and 
policies were designed to ensure the full participation of people 
enabling them to develop the capacities in them to work as members 


of one inter related community. However, Gandhi was of the opinion 
that a moral man and an immoral society cannot co-exist in harmony. 


progress outside the society of which he is a participating member. 
Hence, there should be complete harmony between the interests of 
individual and those of society. He wanted to uphold the dignity of 
the individual in society and said that everyone must be provided 
Gea hig aah rip say saat ane a 
it was neither a way of the individual first perfecting himself and 
NS ee ee 
that its members would acquire the appropriate new qualities there 
after, but a process in which individual change and social change 
continually react to and reinforce each other” Thus the reciprocity of 
relations between man and society was well recognized by Gandhi. 
Man is not man without society. He is the soul of any society and 
fails, the other has a duty to resist non-violently. Moral resistance 
through non-violence must be the guiding principle to regulate the 
relationship between individual and society. Gandhi viewed the 
evolution of human civilization as a steady progress towards non- 
- violence. The way he wanted to reconstruct society into a non-violent 
one was through revolutionizing the values by which that society 
lived. This change in values should be reflected in all aspects of the 
society’s life and it included the minimization of the use of machines 
so as to free man from the evils of industrialisation. Gandhi also 
insisted upon man’s harmony with nature and his economic self- 
sufficiency. So he advocated programmes like khadi, small scale 
industries, hand spinning etc. He called upon human kind to 
reconstruct human society on the rocky foundations of truth and 
non-violence. 
Industrialization - a Challenge to Non- violent Society 
It is true that industrialization has led to an enormous development 
of productive forces, making human life prosperous and comfortable. 
But the offshoots of industrialization are 


consumerism, 
urbanism and competitive economy. The effect of all these factors is 
that the moral and ethical values necessary to regulate human life 
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are marginalized and they have come to occupy only a secondary 
place in the lives of individuals and society. Industrialization, in the 
course of its progress, has transformed human life — its institutions 
and value system and has generated social and moral problems that 
mankind finds almost impossible to tackle. Industrialism and 
materialism inevitably lead to the concentration of wealth and power 
in the hands of the few and thereby divide the society into two — one 
of a few rich and the other of the many poor. This is could be identified 
as the root cause of war, violence and conflicts in the society. Maurice 
H Wilkins, Nobel prize winner for medicine in 1962, wrote, ‘something 
in the nature of science often does lead people towards destruction. 
Abstraction can be regarded as a form of violence ... The worldview 
engendered by science is, in many ways, a very undesirable one 
because it focuses attention on the material aspects of life and on 
technical solutions to human problems. I think this is a very bad for 
human problems.” The research and development of science and 
technology are directed to satisfying the greed for economic gains. 
This has led to the invention of deadly weapons of mass destruction. 
Industrialization of the western kind, according to Gandhi, was a 
curse for mankind as it depended entirely on exploitation. His view 
was that “any plan which exploits the raw materials of a country and 
neglects the potentially more powerful man-power is lopsided and 
can never tend to establish human equality”. Industrialization had 
proved to be a great enemy of human freedom also. Humanity also 
faces unprecedented challenges thrown up by industrialization to its 
land, water and air resources that man has exploited indiscriminately 
to feed large scale industrialization. As stated by Gandhi, “I cannot 
recall a single good point in connection with machinery. Books can 
be written to demonstrate its evils.” Thus the germs of self- 
destruction are inherent in it. In the latest phase of the industrial 
revolution, which is called as IT revolution, the process of replacing 
man by machine has gone a step further. Here computer has replaced 
human talents in many fields As a step further, this phase of 
industrialization has produced a replica of man itself called robot, 
which possess artificial intelligence, artificial memory and huge 
physical power to handle any difficult task. This marks the process 
of dehumanization of man which was started by factory system 
reaching its culmination at the IT Phase. Hence the reconstruction of 
society without resorting to large scale industries and the so-called 
advanced technology is to be viewed seriously. Gandhi foresaw this. 
Hence in his programme for social reconstruction he took care to 
avoid these dangers and ensured the gradual progress of both 
individuals and society as a whole to the heights of truth and non- 
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violence. It is a new society which represents all the elements of 
progressive modern society minus large scale industries and 
technology. However, it does not mean that Gandhiji was totally 
against all kinds of machinery and industrialsation. He supported 
some essential big industries maintained by the state and village 
industries. His objection against large scale industries was that they 
are exploitative of man. They produced unemployment and hence 
are violative of the spirit of Sarvodaya. Gandhi recognized that 
machinery has a place in the economy of his concept. He says “what 
I object to is the ‘craze’ for machinery, not machinery as such”. Machine 
in itself may not be bad, but the fault lies with man who has made 
indiscriminate use of it and produced disastrous consequences. Gandhi 
had no objection to advanced technology if poverty and 
unemployment could be eradicated through it and its benefits are 
made available to all. According to him honest humanitarian 
consideration ané not greed should be the motivating force. If greed 
was replaced by love, then exploitation will vanish. Gandhi, therefore, 
suggested spinning wheel for the development of Indian economy 
as it is the symbol of non-violent, non-exploitative and classless 
The Charka or the Spinning: Wheel 


Gandhiji was against mass production because it did not promote 
human development. The artificial-increase in wants has made mass 
production a necessity of modern life. As Gandhi emphatically stated, 
“I would categorically state my conviction that the mania for mass 
production is responsible for the world’s crisis”. It carries with it the 
danger of dividing the society into classes. Hence Gandhiji pleaded 
for the spinning wheel which replaces the spirit of exploitation 
dominant in mass production by the spirit of service. He did not 
advocate even the universalisation of charka, which would lead t 
mass production in one place. The Charka according to Gandhiji 
would eradicate the poverty of millions by providing the instrument 
for earning their livelihood in their own homes with dignity and 
self- reliance in a most natural and simple way, without much cost, 
and thereby save them from starvation. Thus, it could become the 
symbol of society’s prosperity. He pointed out that “I have not the 
slightest doubt that the saving of India and of the world lies in the 
wheel.” Thus a classless society will emerge through the process of 
social reconstruction in a non-violent way if the spinning wheel and 
its emphasis on decentralized production are adopted. 
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Human life and Nature 


It is well-known that Gandhiji led a simple life. This simplicity was 
bom out of his belief and conviction that the earth’s resources are 
limited and human beings also should limit their wants. Gandhifi’s 
insistence on the non-violent way of life has an ecological dimension 
to it. He was convinced that he should share his life not only with 
people but also with the other levels of existence like animals, birds, 
trees and plants. Life is to be one of the mutual sharing and not of 
exploitation. Gandhi settled in Sevagram village in central India in 
order to live the life of sharing and mutual aid and thereby 
demonstrated to the world at large that the future lies in the human 
beings living in tune with eco-system in small communities. He also 
recommended to the people that they should follow nature cure. 
While Gandhiji insisted on living in harmony with Nature the modern 
Western approach focussed on conquering, controlling and 

nature. It was his love of nature that prompted Gandhiji to insist 
upon maintaining the rural focus of life. He propagated nature cure 
and and organic farming. The relevance of this approach is well 
recognized throughout the world today. From the above discussion 
ee a a 
of non-violent society involve relationship between individual and 
society, his critique of industrialization, importance of charkas or 
spinning wheel and small scale village industries and man’s 
relationship with nature. Due to the development of science and 
technology and impact of industrialization man has deviated from 
the Gandhian ideals. Hence terrorism, war, fundamentalism, inter - 
group conflicts, communalism, crime etc are increasing in today’s 
world. Only by adhering to Gandhian ideals of non-violent social 
order, we can solve the various problems and ills with which the 
contemporary world is infected. The chief characteristics of Gandhian 
theory of social reconstruction through non-violent means may be 
summarised as, 

1. This theory is an integrated one. It integrates remaking of man and 
reconstruction of society into one stream as the individual cannot be 
divorced from society and, in turn, society to be what its individuals 
are. It is based on the principle of advaita that all human life is one. 
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4. Gandhian theory of social reconstruction is based on the firm 
conviction that the future society of the world will be and must be 
based on non-violence which is the law of human species 


Thus Gandhian theory provides new vision and space for the 
people to live sustainably, to share Nature’s resources equitably, to 
live without violence, fear, oppression or alienation , in spiritual 
harmony and peace. To realize the significance of Gandhian approach 
we must distinguish between what is difficult, yet, possible and what 
is easy and expedient but not desirable, as a solution in the long run. 
If we opt for quick solutions, well, Gandhi would not be of much 
help. But if we realize the immensity of the problems and are earnest 
in working out real solution, Gandhi can certainly show us the way, 
the direction. 
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Gandhi’s Criticism of 
Industrialisation and Modernity: 
an Environmental Perspective 


Introduction 


GANDHI SAW LIFE as a whole. He did not divide life into different 
watertight compartments like political, religious, economic and so 
on. What he had said about politics must be largely applicable in 
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religion, economics and. many other fields of human life as well. 
Therefore, Gandhi has been attracting scholars from various fields 
and when concerns for environment acquired a kind of movement in 
1960s, many scholars and activists of this field also looked at Gandhi 
for inspiration. Thus, the name of Gandhi and his relevance in 
environmental movements are not new for the scholars and students 
who have been working in this field. The way he lived his personal 
life itself is a great example as well as matter of study for many 
environmentalists. And the way he interacted in different domains of 
human life opens several other possibilities to claim him as an 
environmentalist with a difference. Environmental philosophers 
including Arne Naess, founding father of Deep Ecology, constantly 
acknowledged their debt to Gandhi on many occasions and many 
environmental activists like Sunderlal Bahuguna, Baba Amte and Medha 
Patkar own debt to Gandhi for borrowing his techniques. Apart from 
all these, many scholars have worked to establish and re-establish 
Gandhi as an environmentalist. This paper is also a part of this long 
series which reassert and reclaim Gandhi as an environmentalist with 
a difference by examining his criticism of industrialization and 
modernity which are today understood as one of the major causes 
for many problems related to environment. 

This paper argues that, Gandhi had a very realistic and optimistic 
conception of industrialization and contrary to the common 
perception, he was even prepared to accept industrialization with 
some reservations. Gandhi knew that Industrialization and modernity 
are going to stay. He said “No one is opposed to machinery. Or 
opposition is, to its misuse, or its excessive use.” Hence he wanted 
people to judge them by their consequences to different aspects of 
human life including the environment. As mentioned, his acceptanee 
of industrialization was with some reservations and he often 
vigerously criticized it, whieh reflect deep concerns for the 
environment. He vigorously fought against the evils of modern 
civilization. But at the same time he appreciated many modern virtues 
like equality and freedom. But-one should also see that Gandhi’s 
criticism of industrialization and modernity was not predominantly 
from an environmentalist perspective. He profusely takes insights 
from many 18th and 19th century Western thinkers like, Tolstoy, 
Thoreau and Ruskin, in order to develop his position. They too have 
criticized industrialization and some of the basic assumptions of 
modern society. But-their oppositions were not necessarily confined 
to the perspective of an.environmentalist. Instead, many of them 
raised strong concerns which were rooted in their ethical, moral, 
religious and spiritual positions. For Gandhi too, the concerns of 
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religion \ spirituality and even politics were not alien but this paper 
will explore his criticism of industrialization, and modernity from 
the perspective of an environmentalist. 
Gandhi's criticism of Industrialisation 


As we know industrialization, urbanization and westernization 
are not essentially connected with modernity. Modernity brings 
reason, universality, order, autonomy, equality, freedom and many 
other meta-narratives. But Gandhi used modern civilization, 
western civilization and some time British civilization as synonyms 
and for him all these words stand for industrialization and 
urbanization and they are associated with the modern virtues of 
rationality, equality and universality. They are applicable to the 
various institutions of modern life as well. Gandhi criticizes 
industrialization and urbanization because, as he says, he believes 
that, “.the distinguishing characteristic of modern civilization is 
an indefinite multiplication of wants,’ As Ramchandra Guha 
observes, to satisfy these wants, one had to forage far and wide 
for raw materials and commodities.” and it is totally against and 
altogether contradictory to his idea of civilization. For him 
“Civilization in the real sense of the term consists not in the 
multiplication, but in the deliberate and voluntary reduction of 
wants.” In Hind Swaraj he writes:”Observing all this, our ancestors 
dissuaded us from luxuries and pleasures. We have managed with 
the same kind of plough as existed thousands of year ago. We 
have retained the same kind of cottages that we had in former 
times and our indigenous education remains the same as before.” 
He appreciates this alternative way to living because he could have 
visualized that this modern industrial civilization which 
“wholeheartedly detest the mad desire to destroy distance and 
time, to increase animal appetites, and go the ends of the earth in 
search of their satisfaction will lead to réckless consumption and 
exploitation of natural resources. He further observes: “The earth, 
the air, the land and the water, are not an inheritance from our 
forefathers, but a loan from our children. So we have to hand 
over to them at least as it was handed over to us.” Gandhi is 
critical about the typical way man relates himself to the world 
and the environment in the modern age. Nature is here treated as 
something different from man,to which man eternally turn to 
satisfy his needs and wants. He is worried about the animal 
instincts in man which know no limits to their appetite. The Hind 
Swaraj for Gandhi is thus an attempt to see beauty in voluntary 
simplicity, (voluntary) poverty and slowness. Growing reliance of 
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y 
human beings on machines was another feature of industrialization, 
which Gandhi found objectionable. As we have seen, he was not 
against industrialization as such. He had objections to the way the 
new industries and technologies were incorporated into the society. 
He had an idea of peaceful coexistence, where industrialization 
went hand in hand with the village handicrafts and human labour. 
He adds:”I do visualize electricity, ship-building, ironworks, 
machine-making, and the like existing side by side with village 
handcrafts. But the order of dependence will be reversed.” He 
finds that the village handicrafts and labour are the most direct 
responses to genuine human needs and wants. But he was ready 
to accept the use of machinery wherever it is inevitable, and 
opposed an overdependence on it. From an environmental 
perspective, he observes that this dependence on machinery had 
destroyed man’s inseparable relationship with nature. According 
to him, such a natural relationship is found in manual labour, 
where there are no machines coming between them. He says that, 
“to forget how to dig the earth and tend the soil is to forget 
ourselves.” Moreover, he feared that this overdependence on 
machinery may destroy the stable and long-established agrarian 
village communities which is environment friendly and which for 
him constituted the core of the nation’s strength, not just material, 
but ethical and spiritual. Mechanization which does not distųrb 
the environment, which does not interfere with man’s direct and 
intimate relationship with the rest of nature, was acceptable to 
him. He says: “....we have to concentrate on the village being self- 
contained, manufacturing mainly for use. Provided this character 
of the village industry is maintained, there would be no objection 
to villagers using even the modern machines and tools that they 
can make and can afford to use.” For the same reason he was 
against the industrialization of agriculture. He was also equally 
aware of: the dangers of using chemical fertilizers for increased 
productivity. He warns that, trading in soil fertility for the sake 
of quick returns would prove to be a disastrous, and is a short- 


sighted policy. 
Gandhi's criticism of modernity 


As mentioned above, Gandhi accepted many virtues of modernity 
like freedom, equality, justice etc. But he strongly objects to the 
modern notion of rationality, particularly instrumental rationality. 
He accepted its importance in human life but he vigorously 
opposed the modern attribution of omnipotence to it. For him, 
though rationalists are admirable beings, rationalism is a hideous 
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monster when it claims for itself omnipotence. He questions the 
modern belief that rationality provides the only material we need 
to determine truth. He holds that it may sweep away alternative 
modes of coping up with the world and make hardly any room 
for ethics and morality. He believes that this rejection of alternative 
thinking and attribution of omnipotence to rationality may reduce 
wisdom to knowledge and the latter to a form of power only useful 
as an instrument of control over nature and other men. On the 
other hand, for Gandhi, the primary concern of human being is 
not how to “take charge of the world” but how to live with nature 
and take control of ourselves. Gandhi has reservations in accepting 
modern anthropocentric idea of man for similar reasons, which 
places him as the highest being on earth if not as the centre of the 
universe., As Bhiku Parekh observes, Gandhi’s favorite metaphor 
is that “the cosmos was not a pyramid of which the so-called nature 
or material world was the basis and man the apex, but a series of 
ever-widening circles.” He believed that such a hierarchical 
arrangement would legitimize and encourage man’s exploitation 
of the rest of the world and nature. He has shown respect for 
every living creature and was against killing of animal even in the 
name religious rituals. He announces that any religion which 
stressed on such practices diminished God’s dignity and called 
such act as a sin. He adds that he is quite convinced that sacrifice 
of dumb animals to appease a deity cannot have any religious or 
other merit about it. It is a sinful act. Gandhi was a complete 
custodian of non violence. In his Ashram the killing of any minute 
creature, even poisonous one was completely forbidden. His view 
on this issue enlightens us with a profound insight in 
environmental ethics. He said: “I do believe that all God’s creatures 
have the right to live as much as we.have. Instead of prescribing 
the killing of the so-called injurious fellow- creatures of ours as a 
duty, if men of knowledge had devoted their gift to discovering 
ways of dealing with them otherwise than by killing them, we 
would be living in a world befitting our status as men—animals 
endowed with reason and the power of choosing between good 
and evil, right and wrong, violence and non-violence, truth and 
untruth.” 


Conclusion 


His commitment to ahimsa, or non violence was complete, but not 
idealistic. As explained above, he was never a dogmatic opponent 
of modernization and even industrialization, but was more 
concerned with the judicious incorporation of such new 
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phenomenon into human life, without disturbing the natural and 
innate relationship men have with nature and environment. He 
visualised the seat of all human values and ethics—which for him 
is responsible for all human progress and development—in such 
an unbreakable relationship. He was so uncompromising on this 
that he even went to the extent of condemning the use of modern 
drugs, as it involved violence against animals in the research 
process. Gandhi’s criticism of modernity presupposes a very strong 
and uncompromising ethical point of view. At the core of this ethical 
commitment is the principle of ahimsa or non-violence and for 
. him the gist of this principle of non-violence is contained in the 
Upanishadic manthra: tena tyktena bhunjita, magritha kasya sidhanam, 
which asserts the importance of the act of renunciation, before we 
consume anything. Gandhi too talks about a control; but not about 
controlling nature, but ourselves, by keeping a watch on our 
eternally multiplying wants. The above mentioned Upanishadic 
manthra insists that we restrain from such a multiplication of wants 
and their pursuance, and it makes an act of renunciation the very 
rule of life or dharma. 
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The Future of Afghanistan 


I AM QUITE OPTIMISTIC about the future of Afghanistan. 
Afghanistan’s fate is deeply linked with that of India and Pakistan. 
The history and geography of our region has proved time and again 
that we can afford to ignore Afghanistan only at our peril. Though 
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Afghanistan appears to be a smaller nation stricken with poverty 
and ethnic division, it has played a crucial role in the rise and fall of 
several empires. The latest victim of Afghanistan is the Bush Empire 
and earlier to it, was the Soviet Empire. The British Empire lost its 
sheen for the first time at the hands of the brave Afghans. The Afghans 
shook the British Empire and gave it a bloody nose thrice in the span 
of 80 years. The Mughals, the Mongols and the Greeks had to swallow 
the bitter Afghan pill during their own times. The US and India, both 
are paying the high price for their negligence of Afghanistan after 
the Soviet withdrawal. Both have become the victims of terrorism. 
The Future of Afghanistan will determine the fate of not only its 
neighbours but also of the world powers because it has become the 
world capital of the Super State called terrorism. Terrorism is a state 
without borders. Afghanistan has turned into an Abandoned Sarai 
for the terrorists of more than 50 nationalities. More than 40 powerful 
and prosperous nations of the world are trying to salvage the situation 
but they are far away from their objective, their manzile-maqsood. 
When I use the term Afghanistan, I am using it here in the ethnic 
sense. It includes areas on both sides of the Durand Line, including 
those belonging to the state of Pakistan. I urge the international 
community to pay more attention to Afghanistan in comparison to 
several other trouble spots in the world like Iraq, Palestine, Somalia 
or Kosovo. Why am I asking for it? There is historical reason for it. 
Let me deal with it briefly. Later on I will come back to the question 
of handling the present situation and finding a way out of it. I visualize 
i as a key to the peace and prosperity of Asia, particularly 
that of South Asia, Central Asia and West Asia. This would constitute 
the sixth major international movement from the land of the Afghans. 
The first major movement took place thousands of years ago, when 
the Aryans spread all over the world from Afghanistan. The second 
movement started with the spread of Buddhism. It is the dynamic 
Afghan monks who carried Buddhism to the farthest corners of China, 
Central Asia and Europe. The third international movement was that 
of islam. Islam could not enter India but for the Afghan force used 
by the descendants of the Turkish slaves. The Arab invaders struggled 
for more than 300 years but they failed to enter India. The fourth 
major international movement got aborted in Afghanistan. The soviet 
communism was eager to reach India via Afghanistan but Amanullah 
punctured it at the initial stage and it failed a second time after the 
so-called, Inqalab-e-Saur (Red Revolution of April 1978). In fact, it 
wrote its own epitaph in Afghanistan. The fifth movement did 
succeed. It is terrorism. It spread its tentacles all over the world 
from New York to Mumbai and from Bali to Spain. Now I see the 
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strong possibility of the emergence of the sixth most important 
international movement from Afghanistan. If Afghanistan is stable 
and peaceful, it will be a natural bridge between India and Central 
Asia, between Asia and Europe and between the major civilizations 
appearing to be at loggerheads. The main onus of my presentation 
today is to explore the possibilities of this sixth movement of the 
Afghan history. How do we bring it about? First of all, Afghanistan 
must have a political system which can be called all-inclusive. The 
Zaher Shah Regime continued to thrive for forty years because of its 
above quality. It included not only Royalists and Democrats but also 
Khalgis, Parchmis and Shole-e-Jawed. It struck a proper balance 
between the Pathans, Tajiks, Uzbeks, Hazaras and other ethnicities. 
Its foreign policy was of a unique kind. It was one not maintaining 
equi-distance from the Super Powers but creating equi-propinquity 
with them. I have seen with my own eyes the cold warriors of the US 
and USSR sharing the same table in Kabul to help and advise the 
Afghan Government. Nobody could blame Zaher Shah and any one 
of his seven Prime Ministers for being a puppet of any Super Power. 
Even President Daud’s Republic was above reproach as far as this 
phenomenon was concerned. Today, despite having an elected 
parliament and President in Kabul, can we call this system as truly 
representative of the Afghan people and all-inclusive? I am not sure. 
Not only the so-called Taliban but also several Mujahideen elements, 
the leftists, various warlords, local satraps, the drug mafia and a 
host of other non-state actors are operating at large in Afghanistan. 
They have made a mockery of governance. The election of the 
President on August 20 and later on of the Parliament will hardly 
solve the problem. By holding Presidential election not before May 
but in August, the constitutional provisions have been already 
sidetracked. In such a situation, why don’t we have a Grand Loya 
Jirga elected in the traditional Afghan fashion? Consensus, rather 
than division of votes, should be the basis of this new set up. The 
powers, scope and the role of this Loya Jirga would be far superior 
than any Parliament. Let this Loya Jirga be the interim sovereign 
body of Afghanistan and let it appoint a Prime Minister or President, 
who is answerable to this Loya Jirga. The Prime Minister or President 
should be the head of a real Grand Coalition Government, whose 
main task would be the reconstruction of Afghanistan and to make it 
a self-reliant, proud nation within the next five years. The present 
disconnect between the President and the Parliament should be 
replaced by a necessary harmony between the Executive and the 
Legislative organs of the Government. The Governor of Afghanistan 
should be answerable to its people and not to any foreign power. 
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This would be the logical culmination of the Bonn Process. The image 
of a Soviet or an American or a Pakistani puppet is the undoing of a 
leader of Afghanistan. I have lots of other ideas about the Constitution 
of Afghanistan. But I would not take them up now. Once you start 
this all inclusive-process, do you think the Taliban wouldn’t join it? I 
don’t think so. I have an impression, after discussing the matter with 
many so-called hard and soft Taliban leaders and their supporters 
based in Peshawar, Kabul, London, New York and Washington DC, 
that their main demand is the immediate ouster of the foreign forces 
from Afghanistan. Can any one fulfill this demand? Not at all. If you 
do it, the present set up will crumble within a few hours as did the 
Taliban in 2001. So what is the solution? Please pick up the courage to 
fix up the deadline. May be one year, two years or at the most three 
years. Every foreign soldier must leave Afghanistan by the declared 
deadline. In the meanwhile, a National Army consisting of at least 
three hundred thousand soldiers should be raised on a war footing. 
You may not need so many soldiers to control Afghanistan but you 
would be paying so many unemployed young men to keep them 
away from the Taliban. The expenditure on an Afghan soldier is 70 
times less than on an American soldier. A better equipped, better 
trained and a better dressed Afghan soldier would be much cheaper 
than any foreign soldier. The Afghan imbroglio can be solved only 
by the Afghans and not by foreigners. I am sure the Taliban will 
listen to this call ‘and respond. I say this on the basis of my own 
experience of negotiations with them. Somebody must negotiate with 
them. It does not mean that the State should abdicate its responsibility 
to protect law and order in Afghanistan. In fact, the strength of the 
foreign armies should be doubled at the earliest. The policy of doing 
too late and too little will be disastrous. I am aware of the anxiety of 
the NATO countries. They are dying to withdraw their forces from 
Afghanistan. Afghanistan is proving more cumbersome than Iraq. 
We must find a way out. I had suggested a way out in the Month of 
July 2008 in an article published in Nav Bharat Times, an Indian 
National Hindi Daily. I received a warm response from several high . 
quarters. It is, perhaps, sheer co-incidence that the NATO Commander 
General David Patraes is repeatedly laying emphasis on the regional 
solution, which I have been advocating for several months. In my 
humble view, it is time to find regional forces. It may be done within 
a year or so. By regional forces I mean the forces of the neighboring 
countries including India and Turkey. These Asian Jawans will take 
care of the Afghan sensitivities quite adequately. The upkeep of these 
soldiers will cost hardly 10% of what is spent on a Western soldier. 
The Western powers can underwrite the cost of operation. Is it not a 
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matter of shame that sacrifice of the Western armies have stopped 
earning the laurels from the Afghan people? Their image is nose- 
diving like that of the Soviet armies. A few friends in Kabul told me 
that some of them are hand in glove with the drug traffickers and 
warlords. My own view is that the Western armies should quit 
Afghanistan before they are decimated by the people as they did 
during the first Afghan War. The replacement of Western armies by 
the regional armies should be affected on the basis of the consensual 
request by the Afghan Olay Jirga or the Parliament. This will have 
more legitimacy than the Bonn Process. The key to the success of this 
plan lies in the hands of Pakistan. The Pakistani Parliament and 
Government should welcome this more. Without the support of 
Pakistan, no such move can succeed in Afghanistan. If the Obama 
Administration can bring about reconciliation between two warring 
parties in Pakistan, why can’t it use its good offices to see that India 
and Pakistan join hands together to fight and uproot their common 
enemy, terrorism? This initiative will completely change the politics 
of the sub-continent. What the Western armies could not achieve in 
seven years, the regional armies can achieve in seven months. Once 
Afghanistan stabilizes, Pakistan would like to seek the economic depth 
in Afghanistan rather than the strategic depth. What Afghanistan 
needs today is the massive dose of economic assistance. The Western 
powers have spent more than 120 billion dollars in Afghanistan 
during the last seven years. Hardly ten percent of this amount has 
gone as development assistance. Even this assistance was not 
administered by the Government of Afghanistan. The ratio has to be 
reversed and the real authority to utilize the assistance should be 
put under the control of the Government of Afghanistan. The foreign 
assistance and the army operations controlled by the foreigners have 
subverted the Afghan sovereignty and denuded the Afghan 
Government of its legitimacy. An average Afghan wants to see his 
government built in his own image that is a sovereign and proud 
institution. This is the real indigenization of the Afghan reconstruction 
process. The political reconciliation in Pakistan augurs well for 
Afghanistan. The new situation might ease the recently built tension 
between India and Pakistan. It is for the first time in the history of 
South Asia that India, Pakistan and Afghanistan are friends of the 
same power. Even Iran is keen to help Afghanistan. Obama is sending 
right signals to Iran. The Jaranj-Delaram road built by India near the 
Afghanistan-Iran frontier ‘has immense geo-political potential for 
Afghanistan. This is the best opportunity to reorganize the entire 
area of Ancient Aryan spread from Arakan to Khurasan (Myanmar 
to Iran) and from Tibet to Maldives. This one large family of 1.25 
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billion people can emerge as an island of peace, prosperity and 
cooperation. The bright future of Afghanistan will brighten the future 
of India and Pakistan too. I am very optimistic. i 
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Nonviolence: An Alternative for Defeating Global Terror(ism), by 
Senthil Ram & Ralph Summy (Eds), New York, Nova, 2008, 296 pp., 
US$79 (hardback) ISBN 13: 978-1-60021-812-5. 


Doctors and lawyers are said to have a difficult time at parties - they 
are often pestered with questions about what should be done about 
sore backs and noisy neighbours. Think of the peace researcher or 
educator who announces his or her profession in an informal gathering. 
They are bound to be asked something like, “well what are you going 
to do about the war in Afghanistan” or “how will you combat 
terrorism?” And of course slick answers to such complex issue are 
totally inadequate. The questioner is likely to believe that force is the 
only answer. However, as most of us are aware, very often the simple 
answers are the wrong ones. Should we predicate our responses to 
terrorism on a military model that seeks to engage with and defeat 
the terrorists? Should we treat terrorism as a crime and attempt to 
deal with it through national and international criminal lega! systems? 
Perhaps we need to understand the motivations of the terrorists and, 
through development work, attempt to “drain the swamps” that breed 
the terrorists. Has nonviolence anything to say about terrorism - the 
new “war” we are supposed to be fighting? First those interested in 
nonviolence would ask what exactly terrorism is and conclude that it 
isn’t just fanatics blowing themselves and many others up. Although 
the usual definition of terrorism provided by the popular media and 
government is violence exercised by non-government groups against 
civilians for political ends, the question needs to be asked why it 
should be limited to non-government groups when acts of terror are 
also committed by states and, in fact, predominantly committed by 
states. The issues surrounding state terrorism are generally not 
sufficiently thought through in popular discourse. The war on terror 
is against “their” terrorism that directly affects us. Too little attention 
is paid to the most prevalent form of terrorism in the world, state 
terrorism. For good political and psychological reasons when terrorism 
is spoken of, it is not in the guise of torture, warfare where civilians 
are most likely to be the victims, or the increasing repression in the 
world, including in our liberal democracies. Perhaps, therefore, the 
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first task of those advocating a nonviolent approach to the issue is to 
point this out and work to attempt to ensure that the actions of 
perpetrators backfire on the guilty states, because, as many of the 
chapters in this book make it clear, nonviolence is the best method of 
opposing state violence. In our usual discussions on violence, that is 
non-governmental violence,.what the media is talking about when 
terrorism is being discussed, a peace-oriented perspective would not 
only condemn terrorist attacks but also violent responses to them. Of 
course believers in nonviolence would say that all violence is 
counterproductive, however, what would be the result if a country 
refused to react forcefully if its territory was attacked and a large 
number of its citizens were killed? Some would argue that such a 
policy could encourage more attacks, resulting in increased insecurity. 
But then again wars on terrorists don’t ever seem to have worked 
well. Think of the war of the Israelis against the Palestinians, the 
Russians against the Chechens, the British against the IRA, the 
Indonesians against the East Timorese and Achehnese, the Philippines 
against their Muslim rebels, the Sri Lankans against the Tamil Tigers, 
the US against the Iraqis etc. Perhaps the time has come to examine 
other approaches seriously. And in order to do this some fundamental 
questions need to be asked: what causes humans to resort to such vile 
actions as blowing up innocent people along with themselves? Why 
do we continue with responses that seem to exacerbate the level of 
terrorism while undermining the very values that most of those 
fighting these wars say they are fighting to uphold? Why do we insist 
on combatting non-state terrorism with state terrorism when it does 
not seem to work? If vengeance is not seen as a worthwhile sentiment 
by many, justice probably would be; therefore, could the pursuit of 
(narrowly defined) terrorists as criminals and trying to find the root 
causes of their acts of non-state terrorism have an effect? Could an 
agreement be reached about what is to be punished as terrorism and 
then mechanisms put in place to facilitate the apprehension of criminals 
by an international body, probably some form of international police 
under the UN, and bring the culprits to justice in an international 
tribunal? Of course, many will raise the question of whether it is 
enough for international organisations such as the UN or an 
international court to be empowered to bring the perpetrators to 
justice. Those who think that it is not enough still must explain what, 
if we bomb a country in retaliation, are the chances that we are having 
an impact on the terrorists, rather than just making ourselves feel 
better while killing a great many innocents? As some of the authors in 
this volume argue, a nonviolent activist must go to the source of the 
problem (not a very popular approach), by trying to determine what 
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_ basic human needs are being thwarted that drive perpetrators to such 
desperate measures. And ask whether we (or the US) have done 
anything to provoke such actions. What if the rich of the world came 
together to seriously commit themselves to ending world poverty? 
Would this go any of the way to draining the pool that breeds this 
type of action? If the US spends $2 trillion on military expenditure 
but does little about poverty and development, it is probably not 
going to lead to stability. Nevertheless, it goes without saying, 
governments and corporations are probably not about to start 
restructuring the global system in any meaningful way. It will only 
come from massive nonviolent grassroots movements. Even though 
major terrorist attacks can generally show little by way of politically 
tangible results (9/11 did not destroy America, and ended up 
destroying the Taliban and sending Osama bin Laden into hiding), 
they can be an expression of resistance against humiliation and 
degradation, or an act of revenge. Can humiliation and degradation 
be diminished; can the need for acts of revenge be lessened? Given 
that nonviolent action has a much better track record in liberation 
struggles than violence, could one way of reducing terrorism be to 
convince those who are considering violence as an option, that 
nonviolence is superior? These and many other issues are taken up in 
Senthil Ram and Ralph Summy’s edited volume, Nonviolence: An 
Alternative for Defeating Global Terror(ism). It provides us with a 
framework to better understand the phenomenon of terrorism and 
points to more effective ways of dealing with it than the usual knee- 
jerk use of force ones. The main thrust of the book is the persuasive 
argument that the best way to counter global terrorism “is through 
the cogent application of nonviolence theory and practice (Ram and 
Summy). In the first chapter Piero Giorgi makes the case for the efficacy 
of nonviolence generally, before it is applied specifically to terrorism. 
In the following chapter Anna Alomes argues against the use of 
violence as a useful political tool by examining the problems of hate 
and fear. Looking at examples from Gandhi and Martin Luther King, 
she elucidates different insights that may be more productive than 
counter terrorist violence in bringing about a more peaceful world. 
Michael Nagler points out that while nonviolence may be an effective 
solution to terrorist violence it is difficult to visualise how it could be 
implemented for this purpose. However, he reminds us that it is no 
solution to wage a “war” on terrorism which is not a country or defined 
group that can easily be targeted but a “technique of desperation for 
those who see no other recourse.” Brian Martin has long analysed 
situations of political violence from the perspective he has termed 
“backfire”. In situations of political violence, the protagonists want 
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the instances of violence to backfire on their opponents, making them 
seem brutal or dishonest in covering up their actions. The large irony 
in terrorist violence is that it seems designed to backfire and he poses 
the question of why non-state terrorists persevere in such “incredibly 
counter-productive” methods of action, methods that are unconcerned 
with the outrage caused. Given that most terrorist actions backfire 
against the terrorists, their motivation must be something other than 
narrowly defined effectiveness. The answer may be that acts of 
terrorism are expressive rather than instrumental. Feelings of 
humiliation, degradation or revenge can serve emotional purposes 
even when they are ineffective in practical terms. Of course in some 
cases terrorism can be used instrumentally, for example where it 
provokes counter-violence from the victim state and that counter- 
violence is deemed to be excessive, thereby garnering more support 
for the cause. In other words, although terrorism backfires, it can 
lead to state terrorism that itself backfires. This leaves us with the 
question of whether we could reduce terrorism by trying to convince 
those who are considering political violence that the possible 
nonviolent alternatives could be superior in achieving their aims. 

One of the editors, Senthil Ram, uses a variant of Gene Sharp’s 
“political jiu-jitsu”, which he terms “terror jiu-jitsu”, to describe the 
psychological process of terror that is intended to have damaging 
consequences for the target and to provoke a beneficial reaction to 
the terrorists. This may occur by the overreaction of the victim state 
when counter-terror responses undermine its legitimacy through the 
resort to illegal and unconstitutional measures. He notes that reports 
put the cost of the 9/11 attacks at $500,000 for Al Qa’ida, while costing 
the US in excess of $500 million. Further, the attacks may possibly 
result in mobilising added support for the terrorists. In the following 
paper, Victoria Fontan attempts to understand Islamic terrorism 
through an examination of bin Laden’s speeches. She concludes that 
militarily based counter-terrorism is not tackling the issue at the level 
of ideas, and is fuelling the insurgency. A nonviolent approach to 
counter-terrorism that takes seriously the issues that seem to be the 
root causes of terrorism may gain better results at limiting the various 
insurgencies. Christine Mason’s chapter, examining the role of Muslim 
women in the Eritrean liberation struggle, concludes that those women 
who waged nonviolent rather than more traditional forms of resistance 
had a far better chance of being reintegrated into society once liberation 
had been achieved than their sisters who waged violent struggle. 
While the chapter is a fascinating case study, it is perhaps tangential 
to the main threads-teased out in this book. Perhaps the same can be 
said for Donna McInnis’ paper. In reality, however, it is merely that it 
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takes a far longer view than the one usually allowed by debates 
- surrounding the issues of terrorism. It discusses why our responses 
to our fellow humans are often not constructive, why our governments 
have us living in a state of fear that seems to preclude any analysis 
that favours nonviolent approaches to problems we may be facing. 
The answer provided is that we need a peace education system that 
does not leave us feeling powerless and hopeless. The argument is 
reasonable, and probably important, but in the end it is really a 
compendium of readings for various streams of peace education. From 
a similarly long-term perspective, Roland Bleiker explores the links 
between art and politics. He points out that we need creative 
nonviolent alternatives to the entrenched military-based responses 
that we go back to time and again in our attempts to conquer terrorism, 
and that perhaps art has the potential to provide this by allowing us 
to pose the types of questions not allowed by international relations 
scholarship. After all, security policy is, or should be, about far more 
than military policy. Chaiwat Satha-Anand’s paper at first glance may 
also seem a little oblique to the material that one could expect from a 
book about defeating terrorism. However, it helps us to understand 
the mind of the Muslim terrorist by pointing out some of the cultural 
obstructions in Islam to nonviolence. He examines why so many 
Muslim youths ignore basic Islamic imperatives for nonviolence and 
proposes prescriptions that would enable the nonviolent imperatives 
to again take centre stage in the Muslim world. The debate around 
whether it may be better to consider terrorists as international 
criminals who should be dealt with by international law rather than 
ill-targeted military operations is taken up by Timothy McElwee who 
examines international policing through the formation of a United 
Nations Emergency Peace Service and what it may have to offer in 
this regard. Because good soldiers are “rot always good cops”, there 
may be times when they fuel terrorism in occupied countries. 
Approaching terrorism as criminal activity and working towards the 
capture and punishment of guilty individuals could achieve better 
results. The world community needs to acknowledge that terrorism 
needs to be addressed “through collaboration grounded in respect 
for the rule of law.” Tom Hastings asks the question that has been an 
undercurrent in many of the papers: what exactly is terrorism? The 
9/11 attacks were clearly terrorist; but why aren’t the deaths of 100,000 
Iraqi citizens who died in retaliation even though no Iraqis had anything 
to do with the attacks? He points out that we only seem to be 
concerned with irregular terrorism, the terrorism practiced by 
“revolutionaries, guerillas, fanatical irredentists or religious 
fundamentalists.” While he admits that their actions may be 
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spectacular, they are in reality only a “minor portion of the problem ` 
of terrorism” because the “the vast majority of terror acts and 
campaigns are committed by nation-states against their own people, 
and against people from other lands.” Therefore, he concludes, if we 
want to work nonviolently against terrorism, “the first responsibility, 
then, is probably for the entity which acts in our names”, so activists 
need to “help eliminate” the terrorist actions of their own governments. 
Hardy Merriman and Jack DuVall, lieutenants of Gene Sharp, the 
leading exponent of a practical approach to nonviolence, remind us 
that there is no nonviolent “quick fix” to terrorism, just as the “war 
on terror” is also no panacea. They do however sketch out a program 
that could go part of the way by promoting nonviolence as an 
alternative. The steps include: addressing oppressive conditions that 
terrorists exploit; providing a realistic alternative form of mass struggle 
“that has the promise of being more effective than terrorism”; and, 
following on from Satha-Anand’s paper, develop a new discourse 
about nonviolent power. They suggest that civilian groups in 
authoritarian-ruled countries should be helped if they want to fight 
for political change or reform. (This approach has led to some heated 

cent debate about whether Sharp inspired groups are aiding 
- reactionaries.) They make the important point that, as with failed 
wars on drugs, the current war on terror is only attempting to address 
the supply side of the terror equation without noticeably lowering 
the demand Kevin Clements agrees. He points out that the usual 
coercive or violent tactics to deal with terrorism are generally having 
the opposite to desired effects by unintentionally “legitimating the 
use of violence as an acceptable tool of politics.” Declarations of war 
send the message that terrorism is a military rather than a criminal 
problem, thereby legitimising the position of the terrorists. And, in 
any case, the war metaphor is a particularly odd one given that the 
vast majority of terrorists incidents were national, not international, 
in origin and that they accounted for almost all of the casualties; or 
given that those killed by gun violence in the US every year exceeds 
those killed by terrorists over a fifteen-year period. Why then is so 
much made of this sham outside threat to our very existence, especially 
when the responses are undoing the freedoms that are “our way of 
life” that the terrorists are supposedly trying to destroy, and may 
even be making those attacks more likely? Clements looks at how 
terrorist threats are cynically manipulated for various political and 
military purposes. His nonviolent responses include: reframing the 
problem; using “soft” instead of “hard” power; breaking down big 
power politics; exiting from Iraq; examining the politics of fear and 
countering loss of liberties; a more robust media that challenges taken- 
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for-granted orthodoxies at the risk of being labelled as unpatriotic, 
and putting the idea of human as opposed to sate security back on the 
agenda; enabling process for peacemakers so that the voiceless may 
by heard without having to resort to terrorism; and nonviolently 
“draining the swamps” that bread terrorists. In the concluding essay, 
Ralph Summy examines what a middle sized country that is a member 
of the “Coalition of the Willing”, for argument’s sake Australia, could 
include in a nonviolent strategy to combat terrorism. He lists six 
possible elements as: unilateral withdrawal from the “Coalition of 
the Willing”, preserving our traditional values, enforcing international 
and domestic law rather than circumventing them, negotiating with 
terrorists, applying nonviolent sanctions, and going to the root causes 
of the problem to discover why some people become so desperate as 
to kill themselves or fly airplanes into buildings. Although Summy’s 
chapter does draw together some of the major threads that keep 
resurfacing in the book, perhaps the editors could profitably have 
added a concluding and summarising chapter. The concerns with 
terrorism and what our responses and should be, need to be, debated 
and debated publically. This book, which covers the issues from a 
` wide variety of perspectives, could be an ideal starting point for a 
debate that does not necessarily see violence as the only, or even the 
best, form of counter-terrorism. While demonstrating a possible 
alternative vision, this book is thought provoking but not slick, it has 
a strong intellectual content but is readable. The real pity is that this 
potentially very significant volume will languish in a few university 
libraries. It is a large-sized hardback, from a little known publisher. 
These factors will ensure that it is little known. The high price will 
make it little bought. This book deserves a far wider readership. As 
the Dalai Lama rightly says in his “Foreword”: “This is an important 
book” A cheaper, perhaps pared down paperback edition that leaves 
out some excellent but tangential papers could assist the concerned 
public to become far better informed, and lead to a more sophisticated 
public discourse. 
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Hind Swaraj 
A Very Short Introduction 


M.P. Mathai 


I 


The Genesis of the Book 


FIIND SWARAJ OR INDIAN Home Rule is Gandhi's first work in the 
book form. In fact, it is a tractate consisting of around 30,000 words. 
In spite of its short length it has been acclaimed as Gandhi's ‘seminal 
work’ containing the outline of Gandhi's ‘whole theory of life’. Erik 
Erickson characterised it as ‘an incendiary manifesto’!. It really contains 
the quintessence of what Gandhi had read, thought and experienced 
by the age of forty. : 

The story of its composition might claim for it an epic status. 
Gandhi wrote it (in Gujarati) in ten days between Nov. 13 and Nov. 
22, 1909 on board the ship on his return journey from London to 
South Africa (and hence came to be called ‘the sermon on the sea’). 
The entire text was written on the ship’s stationary. He wrote it under 
‘a profound illumination’, as if divinely inspired, and the writing went 
on for ten days on end. When his right hand was exhausted he wrote 
with his left and it is seen that around forty pages (of the total of 275 
pages) of the MS were written by the left hand. 

The text was serialised in the Gujarati edition of Indian Opinion, 
the weekly newspaper published by Gandhi in South Africa. 
Subsequently it was published as a booklet in January, 1910. Alleging 
that the book contained seditious material the Bombay government 
proscribed it soon after its publication. The proscription of the book 
prompted and hastened its translation into English and its immediate 
publication”. Thus, Gandhi outwitted the British authorities in a 
befitting manner. 

Hind Swaraj evoked strong and varying reactions from a vide 
variety of audiences. There were attacks and acclamations. The most 
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notable among them was the response of Gokhale who opined that 
the views expressed in the book were crude and hastily conceived 
that he prophesied that Gandhi himself would destroy the book after 
spending a year in India®. The response of the Russian saint Leo Tolstoy, 
to whom Gandhi sent a copy, was probably the most insightful. He 
wrote to Gandhi: “I have read your book with great interest, for I 
consider the question there dealt with — passive resistance — to be of 
very great importance, not only for India, but for the whole of 
humanity.” 

Gandhi did not effect any change in the book as suggested by 
some of his best well-wishers. But it can be seen that Gandhi’s own 
assessment of the book underwent a gradual evolution over the years. 
He explained later that the home rule presented in the book depicted 
an ideal state and though that ideal might not be attainable in the 
immediate future he still stood by that ideal picture. He was prepared 
to make compromises on details but the basic vision remained 
unmodified as it was as valid as before. Gandhi’s assessment of the 
book is put succinctly in the following statements: (1) “In my opinion 
it is a book which can be put into the hands of a child. It teaches the 
gospel of love in place of that of hate. It replaces violence with self- 
sacrifice. It pits soul force against brute force. It has gone through 
several editions and I commend it to those who would care to read it. 
I withdraw nothing except one word of it, and that in deference to a 
lady friend.” 

(2) “The key to understand that incredibly simple (so simple as to 
be regarded foolish) booklet is to realise that it is not an attempt to 
go back to the so-called ignorant dark ages. But it is an attempt to see 
beauty in voluntary simplicity, poverty and slowness, I have pictured 
as my ideal....”6 
The Context 
The partition of Bengal in 1905 aroused militant nationalism in India 
as never before and it resulted in a tidal wave of violent protests 
against British administration both inside India and abroad. 
Englishmen were attacked and government property was destroyed. 
There were violent demonstrations of patriotic sentiments by Indian 
youth even in London and Paris. The feeling that the British were the 
enemies of India got stronger and stronger by every passing day and 
it was felt that they should be made to quit the country at the earliest 
and that it was the urgent and bounden duty of every patriotic Indian 
to try to drive them out. ‘fhe statement of Bal Gangadhar Tilak that 

‘swaraj is my birth right and I shall have it’ was taken in as a mantra 
by the patriotic youth of India. It appeared that the moment of 
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reckoning had arrived. It can be seen that the very first sentence of 
the Hind Swaraj really attested to this fact that every Indian heart was 
throbbing with the thirst for freedom, i 

On July 1st, 1909, ten days before.Gandhi’s arrival in London, 
Madanlal Dhingra, an impatient, patriotic Indian student pursuing 
his engineering studies at Imperial College, London shot dead Sir 
Curzon Wyllie, ADC to the Secretary of State for India. England was 
rocked by that murder. The stirring statement made by Dhingra during 
his trial (which Winston Churchill described as ‘the finest ever made 
in the name of patriotism”) strongly justified his use of violence in 
the cause of home rule. Political violence had become the creed of the 
anarchists. 

The main purpose of Gandhi's visit to London was to lobby support 
for the satyagraha struggle that he was leading in South Africa. But 
he found time to meet almost every anarchist Indian in London (the 
self-styled school of violence) and to dialogue with them on the 
question of Indian home rule. Most of them were students in various 
British universities and, hence, going to play a Wery important role in 
shaping the political destiny of India. To the/littet shock of Gandhi, 
the dialogues revealed that they all believed ž vjólence asa legitimate 
and effective method in the struggle we a swaraj or home 
rule for India. They also believed that ‘ d justified the means’. 
This, thought Gandhi, did not augur well for dia. Gandhi was deeply 
perturbed by the terrorist tendencies spreading, among his 
compatriots. He was very clear in his mind that Vidlerjce | was no 





remedy for India’s ills. So he felt it his immediate diity’ disillusion 7 


those promising young men of their wrong and misplaged beliefs in’ 
and notions about the efficacy, legitimacy and consequences óf 
violence. This became an irresistible inner call and the Hind Swáraj . 
_was the result. 


Why did Gandhi write Hind Swaraj? 


1. As the title of the book suggests, the main intention of Gandhi in 
writing it was to explain the nature and meaning of swaraj. Swaraj 
was the most popular political term at that time and it was there on 
the lips of every patriotic Indian. The dialogues he held with the 
Indian anarchists convinced him that although they were all 
educated, highly patriotic and ready to lay down their lives for the 
cause of swaraj, their understanding of the meaning and purpose of 
swaraj was pathetically shallow. They wanted the British to go and 
the Indians to take over the reins of power at the earliest. This was 
home rule for them. This was obviously an inadequate understan- 
ding. Swaraj was a much more complex concept; it had profound 
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meaning and significance. The main purpose of the Hind Swaraj 

_ was to expound this deeper meaning and significance of swaraj. 

2. As pointed out earlier, every Indian anarchist whom Gandhi met in 
London believed that it was just and legitimate to resort to violence 
in order to achieve home rule. Gandhi realised that the ideology of 
political terrorism adopted by the expatriates was gaining legitimacy 
and wider support among Indians everywhere. It was the considered 
view of Gandhi that violence was no remedy for the ills of India; the 
path of violence he considered suicidal for the country and the world. 
So he wanted to point out the dangers involved in the policy of 
violence and to persuade them to adopt the way of nonviolence 
which alone was consistent with the values upheld by Indian 
civilisation. 

3. Gandhi, in the course of his dialogue tried to find out the reasons for 
the Indian anarchists’ opposition to British rule and gauge the depth 
and soundness of their arguments. To his great disappointment and 
dismay Gandhi understood that it was very superficial and partial. 
The two major reasons adduced by them for their opposition to 
British rule were that the British government was exploiting India 
economically, almost draining it dry, and also that they had enslaved 
us politically. They did not find anything wrong in the systems 
introduced by them in India. On the contrary, they thought them to 
be modern and hence beneficial for the country in the long run and 
therefore, thought that it would be good to retain them even under 
home rule. Gandhi thought that this again was another blunder 
and superstition. According to him, more dangerous than British 
rule in India was\‘modern western civilization’ which the British 
government was clandestinely imposing on India resulting in the 
uprooting of Indian culture; it was a kind of cultural sabotage. So he 
wanted to analyse and expose the true character of modern western 
civilization which was fast gaining several strong adherents and 
admirers in India, particularly among the emerging western educated 
middle class. The third major aim of the book was to show that 
modern western civilisation was ignoring morality and religion and 
promoting crass materialism and to exhort Indians and even 
Europeans to discard it lock, stock and barrel. The reason for his 
blanket condemnation of the modern professions of medicine and 
law and modern technology and the institution of parliament was 
that he viewed them as the institutional pillars that support and 
sustain that immoral civilisation. 


In brief, Gandhi wanted to place before India his views on how 
to rebuild this country once home rule was achieved. In other words, 
it presents an alternative development model. As Anthony Parel has 
pointed out it may be said that Gandhi, through Hind Swaraj was 
giving Indians a practical philosoph y, , a new yuga dharma for the creation 
of a sustainable moral civilisation’. 
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One of the reasons for the comparative neglect and misreading of 
Gandhi's Hind Swaraj was its deceptive simplicity. That Gandhi himself 
was aware of this fact is clear from what he wrote in 1939 characterising 
Hind Swaraj as an “...incredibly simple book, so simple as to be 
regarded foolish. ..”?. Thanks to Gandhi's typically un-intellectual style 
of writing and speaking (leave alone his un-intelJectual appearance), 
most of his writings and addresses were regarded by mainstream 
academicians /intellectuals as shallow exercises of a polifical-moralist. 
But a closer scrutiny and deconstruction of his writings an general, 
and Hind Swaraj in particular, will convince one that they are not as 
simple or shallow as they appear to be ; they definitely have deeper 
philosophical and theoretical underpinnings about them. The ideas 
and the vision contained in Hind Swaraj, for example, emerged out of 
an incisive study of some of the important writings of some of the 
very prominent thinkers — past and present - from Plato to Tolstoy. 
The list of twenty books given by Gandhi in the Appendices with the 
note that “the following books are recommended for perusal to follow 
up the study of the foregoing”!° bear testimony to the fact that Gandhi 
was conversant with the prevailing trends in contemporary socio- 
political and cultural discourses. They cover a vide variety of topics 
ranging from vegetarianism to art, literature, ethics and jurisprudence. 
They also show that he was not a lone iconoclast or Luddite; he really 
belonged to a line of thinkers and prophets who were farsighted and 
refused to be blown off their feet by the currents of dominant 
discourses and civilisational practices. It is well known that Gandhi's 
first conversion (in London) was to vegetarianism following the study 
Henry S. Salt’s A Plea for Vegetarianism. His close and active association 
with the London Vegetarian Society and his indebtedness to it had 
been recorded by him. This has, in fact, prompted several students of 
Gandhi to make wild conjectures about Gandhi's intellectual life during 
his student days. They thought that Gandhi, like any other purist/ 
conservative in matters of diet, was mainly concerned with what to 
eat. This is a typical instance of academic prejudice. Records show 
that London Vegetarian Society was a rendezvous of some of. the 
most progressive intellectuals of those days and the discussions held 
there centred around a wide variety of topics and not mere dietetics. 
The books on vegetarianism that Gandhi read and recommended 
discussed the relation between vegetarianism and civilization and 
viewed vegetarianism as an integral aspect and part of true civilization. 
Henry Sumner Maine’s book, Village Communities In The East And West 
(1876) which is a compilation of six scholarly lectures transcends 
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classification as it discusses a variety of topics like Indian and Teutonic 
village systems, jurisprudence, the process of feudalization, basis of 
political economy, the sources of Indian, Roman and English laws, the 
early history of price and rent, hereditary trades, philology and 
ethnology etc., in a very scholarly fashion. That some of these books 
have been reprinted recently attests to their enduring value and 
reiterates the soundness of the intellectual basis of Hind Swaraj. 


Methodology and Structure 


The methodology followed in Hind Swaraj is that of dialogue. A reader 
of the newspaper raises questions on swaraj and related subjects and 
the editor answers them. The method of dialogue is a time tested one 

‘and it had been used both in the eastern and western intellectual 
traditions. Plato’s Dialogues are well known and so are the Indian 
philosophical treatises called the Upanishads some of which have made 
excellent use of the dialogic method in their philosophical discussions. 
The methodology of the Indian spiritual classic the Bhagavad Gita is 
also that of dialogue. The similarity between the method of the Gita 
and that of the Hind Swaraj is quite striking. Lord Krishna through his 
explanations and exhortations disillusioned Arjuna and liberated him 
from his delusion and attachment and motivated him to perform his 
inherent duty (swadharma). Similarly, Gandhi, through his logical and 
spirited arguments, liberated the Reader (a radical Indian youth) from 
his deluded attachment to violence and the lures of modern | 
materialistic and sensate civilisation and inspired him to commit himself 
to the cause of true swaraj. 

A closer look at the structure of the book will help us in 
understanding it thematically. Of the twenty chapters, eleven (1, 2, 3, 
5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 15) contain what may be called historical 
reflections, (i.e., analysis of events and their evaluation) and eight (4, 
6, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, and 19) discuss issues of a theoretical and 
philosophical nature. The final chapter is a sort of resume and 
conclusion. It crowns with a statement of commitment by Gandhi to 
work for the realisation of swaraj:”....and my conscience testifies that 
my life henceforth is dedicated to its attainment.”!! 

What is Swaraj? 

As pointed out earlier the basic theme of the book is swaraj. What is 
swaraj and what is the way to realise it? Answers to these constitute 
the crypt of the book. In popular conception swaraj meant political 
independence or home rule. For Gandhi this was only one aspect of 
the complex concept. Swaraj meant much more than home rule. The . 
most fundamental and crucial meaning of swaraj, according to Gandhi, 
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was self- control. The human individuals must be able to control the 
pulls and’ pressures of their senses and control their emotions. For 
this individuals must gain mastery over their mind. This was true 
self-rule for Gandhi: “Real home-rule is self-rule or self control.”!4 A 
person who has not attained self-rule (self-control) cannot have, or 
perform, home-tule, argued Gandhi. It is, of course a moot question: 
the question whether there can be true home-rule or self-government 
without self-rule or self-control? For Gandhi, these two dimensions 
were integrally inter-related and self-government was directly 
proportional to self-rule or self-control’ When one learns to rule oneself 
it is swaraj, and therefore, you need not seek swaraj outside of you; it 
is in the palm of your hand, said Gandhi. [He also suggested another 
dimension of. swaraj which was its ultimate meaning: swaraj as self- 
realisation. ] 

Obstacles to Swaraj 


For most people the most formidable and visible obstacle to the 
realisation of swaraj fot India was British rule. So it was felt that the 
immediate step to be taken was the speedy expulsion of the British 
from India. The Reader in the Hind Swaraj believed that the end of 
the Raj would automatically bring home-rule. Gandhi argued that it 
was a misconception and a fallacy. Even if the British left but their 
institutions (like English education, British parliamentary system, 
modern allopathic medical system, British system of justice, industrial 
production etc.) remained, it would not be true swaraj. It would only 
„be British rule without the English. Such a country will not be 
Hindustan, but Englishstan, quipped Gandhi.!% This, certainly, is one 
of the most original insights of Gandhi’s Hind Swaraj. 
Swaraj and Modem riisaten 
According to Gandhi the most formidable obstacle to the realisation 
of true swaraj was what he called ‘modern western civilisation’. The 
colonial powers, particularly Britain, had made systematic and 
consistent efforts to convince the people of their colonies and the 
world at large that British presence in the colonies (read~India) was 
in the best interest of the peoples of those regions who Wete-bagically 
uncivilised as they were on a beneficial mission of civittsing those 
peoples. So, in order to civilise them the British substituted all their 
indigenous institutions, organisations and values (which, according 
to them, were primitive, obsolete, and retrograde) with imported 
western institutions and their foundational value system. This meant 
that Britain was reshaping India in its own image — westernizing it, to 
put it simply. The most dangerous consequence of this civilising project 
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was value substitution and the consequent identity crisis it created. 
According to Gandhi modern western civilisation gave primacy to 
physical and material comforts of human individuals to the utter 
disregard of moral and spiritual progress. Borrowing a phrase from 
the Islamic tradition he characterised modern western civilisation as 
satanic. Gandhi’s evaluation of modern civilisation vis- a- vis swaraj 
is very significant. He knew that human mind was the abode of 
conflicting emotions and impulses and that human beings were capable 
of both selfishness and selflessness. True civilisation should promote 
the higher and nobler inclinations and emotions and help human 
individuals to develop morally and spiritually. According to Gandhi 
modern civilisation ignored the higher/nobler dimensions of the 
human person and tried only to strengthen baser emotions like 
selfishness and urge for sensual gratification. In a civilisation that 
accords primacy to the gratification of the physical/sensual pleasures 
and material comforts of humans it was natural to promote the baser 
instincts and emotions. This was what modern western civilisation 
was doing consistently and concertedly, argued Gandhi. Humans have 
become victims of that materialistic and hedonistic civilisation. They 
have turned out to be aggressively self-seeking and self-centred. Self- 
aggrandisement has become the chief driving force behind every 
human act. Thus, self-aggrandisement has been elevated to the high 
pedestal of an over- arching value. Where will it take humanity? We 
see that it has resulted in cut-throat competition, arms race, the 
‘possibility of annihilation of the entire human race from the face of 
the earth and even of Mother Earth herself. Needless to say that such 
a civilisation as this founded on the values of greed, competition and 
self-agerandisement will not add an inch to the moral dimension of 
humans nor would help them to achieve self control which is the 
master key to swaraj. 


The Way to Swaraj 


To the question, what is the way to swaraj, Gandhi’s answer was clear 
and direct: swaraj can be won in a day by the proper use of 
nonviolence. He wrote:”If India adopted the doctrine of love as an 
active part of her religion and introduced it in her politics, Swaraj 
would descent upon India from heaven.”!4 The realisation of swaraj 
depends on the level of nonviolence achieved by both individuals 
and society. It is important to remember that the forces that hamper 
the realisation of swaraj must be tackled and removed non-violently 
by resorting to satyagraha (the term used in the Hind Swaraj is Passive 
Resistance although the term satyagraha was coined in December 1907). 
The way to swaraj is satyagraha and satyagraha is soul force or love 
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force. Those who aspire after swaraj must become satyagrahis, ie., 
non-violent in thought, word and deed. Gandhi mentioned four virtues 
essential for a satyagrahi, viz. celibacy, voluntary poverty, truthfulness 
and fearlessness. In addition to these a satyagrahi must have total 
devotion and total commitment to the cause they espoused. In fact, 
Hind Swaraj ends on a note of Gandhi's total commitment; a pledge to 
devote the rest of his life for the realisation of the goal of swaraj as 
expounded in the book. 


The Relevance of Hind Swaraj 


A book becomes relevant only if it helps the readers to understand 
the world order of the times in which they live. It must also equip 
them properly to tackle the problems they confront in their daily 
existence. Hind Swaraj was written a hundred years ago. The socio- 
cultural and political realities that the book critiqued have changed 
utterly over the years. Today’s world order is unrecognizably different 
from what it was a hundred years ago. Then, why should we read it 
today? Arriving at an answer to this question depends entirely on 
whether you accept the world-view presented in the book. For those 
who believe that the most important aim in life is the pursuit of physical 
pleasures and the accumulation of wealth Hind Swaraj will appear to 
be an absurd document, an eccentric’s manifesto. On the other hand, 
for those who believe that life has a dimension of transcendence, 
there are greater and nobler drives in life than self-aggrandisement 
and that life is a process of creative evolution towards the realisation 
of a higher destiny, the book will certainly serve as moral radar. 

In Gandhi’s opinion the basic problem with modern western 
civilisation (which is shaping the destiny of humanity even today) 
was that it had placed selfishness at the core of human existence. Self- 
aggrandisement was elevated to the level of a meta-value from which 
every other value emerged. Consequently, the entire human energy 
is being expended on increasing and appropriating material wealth 
and physical comforts; sense of justice and commitment to establish a 
world-order based on justice which distinguished human beings from 
the so-called lower levels of beings have been scrupulously eliminated 
from almost all major human transactions. 

In this mindless pursuit of pleasure and wealth modern civilisation 
has succeeded in draining the human mind of its tender feelings and 
‘nobler emotions and sense of values. Love, selflessness, altruism etc., 
have been successfully replaced by selfishness and craze for physical 
pleasure. In the consequent rat-race for self-aggrandisement human 
beings had to sacrifice the noblest of their qualities of mercy and 
gentleness. Human beings became more aggressive and violent. 
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Violence - direct and indirect — got established in all human 
transactions leading to the horizontal and vertical growth of violence 
in human life. Human psyche got desensitised and brutalised. The 
logical next step is the institutionalisation of violence which leads, on 
the one side, to militarism and on the other, to terrorism. Today we 
see that terrorism — secular and religious ~ rules the roost and 
militarism has become a self-perpetuating monster. The survival of 
human race is certainly under serious threat from both quarters. 

Therefore, it is quite logical to raise the question: Why should we 
maintain this civilisation which has led h ity to ee an impasse? 
Nobody will dispute that this question is bviousl y more relevant 
today than when Hind Swaraj was written. There are people who 
argue that it would serve us well if we retain the present way of 
living with some cosmetic changes; while there are many who strongly 
advocate a total rejection of this perilous civilisation and the 
establishment of a more humane, just and sustainable world order. 
Around the world there are individuals and groups who try to 
construct alternative models in the light of the insights provided by 
Gandhi's Hind Swaraj. There are alternative schools, alternative justice 
delivery systems in the form of village based open peoples’ courts, 
organic farming, naturopathic way of healing, face to face community 
living, environmental protection and conservation programmes, non- 
violent interventions for peace and justice, and above all trying to 
live nonviolently, accepting nonviolence as an article of faith and not 
just a strategy for bringing about social change. 

It may be argued that these are after all scattered and exotic 
experiments and they can never pose any significant challenge to the 
international giant system of modern civilisation. For such scepticism 
also we get answer from the life of Gandhi. Those who study history 
may know that during the 19th century and first three decades of the 
20th century colonialism was thought to be impregnable. It would be 
hard to deny the role played by Gandhian action in ending colonialism. 
History is replete with examples of such heroic feats achieved by 
human determination.!¢ Any institution created by human beings could 
be changed by human effort. This is a lesson that human beings shall - 
never forget. So the present perilous civilisation which appears to be 
indomitable will yield to human determination. If there is will, there 
is of course a way. It will profit us to recall the words of Gandhi again 
here: “A small band of determined spirits, fired by an unquenchable 
faith in their mission can alter the course of history”!” The question is 
whether our convictions are deep and unflinching; whether we are 
ready to commit ourselves totally to the cause of demolishing this 
immoral and death-dealing civilisation and creating a just, humane, 
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non-violent and sustainable civilisation in its place. 
The Articles in this issue: an overview 


When the Editorial Board of Gandhi Marg decided to bring out a special 
issue on Hind Swaraj in connection with its centenary we planned to 
carry articles that would contextualise and critique all important ideas 
discussed by Gandhi in the book As a matter of course we invited 
contributions and also contacted some scholars and practitioners so 
as to make the volume a fairly comprehensive and balanced one. All 
those whom we contacted could not contribute due to various reasons; 
however, the responses to our invitation were enthusiastic, indicative 
of the impact of Gandhi’s book on sensitive minds. This special issue 
contains, besides an introduction, fourteen selected articles of both 
scholars and activists, and it is noteworthy that the contributors are 
from four continents — Africa, America, Europe and Asia. Obviously, 
it attests to the extent of the impact of the Gandhi phenomenon on 
contemporary world. 

Ramdas Bhatkal in his article “The Reader and the Editor” tries 
to make out the identity of the dramatis personae of Hind Swaraj and 
portrays Vinayak Damodar Savarkar as the ‘Reader’ and Gandhi as 
the ‘Editor’ by drawing upon their writings and activities up to 1909, 
i.e., the date of composition of the book. After presenting an overview 
of their activities till then, the article discusses the divergent 
perspectives of Gandhi and Savarkar on topics such as ‘Mazzini’s 
influence on Indians, the Suffragettes, the role of the Moderates in 
Indian National Congress, the strategy of Passive Resistance, Selective 
Assassination, Armed Struggle, and the significance of Hindu-Muslim 
Relationship. 

In his short essay “Hind Swaraj - Its Relevance Today” T.S.Ananthu 
argues that the ideas and concepts presented by Gandhi in the book 
are so fundamental and revolutionary that it requires a real paradigm 
shift- a change in the mindset - in order to grasp their true significance. 
He concludes by pointing out that the disasters humanity faces today 
are the direct result of ignoring what Gandhi had suggested in his 
Hind Swaraj. 

Devarakshanam Govinden, in her article “Hind Swaraj — Its 
Relevance for Our Times” critically examines the main tenets of Hind 
Swaraj in the context of the emerging discourses of the 20th and 21st 
centuries and argues that in his civilizational analysis Gandhi was 
opposing the narrow chauvinism of modern Western civilisation and 
was encouraging a broad congruence of cultures and influences — an 
alternative universalism to the hegemonising one posited by the 
colonizer. She concludes by suggesting that the need of the hour is to 
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become more ‘Gandhi-like’ and to adopt a ‘neo-Gandhian praxis’ 

incorporating spiritual questing and social responsibility. Being a poet 

herself, she crowns her essay with a few short poems on Hind Swaraj 
as an epilogue. 

Satish K. Jain’s article “Towards a Framework for Understanding 
Gandhi’s Critique of Modernity in Hind Swaraj” tries to show that 
Gandhi had developed a unified conceptual framework within which 
he understood and critiqued various aspects of modernity. For Gandhi 
the normative structure of society was of crucial importance. His 
critique of modernity (which includes science and technology and 
other western socio-political institutions) was based on his deep 
intuitive conviction that it was totally incompatible with the value 
system he believed in and tried to uphold. The article concludes by 
stating that Gattdhi stands apart from his contemporaries in according 
centrality tothe normative structure of society”. 

Carl Kline, ir his article on Self-Rule Movementin the US, highlights 

the paradigm shift taking place in that country; he identifies it 
happening just below the surface. For him it is prophetic that the 
western world, particularly the U.S., is experiencing the crisis that 
Gandhi predicted in the Hind Swaraj in the centenary year of the book 
itself. The article traces the experiments at alternatives in food, health 
care and governance and argues that in the US self-sufficiency and 
local productivity are nurtured along with simpler machines that are 
respectful of the integrity of creation and the Earth’s health. The author 
identifies this trend as a paradigm shift and avers that the perspective 
behind these experiments is typically Gandhian, enunciated in Hind 
Swaraj. ' 
M.J.Lunine of California State University, evaluates Hind Swaraj 
as a seminal treatise providing a sound paradigm and agenda for 
twenty first century global swaraj and points out that the five inter- 
related concepts viz Ahimsa, Brahmacharya, Satyagraha, Saroodaya and 
Swaraj constitute the core of the Gandhian frame of reference. He 
contends that Hind Swaraj is to Global Swaraj what the Bhagavad Gita 
is to Indian Culture. Based on the experience he gained from his 
~CentennialtGommemorative Course on Gandhi, Lunine reiterates his 
deep conviction that Hind Swaraj is ‘the Most Prophetic Book of the 
20th Century’;-and it is ‘a Paradigm and an Agenda for 21st Century 
Global Swaraj’. i 

Antonino Drago in his article offers what he terms a Gandhian 
criticism of Modern Science by systematically tracing its trajectory- 
and argues that western notion of progress which is a typical product 
of western science and technology rooted in violence, is not only not 
truly human but highly misleading both spiritually and morally. He 
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questions the rationale behind Modern Science’s attempt to monopolise 
truth and argues for a coupling of science and ethics. 

Lanza del Vasto’s “Preface’ to his French translation of Hind Swaraj 
(1957) is included in this issue as an article for two reasons, one 
historical and the other academic. The story of Lanza del Vasto’s 
contact with Gandhi and Vinoba Bhave is too well-known to need 
any further enumeration. The community of Ark founded by him 
under Gandhi's inspiration and guidance in south-west France is a 
mighty experiment in translating into practice the perspectives set 
forth by Gandhi in Hind Swaraj. (There is a separate paper on the Ark 
community in this issue). That del Vasto fully endorsed Gandhi's 
critique of Western civilisation and even surpassed him in condemning 
it is clear from the following excerpt from the Preface: “The Westerner 
fully deserves to be the dominator of the earth, for he possesses all 
the talents and gifts, he is capable of great feats that other peoples 
were only able to attribute to their gods. There is only one thing he is 
not capable of: that is to sit down for five minutes and look at himself 
with his internal eye. This trait alone explains the civilisation that 
came out of him, hollow-sounding and glossy fake, and all the 
wrongdoing and unhappiness that came out of it.” In fact, the statement 
by Gandhi that “real home-rule is self-rule or self-control” is reiterated 
quite forcefully here. 

The article, “Gandhi’s Economic Thought in Hind Swaraj and 
the Present Context” by Sudarshan Iyengar and Nimisha Shukla 
reviews Hind Swaraj with specific focus on Gandhi's understanding 
and critique of the prevalent economic system. They also do an analysis 
of the state of contemporary society under the modern economic 
system from the perspective of the thoughts expressed by Gandhi in 
Hind Swaraj with special reference to the present economic system of 
America and Europe. Finally, the contemporary relevance of Gandhian 
economic thought is examined against the backdrop of the global 
economic meltdown. 

Jai Narain Sharma’a article: “Hind Swaraj a Fresh Look” offers a 
general, but critical, overview of the book and examines some of the 
major ideas discussed therein. He argues that though a seminal work 
in Hind Swaraj one can clearly see only the initial thrust of some of his 
ideas or concepts “without a single one having been finally clinched.” 
He also points out that Gandhi’s views on several subjects, other than 
those related to basic values, as mentioned in Hind Swaraj, underwent 
drastic changes in subsequent years and therefore, “it would be a 
great mistake to revive, as some orthodox Gandhians.are trying to, 
Hind Swaraj as a blueprint for new India. It would amount to negating 
much of what Gandhi said subsequently. In general, such a view would 
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be anti-historical, anti-evolutionary and certainly anti- revolutionary.” 
Sarojini Henry’s article “Gandhi’s Rendezvous with Technology: 
Without the Trappings of Western Culture” attempts to justify 
Gandhi’s critique of mechanisation and modern technology by 
supplementing from the critiques of the contemporary technological 
mentality by selected thinkers and scholars since the Industrial 
Revolution. The author also argues that the ecological concerns of 
these contemporary thinkers were clearly anticipated by Gandhi and 
designates him as “one of the early environmentalists.” 

Ramchandra Pradhan’s paper provides a thematic summary of 
Hind Swaraj and offers what he characterizes as a centennial view. 
The paper argues that there are two dominant ways of looking at the 
book: one is to view it as a blue print for remaking the world and the 
other is to look at it as providing new paradigm for an alternative 
civilisational framework, for reorganizing global society which, by 
now, has witnessed the failure of both Marxian socialism and 
liberalism. The paper takes the position that the second approach is 
certainly more valid and hence acceptable. 

The paper “Going Beyond Hind Swaraj, Reading Between the 
Lines: Women in Kerala’s Grassroots Environmental Struggles” by 
Anitha S., Devika J., and Santhi S., evaluates the environment related 
struggles of Kerala women who had been catapulted into a do or die 
position by the forces of neo-colonial expansion. The paper examines 
their ideological positions and the methods adopted by them and 
verifies them against the perspective of Gandhi’s Hind Swaraj. The 
authors conclude thus: “An observer from outside or some within 
the group itself identify the shadow of Gandhian thought in each of 
this struggle. The most poignant linkages that remain as we close 
this sojourn from one end of Kerala to other is about the moral 
courage, the capacity to dialogue and the accidental chancing upon 
their own reserves of fearlessness that the women have recreated 
and rediscovered in their lives. They may not have read Hind Swaraj 
or even thought of Gandhi, but they perennially return to Mahatma 
Gandhi, while at the same time going beyond him.” 

Siby K. Joseph, in his paper “Community of Ark: Hind Swaraj 
Perspectives in Practice”, explains how the Ark community initiated 
by Lanza del Vasto and his colleagues in Southwest France applies 
the Hind Swaraj ideals and perspectives in its experiments in 
community living. He argues that non-violent living at individual 
and community levels being an essential prerequisite for the 
attainment of true swaraj envisioned by Gandhi, the Ark experiment 
has a unique distinction of being a standing model for the practice of 
nonviolence in collective life. 
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It is hoped that the articles in this issue will help the readers’ in 
gaining fresh insights into the theoretical and practical significance 
of the message of Gandhi’s Hind Swaraj. 


17. 
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HIND SWARAJ CENTENARY SEMINAR 


Relevance of Hind Swaraj Perspectives 
in the 2Ist Century 


November 20-22, 2009 


Institute of Gandhian Studies, Wardha; Gandhi Peace 
Foundation, New Delhi and Assoclation Gandhi Internatlonal, 
France propose to organise a seminar on the relevance of Hind Swaraj 
perspectives In the twenty first century on the occasion of the completion 
of the centenary year of “Hind Swaraj”. The Seminar will be held at 
Sevagram/ Wardha (Maharashtra) Indla from 20-22 November, 2009. 
The Seminar Is expected to discuss the following themes: Hind Swaraj: 
Text and context; Relevance of Gandhl's critique of modem clvilisatlon 
and Its Institutions; Violence and Terrorism: The contemporary global 
scenario; Consumerism, militarism and materialistic development: A 
Hind Swaraj Perspective; Industriallsm, technology, speed mania, 
environment and related Issues; The need for inter rellglous 
understanding and respect for all rellgions; Gandhi's vision of 


enlightened individuals and Ideal society as Indicated In Hind Swaraj; 
Democracy, Satyagraha and Swaraj; Is Hind Swaraj a manifesto of 
‘desirable world order?; Politics of Hind Swaraj; Youth and Hind Swaraj; 
Experiments on Hind Swaraj insights In Indla and abroad and Education 
for Peace and Non-violence. 


Papers are invited on the broad theme of the seminar or related 
areas. The papers may be sent to Dr. Stby K. Joseph, Dean of the Institute 
of Gandhlan Studies at the address given below by the first week of 
October 2009. Those who would like to contribute paper and particlpate 
In the seminar may write to the co-ordinator for detalls and registration 
form. 


Coordinator, Hind Swaraj Centenary Seminar 
INSTITUTE OF GANDHIAN STUDIES 
Gopurt, Wardha-442001, Maharashtra 


Email: mahatma_wda@sancharnet.in, igsgvp@yahoo.com 
Telefax: 0091 (0)7152-240315 
Website: www. gvpwardha.in 
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Hind Swaraj: 
The ‘Reader’ and the ‘Editor’ 


Ramdas Bhatkal 


ABSTRACT 

This Paper attempts to portray the ‘Reader’ (Savarkar) and the ‘Editor’ (Gandhi) 
in Hind Swaraj by referring to their writings and their activities of the period 
preceding 1909. - 

In the first section, Savarkar is identified as the ‘Reader’. Savarkar’s writings in 
‘Londonchi Batamipatren’ and his Preface to Mazzini’s translation into Marathi, 
along with some stray writings published up to 1909, are used to draw a profile 
of Savarkar. After describing their respective activities up to 1909, the paper 
focuses attention on the topics from the point of view of Savarkar as well as of 
Gandhi. The topics are: Mazzini’s Influence on Indians, the Suffragettes, Role of 
the Moderates in Indian National Congress, Strategy of Passtve Resistance, 
Selecttoe Assassination, Armed Struggle, and the Hindu-Muslim Relationship. 


I 


Who is the ‘Reader’? 


THREE PERSONS ARE OFTEN mentioned as representing ‘the 
Reader’: Dr. Pranjivan Mehta (1858-1932), Shyamaji Krishnavarma 
(1857-1930) and Vinayak Damodar Savarkar (1883-1966). 

Gandhi once said, “...I wrote the entire ‘Hind Swaraj’ for my dear 
friend Dr. Pranjivan Mehta. All the argument in the book is reproduced 
almost as it took place with him. I stayed with Dr. Mehta for a month... 

_Dr. Mehta was an intellectual giant. How could I pit my wits against 
his? But I did place my point of view before him. It appealed to his 
heart. His attitude changed.”! 

Dr. Mehta was Gandhi’s mentor during his student days in London 
(1888-1891) and remained a supporter ever since. Mehta had come 
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under the influence of the Revolutionaries for some time. During 
their month together in a London hotel, Gandhi and Mehta must 
have discussed various issues that provided the ‘substance’ of the 
argument. But if we recall that it was Mehta who introduced Tolstoy’s 
‘Letter to A Hindoo’ to Gandhi around that time, he does not seem 
to be an advocate of the views expressed by the ‘Reader’ which were 
‘to take a violent possession’ of Gandhi, when he wrote Hind Swaraj. 

Shyamaji Krishnavarma was a disciple of Herbert Spencer. He 
believed in Spencer’s theory ‘Survival of the Fittest’ and ‘Might is 
Right’. Krishnavarma had set up in 1905 the Indian Home Rule League 
in London, on the lines of the Irish Home Rule Society. He had started 
the journal the Indian Sociologist to promote revolutionary ideas. The 
masthead of the Indian Sociologist carried Herbert Spencer’s dictum: 
“Resistance to aggression is not only justifiable but imperative. Non- 
resistance hurts both altruism and egoism.” 

He established scholarships so that young Indians could get 
education in the United Kingdom. Later, they were to form the 
vanguard of the revolutionary movement. Yet, Krishnavarma was 
also a supporter of Civil Disobedience. Gandhi’s dispatch to the Indian 
Opinion published on 1-12-1906 refers to Krishnavarma’s views “...that 
the British should quit the country, handing over power to Indians. If 
they do not do so, the Indians should refuse them all help so that 
they, eons unable to carry on the administration and are forced to 
leave.” 

On the recommendation of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Vinayak Damodar 
Savarkar, a young graduate from Fergusson College in Poona, 
Maharashtra, was brought to London in 1906 on the Shivaji 
Scholarship. He came to join the Gray’s Inn to qualify for the Bar. 
Gandhi had several meetings with him. In 1907, Krishnavarma found 
Savarkar’s approach to politics a little too aggressive, and resorted to 
the safety of Paris, leaving India House in the hands of the young 
Savarkar. Krishnavarma was away when Gandhi visited England in 
1909. Gandhi’s talks with Krishnavarma in 1906 seem too remote 
compared with Gandhi’s confrontation with Savarkar in 1906 and 
more so in 1909. 

It was the arguments with Savarkar that rankled in Gandhi’s 
thoughts as he left England for South Africa in November 1909. 
Because of this disturbed background, his “heart was full.”? He had 
to come out with his statement by way of Hind Swaraj, a short tract, 
polemic in style, a little exaggerated perhaps, but full of fundamental 
pointers to his thinking. 

Gandhi, writing in Young India of 26 January 1921, had also referred 
to the Revolutionaries in the India House as the group to which Hind 
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Swaraj was addressed. It is clear that ‘the Reader’ represents the ‘Maro 
Kato ka Panth’ or the School of Violence and its prototype in South 
Africa. “I came in contact with every known anarchist in London...1 
felt that violence was no remedy for India’s ills, and that her civilization 
required the use of a higher and different weapon for self-protection.”* 
A reasonable guess could be that the ‘Editor’s passion and 
vehemence were generated by Gandhi’s differences with Savarkar, 
while the conciliatory spirit shown by the ‘Reader’ is an indication of 
the change of heart in Mehta. Whoever specifically may have been 
the inspiration for the ‘Reader’, it is, for us, important that Savarkar’s 
views, expressed in his writings up to 1909, and his activities in England 
are understood to be able to follow the ‘Editor's arguments in proper 
perspective. 


0 


SAVARKAR AND GANDHI (UP TO 1909) 


Savarkar’s Revolutionary Background (Prior to 1906) 


Savarkar had proved his commitment to the revolutionary cause and 
his organizing ability from his student days. He was influenced by 
the ideas of Joseph Mazzini. Savarkar had written fiery poems,’ . 
formed several Mitra Melas on the lines of “Young Italy’ to spread the 
germ of freedom among the youth in Maharashtra and woven these 
groups into a larger organisation ‘Abhinav Bharat’. After the partition 
of Bengal in 1905, Swadeshi and Boycott were the watchwords. As a 
student in Poona, Savarkar, then 21, participated in the Swadeshi 
Movement, led the procession for the bonfire of foreign clothes and 
pressurised even his mentor Lokamanya Tilak into taking a more 
forthright lead. 


Savarkar in London (1906-1909) 


When Savarkar reached London in July 1906, his main objective was 
to recruit young Indians to the Free India Society started by him, as a 
conduit to Abhinav Bharat. He wanted to establish contact with other 
revolutionary groups from Egypt, Ireland, Russia and other countries 
that were working in England against imperialism, and to learn the 
techniques of revolutionary activity. 

In London, Shyamji Krishnavarma found in him a friendly soul. 
While Krishnavarma’s advocacy of Herbert Spencer had provided 
Savarkar with the theoretical justification for ‘Resistance’, he turned 
to Mazzini for inspiration as a militant nationalist. One of the first 
tasks Savarkar undertook was the translation of some of Mazzini’s 
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In 1907, Krishnavarma wrote an article supporting revolutionary 
activities. Then, he left London for Paris, leaving India House in the 
charge of Savarkar. Thus, at twenty-four Savarkar became the leader 
of the revolutionary group that had as members, those like Lala Har 
Dayal, Virendra Nath Chattopadhyaya, P.M.Bapat, Asaf Ali, and 
V.V.S.Aiyar. 

On May 1907, celebrations were held in London to mark 50 years 
of the British victory over the Indian Mutineers. Savarkar and his 
friends at India House took this as an insult. They arranged a meeting 
at India House. Vows of self-denial were taken and a pamphlet written 
by Savarkar ‘Oh! Martyrs!’ was distributed. “O Glorious Martyrs! In 
this pious struggle of your sons help! Whisper unto us the nobility of 
such an alliance of Religion and Patriotism, the true religion which is 
ever on the side of patriotism, the true patriotism which secures the 
freedom of religion.”® 

One of the problems of the 1857 uprising was the adverse role 
played by the Sikhs. Savarkar thought it necessary to get the Sikhs 
out of their ‘Ma-Baap Sarkar’ or ‘Namak Khaya Hai’ mode. He not only 
got his pamphlet translated and printed in Gurumuhkhi, but on Guru 
Gobind Singh’s anniversary in 1908, he invoked a special celebration. 

In 1907, Abhinav Bharat got an opportunity to represent India at 
the International Socialist Congress in Stuttgart. Madame Cama and 
Samsher Singh Rana unfurled the Indian flag prepared by Savarkar 
and they were able to claim the support of the Kaiser in Germany and 
other world leaders. 

After the story of Mazzini’s revolution in Europe, the next step 
was to narrate the story of an attempted revolution in India. Over 
the years 1907-1908, Savarkar pored over histories and documents in 
the British Library, to prepare his work on the War of Indian 
Independence in 1857. 

Initially this group could not access the bomb-making technique. 
Finally, a Russian revolutionary gave them a manual for preparing 
bomb. This 50-page manual was translated into English. Training 
courses were conducted for revolutionary volunteers in London and 
these revolutionaries were sent to India. 

In 1908, Tilak was arrested in India, tried and sentenced to six 
years imprisonment in far away Mandalay. Next year, Savarkar’s elder 
brother Babarao (Ganesh Damdar) was arrested on the charge of 
publishing seditious poems of Govind Darekar and sentenced to 
transportation for life. Savarkar’s younger brother Narayan Damodar 
(only 17) was also arrested; he received a light punishment of six 
months simple imprisonment. 
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In England, Savarkar was barred from re-entering India. A case 
was registered against him by the Benchers of Gray’s Inn. Though É 
Savarkar had completed all the requirements, the Benchers decided 
not to admit him to the Bar, on political grounds alone. 


Gandhi in South Africa (1893-1902) 


Gandhi’s involvement with politics started in 1894 in Durban. The 
first decade is marked by his work through the Natal Indian Congress 
following strictly the constitutional methods adopted by the 
Moderates in the Indian National Congress. Gandhi's strategies were 
based on his faith in the British system of government. He treated 
the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 as the Magna Carta for India. He 
had assumed that the Indians were British subjects, and were entitled 
to all the duties and rights as citizens. 

During this period, he developed the concept of ‘Sarvadharma 
Sama Bhava’ — equality of religions - as his credo that guided him in 
his personal and public life. 

His second long stay in South Africa, this time based in the 
Transvaal at Johannesburg, was marked by the evolution of new 
concepts of ‘Sarvodaya’ and Civil Disobedience. A multilingual weekly, 
the Indian Opinion, was started in 1903. Inspired by John Ruskin’s 
Unto this Last, the Phoenix Settlement was established in 1904. This 
turned out to be a human laboratory in which several social 
experiments could be conducted. 

Before his visit to London in 1906, Gandhi had drafted the four 
Resolutions that were passed on September 11 at Johannesburg Empire 
Theatre. The Fourth one, known as the Gaol Resolution, was the 
beginning of Passive Resistance in South Africa. 

Gandhi in London 1906 and 1909 

While the British Indian Association was in existence to fight for the 
grievances of the Indians in the Transvaal, Hamidia Islamic Society 
was formed in 1906. Gandhi became its advisor as well. But he had to 
select a Muslim representative as the other member of the delegation 
to London and incur the wrath of the other aspirants. The two-member 
delegation was to plead the case of Indians in the Transvaal with the 
British Government. 

His first stop was India House to meet Shyamaji Krishnavarma. 
The latter had criticised Gandhi’s volunteer work the Boer War for 
the British in South Africa. But, Krishnavarma’s initiative in training 
young men as leaders very much appealed to Gandhi. 

Towards the end of 1906 visit to England, Gandhi realised that 
the British could not be trusted. It was necessary to bring unity among 
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the Indian population in South Africa. 

During early years of experiments with Satyagraha, Gandhi himself 
underwent imprisonment in January 1908. 

In 1909 Gandhi arrived in England in a tragic situation. A few 
days before he landed in England, Sir William Curzon-Willey, A.D.C. 
to the Secretary of State for India, was assassinated at the hands of 
Madanalal Dhingra. India House was under a cloud. But with his 
desire to understand the Indian mind, (he had not been to India since 
1902 and his only personal contact with Indians outside of South Africa 
was with the Indians in England) Gandhi continued his contact with 
the members of the India House. 

‘The most startling discovery Gandhi made during his stay in 
England was the growing influence of the cult of violence that he 
observed among the younger generation of Indians he met in England. 
Even some students, who had gone to England after being exposed 
to peaceful struggle in South Africa, were quickly won over by 
Savarkar and his group. 

To add to this disheartening experience, Gandhi discovered that 
even the Liberals in England were race-conscious and indifferent to 
the plight of the coloured in South Africa. The only reassuring 
~ development was his correspondence with Leo Tolstoy that reinforced 
Gandhi's faith in non-violence. 


ii 


MAZZINI’S INFLUENCE 
Influence on India ~ 


India and Italy, two countries claiming ancient heritage, had similar 
problems during those days. If the Austrian domination and excessive 
provincialism pervaded Italy, the British domination and feudalism 
of the ‘princely India’ characterised the Indian sub-continent. 
Unfortunately, both the countries were torn by mutual dissensions, 
which were exploited by the imperial powers to their own advantage. 
Italy, with a population of two hundred million was held in bondage 
by 75,000 Austrian troops, a situation parallel to that of India under 
the British rule. 

The degradation of Italy had provoked Mazzini. He rose to 
become the prophet and hero of Italian ‘Risorgimento’. Mazzini’s appeal 
was irresistible to Indians. He espoused the cause of the downtrodden 
and placed the happenings of 1857 in India before Europe in proper 
perspective. 

Surendra Nath Banerjee was exposed to Mazzini’s ideas while in 
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Europe as early as 1875. He was impressed with the concept of a 
united India derived from Mazzini. He toured India from Calcutta to 
Lahore and influenced a number of youth. He projected ‘Young Italy’ 
as an inspiring example for a self-reliant united India although he 
discarded the revolutionary doctrine of Mazzini. The impact of 
Banerjee’s speeches was most marked on Lala Lajpat Rai. 

Lajpat Rai was convinced that the Congress, while emphasising 
its safety-valve function, had frustrated a bolder movement that would 
have been animated by self-reliance. Indians could have smuggled 
arms and waited until it felt sufficiently strong to expel the British. 
Lajpat Rai’s growing disillusionment with the Congress synchronised 
with his introduction to Mazzini. 

Gokhale and the Moderates were wary of the approach taken by 
the Extremists. The Moderates commended Mazzini’s patriotism to 
their countrymen, but exhorted them to abjure his violent methods. 


Influence on Savarkar 


Savarkar, on the contrary, openly gave his message to the youth to 
fight with arms for the liberation of the Motherland. Even before 
leaving for England, Govind Darekar’s Marathi poem ‘Ranavin 
Swatantrya Kona Milale?’ (Whoever could win freedom without waging 
a war?) was his venerated battle-cry. 

Savarkar opened his Preface to Mazzini thus: “The scientific 
theories are not subject to time and place.”” Savarkar was maintaining 
that, like Astrology, Geometry or Chemistry, Political Science is also a 
science. By a study of past history and experiences we have to study 
the solutions found by earlier thinkers. 

He quotes Mazzini’s evocative words on patriotism: “Man has 
been created to live in Freedom. You desire [freedom] and your 
country shall be free.... Once man decides to be a devotee of liberty, 
one’s country and humanity, then, he must fight for these, fight till 
the end, fight his entire life. He must consider all calamities, from 
hatred to death, as inconsequential. He must face criticism and hatred. 
He must expect nothing; but purely as a matter of duty, he should be 
eager for action.” 

Savarkar asserted that for Mazzini, ‘Morality’ was the base; and 
Mazzini’s politics was a combination of Pravritti (positive action) and 
Nroritti (selflessness). 

He realised that Mazzini had treated this world as a way to 
heaven. He wanted the same divine rule of truth and justice for both 
heaven and earth. Mazzini had raised politics to the level of religion. 
He found a parallel for Mazzini in the history of Maharashtra— in 
Swami Ramdas, the saint poet, who was Shivaji’s guru and adviser. In 
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his Introduction to this study, he likened Garibaldi to Shivaji and 
Mazzini to Swami Ramdas. 

Savarkar’s Introduction to Mazzini’s autobiography pointed out 
a relationship between ‘boycott’ and ‘resistance’. He described how 
boycott of foreign goods can lead to oppression by foreign rulers and 
how that can be used to direct peoples’ anger against inanimate goods 
to oppressors themselves. 

“Italians had realised the limitations of petitioning for freedom 
or begging for concessions. They had used boycott as a strategy... There 
was need to educate the masses about this. The remedy was ‘secret 
organizations.”8 

Because of the proliferation of goa societies, the alien rulers 
would be threatened; they would feel that every step was mined. 
With a small effort of secret societies, the alien Government could be 
confounded. Mazzini achieved this impossible task through these secret 
societies. He wove them into a central organisation and it was through 
‘Young Italy’ that the country was unified and made free. 

Mazzini armed his societies so that they were not only yearning 
for freedom but were equipped for the fight. A war-like struggle had 
become difficult because of the oppression and suppression in Italy. 
So Mazzini worked out a programme. 


1. The young and the brave went-to Spain, America, Germany, Poland 
and other nations and became trained in warfare. 

2. Arms were obtained from neighbouring countries such as Germany 
and smuggled into the country whenever opportunity arose. 

3. Even in Italy, a number of small secret units were set up in different 
locations for the manufacture of war material. 

4.. Secret societies abroad would purchase arms from those countries 
and ship them to Italy. 

5. The most important method adopted by Mazzini and his fellow 
patriots was to woo the soldiers from the Austrian army. The Italians 
serving in the Austrian army were sworn to the ‘Young Italy’. No 
country can rule over another without engaging local soldiers. If 

“their allegiance could be turned to the opposite side, then the ruler 
would be confused. And the nationalists get trained people at the 
expense of the rulers. 


We find that Savarkar was trying to follow the Mazzini model 
even in practical details. These are elaborated in his articles in Talwar 
published in 1909. In the first issue of Talwar, an organ of Abhinav 
Bharat, Savarkar had predicted a war in Europe within 4 or 5 years 
from then. The liberation of India was to be achieved by a preparation 
for war that included: 
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1. The teaching of Swadeshi and boycott, imparting national education 
and creating a nationalist spirit; 

2. Purchasing and storing of weapons in neighbouring states; 

3. Opening of small bomb factories; 

4. Purchasing weapons from foreign countries and smuggling them 
into India; 

5. Adopting guerrilla tactics wherever possible; 

6. Waiting for a favourable opportunity to rise in revolt; and 

7. Carrying patriotism and pone into the ranks of the Indian military 
forces ‘and seducing them? 


Savarkar was, always, enamoured of Mazzini. In his February 
1907 column of Talwar, he wrote: “Who will not be pleased to note 
that Italy is now experiencing happy and prosperous tidings! The 
writings of the wise sage Mazzini and the bravery of the warrior 
Garibaldi have adorned the Italian Nation with freedom. But the torrid 
times through which Italy had to go for achieving freedom made her 
weak for a while. But Italy that has procured the rejuvenating potion 
of freedom cannot be afflicted by weakness for long. From this year’s 
progress card, Italy seems to be progressing speedily and this has 
gladdened everyone.”10 

Gandhi was to contest this claim in Hind Swaraj. 


Influence on Gandhi 


Gandhi was greatly influenced by western thinkers such.as Tolstoy, 
Ruskin and Thoreau. He was also influenced by Mazzini, though to a 
lesser extent. Gandhi studied the works of Mazzini in South Africa. 
He must have been greatly influenced by Mazzini’s essay on ‘Duties 
of Man’. Gandhi wrote on Mazzini’s birth centenary in 1905:' 


“Italy, as a nation, came into existence recently. Before 1870, Italy 
comprised a number of small principalities...like the India or Kathiawar 
of today. Though the people spoke the same language and had the same 
character they all owed allegiance to different petty states. Today Italy is 
an independent European country and her people are regarded as a 
distinct nation. All this can be said to be an achievement of one man and 
his name was—Joseph Mazzini.... For although he dedicated his whole 
life to the service of Italy, he was so broadminded that he could be 
regarded as citizen of every country. It was his constant yearning that 
every nation should become great and live in unity...” 


Mazzini had held that there could be no antagonism between 
nationalism and internationalism. This aspect of Mazzini seems to 
have touched Gandhi. He concluded: 
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“He was a pious and religious man, even free from selfishness and pride. 
Poverty was for him an ornament. The sufferings of others he regarded 
as his own....There are very few instances in the world when a single 
man has brought about the uplift of his country by his strength of mind 
and his extreme devotion during his own lifetime. Such was the unique 
Mazzini.” 1? 


Gandhi’s theoretical confrontation with Savarkar and his 
revolutionary colleagues took shape in Hind Swaraj. In the chapter 
“How can India Become Free?” Gandhi points out how Mazzini has 
shown that every man must learn how to rule himself. This was to be 
a fundamental point on which Gandhi's concept of ‘Swaraj’ was to be 
based. 


IV 
THE SUFFRAGETTES 


In the first decade of the twentieth century, one of the important 
movements in England was the struggle of the Suffragettes, based on 
Civil Disobedience. Both Gandhi and Savarkar were impressed by its 
rationale and the vigour and perseverance of the women involved. 

Savarkar, in his dispatch of 4 January 190712, supported the 
Suffragettes’ argument that the struggle need not be lawful since the 
laws were made by autocratic men by denying the women their 
rightful franchise. Savarkar quoted the example of British rule over 
the American colonies, the Austrian domination of Italy and the denial 
of rights by the gentry in England to the labourers. Laws made by 
the autocrats to rule over the slaves need not be followed by the 
slaves. He justified the illegal or extra-legal activities of the Suffragettes 
by pointing at Mazzini in Italy, the situation in the Netherlands and 
even Shivaji in Maharashtra. 

Gandhi also wrote in the Indian Opinion of 24 November 1906 
about the movement in England for Women’s right to vote:!3 


“They have sent petitions, written letters, delivered speeches, and tried 

_ other. And demanded the right to vote; they caused some damage also, 
means. Last Wednesday, they went to the House of Commons as soon as 
it opened for which they were prosecuted and sentenced to furnish a 
security of five Pounds each.” 


He is particularly impressed with Miss Cobden, one of the leaders 
of the Movement. 
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“Cobden’s brave daughter said, ‘I shall never obey a law, in the making 
of which I have no hand; I will not accept the authority of the Court 
executing these laws; if you send me to jail, I will go there, but I shall on 
no account pay a fine. I will not furnish any security either.” 


* Gandhi concluded his dispatch: 


“Today, the whole country is laughing at them, and they have only a 
few people on their side. But unda these women work on, steadfast 
in their cause. They are bound to su and gain the franchise, for the 
simple reason that deeds are better than words. ...If women display 
-such courage, will the Transvaal Indians fail in their duty and be afraid 
of gaol? Or would they rather consider the gaol a palace and readily go 
there? When the time comes, India’s bonds will snap off themselves.” 


Gandhi’s reference to the Transvaal’s struggle as a prelude to 
India’s struggle is significant. 

Savarkar describes how the Suffragette movement had tried 
various constitutional methods including getting candidates, 
supporting their cause, elected to parliament. When all these methods 
failed they adopted the passive resistance method. Later, the 
movement split and while ‘the cowardly elements’ preferred passive 
resistance, the more dynamic members preferred ‘the more militant 
methods’. The younger elements jostled with the police guards, 
entered the parliament house and disrupted its proceedings by holding 
their own meetings. They advocated direct action and later resorted 
to violence while attacking the parliament house. Savarkar used this 
opportunity to ridicule the Constitutionalist Moderates in Indian 
politics by contrasting them with the militant Suffragettes in England. 

Gandhi disapproved of the use of violence by the Suffragettes 
and renamed his own civil disobedience Satyagraha, sometime in 
1906. 


vV 
THE MODERATES IN INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


As early as August 1906, Savarkar, in his dispatches from London, 
had found fault with Gopal Krishna Gokhale for showing expectations 
from the British Government. For Savarkar, this indicated an attitude 
of beggary on the part of the Indians. His dispatch of October 1906 
opens by describing the Anglo-Indian leaders of the Congress party 
as those who ‘grazed on the Indian pastures’ while posing to be 
friendly to Indians. He followed up with a sarcastic diatribe against 
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Gokhale for his reassurance to Lord Morley, the Secretary of State for 
India. Gokhale had suggested that that ‘the public opinion in India 
will come to its normal state’ after the Bengal Partition agitation 
subsided. Savarkar went on to criticise Dadabhai Naoroji for his 
reaction to Surendranath Banerjee’s ‘coronation’, which was a symbolic 
act of protest against the British Rule in India. ` 

In another dispatch of the same month, Savarkar was critical of 
Henry Cotton. Cotton had described those who claimed Home Rule 
for India as the extremists or terrorists. 

Savarkar was convinced that the Congress was losing its appeal 
on the Indian public and that the Revolutionaries were grabbing public 
imagination in India. Towards the end of the year, the Moderate leader 
Dadabhai Naoroji was elected Congress President for the third time. 
Savarkar would have preferred Lokamanya Tilak as the president. 

Judging from his dispatches of that period, it is clear that Savarkar 
was vehemently against the policies of Dadabhai Naoroji, Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale and other Moderates. The revolutionaries_believed 
that the Indian National Congress was a creation of the British officials 
to provide for perpetuating British rule. He is very critical of A.O. 
Hume, Sir William Wedderburn, Henry Cotton and such Anglo-Indian 
founders of the Congress.!4 


VI 
PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


Shyamaji Krishnavarma was a supporter of Passive Resistance as 
practiced by the Suffragettes or the Irish Home Rule Leaguers. In the 
Indian context, Savarkar, an advocate of Swadeshi and boycott, soon 
started pointing out the limitations of Passive Resistance. He had 
realized the importance of these peaceful means only as tools to arouse 
revolutionary activity. 

Savarkar, an admirer of the Irish Home Rule Movement, pointed 
out that in Ireland they had replaced the anthem ‘God save the King’ 
with ‘God save Ireland’. The Irish were saying that they will be free 
or prefer death, but will not remain a slave country. They were sick 
of ‘Passive Resistance’. Savarkar quoted an Irish Newspaper that said: 
“There is only one way of making the Irish free. That is by driving 
out the British.... That can be done by force only; no matter how many 
little things can be got by other means, there can be no substitute for 
force to achieve complete freedom.”° 

Savarkar’s dispatch of 19 July 1907 is particularly significant and 
needs to be quoted in extenso. He described the potential strength 
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“Like in all previous cases, new methods of political revolution were 
also tried out in France during the previous fortnight. In all the southern 
districts of France, the French vine owners and the French Government 
had a dispute over the issue of taxes. Thousands of farmers conveyed to 
the Government their arguments by holding mass meetings and by 
petitioning. But the government had either no desire to act as per the 
demands or was not capable of it and there was found no resolution of 
demands. The farmers from South France had no desire to engineer a 
revolution, yet they decided to adopt extreme steps to force the 
government’s hands. In this cause, they abandoned the traditional 
methods and decided to adopt the recently developing method of passive 
resistance. The French are brought up to work as a good team and with 
their flair and enthusiasm an unprecedented, worthy educative 
experiment in passive resistance was carried out on the French soil. In 
this experiment, no expense was spared and nothing was left to chance. 
The farmers started trickling into the town of Narbone to meet their chief 
leader. Later, thousands joined the stream in procession from different 
centres to Narbone.” 

“That evening Narbone had so many visitors that many could not find a 
lodging place. Even when all the churches and public places were made 
available many had to live in the open. ...At dawn, the meeting took a 
decision on the date on which the passive resistance would be 
commenced. This meeting passed without any untoward incident. At 
last the D-day arrived. Passive Resistance was commenced, but not as 
might be expected in any other country. In France, every movement is 
conducted with poetic and maryellous grandeur. So was this Movement. 
At the appointed time, church started ringing and the passive 
resistance movement was launched in hundreds of towns and villages 
of South France. Thousands of woken gave up their jobs; students left 
their schools. Municipal offices were deserted. All the important members 
from the South of France telegraphed their resignation to Paris. And in 
Paris itself, the members from Southern France staged a walkout. All the 
emblems of Governmtent authority such as medals, belts and batons 
were given up. In just an hour, any semblance of government functioning 
was erased from Southern France. There were no police left. The army 
refused to fire on the protesters. It would not be possible to handle Passive 
Resistance in a more organized manner. Like many other strategies in 
political action, French taught the world how Passive Resistance can be 
completely and tactfully implemented. This was a complete victory for 
Passive Resistance.” 

Savarkar continued: “But just as the French demonstrated what Passive 
resistance i is capable of, they also made it clear last week what Passive 
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deciding the outcome of all matters and because of this, in the absence of 
strength, physical force, or military force, Passive Resistance is ineffective 
or weak, as shown conclusively in France. The leaders of the Passive 
Resistance Movement, who were so confident of their success, were got 
arrested by the forces brought from other provinces. The entire South 
was occupied by the police and the Martial law was imposed. There 
were no public meetings or speeches. All hopes of upsetting the 
Government by mere threats were extinguished. The farmers took to 
weapons. When they found that Passive Resistance was ineffective, they 
have taken to arms. Now the final result will depend on who is stronger 
between them. Thus, Passive Resistance can be effective only if it is backed 
by Military might. If not, as shown by this incident, even Passive 
Resistance gets defeated because of its lack of might....Commonsense 
also proves this. Passive Resistance takes for granted that every human 
being is noble.... Passive Resisters assume that the Opposition is noble; 
they will not violate the legal system, that no new autocratic laws will be 
legislated. But this is impossibility.”16 


The article was titled: ‘The Success and Failure of Passive 
Resistance.’ 

When Savarkar was writing this, Gandhi and his colleagues, 
following the adoption of the four Resolutions at the Johannesburg 
11 September meeting, were trying to urge Botha and Smuts to let the 
Indians play their rightful part in developing the Transvaal. 


Vil 
SELECTIVE ASSASSINATION 


In 1907, the British Government had convened an Imperial Conference 
of all the dominions. The procession was led by General Botha, the 
Prime Minister of the Transvaal. He was the Afrikaner General 
opposing the British in the Boer War just a few years earlier. He was 
now leading the loyalist procession. 

The year also marked the Golden Jubilee of the Mutiny. There 
were ripples in the Punjab, some events reminiscent of the 1857 unrest 
in Rawalpindi and Ajit Singh’s show of strength in Lahore. Savarkar 
was particularly u that the Liberal Party government thought it 
fit to deport the two leaders Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh from India 
and that the so-called liberal press in England said, ‘We do not question 
the need of these measures.’ 

In February 1908, reacting to the events in Portugal, where the 
King and the Prince were assassinated, Savarkar, wrote: “Human 
history is very strange. Rarely is there anyone who can understand 
the causes or the after-effects of several events from history. Just as a 
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man cannot be omniscient, so also he does not have the ability to 
understand the final impact of any happening.”!” 

From now on Savarkar’s dispatches indicate how, with definite 
steps, he and his followers were inching towards revolutionary 

. The articles during this period are not always forthright. 
But the direction indicated is clear. In August 1908, Tilak was sentenced 
to deportation. Savarkar was upset that Gokhale, then in London, 
refused to participate in the protest meeting. However, he stopped 
his colleagues in Free India Society from physically attacking 
Gokhale.! 

By 1909, Savarkar and his friends were working themselves up 
towards revolutionary action. Lord Curzon had come back to England 
and the feelings against him were running high. Madanlal Dhingra 
was itching to kill him, even though he knew it would be suicidal. He 
asked his leader, whether the time for martyrdom had really come. 
Savarkar’s epigrammatic reply was: “If a martyr is determined and 
ready, that fact by itself generally implies that the time for martyrdom 
must have come.”!9 

On July 1, Sir William Curzon-Willey, an important officer in the 
office of the Secretary of State for India, was shot dead by Madanlal 
Dhingra. Dhingra had walked out of the India House a few days 
earlier. Savarkar was not even in London on the day of the 
assassination.” 

On July 5, Indians met in Caxton Hall to condemn Dhingra. Even 
his own father and brother disowned Madanlal. The speakers, cutting 
across the political spectrum, were unanimous in their denunciation 
of Dhingra’s act. Savarkar, from the audience, jumped up to say that.—- 
the house was not unanimous. Savarkar had raised alone voice against - 
the resolution. He contended that the crime had yet to be proved ina - 
court of law, and more importantly, the motive had yet to be 
established. He was implying that, once the motive was known, there 
should be no condemnation. For him, this was glorious martyrdom.*! 

Dhingra’s trial was a formality. He did not defend himself, except 
through a statement that was drafted by Savarkar.” 


Controversy with Gandhi 


Gandhi had reached London just a few days after the murder of 
Curzon-Willey. He was naturally critical of the murder as also of 
Dhingra’s statement in the court. Gandhi wrote in the Indian Opinion 
dated 16 July 1909: “His defence of himself, too, appears to have been 
learnt by rote. The statement according to me argues mere childishness 
or mental derangement.... In my view,” Gandhi went on, “he has 
acted like a coward. He was egged on to do this act by ill-digested 
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reading of worthless writings...Those who incited him to do this act 
will be called to account in God’s court and are also guilty in the eyes 
of the world and deserve to be punished.” 

A British writer W.S. Blunt had observed that if there are 500 
Indians like Dhingra, India would be free. Gandhi strongly 
contradicted his views: 


* should the British leave in consequence of such murderous acts, who 
will rule in their plese! The only answer is: the murderers. Who will 
then be happy?”* ; i 

To Gandhi, Dhingra was a patriot, but his love was blind. “He gave his 
life in a wrong way; its results can only be mischievous.”?5 


The controversy was reopened in Hind Swaraj. The ‘Editor’ warns: 
“Those who believe that India has gained Dy Dhingra act and such 
other acts in India make a serious mistake.’ 


Vi 
ARMED STRUGGLE 


Savarkar wanted to assert that armed struggle to throw out the British 
was indeed a possibility. To show this, Savarkar felt the need for 
writing a history of the 1857 uprising as a War of Independence from 
an Indian nationalist point of view. 


The Indian War of Independence 1857 


Following the Golden Jubilee of the 1857 Mutiny, the British staged a 
play on the Mutiny in which the British victory was celebrated. This 
led to Savarkar’s reaction. He becomes thé first writer to label what 
was till then known as the Sepoy Mutinyya ‘War of Independence’. 
The fifty-first Anniversary of the event was celebrated on May 10, 
1908 and reported by Savarkar in his dispatch of 5 June 1908. By 1909, 
_ Savarkar had completed the writing of his monumental work in 
Marathi. 

The book, in his own words, was meant “to inspire the people 
with a burning desire to rise again and to wage a second and successful 
war to liberate their motherland.””” The book was also “to place before 
the revolutionists an outline of a programme of organization and action 
to enable them to prepare the nation for a future war of liberation. It 
would never have been possible to preach such a revolutionary gospel 
publicly throughout India or carry conviction so effectively as an 
illuminating illustration of what actually happened in the nearest past 
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would do.” So he “invoked the warriors of 1857 to deliver his message 
through their own mighty words and mightier deeds.”8 
Savarkar’s Marathi work was proscribed even before publication. 
The Indian War of Independence was translated into English and published 
clandestinely some time in 1910 after Gandhi wrote Hind Swaraj. 


Ix 
HINDU-MUSLIM RELATIONSHIP 


Savarkar’s work the Indian War of Independence 1857 was indicative of 
Savarkar’s non-communal approach to India’s freedom struggle at 
that time. When the French edition was published in 1910 it had a 
foreword by E. Pirion, a French revolutionary and journalist. He said 
that “the book provided a lesson of unity to the Hindus and Muslims.... 
It was a national rising and like the great nations in Europe, Indian 
people would also be welded into a nation.””? 

Savarkar’s dispatch of 29 May 1908 was about the celebration of 
Shivaji Utsav in England. He was following Tilak’s strategy of the 
previous decade in Maharashtra. He quoted his colleague V.V.S.Aiyar, 
who said that while Shivaji fought against the Muslim rulers in his 
day, he would fight for the Muslims now, as his fight was not against 
Muslims but against slavery and injustice, not against any specific 
community. 

At this time, Savarkar’s views on the Hindu-Muslim relationship 
are ambivalent. Some of his early poems were eulogising the freedom 
fighters who fought against the Muslim rulers. But the group in London 
had Muslims members. He had felt the need for the Hindus and 
Muslims to unite as they did in 1857. However, Madanlal Dhingra’s 
statements, drafted by Savarkar, were couched in Hindu symbols. It 
is difficult to guess whether the passion for Hinduism reflects 
Savarkar’s views or they were Dhingra’s own interpolations. Dhingra’s 
last wish was that his body should be cremated in conformity with 
the Hindu rites and that no non-Hindu should be allowed to touch 
his body. Savarkar could get the suppressed statement published. It 
said: 


“T admit, the other day I attempted to shed English blood as a humble 
revenge for the inhuman hangings and deportations of patriotic Indian 
youths. I believe that a nation held in bondage with the help of foreign 
bayonets is in perpetual state of war. Since open battle is rendered 
impossible to a disarmed race, I attacked by surprise.... As a Hindu, I feel 
that a wrong done to my country is an insult to God...The war of 
independence will continue between India and England so long as the 
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ish and Hindu races last (if this present unnatural relation does not 
y% i 
cease.)” 


Gandhi-Savarkar meeting 


Lord Ampthill, Chairman of the South Africa British Indian Committee 
expressed serious reservations about Gandhi's continued contact with 
India House inmates: Gandhi had to clarify his total opposition to 
violent methods and deep commitment to peaceful methods. 

Despite his various differences, Gandhi presided over the Dasara 
Sammelan later in London, where Savarkar was to be the main speaker. 
After the Dhingra episode, Indian community was getting subdued 
in London. To put life into the Indians it was decided to have the 
Dasara celebrations. No other Indian leader, then in England, was 
willing to associate with the India House crowd, who were under a 
cloud after this assassination. When Gandhi was asked to preside, it 
was agreed upon that neither side would refer to the controversial 
issue. Presiding over the function Gandhi said: 


“Everyone, whether Hindu, Muslim or Parsee, should be proud of 
belonging to a country, which produced a man like Shri Ramchandra. 
To the extent that he was a great Indian, he should be hanoured by every 
Indian. If India again produced a Ramchandra, a Sita, a Lakshman, and 
a Bharat, she would attain prosperity in no time. 

“It should be remembered, of course, that before Ramchandra qualified 
for public service, he suffered exile in forest for 12 years (sic). Sita went 
through extreme sufferings and Lakshman lived without sleep all those 
years and observed celibacy. When Indians learn to live in that manner, 
they can, from that instant, count themselves as free men. India has no 
other way of achieving happiness for herself.”51 


In his speech, Savarkar impressed upon the audience that without 
Sri Ramchandra life in India would be nothing. He asked them to 
remember that Rama established Ramarajya after slaying Ravan, the 
symbol of tyranny, aggression and injustice. He further added: 
“Hindus are the heart of Hindustan. Nevertheless just as the beauty 
of the rainbow is not impaired but enhanced by its varied hues, so 
also the Hindustan will look the more beautiful across the sky of 
future by aestiating all the best from the Muslim, Parsi, Jewish and 
other civilizations.” 

Savarkar’s dispatch dated 26 November 1909 reported the Dasara 
Celebrations thus: 


“On the Vijayadashami Day, all the Indians had a feast at the Queens 
Road hall. Gilt-edged Invitation cards were distributed among all the 
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Indian residents of London with ‘Shri Ramo Vijatyate’ as the heading. 
The feast was priced at rupees Three. Even so over a hundred Indians 
had gathered at the hall. These included businessmen, professors, doctors 
and students. The patriot Mohanlal (sic) Gandhi was the president. 
Some Indian women were also present. Since this was an Indian festival, 
no non-Indian was permitted. There were rows of dining plates laid out, 
there was holy incense of dhoop, the National Flag in the Centre, and in 
foot wide lettering words ‘Vande Mataram’ adorning the flag — the effect 
was further enhanced by the playing of the National anthem. The 
function started with the Hindu rituals. 
“Deshbhakta Gandhi made an impassioned speech. He said, “the fact 
that all the work, such as serving, food, offering water, cooking etc 
was performed by volunteers, whé’are doctors, professors and such 
highly placed, showed the desire øf our people towards public service. 
. In such a situation, I am glad we could all meet together. I could not have 
believed that such a thing was possible in London. Though this is a 
Hindu festival, I am glad that our Muslim and Parsi compatriots and 
brethren are also lovingly present. If the good character of Rama is again 
evident in India today, then our country will prosper very soon.’ 
“.,. Then, Gandhi requested Savarkar to offer floral tribute to Lord Rama 
adding, ‘Even though I have differences with Savarkar, I am proud to be 
able to share the dais with him. Let the fruit of his patriotism and 
selflessness be available to the Nation for eternity.’ 
“While rising to offer flowers at the feet of Lord Rama, Savarkar said, ‘I 
am grateful to you for your cheering for full five minute as I rose to speak. 
Doing one’s duty is self-satisfying. But when it is praised by those for 
whaat it is performed, it becomes doubly satisfying. I must thank you for 
oneamore reason. That is because you have asked me to speak not on any 
other. subject but on the life and times of Sri Rama. What can I say about 
the present times? The Plague, and the Famine and Slavery? Instead it is 
a great privilege to traverse through glorious period in India’s history, 
may be just for an hour. A period when Kalidas was writing his poetry, 
Gautam was preaching and Vikram was conquering the Scythians and 
Chandragupta the Greeks. Rama would reign and Valmiki would sing 
his odes. That you have asked me to visit those times is your other favour 
towards me.’ 
After reading out selections from Valmiki and explaining these, Savarkar 
said, ‘When Sri Rama gave up his throne and went to the forest ostensibly 
in fulfilment of his father’s vow, but actually to punish the Rakhshasa, 
he was behaving in a magnificent way. When he invaded Srilanka and 
engaged in the inevitable and moral confrontation and killed Ravan, his 
act was even more noble; but when, after the Shuddhi or purification of 
Sita, he sent Sita to the forest by saying that ‘for the will of the people, I 
am willing to forsake my own pleasures’, he,was at his greatest. He ` 
sacrificed his duty fowards his family for the sake of his duty towards 
his people.’ Savarkar appealed to the Hindus, ‘So far as you hold the 
image of Sri Rama and his godly deeds firmly sacred in your hearts, your 
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bad days will be over. So far as, that son of Dasharath, that brother of 
Laxman, that lord of Maruti, that husband of Sita and that destroyer of 
Ravan resides in India, its greatness is secure. . If we forget Sri Rama He 
will no more be with us. Hindus are at the heart of India. But just as the 
rainbow is attractive because of its many colours, India will be more 
glorious in the firmament of Eternity, with different colours of the 
Muslims, the Parsis, the Jews and others.’ ` 

After about forty-five minutes of speech, Savarkar offered floral tribute. 
“Then the Chairman, Gandhi, appealed to those present to pay detailed 
attention to Savarkar’s utterances and asked them to fulfil the appeal for 
sacrifice mentioned in its closing words.” 


Gandhi, who later reported the meeting in the Indian Opinion dated 
27-11-1909, praised Savarkar’s “spirited speech on the great excellence 
of the Ramayana.” 

On the issue of the role of different communities in India, both 
Gandhi and Savarkar tried to agree. Savarkar had talked of the 
rainbow of different religions adorning India. 

Yet during their several discussions that Gandhi had with Savarkar 
in 1906 and 1909 at the India House, Savarkar must have emphasised 
that India is of Hindus. The fact that there is a fairly large section in 
Hind Swaraj dealing with this issue indicates that Gandhi had felt the 
heat of anti-Muslim feeling in his discussions with the youth under 
India Hause. 


X 
HIND SWARAJ 


Savarkar and Gandhi seem to have realized the wide gulf between 
them soon after. The differences between them were very clear. On 
his return journey to South Africa, Gandhi was forced to give vent to 
his strong feelings in Hind Swaraj. Even though.this short tract reads 
more like a philosophical dialogue in the tradition of Greek as well as 
Indian philosophy, it reminds one of the definition of poetry as “the 
spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings.” Gandhi discusses a 
number of issues with the Revolutionaries and lets the ‘Reader’ and 
the ‘Editor’ debate these. 
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Hind Swaraj — Its Relevance Today 


T.S. Ananthu 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF GANDHI’S thinking was contained in 
his little booklet Hind Swaraj. Its import is so revolutionary, so different 
from what most of us are used to, that a real paradigm shift is a basic 
pre-requisite to grasping what he had in mind. That is why even 
close followers and admirers of his, such as Jawaharlal Nehru, just 
could not stomach what he had said in Hind Swaraj. 

The most important thing that Gandhi conveyed through this 
booklet is a meaning to Swaraj which is totally removed from the 
political context in which we normally understand this concept. He 
looked at the root meaning of the word Swaraj = Swa+Raj, that is 
apne ooper raj. As he explained in his booklet 

Real home rule is self-rule or self-control. 

In other words, for him Swaraj stood for our taking control of 
ourselves, freeing ourselves from the slavery to the mind and its 
desires. As he explained, the way to it is the awakening of the soul- 
force or love-force which frees us from the ‘T’-ness of the mind. Thus, 
his concept of Swaraj is very different from, and in many ways 
diametrically opposite of, the ‘independence’ that we Indians celebrate 
on every 15th Aug. He explained this by having his imaginary “Reader” 
spell out the concept of independence in the political sense of the 
term and then went on to give his reaction: 

“You have drawn the picture well. In effect it means this: that we 
want English rule without the Englishman. You want the tiger’s 
nature, but not the tiger; that is to say, you would make India English. 
.. That is not the Swaraj I want.”2 

Later in the booklet he explains the place of the English in his 
concept of independent India: 

“Tt is Swaraj when we learn to rule ourselves... But such Swaraj 
has to be experienced, by each one for himself.. Now you can see that 
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it is not necessary for us to have as our goal the expulsion of the 
English. If the English become Indianized, we can accommodate them. 
If they wish to remain in India along with their civilization, there is 
no room for them.”3 

By ‘Indianized’ here he meant becoming Indian not in the cultural 
sense, but in the civilizational sense. As he explained, 

“Civilization, in the real sense of the term [meaning to be civilized] 
consists not in the multiplication, but in the deliberate and voluntary 
restriction, of wants. This alone promotes real happiness and 
contentment, and increases the capacity for service.”4 

Therefore, he explained, “I bear no enmity towards the English 
but I do towards their civilization”. Once, when touring England, 
when he was asked “What do you think of Western civilization?” he 
answered with a wonderful combination of brevity and humour “J 
think it would be a good idea”! f 

Thus, his Hind Swaraj is primarily a call for us to eschew the 
temptations that modern civilization offers us. It is based on a rejection 
of the value framework that forms its basis — wherein success, progress 
and development are measured in purely material terms. For instance, 
while our educational institutions teach us how to become better 
engineers, better doctors, better accountants etc, there is no course 
on how to become better human beings. This was his basic quarrel 
with modern civilization: — 

“This civilization takes note neither of morality nor of religion. 
Its votaries calmly state that their business is not to teach religion. 
Some even consider it to be a superstitious growth. Others put on the 
cloak of religion, and prate about morality. But, after twenty years’ 
experience, I have come to the conclusion that immorality is often 
taught in the name of morality... Civilization seeks to increase bodily 
comforts, and it fails miserably even in doing so.” 

Here he makes the interesting and important distinction between 
religion as understood these days and true religion, what he terms 
“the religion that underlies all religions”, which teaches us the 
awakening of the soul-force latent within each of us. He terms this 
awakening as the way to real Swaraj, which each of us can strive 
towards irrespective of the political climate in which we find 
ourselves. It is our failure to do so that Gandhi blames for our political 
slavery as well: 

“Our greatest enemy is not the foreigner, nor anyone else. Our 
enemies are we ourselves, that is, our own desires... The English 
have not taken India; we have given it to them... They came to our 
country originally for purposes of trade... They had not the slightest 
intention at the time of establishing a kingdom... Who assisted the 
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Company’s officers? Who was tempted at the sight of their silver? 
Who bought their goods? History testifies that we did all this. In 
order to become rich all at once we welcomed the Company’s 
officers with open arms,”6 

It is this attempt to become “rich all at once” that forms the core 
of modern life today, and which Gandhi regarded as the prime 
Obstacle to real Swaraj. But he was also non-violent enough not to 
impose this goal on other Indians who did not share his views. As he 
explained in his introduction to the 1921 edition of his booklet: 

“The booklet is a severe condemnation of ‘modern civilization’. It 
was written in 1908. My conviction is deeper today then ever. I feel 
that if India will discard ‘modern civilization’, she can only gain by 
doing so. 

“But I would warn the reader against thinking that I am today 
aiming at the Swaraj described therein. I know that India is not ripe 
for it... I am individually working for the self-rule pictured therein. 
But today my corporate activity is undoubtedly devoted to the 
attainment of Parliamentary Swaraj in accordance with the wishes of 
the people of India.” 

This explains why Gandhi chose Nehru as his political successor 
even though the latter was aghast at the wordings and message of 
Hind Swaraj. Gandhi knew that India was not ready for it. 

That was 100 years back. Is the situation any different now? 

Of course not, considering that we have plunged headlong into 
globalization and the market-oriented economy. Even more than 
in Nehru’s days, money and material growth and industrial 
production are being worshipped as the only way out of our 
problems. We confine our appreciation of Gandhi to homilies on 
2nd October and 30th Jan. That our adoration of Gandhi is only 
lip service is evident when we name the biggest streets in our 
cities as M.G.Road, and then carry out the most ungandhian 
activities on it, or when we print his photos on our 500 rupee 
notes and then use those very notes for the most ungandhian 
transactions. While we may celebrate his birthday as a national 
holiday and praise him in our speeches and functions and 
newspapers, deep down we feel that in the present era of 
technology and modernization, rapid development and 
globalization, his ideas are outmoded and unsuitable for our needs. 
In other words, Gandhi may be a hero of our past, but has no 
place in our future. 

And yet, there are perceptive individuals and groups who are 
realizing that we are moving headlong towards disaster. One kind of 
disaster is environmental degradation, another is water scarcity in its 
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most acute forms, a third is new varieties of diseases caused by our 
modern methods of food production, and a‘fourth is loss of valuable 
top soil. All these are the direct result of ignoring what Gandhi had 
suggested in his Hind Swaraj... 
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ABSTRACT 


Gandhi's political, social dnd pha aeryen honed oh hie 


South African experiences, and it found expression in his book, Hind Swaraj, 
In this paper I critically consider the main tenets of Hind Swaraj in the’context 


of emerging thought in the 20th Century. I include a reflection on Gandhi's. ` 


style of presentation and pondering over a few aspects of thé relevance of Hind 
Swaraj to present day challenges. For an epilogue I offer a few poems that I 
have composed on Hind Swaraj. 


Introduction 


Ganburs POLITICAL, SOCIAL and spiritual development were 
honed through his South African experiences, and it found expression 
in his book, Hind Swaraj. On the ship, S.S. Kildonan Castle, returning to 
South Africa from London in 1909, Gandhi penned Hind Swaraj, or 
Indian Home-Rule, and it was published in serial form in Indian Opinion, 
-Gandhi’s South African newspaper. Gandhi translated it from Gujarati, 
his linguistic home, and made the English version widely available in 
1910. Although it is a slender volume, it is a work that is considered a 
definitive text of Gandhian beliefs and principles. Its timing — after 
the first phase of the Satyagraha struggle in South Africa - shows that 
it was directly influenced by Gandhi’s South African experiences. 
Describing Hind Swaraj in 1921, Gandhi observed that it “teaches the 
gospel of love in place of that of hate. It replaces violence with self- 
sacrifice. It pits soul force against brute force”. 

Hind Swaraj shows that Gandhi’s views on 4self-ritle were a 
comprehensive, intertwining of the personal and political. It went 
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beyond a political call for “home rule” or arend: Gandhi 
expressed this unequivocally when he stated simply: “It is Swaraj 
when we learn to rule ourselves” .? Parel states that it is in Hind Swaraj 
that Gandhi “pointed out for the first time that a dynamic relationship 
ought to exist between the pursuit of swaraj as political freedom and 
swaraj as spiritual freedom, for the pursuit of the one assisted the 
pursuit of the other”.3 

In Hind Swaraj, Gandhi appealed to the inherent dharma, a quality 
of the soul that is in every human being. This was a benevolent capacity 
in each person to do good, and was present in people of all religions. 
Different religions turned this into a specific code of behaviour, but 
dharma was quite distinct from “religious charlatanism”.* 

Gandhi advocated the realization of the values of hind swaraj 
through non-violence. Satyagraha was the means to hind swaraj. In 
Hind Swaraj Gandhi was looking for an alternative locus of 
transformation and agency. Opposing the force and power of 
imperialist values, Gandhi posited the force of Truth or soul-force. 
He was anxious to address his adversaries, many of whom were 
revolutionaries, who did not see any merit in the non-violent, 
satyagraha route. For Gandhi the “theory of satyagraha ‘seeks to 
rejoin politics and religion [dharma] and to test every one of our actions 
in the light of ethical principles’”.°. 


Modern Civilisation 


In Hind Swaraj Gandhi mounted a critique against modern civilization 
or modernity. He made a distinction between western and modern 
western civilization, and was careful not to brand all of western 
civilization as deficient. In fact, he extolled the historical wellsprings 
of western civilization, arguing that it had deviated from its original 
values, especially since the onset of the Industrial Revolution. He drew 
from great western thinkers such as Plato, Ruskin and Tolstoy, who 
were all adamant that moral law should be re-instituted in society. 
His experiences in South Africa showed him the hegemony of 
modern civilization, which pitted itself as superior to traditional Indian 
and African civilizations. This view is similar to the thesis that Dipesh 
Chakrabarty has outlined in his book, Provincialisng Europe - Postcolonial 
Thought and Historical Difference, where Europe is accepted 
unquestioningly as a legitimizing force. In India Gandhi saw the willing 
submission of Indians to colonialism where imperial ideology was 
supported by an orientalising project. Edward Said was to argue, 
later, at length in his ground-breaking work, Orientalism, that western 
constructions of the East were devised to control it.” Gandhi criticized 
the seductions of colonial imperialism, articulated in terms of “a 
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civilizing mission”.8 The colonized became willing slaves, who obeyed 
might and power, and were complicit in their own enslavement. 
Gramsci was to echo Gandhi's views, defining this as “hegemony”, 
where there is “dominance by consent”? This “intimate enemy”, as 
Ashiest Nandy termed it, bolstered by asymmetry in power relations, 
had to be exorcised.!° In Black Skins, White Masks, Franz Fanon also 
drew attention to the racialising of the colonised, and Aime Cesaire 
exposed the wanton expropriation of the life, work and symbols of 
the colonised. 

Critiquing the power of the oppressor, Gandhi did not remain at 
the level of a “politics of blame”; he wrenched a counter-authority 
based on an alternative set of values, and showed its far-reaching 
humanizing and transformative possibilities. Gandhi urged that both 
India and the West reach back to its fundamental, traditional cultures, 
which were undergirded by moral and ethical values, but which they 
had turned their back on. Judith Brown observes that it was Gandhi's 
position as “critical outsider” in South Africa that made him see the 
weaknesses of western rule in both South Africa and in India. His 
diasporic dislocation was one aspect of this — his own troubling 
rejection, and of his fellow compatriots, heightened this condition of 
being an “outsider” in South Africa. Of course Gandhi turned this in- 
between, interstitial position on it head, by insisting that he was a 
legitimate son of the Empire. 


Economic and Cultural Imperialism 


A distinctive element of Hind Swaraj was the economic critique that 
Gandhi mounted. Gandhi criticized the economic devastation wrought 
on India by colonialism. He proposed an alternative programme of 
economic nationalism, marked by a nationalist militancy. It is not 
surprising that the British in India banned Hind Swaraj as soon as it 
was published, seeing it as seditious. 

Gandhi was unequivocal in his denunciation of unethical principles 
at the core of modern civilization, which he described as 
“ephemeral”.' The use of force, where might is right, and the practice 
of the survival of the fittest, underlined much of contemporary 
western culture, which created poverty at both .the micro and macro 
levels. Exalting the politics of power and the economics of self-interest, 
which increased consumerist values and exploitation showed the extent 
of western decadence. Gandhi argued that cultural imperialism was 
bolstered by economic exploitation through the ideology and practices 
of industrial capitalism. As he stated in Hind Swaraj, “Machinery is 
the chief symbol of modern civilization; it represents a great sin”.14 
Gandhi was opposed to the dehumanizing and alienating effects of 
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modern technology. In this respect, Parekh points out: 


For Gandhi, mechanization or the fetishism of technology was closely 
tied up with the larger phenomenon of industrialism, another apparently 
self-propelling and endless process of creating larger and larger 
industries with no other purpose than to produce cheap consumer goods 
and maximize profit. Since modern economic life followed an inexorable 
momentum of its own without being in charge of it, it reduced human 
beings to helpless and passive spectators and represented a new form of 
slavery, more comfortable and invidious and hence more dangerous 
than the earlier ones. 


On Gandhi’s views here, Arnold points out: “Essentially, he viewed 
civilisation as that which assists in the development of moral excellence 
and advances individuals and society towards the goals of non-violence 
and truth. True civilization, for him, was thus an aid to self-realisation 
and universal brotherhood, not a set of material or technological 
achievements; like railway trains or factory industries”.!© Gandhi 
criticizes the way life-enhancing, humanist and religious values are 
displaced and supplanted by a flawed and sterile rationalist materialism. 
A narrow extolling of scientific rationality foreclosed possibilities for 
transcendence, and relegated human beings to a deterministic plane. 
This was a travesty of true human freedom and hope. 

Gandhi was not opposed to reason per se. In fact, he harnessed it 
in developing a critique of the West, but he criticised a recourse to 
reason that was devoid of its ethical weight. He distinguished between 
reason and rationality. Reason, after all, formed the buttress of 
Satyagraha. As Parekh notes: “Gandhi's satyagraha was an ingenious 
combination of reason, morality and ponece, it appealed to the 
opponent's head, heart and interests”.'” But Gandhi criticized the 
tendency to define reason in largely positivist terms and to make it 
the sole source of knowledge and action.!8 Gandhi was opposed to 
reason that is uniform and static, that did not engender dialogue or 
debate. He encouraged, rather, an “epistemological pluralism”.19 
Albeit, Gandhi guarded against excesses in any direction. “He wanted 
to contain excessive rationality within reasonable bounds without an 
irrational revolt against reason itself, but he would emphatically reject 
any forced choice between totalizing rationalism and relativising 
subjectivism”.” 

He wished to reclaim a unity between reason and morality. He 
saw both reason alone and rationality as falling short of faith, intuition 
and morality. Gandhi criticized modern civilization for its neglect of 
such a holistic dimension. Critiquing “the object of life” which made 
materialist values supersede spiritual ones and produce a truncated 
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living, Gandhi wished to restore a much-needed balance, where the 
pursuit of bodily welfare could be harmonized with the pursuit of 
spiritual welfare.*! Gandhi was positing a new epistemology that was 
not buttressed by narrow scientism but morality. This was a novel 
critique to the post-colonial interrogation of western epistemologies 
that would follow him, shaking its very foundations and critiquing 
its discourses based on power and knowledge and enacted in and 
through violence and force. In critiquing the relationship between 
culture and power, and knowledge and power, he was part of a 
constellation of important 20th Century intellectuals that included 
Fanon, Foucault, and Gramsci, and was a forerunner of the 
development of “subaltern studies” on the subcontinent. 


Hind Swaraj 


Hind Swaraj thus enjoined self rule and self government, in both its 
political, moral and cultural dimensions. It is through the reinstitution 
of self-respect that foreign domination would be dislodged. Personal 
freedom led to political freedom. Seeking political freedom was to be 
coupled with cultural and economic freedom. “The term thus comes 
to signify not just ‘self-government’ in the political sense but also, for 
Gandhi, taking control of one’s moral and physical being, learning to 
rule one’s self. Conversely, imperialism means not merely the loss of 
the nation, but also, and more intimately, the loss of control over 
one’s physical and spiritual identity or selfhood”. 

Parekh states that “since human beings are spiritual in nature, the 
good society should help them develop their moral and spiritual 
powers and create the conditions for swaraj [self-rule or autonomy]. 
For Gandhi swaraj referred to a state of affairs in which individuals 
were morally in control of themselves, did what was right, resolved 
their differences and conflicts themselves, and dispensed with external 
coercion. They possessed an uncompromising sense of independence 
and self-respect”.” Similarly, Amartya Sen, in recent years, has urged 
that there is a “compelling need in the contemporary world to ask 
questions not only about the economics and politics of globalization, 
but also about the values, ethics, and sense of belonging that shape 
our conception of the global world”.”4 

For Gandhi this was best achieved not in the macro spaces of the 
state but in the micro space of the village community or ashram. This 
was Gandhi’s principle of Swadeshi, where the local was seen as the 
epicentre of change. Gandhi was not advocating a narrow parochialism 
or individualism but rather self-reliance, as well as mutuality and 
interdependence. The Swadeshi movement [1905-8] outlined Gandhi's 
economic nationalism. i 
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Gandhi was opposed to the trappings of the state, which ruled 
through power, triumphalism and rhetoric and engendered a bland 
homogenization for the purposes of control. He saw the new 
postcolonial state, with its vagaries of justice, as prone to replicating 
the power, hierarchy and domination of the colonizer, and he wished 
to warn against these pitfalls - what Walter Benjamin would later 
call the “law-giving violence” of the state. He was keen to encourage 
a decentralized, communitarian democracy, where hierarchies of 
different kinds, including economic, are dissipated. The attainment 
of sarvodaya, the welfare of all, was the goal of swaraj. But it was only 
through a moral regeneration that political freedom would have any 
meaning. Gandhi spoke of the difference between constitutional swaraj 
and organic swaraj where the latter involved the masses and was from 
the bottom up.% In this Gandhi is close to Gramsci’s notion of the 
organic intellectual, who is actively involved in societal transformation 
at the grassroots. 

While Gandhi was committed to the political struggle, he was 
wary of imbuing the new state with inordinate power. In Hind Swaraj 
he is under no illusions, and sees the state as a “soulless machine” 
rather than an infallible god. His misgivings are in keeping with the 
views of contemporary critics, who draw attention to the corrupting, 
centralising influences of power. Among them, Hardt and Negri argue: 


The very concept of a liberatory national sovereignty is ambiguous if not 
completely contradictory. While this nationalism seeks to liberate the 
multitudes from foreign domination, it erects domestic structures of 
domination that are equally severe.:..the postcolonial nation-state 
function as an essential and subordinated element in the global 

. organization of the capitalist market...From India to Algeria and Cuba to 
Vietnam, the state is the poisoned gift of national liberation.” 


Strategically, Gandhi encouraged every individual to embark on 
spinning, either out of necessity or for aesthetic reasons. This promoted 
a variety of skills and capabilities which could be transferred to other 
spheres. This is how true swaraj is attained. The spinning wheel, or 
charkha, served a powerful symbolic purpose. “It was a way of gently 
rebelling against modern technological civilization and affirming the 
dignity of India’s rural way of life. It united the cities and the villages 
and the westernized elite and the masses, and was an “emblem of 
their fellowship”.8 The making of homespun cloth, khadi, dignified 
manual labour and promoted self-sufficiency. “A plea for the spinning 
wheel is a plea for recognizing the dignity of labour”, Gandhi argued 
with conviction.” 

This approach melded his revulsion towards imperialism with 
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the economic nationalism of the Swadeshi Movement, where 
traditional, indigenous craft was favoured to foreign technology and 
foreign-made cloth. This levelled society as well, away from class 
and caste distinctions. Parel sums up the comprehensiveness of swaraj 
as articulated by Gandhi and identifies its four modes — political 
independence of the country from foreign domination or hegemony, 
the political liberties of citizens, the economic liberty of citizens, and 
the pursuit of spiritual liberty or self-realisation.2%9 Gandhi understood 
the imperatives for a holistic freedom, and this is encapsulated in 
Hind Swaraj. Edward Said rightly points out that “freedom must 
include the right to a whole range of choices affording cultural, 
political, intellectual, and economic development. ..”31 

Gandhi was unique among anti-colonial leaders in positing a moral 
universe, where political independence was not the linchpin, but 
liberation in its widest and all- encompassing sense. In some sense 
Gandhi might be termed a border intellectual, in that he was not tied to 
a dogmatic ideology and posited a universalist, humanist agenda for- 
integrated transformation. As Fatima Meer has stated: “His crucial 
contribution was his exhortation to sacralise society at a time when 
capitalism, science and technology were casting aside the ethical and 
the moral as not only redundant, but obstacles to progress” 32 Gandhi 
imaginatively straddled the line between secular and sacred concerns. 
The Gandhian Dialogic 
Parel points out that in Hind Swaraj Gandhi advocated “that a moral 
link ought to exist between the arts and the political life”.33 Gandhi 
included Tolstoy’s “What is Art” and Ruskin’s “A Joy for Ever” in the 
Appendix of Hind Swaraj, showing the interconnectedness. between 
politics and aesthetics. That Tolstoy and Ruskin, among others, were 
an important part of his intellectual lineage and archives shows his 

Gandhi's very style of writing was, similarly, dialogic rather than 
monologic. Rather than providing statements in a linear or rational 
dogmatic trajectory — a style seen most strongly during the period of 
the European Enlightenment — Gandhi presented both sides of the 
case, and in a non-prescriptive manner, leading both himself and his 
interlocutor or adversary towards a resolution, which he considered 
the ‘truth’. In this Gandhi was presenting a writerly [as opposed to a 
readerly| text, where the reader is able to make judgements, construct 
meaning, and interact with the text. 

Hind Swaraj is set in the form of a debate between an Editor 
[Gandhi] and a Reader [Gandhi's adversary], based on actual 
conversations Gandhi had with many persons, especially 
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revolutionaries who questioned the efficacy of Satyagraha. Some critics 
have pointed to the fact that its dialogic, discursive, polyphonic form 
is Socratic. Hardiman points out that Gandhi appears also to have 
been guided by the debate between Krishna and Arjun as set out in 
the Bhagavad Gita. Here a mortal debates with a deity and, as might 
be expected, is made to accept an unpalatable higher Truth.*4 

The dialogues cover complex historical and philosophical issues, 
and questions of violence, non-violence and Satyagraha. For all their 
loose and open style, they are far from indeterminate; they proceed 
with conviction, but not in a dogmatic, doctrinaire or calcified way. 
It is in keeping with Gandhi’s approach that Truth is arrived at, not in 
an abstract and detached way, but in an immanent, material way - on , 
the ground, and in community. It is noteworthy that he called his 
autobiography “my experiments with truth”. It was his firm belief in 
the true democratic principle of empowering the common people that, 
in 1919, Gandhi founded the Navajivan Trust, where the principles of 
‘Hind Swaraj could be disseminated through publications. 


Conclusion 


In the current new world disorder, governed by a secular logic that 
permits globalisation and neo-liberalism to hold sway, Gandhi’s views 
are particularly relevant. The chief tenet of Hind Swaraj was self-rule 
and self-reliance in all spheres of life which would lead to sustainable 
development, but the 20th Century has a dismal record here. In recent 
years, seeing the failure of development aid in Africa, for one, there 
has been a call to encourage developing countries to be less reliant on 
western aid. Among the foremost critics of aid dependency is Dambisa 
Moya, whose book, Dead Aid Why Aid is not working and How there is a 
better way for Africa, has been an indictment of the ‘development 
industry’.~» In his book, Ashwin Desai, We are the Poors — Community 
Struggles in post-apartheid South Africa, writes of the “lived experiences” 
of many in the new South Africa suffering the cost of capitulation to 
domestic and international capital.” 

While Gandhi extolled the role of the local, we have to be 
circumspect of the extent to which the local, particularly in recent 
decades, has become entrammelled in the global. Setting up binary, 
polar distinctions between the two ignores the complex configurations 
of the contemporary world. Devon Campbell-Hall draws attention 
to the work of two UK literary writers, Monica Ali (Brick Lane, 2003] 
and Zadie Smith [Whiw Teeth, 2001], who “confront disempowering 
trends within contemporary manufacturing in our rapidly globalizing 
world, by highlighting the unstable employment conditions of 
pieceworkers in post-industrial Britain. The unskilled and semi-skilled 
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labourers represented in their novels offer a tragic contrast to Gandhi’s 
Ruskin-inspired desire for all Indians to master the manual skills 
leading to self-sufficiency as a political statement of non-violent 
resistance to colonial dominance”.2” Confined to localized labour, 
often in the domestic context, many workers have no organized labour 
structure, and hence lack of job security and employment rights. 
Campbell-Hall has rightly drawn attention to the anti-globalisation 
protests in Davos and Seattle which have brought attention to the 
plight of vulnerable sweatshop labourers in low-wage areas of the 
developing world”.*8 And, of course, Raja Rao had pointed out much 
earlier, in his novel, Kanthapura [1938], how charkas were mass- 
produced!99. 

In criticizing cultural hegemony of modern civilization as well as 
political and economic domination Gandhi was echoing the anti- 
colonial critique of critics such as Fanon [though the latter, of course, 
felt that the violence of the colonial state could only be eradicated by 
recourse to revolutionary violence]. Gandhi was responding to the 
historical presence of colonialism and its effects in India. His critique 
of modern civilization and his invoking of the riches of the ancient 
Indian civilization must be seen in this light, rather than as an attempt 
to present Indian civilization in one-dimensional or unilateral terms. 

More broadly, Amartya Sen criticizes the tendency to engage in 
“civilisational partitioning”“”, where civilizations are seen as separate 
and are pitted against one another. Similarly, Sen argues that Samuel 
Huntington’s thesis of “the clash of civilizations” points to 
“civilisational incarceration”, when the reality is quite different. He 
points to the arbitrariness of “western science”, for example, rightly 
arguing that it has drawn from a world heritage. As he elaborates: 


The Occident must get full credit for the major achievements that occurred 
in the Western world during the Renaissance, the Enlightenment, and 
the Industrial Revolution, which have transformed the nature of human 
civilization. But the presumption that all this is the result of the flowering 
of an entirely sequestered “Western civilization,” developed in splendid 
isolation, would be a serious illusion! 


In describing Indian civilization, Sen criticizes the tendency 
towards “miniaturization” and shows that it comprises more than 
just a “Hindu” civilization, being made up substantially up of the 
Muslim presence in India, as well as that of Sikhs, Buddhists and 
Christians. In invoking the idea of civilization, rather than nation, 
Gandhi was opposing a narrow chauvinism and was encouraging a 
broad congruence of cultures and influences — an alternative 
universalism to that one posited by the colonizer - on the sub-continent. 
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Martin Bernal is among those who have argued for a broad genealogy 
of thought and intellectual history, where the influence, fusion and 
interdependence of civilizations is fore-grounded.# Edward Said is 
another postcolonial critic who has gone beyond the constructions of 
east/west, of Orientalist /Occidentalist, dichotomies. As Aluska points 
out, “westernism and anti-westernism are distorted mirror images 
of each other, despite the historically shaped hierarchy between what 
is designated as East and West”.“4 

In this year of the 100th anniversary of the publication of Hind 
Swaraj it is good to take stock of its contemporary relevance, and 
ponder how far we are from Gandhi’s dream of a global democratic 
society. Extolling Gandhi’s teachings, Makar and Paranjape rightly 
urges a “neo-Gandhian praxis” for our present time, where there is a 
consonance between “spiritual questing and social responsibility”. He 
urges us to resist a “Gandhism”, where the study of Gandhi is 
professionalized, and to seek ways of becoming more “Gandhi-like” 
in word and deed. Hind Swaraj presents an inescapable personal 
and public challenge in our time and place. 


EPILOGUE: POEMS 
Hind Swaraj 


1 
We inherit the cosmos, sky, 
sea and hallowed earth 
to hold in sacred trust. 
It is not in the state machine 
but in self-rule 
that true swaraj is found. 
Not in the gilded wealth of hoard houses 
but in the scattering 
of grain on tilled soil. 
You and I are 
stewards of creation 
threaded through with love. 
~ We find our calling 
in the dignity of nature 
and the manifold of work. 


2. 


The bonds are lifted, ` 
the pall of violence 
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over each village dissipates. 
The air is suffused with reverential sighs, 
imbuing new destiny 


The state of livelihood 
is elevated 
to the stature of holiness. 
And Truth is the force 
for the good of all. 


3 


From prison houses, degraded and coarsened, 
the human soul arises 
to seek justice without faltering, 
refusing the sacrilege of silence. 
Post blood on the lintels. 
Mark the foreheads for peace. 
Stave off the anarchy 
Loosened on the world. 
And nurture a planet 
For bounty and bread. 


4. 


As you ply the thread on the 
spinning wheel, 
wrapped in contemplation 
-hands and mind in placeable unison - 
you come to a hospitality of the heart 
towards yourself and your neighbour. 
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Towards a Framework for 
Understanding Gandhi's Critique of 
Modernity in Hind Swaraj 


Satish K. Jain 


ABSTRACT 


This paper is an attempt to understand Gandhi's critique of modernity, 

particularly the one contained in Hind Swaraj, within a unified framework. 
Gandhi saw values interwoven in every feature of the society, whether it was 
technology, institutions or the consumption pattern. His disapproval of Western 
institutions and modern technology stemmed from his belief that they were 
inconsistent with the value-system that he believed in and found superior to 
the value system required for sustaining them. His critique of modernity is 
non-trivial as tmplicit in it is the idea of non-sustainability of a social order 
which places hedonistic values on the highest pedestal. In according centrality 
to the normative structure of the society Gandhi stood apart from his 
contemporaries who accorded primacy to science and science-based technology. 


In GANDHI'S OWN words Hind Swaraj “is a severe condemnation 
of modern civilization”.1 Gandhi’s negative opinion about modern 
civilization extended to all its aspects. Modern technology, machine 
being the fundamental constituting unit of it; and Western social 
institutions, particularly those pertaining to law and medicine, came 
in for the most severe criticism. The purpose of this paper is to explore 
whether a unifying framework exists within which Gandhi's views ° 
regarding various aspects of modernity could be understood. 

At one level one might think of such an exercise as quite 
superfluous in view of the facts that on the one hand Gandhi's 
commitment to non-violence was of a very high order and en the 
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other he saw embodiment of violence in every feature of modernity. 
If in the value-system of a person non-violence figures very high and 
his characterization of a particular social order or civilization is such 
that violence figures in it in a prominent way then the evaluative 
judgment of that social order or civilization being unacceptable follows 
immediately; without any recourse to analysis within a complex 
framework. 

The reason why the above simple and straightforward way of 
understanding Gandhian rejection of modernity will not do is that 
regardless of how committed a person might be to a particular value 
it is inconceivable that a person would not be subscribing to other 
values. Once there is a multiplicity of values, conflicts of values are 
almost inevitable. Gandhi was not only committed to non-violence; 
he was also committed to truth and other important human values. 
When two values are in conflict, willingly or unwillingly, the individual 
must choose. What holds true for an individual holds true for societies 
and civilizations as well. In Gandhi’s perception Western or modern 
civilization might have been more violent than pre-British Indian 
civilization; but the question of Gandhi thinking of Indian civilization 
prior to colonization as non-violent does not arise. 

Once one recognizes that in every social order there is bound to 
be a multiplicity of values and that it is highly unlikely that any 
significant value would’be entirely absent from any social order, it 
becomes evident that two social orders cannot be meaningfully 
compared merely in terms of the presence or absence of this or that 
value. Real societies differ not so much with respect to presence or 
absence of significant values as they do with respect to the domains 
of different values. When different values are in conflict, as mentioned 
above, individuals and societies must resolve these conflicts in some 
way. One society might accord to a particular value a large domain of 
predominance while another society only a relatively small domain. 
The meta-principle which determines the domain and sub-domain of 
every value is in a fundamental sense the most important constitutive 
element of a civilization. It is this meta-principle which determines 
what is right and what is wrong. From Gandhi’s statement that ` 


Civilization is that mode of conduct which points out to man the path of 
duty.* 


it appears that Gandhi’s intuitive understanding of what a civilization 
is mainly about was probably very close to identifying it with the 
meta-principle determining the domains and sub-domains of values. 

If we abstract from the other constitutive features of civilizations 
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and concentrate only on the normative aspects then it is clear that 
statements regarding superiority or inferiority of a civilization in 
relation to another civilization are really statements proclaiming 
superiority or inferiority of the meta-principle embodied in the former 
civilization in relation to the meta-principle embodied in the latter. 
When a person belongs to or is a product of a particular civilization 
then it would be well-nigh impossible for him or her not to internalize 
the meta-principle embodied in that civilization. From the vantage 
point of the internalized meta-principle any civilization with a radically 
different meta-principle is bound to be found wanting. Europeans 
found all non-European civilizations fundamentally flawed. Although 
there were major non-Indian influences on-Gandhi, there can be little 
doubt that notwithstanding these influences the cultural-civilizational 
core of Gandhi's being was derived essentially from the meta-principle 
implicit in the Indian society of those days. Someone who had 
internalized the normative core of the Indian civilizational structure 
was bound to have the kind of judgment that Gandhi had regarding | 
the radically different modern civilization. 

Although the above way of looking at normative structure of 
societies does provide an understanding of Gandhi's critique of 
modernity, it also trivializes the critique. Given any two different. 
civilizations one of them would turn out to be superior to the other 
from its own vantage point. The meaningful comparisons are possible 
only when there are objective criteria in terms of which the meta- 
principles themselves could be evaluated. It is argued in what follows 
that in Gandhi’s writings, particularly in Hind Swaraj, there are 
indications regarding the objective criteria which can be used for 
evaluating different social arrangements from normative perspective 
under certain conditions, although not in all instances; and that it is 
highly likely that while formulating his critique of modernity, Gandhi 
had these objective criteria in mind, although in all probability only 
intuitively. 

One important question that one can ask regarding the normative 
structure of any society is whether it is sustainable.> Not every value- 
system is self-sustainable. An example may help illustrate the point. 
In any society there will be different kinds of institutions performing 
a myriad of functions. Successful functioning of social institutions 
requires that individuals operating within the framework of these 
institutions perform their assigned roles. Consequently, it is very 
. important that individuals internalize the idea of performing their 
assigned roles. In the absence of such internalization there would 
emerge a divergence between what is required of individuals for the 
proper functioning of the institution in question and what the 
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individuals would actually do given their values and preferences. If 
judges decide cases not on the basis of law and evidence but in a way 
which would be most conducive to their self-interest then there is 
practically no possibility of the legal institutions performing as 
envisaged. Thus, while it would be foolhardy to expect that 
individuals will never behave in selfish ways, it is also clear that if 
self-interest becomes the predominant motive for individual behaviour 
then in the long run many institutions, where performing of assigned 
roles by individuals is crucial for their successful functioning, may 
become degenerate. Using a somewhat different phraseology, one 
can say that the social values which will be realized by societal 
institutions depend to a great extent on individual values. While one 
can expect that by and large justice will be upheld if judges on the 
whole decide cases on the basis of law and evidence; the values which 
will be realized through the legal system will have very little 
relationship with justice if in the main judges care more about their 
self-interest than about justice. l 

The relationship between individual values and social values is 
not a one-way relationship. As the social values which are realized 
through-the instrumentality of institutions to a great extent depend 
on individual values; so do individual values depend on what social 
values are. If certain social values are dominant in the society they 
are bound to have profound influence on the formation of individual 
values. As both individual and social values impact on each other the 
natural and important question arises whether there is any sustainable 
equilibrium of these values. 

From Gandhi’s writings it is abundantly clear that in his opinion 
the modern civilization placed the idea of bodily comforts on too 
high a pedestal.* The space that self-interest will occupy in a system 
where comforts and luxuries are considered not only desirable but 
the highest achievements of civilization is bound to be rather large. 
Furthermore, Gandhi’s intuitive understanding of major social 
institutions planted by the British in India was that they accentuated 
rather then attenuated the selfish and-baser streaks of human beings. 
He did not mince words when he spoke of lawyers and doctors in 
Hind Swaraj: 


Whenever instances of lawyers having done good can be brought 
forward, it will be found that the good is due to them as men rather than 
as lawyers. All I am concerned with is to show you that the profession 
teaches immorality; it is exposed to temptation from which few are saved. 
The latter’s duty is to side with their clients and to find out ways and 
arguments in favour of the clients to which they (the clients) are often 
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strangers. If they do not do so they will be considered to have degraded 
their profession. The lawyers, therefore, will, as a rule, advance quarrels 
instead of repressing them. Moreover, men take up that profession, not 
in order to help others out of their miseries, but to enrich themselves. It is 
one of the avenues of becoming wealthy and their interest exists in 
multiplying disputes. It is within my knowledge that they are glad when 
men have disputes. Petty pleaders actually manufacture them. Their 
touts, like so many leeches, suck the blood of the poor people.5 


In the light of the above it seems reasonable to claim that there is 
an objective criterion which underlies the Gandhian critique of 
modernity; Gandhi built his criticism of modernity on the basis of his 
intuitive understanding that any normative and institutional structure 
which was as hedonistic as the modernity was fundamentally 
unsustainable. I think it would not be inappropriate to interpret the 
following of his remarks in this sense: 


Indian civilization is the best and that the European is a nine days’ 

wonder.® 

This civilization is such that one has only to be patient and it will be self- 
` destroyed.” 


Although the foregoing analysis provides some understanding of 
Gandhi’s critique of modernity, it is in some important respects quite 
incomplete. Gandhi’s anti-technology views, for instance, cannot be 
explained by the foregoing analysis. A priori there seems to be no 
reason why meta-normative considerations should have a bearing on 
one’s attitude towards technology. 

From a closer reading of Hind Swaraj it appears to be the case that 
Gandhi's anti-technology views emerged essentially from insights that ` 
he had regarding modern technology. One insight based on his 
observations and beliefs related to the unintended consequences of 
modern technology. Explaining his opposition to railways he says: 


It must be manifest to you that, but for the railways, the English could 
not have such a hold on India as they have. The railways, too, have 
spread the bubonic plague. Without them, the masses could not move 
from place to place. They are the carriers of plague germs. Formerly we 
had natural segregation. Railways have also increased the frequency of 
famines because, owing to facility of means of locomotion, people sell 
out their grain and it is sent to the dearest markets. People become careless 
and so the pressure of famine increases. Railways accentuate the evil 
nature of man. Bad men fulfil their evil designs with greater rapidity. 
The holy places of India have become unholy. Formerly, people went to 
these places with very great difficulty. Generally, therefore, only the real 
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devotees visited such places: Nowadays rogues visit them in order to 
practise their roguery. 


Although I have not been able to find anything in Hind Swaraj to 
substantiate it, it is probable that at an intuitive level Gandhi perceived 
some kind of organic relationship between technology and values. 
For the purpose of linking Gandhi's views regarding technology with 
the meta-normative considerations it would suffice if it is accepted 
that given a particular technological structure not every value-system 
can be supported by it; and given a value-system not every technology 
can coexist with it. Given this kind of organic relationship between 
technology and values, one is bound to take an anti-modern technology 
stand if one comes to believe that the value-system that one would 
like to have in the society cannot co-exist with it. 

Gandhi was also aware of an organic relationship between 
technology and the products which become possible because of it. 
From this perspective also he, unlike most of his contemporaries, was 
not enamoured of modern technology. Writing in Harijan on the issue 
of polished versus unpolished rice he says: 


In my writing on cent per cent swadeshi, I have shown how some aspects 
of it can be tackled immediately with benefit to the starving millions both 
economically and hygienically. The richest in the land can share the 
benefit. Thus if rice can be pounded in the villages after the old fashion, 
the wages will fill the pockets of the rice-pounding sisters and the rice- 
eating millions will get some sustenance from the unpolished rice instead 
of pure starch which the polished rice provides. Human greed, which 
takes no count of the health or the wealth of the people who come under 
‘its heels, is responsible-for the hideous rice-mills one sees in all the rice- 
producing tracts. If public opinion was strong, it would make rice-mills 
an impossibility by simply insisting on unpolished rice and appealing 
to the owners of rice-mills to stop a traffic that undermines the health of 
a whole nation and robs the poor people of an honest means of livelihood. 
But who will listen to the testimony of a mere layman on the question of 
food values? I, therefore, give below an extract from The Newer Knowledge 
of Nutrition by Mr. Collum and Simmonds which a medical friend, to 
whom I had appealed for help, has sent with his approbation.9 


In Hind Swaraj he says: Civilization seeks to increase bodily 
comforts, and it fails miserably even in doing so.! 

If one accepts the foregoing way of interpreting the Gandhian 
critique of modernity then a substantial part of Hind Swaraj can be 
understood in a unified framework. In Hind Swaraj in several places 
Gandhi argues in terms of some absolute principle or the other, but 
then elsewhere in a different context he would not apply that principle 
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in an absolute way. Take for instance the following passage regarding 
doctors: 


Doctors have almost unhinged us. Sometimes I think that quacks are 
better than highly qualified doctors. Let us consider: the business of a 
doctor is to take care of the body, or, properly speaking, not even that. 
Their business is really to rid the body of diseases that may afflict it. 
How do these diseases arise? Surely by our negligence or indulgence. I 
overeat, I have indigestion. I go to a doctor, he gives me medicine, I am 
cured. I overeat again, I take his pills again. Had I not taken the pills in 
the first instance, I would have suffered the punishments deserved by 
me and I would not have overeaten again. The doctor intervened and 
helped me to indulge myself. My body thereby certainly felt more at ease; 
but my mind became weakened. A continuance of a course of medicine 
must, therefore, result in loss of control over the mind." 


Here Gandhi is spelling out an argument which is against all 
medicine, not merely modern medicine. The existence of medicine 
will almost surely lead to self-indulgence with its inevitable 
consequences. Similarly, in the passage quoted earlier regarding 
lawyers there appears to be an argument which is applicable to the 
institution of lawyers generally. But in Hind Swaraj he says: 


This nation had courts, lawyers and doctors, but they were all within 
bounds. !2 


-The only way that these statements can be reconciled is by invoking 
the idea of a meta-normative principle which will determine the 
domains and sub-domains of values; and by postulating that the 
Gandhian critique of modernity is not so much about the presence or 
absence of this or that value but pertains to the rejection of the meta- 
normative principle embodied in the modern civilization. 

To sum up: Gandhi saw values interwoven in every feature of the 
society, whether it was technology, institutions or the consumption 
pattern. For Gandhi, the normative structure of the society was of 
paramount importance. He was critical of everything which he thought 
might be inimical to the value-system which he believed in and 
considered superior to other value-systems. In all likelihood his 
opposition to modern technology stemmed from his intuitive feeling 
that the value-system that he believed in was not compatible with 
modern technology. His disapproval of most Western institutions also 
had its roots in his understanding that the nature of these institutions 
was such that they were bound to lead to a value-system which was 
inconsistent with the value system he found appropriate. His critique 
of modernity is.non-trivial as implicit in it is the idea of non- 
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sustainability of a social order which places hedonistic values on the 
highest pedestal. In according centrality to the normative structure 
of the society Gandhi stands apart from his contemporaries who 
accorded centrality to science or science-based technology. 
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. The Paradigm Shift 
“Self-Rule” Movement in the U.S. 
Just Below the Surface 


Carl Kline 
ABSTRACT 


The western world in general and the U.S. in particular are passing through 
one of the worst crises in their history. The paper intends to invite the attention 
of concerned people to certain changes happening in the U.S., which generally 
go unreported and hence unnoticed. Just below the surface of the unsustaining 
life model being lived out by the unthinking folks very serious attempts are 
made in alternative living by people who have realised the dangers of the 
dominant paradigm. The paper tries to bring to focus the experiments at 
alternatives in food, health care and governance and argues that in the U.S. 
self-sufficiency and local productivity are nurtured rather extensively along 
with simpler machines that are respectful of the integrity of creation and the 
Earth’s health. This trend is obviously a paradigm shift and the perspecttve 
behind these experiments is typically Gandhian, as he had laid out in his Hind 
Swaraj. 


Ir SEEMS PROPHETIC THAT we should have a Western world in 


crisis in the centenary year (2009) of Gandhi’s Hind Swaraj. It may 
still be too early to tell, but one wonders if the concentration on 
what Gandhi called “worldly pursuits” has reached its logical 
conclusion; collapse. The systems and structures that make the making 
of money the primary goal of human existence have been shaken. 
The accepted mask of “self interest” has fallen and exposed the face 
of greed. The conviction that “the economy,” (read, profit making 
for the few), was primary in every social and political decision, has 
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been found wanting. The American financial system has been revealed, 
as never before in our lifetime, to be lacking a foundation in any 
enduring human values. At best, in the halls of power, there is only a 
facade remaining of the “common good.” 

One recent example starkly illustrates the depravity. “Pretending 
that nothing had happened ... As though the global crisis they 
provoked weren't daily dragging along with it its cortege of social 
dramas, human tragedies and economic rout, banks are reviving 
yesterday’s practices. The practices of a pre-crisis world. In the U.S., 
investment bank Goldman Sachs is shamelessly preparing to fund an 
envelope of some $20 billion to devote to coming bonuses, or the sum 
the G-8 allocates to combating hunger in the world.”! 

One could argue, with Gandhi’, that what has been created in the 
modern world is the antithesis of a religious world view. Especially 
in Christianity, wealth is viewed as a spiritual burden. Money can 
tempt people into idolatry. The seven deadly sins have economic 
dimensions. Above all, one is to live for God and the neighbor; not in 
pursuit of material possessions and self-indulgence. 

I am of the conviction that the U.S. economy has reached the 

tipping point because any original ethical or moral foundation (like 

the greatest good for the greatest number) has been completely 
eroded. It’s irreparable! And because this creature called the economy 
is in such crisis, there is a new “self rule” movement in the U.S, just 
below the surface. Since we can no longer trust the institutional 
economic and political engines of our society, many are choosing to 
become more self sufficient. Self sufficiency and local productivity 
are being nurtured along with simpler machines that are more 
respectful of the earth. 

Let me give a few examples from recent U.S. experience in food, 
health care and governance that illustrate this transition. 

The American consumer finds it more and more difficult to trust 
industrial agriculture. In June of 2009, 3.6 million packages of Nestle 
Toll House cookie dough were recalled, after 72 people in 30 states 
were sickened. In October of 2008, 9 people died and 22,500 were 
sickened from salmonella in peanut butter. It was shipped after it had 
been tested and found tainted. In June of 2008, 1,000 people were 
sickened in 41 states, with over 200 hospitalizations and at least one 
death, from salmonella infected peppers. In April of 2007, 5.7 million 
pounds of beef were recalled after E. coli 0157:H7 was discovered. In 
December of 2006, Taco Bell restaurants in New Jersey and New York 
had to pull green onions and lettuce from their menus because of E. 
coli. 39 people were sickened. And in September of 2006, an E. coli 
outbreak in bagged spinach killed 4 people and sent dozens to the 
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hospital. According to an article by Carolyn Lochhead in the San 
Francisco Chronicle, in the vegetable fields of California, large food 
corporations are now demanding that areas around the fields be 
sanitized. Nothing can grow there. No wildlife can intrude. No 
children are allowed near the fields. Productive fields must have sterile 
buffers.’ 

Instead of examining the merits of an industrial agriculture that 
raises food crops for profit, rather than for health, or taste, or nutrition, 
or to be good stewards of water, or soil, or animals, the corporate 
controllers of what people eat simply escalate their industrial 
processes, seemingly unaware that trust in their products continues 
to wane. 

At the same time, local farmers markets are thriving. In our small 
mid-western community, the farmer’s market is open twice a week. 
_ This morning you might choose peas, carrots, radish, broccoli, 
cauliflower, cabbage, squash, cucumber, strawberry, raspberry, bison, 
bread, honey or jewelry. People know many of the vendors personally 
and can tell you where they live and work. 

Also, Community Supported Agriculture (CSA) is a growing trend. 
Locally, we can choose between three CSAs. Each participant pays a 
set fee at the beginning of the season and receives weekly produce 
till the final harvest. The grower is assured an income. The consumer 
is assured of fresh vegetables. And both share the risks of bad weather 
and the advantages of bountiful crops. Most CSAs welcome participants 
to the land, to help weed or pick crops, sometimes to simply connect 
the people with the land and each other. Most use sustainable/organic 
practices. 

Community gardens are sprouting in unlikely places. They are 
learning environments. Just walking down the rows one can see 
methods of planting and irrigating that pique one’s interest and initiate 
conversation and community building. Our local community garden, 
because of the presence of numerous international students at the 
University, is a multicultural agricultural experience. The diversity 
and richness of seeds planted and gardening techniques used is 
awesome. 

Dakota Rural Action is a grassroots family agriculture and 
conservation group that organizes South Dakotans to protect family 
farmers and ranchers, natural resources, and a unique rural way of 
life. DRA has published a “South Dakota Local Foods Directory: A 
Consumer’s Guide to Eating Locally.” The booklet is 100 pages long. 
It covers everything from flax and flowers, to herbs and honey, to 
popcorn and pumpkins, to tomatoes and turkey. Increasingly, in this 
state, if people want to eat locally and avoid industrial, corporate 
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apriculture, they can. And more and more people are choosing to do 
so. 

A second area where trust has eroded in the US. is in the health 
care industry. Drug companies, insurance companies and for profit 
hospitals are all. being undermined by their commitment to the “bottom 
line.” (That’s money, mind you, not patient care.) This mistrust in the 
system is leading to greater individual responsibility as well as new 
interest in natural healing processes and alternative health care models. 

The pharmaceutical industry in the U.S. is probably the least 
trusted of the big three. Talk to any patient taking medications for 
one problem or another and you hear more complaints about the side 
effects of the drugs than you do about the original disease. 
Advertisements on TV for the latest drug are laughable. Since they 
are required by law to inform people of side effects, you’re told a 
drug can cause death as part of the advertisement convincing you to 
try it. Or for one of the better known drugs to correct erectile 
dysfunction, you’re told to get medical attention if an erection lasts 
more than four hours. 

Then there is price. Reform legislation, currently in Congress, 
allows companies 12 years before they must compete with generics. 
So, drug companies will have more than a decade to charge whatever 
the market will bear. A few years ago, citizens discovered that they 
could purchase the same drugs in Canada or Mexico for far less than 
they pay in the U.S. Only governmental restrictions passed to help 
assure a “safe” drug supply, saved the pharmaceutical companies from 
bus loads of border crossers. And when citizens forced the Congress 
to do something about drug prices, the pharmaceutical lobby helped 
pass a medicare drug bill that enriched their own coffers an extra $8 
billion dollars in the first six months after it was implemented.” 

One of the most pernicious effects of the pharmaceutical industry 
has been the “quick fix” emphasis it has brought to medicine. Doctors 
become pill pushers. Symptoms are treated. Causes are seldom 
established. In fact, there are claims that some drugs are owned by 
the same corporations that loosed on an unsuspecting public, the 
medical problem the drug is meant to correct. 

Then there is health insurance. A recent whistle blower from the 
health insurance industry, Wendell Potter®, has helped people 
understand why this industry is not deserving of their trust. After a 
life time of experience in two of the largest insurers in the nation, he 
explains the practice of “dumping” the costly insured. When someone 
comes down with an expensive illness, companies will search their 
application for any potential claim of fraud, where one failed to report 
a pre-existing condition, etc. And if one gets insurance from an 
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employer, one costly employee means rates may be raised so high the 
following year an employer is forced out. Both practices serve Wall 
Street requirements for a profitable bottom line, rather than insuring 
the neediest clients who depend on the company for coverage. 
Insurance horror stories abound. Imagine the individual stories, when 
millions of New Yorkers spend one out of every ten dollars on health 
insurance and costs have risen 81% since 2000. Or, did you know that 
General Motors was spending more per vehicle on health care than 
on steel? In 2006, they paid $6,500 in medical and insurance costs for 
every worker, adding $1,500 to the cost of every car sold. 

Potter was a primary actor in an insurance company public 
relations campaign to discredit the Michael Moore film “Sicko.” Anyone 
who has seen the film can understand why the insurance companies 
took it so seriously. It’s an excellent look at other health insurance 
models that debunk the myths industrial health care has perpetrated 
on the American people. 

It’s, instructive that one of the reasons Potter dropped out of big 
insurance and became a whistle blower was that he observed a free 
clinic in West Virginia. People drove hundreds of miles and waited in 
line for hours to be treated for conditions they couldn’t afford to 
address otherwise. They didn’t have insurance and they couldn’t pay 
for care. This brings us to hospitals. 

The third of the big three is “for profit” hospitals. At one time in 
the U.S., hospitals were publicly owned. No longer. For the most 
part, hospitals are driven by profit and an industrial organizational 
model. 

It seems ethically questionable that anyone should profit from 
another’s ill health. But as hospitals are organized and arranged in 
the U.S., the sicker the better, as more extreme measures and more 
costly care will be necessary. Especially toward the end of life, 
expensive procedures and experimental treatments are often 
prescribed, instead of simply allowing death with dignity. Critics and 
supporters alike admit that patients are often over-diagnosed, over- 
medicated, over-operated on and over-charged. 

Like the big food corporations, as trust dissipates, hospitals also 
continue to expand their industrial model, instead of investigating 
ways to better meet the needs of their consumers. Corporate structures 
are so blinded by the “bigger is better,” and “growth brings efficiencies 
of scale” models that their original purpose gets lost. So, in South 
Dakota, our largest hospital has just joined with the largest hospital 
in North Dakota to effectively control and/or influence health care in 
the whole area: hospitals, nursing homes, clinics, medical schools, 
government policy, etc. 
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When you can’t trust the industrial model of health care, what 
can you do? Exactly what many in the U.S. society are choosing to do 
and what Gandhi modeled 100 years ago, you become more self- 
reliant and develop alternative models of health care. 

One sees this self reliance developing with a new emphasis on 
good nutrition. There is a growing awareness that what and how one 
eats is a key to good health and along with buying locally more people 
are choosing nutritionally appropriate foods. 

There is a growing clientele for new kinds of caregivers. Who 
would have thought that in 2009 there would be a national registry of 
naturopaths, the American Association of Naturopathic Physicians. 
Many clinics provide practitioners of alternative therapies and 
medicine, from massage therapy and acupuncture to ayurvedic 
physicians. Hospice care and in home elder care provide seniors with 
comfortable, family oriented last days, without the enormous expense 
and inattention of institutionalized settings. Good general 
practitioners, who are not always selling a specialty and often have 
the wisdom of medical common sense, are sought after by clinics and 
clients alike. 

We will see how the health care reform struggle in the U.S. 
Congress ends. Although polls suggest seventy percent of the 
population would favor a single payer system, the special interests 
have much at stake and will not allow change to come easily. This 
brings us to government. 

A third area where a transition to home rule is taking place is in 
the area of governance. People are more and more aware of the 
purchasing power of special interests and the dysfunctional quality 
of American politics. Fareed Zakaria writes in The Post American World, 
“An antiquated and overly rigid political system ... has been captured 
by money, special interests, a sensationalist media, and ideological 
attack groups. The result is ceaseless virulent debate about trivia - 
politics as theatre - and very little substance, compromise and action. 
A ‘can-do’ country is now saddled with a ‘do-nothing’ political process, 
designed for partisan battle rather than problem solving. By every 
measure, the growth of special interests, lobbies, pork-barrel spending 
- the political process has become far more partisan and ineffective 
over the last three decades.”” 

It’s no wonder polls show a high degree of disfavor with the 
federal government, given the critical questions of the day and the 
inability of officials to address them fairly and realistically. The latest 
poll showed Congress with an unfavorable rate of sixty three percent. 
Since the beginning of 2007, Congress has only received a favorable 
rating of 40% or more on five occasions. In that same time frame, 
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Congress has received a favorable rating of 20% or less on 44 
occasions.8 

President Obama received a favorable rating of almost 60% in the 
latest poll. But people are increasingly aware that the structures of 
power don’t bend easily, even to a popular President’s programs. 
What happens with health care reform will be telling. How happy 
will the insurance companies, pharmaceuticals and hospitals be? And 
how much will it relieve the financial stress on families, businesses 
and local governments across the country? Interestingly enough, 
fundamental responsibility for health reform may well end up with 
the states. As the federal government has become more dysfunctional, 
states have had to initiate on everything from pollution control to 
energy policy. 

In all of this, the fundamental issue before the country and the 
most-debilitating factor for the economy is totally ignored by 
government. It simply isn’t addressed! It’s only finessed around the 
edges with withdrawal of troops in one place and additional boots 
on the ground or bases in another. 

Do the American people want to continue as an Empire? Do we 
want to continue to put our human and material wealth into the waste 
of occupation and war? Do we really want to continue maintaining 
766 military bases in 40+ foreign countries, spending more on the 
Department of Defense than the rest of the nations of the world 
combined? f 

Our “Stand for Peace” group, standing weekly in silent vigil to 
raise concern about the militarization of our nation, is not alone. Small 
groups of conscious people are doing similar activities all around the 
country. It’s an effort that will continue to grow as people discover 
the way the powerful make liars out of politicians and trust in 
government to decay. 

The adage “think globally, act locally” is slowly taking hold. 
Neighborhoods are increasingly a political unit. Small towns bypass 
the larger bureaucracies and exercise control over their own resources. 
Governors share ideas related to state problems in the absence of 
federal leadership. If something is going to change, people realize it 
is most likely going to happen on the local level, where elected officials 
are more likely to be accountable to the public, not in the halls and 
back rooms of Washington. 

Trust is a fundamental human value. It is the underpinning of 
stable societies. Ultimately, when the institutions of a.civilization opt 
for a culture of self-interest to the neglect of concern for the neighbor, 
the civilization will self-destruct. Gandhi, prescient as-he was, said it 
well. 
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“This civilization is such that one has only to be patient and it will 
be self-destroyed. According to the teaching of Mahommed this would 
be considered a Satanic Civilization. Hinduism calls it the Black Age. 
I cannot give you an adequate conception of it. It is eating into the 
vitals of the English nation. It must be shunned.”? 

Peter Maurin, co-founder with Dorothy Day of the Catholic 
Worker Movement, put it this way in one of his Easy Essays. 


“The world would be better off 

if people tried to become better. 

And people would become better 

if they stopped trying to become better off. 
For when everybody tries to become 
better off, 

nobody is better off. 

But when everybody tries to become better, 
everybody is better off. 

Everybody would be rich 

if nobody tried to become richer. 

And nobody would be poor 

if everybody tried to be poorest. 

And everybody would be what he ought 
to be 

if everybody tried to be 

what he wants the other fellow to be.” 


Is Hind Swaraj still relevant after a hundred years? Only for those 
still led by a vision of a world order guided by ethics and the search 
for the common good! Elizabeth Barrett Browning says it well: 


“For those who see 

Earth’s crammed with heaven 

And every common bush afire with God; 
And only he who sees takes off his shoes — 
The rest sit round it and pluck blackberries.” 
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Hind Swaraj: A Paradigm 
and An Agenda for 
21st Century Global Swaraj 


M.J. Lunine 


ABSTRACT 


The author is convinced that the world today is a macrocosm of Gandhi's India 
in 1909 — the year of the composition of Hind Swaraj, and would challenge(read- 
invite) any reader of the book, including his students, to perceive it as a paradigm 
which consists of his five interrelated concepts of Ahimsa, Brahmacharya, 
Satyagraha, Sarvodaya, and Swadeshi. Hind Swaraj is a conceptual and 
normative field and frame of reference and an analytical tool, paradigm for 21st 
century global swaraj. This Paradigm alone can guide the 21st century and 
would enable and compel us to raise certain very fundamental questions most 
relevant for our times. 


Introduction 


One HUNDRED YEARS AFTER the publication of Gandhi's most 
significant and controversial book, considered by many then and now 
a provincial, reactionary work, Hind Swaraj could turn out to'be 
Gandhi’s most essential and practical contribution to our 
understanding of the problems of the 21st Century world and the 
possibilities of Global Swaraj. 

Certainly, not even Gandhi could have imagined the epochal, 
scientific-technological, and institutional-structural changes in our 
small, troubled world since 1909. How could Hind Swaraj, with its 
spirited, even blatant, anti-industrialization and anti-modernization 
thrust have any bearing on our increasingly post-industrial, globalizing 
economy and intra-national and international disorder and conflicts? 

I returned from my first passage to India as a Fulbright Scholar 
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fifty years ago with the felt understanding that India is the human 
condition and human possibility writ large. Today, I am more 
convinced of this than ever. I also have come to believe that the world 
of the 21st Century is India writ large, and that Hind Swaraj is a 
conceptual and normative field and frame of reference and an analytical 
tool, a paradigm, for 21st Century Global Swaraj. Just as The Bhagavad 
Gita (a liberation and unification tract for the~“true self”) is the 

` paradigmatic portal to Hind Swaraj (a liberation and unification tract 
for the Indian Nation), so is Hind Swaraj the Paradigm for 21st Century 
Global Swaraj. 

Over these past fifty years, in classrooms, lecture halls, conference 
halls, and workshops in the United States, Central America, Turkey 
and India, and also “on-the-ground” in Culture of Peace Programs in 
a three-city U.S.. Project and in a seven-country Central American 
Consortium, I have developed a paradigm that attempts to explain 
and employ Gandhi’s theory and practice of Nonviolence. I have come 
to discover that this paradigm has interpretive and analytical 
applicability to The Bhagavad Gita, Hind Swaraj, and 21st Century Global 
Swaraj. 


THE GANDHI PARADIGM 


My Paradigm [Figure C] consists of five concepts that also are 
hypotheses. If one understands the meanings and the functional inter- 
relatedness of these five concepts, I think one has a useful basis and 
frame of reference for understanding and practicing and thereby 
increasing one’s ungertanding of Gandhi's theory and practice of 
Nonviolence. 

Ahimsa is Gandhi’s conviction/ faith /hypothesis that there isa Law 
of Love governing all things. It is at once an ontological word meaning 
Being; a metaphysical word meaning Reality; a psychological word 
meaning Equanimity; an ethically behavioural word meaning ae 
nonviolent attentiveness to all living things. 

Brahmacharya, meaning living in accordance with the pate 
nature of Brahma, represents the necessary, unceasing effort to conquer 
one’s appetites, desires, attachments, and vulnerability, then, to envy, 
anger, and violence. It hypothesizes that by striving for spiritual purity 
one will gain, on the one hand, ever-clearer insight into Ahimsa and, 
on the other hand, the will and strength to carry on nonviolent action. 

Satyagraha, Truth or Soul Force, is the generic term for nonviolent 
action. It can take the specific forms of civil disobedience, boycotts, 
strikes, letter writing, mass protests, prayerful fasting. In all cases, it 
tests the hypothesis that all humans, whatever be our differential 
stakes in hierarchical power structures, share a common core of 
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humanity which can be reached, educated, and liberated by nonviolent 
and, if necessary, self-sacrificial action. 

Sarvodaya, meaning the rise and well being of all, represents 
Gandhi’s social, economic, and political programs and policies that 
formed his Constructive Programme. Sarvodaya is the hypothesis that 
an ecologically-enlightened, tradition-respecting, labour-intensive, 
decentralized system of village economies with cottage industries can 
come about by the tireless application of disciplined human intelligence, 
imagination, and sheer hard work by methods and institutions 
morally identical to the ends envisioned. 

At the middle of these four cornerstone concepts is the idea of 
Swaraj. This literally means Self-Rule. But it is necessary to examine 
what each of the two parts means. What self is Gandhi talking about? 
The individual person's self with our attachment to ego, the material, 
and the here and now only? The self of Hinduism and of that holistic 
culture to which 80 percent of Gandhi’. 8 fellow South Asians before 
Independence belonged? 
order and its various institutions, factions, linguistic cultures, racial 
and religious and ethnic groups, and economic interests? The self that 

of 565 governmental units, two-thirds 
under the direct control of Great Britain, and the coexistence of an 
increasingly sophisticated and privileged Indian political elite with 
99 percent of the rest of the people politically inexperienced and in 
need of a growing sense of their own potency and possibility? ` 

The second part of the expression, rule, is sometimes translated 
“freedom” or “independence.” For Gandhi, freedom or independence 
is essentially a matter and a manner of being liberated from and then 
being free to do. This is to say that the self at the innermost concentric 
circle [Figure D], the individual arena, achieves freedom to the extent 
that he or she becomes free from those attachments and distractions 
presented by selfish desire and possessiveness; that Hinduism 
becomes free when it liberates itself from the worst excesses of the 
caste system and especially from the malignancy of untouchability; 
that Indian society moves toward true freedom only to the extent 
that it frees itself from what Gandhi called “communalism,” the societal 
pathology of various kinds of divisions—teligious, social, economic, 
gender, generational, ideological—each arrogating to itself purity and 
thereby acting toward others as not simply different but as evil; that 

will free India and her people only 
to the extent.that it resists the temptation of a culturally suicidal, 
environmentally destructive, humanly degrading, socially divisive 
Western scientific-technological culture of industrialization- 


commercialization-consumerism; that the self of an emerging, 
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É iti will be free only to the extent that it 
avoids the Scylla of corrupting, centralized power and the Charybdis 
of selfish and heartless anarchy. 

These five concepts summarise Gandhi’s theory and practice and 
provide five interrelated guiding principles to be tested. Ahimsa is 
the hypothesis that there is a Law of Love governing all things. 
Brahmacharya is the hypothesis that if one conquers appetite, desire, 
attachment, illusion, one at once achieves a greater ability to apprehend 
Truth and to practice Satyagraha. Satyagraha is the hypothesis that human 
nature can respond positively to self-sacrificial, loving, non-violent 
action. Sarvodaya is the hypothesis that it is possible to plan and build 
a society in terms of enlightened social policy and nonviolent economic 
and political systems. And, finally, Swaraj is the hypothesis that . 
individuals and societies move toward Self-Rule in the process and to 
‘the extent that each and all of the other four hypotheses are tested 
and, therefore, practised. 

This system of Gandhi's five key concepts puts into dynamically 
interactive processes the yearning and striving for the unitive 
knowledge of a transcendental standard of justice [Ahimsa]; the 
necessity of disciplining one’s body and thereby freeing one’s spirit 
to enable one’s gaining such wisdom and also, controlling one’s 
emotions and passions [Brahmacharya]; the methodology of nonviolent 
action, itself at once dependent on the previously stated process of 
qualification and leading to the only sound way of gaining greater 
insight into that transcendental Truth, namely through action in the 
service of “others” [Satyagraha]; the practical vision of a decent society 
whose economic system, social institutions, and ways of governance 
all are intended, through nonviolent institutional change, to provide 
a culture of distributive economic justice and structures and processes 
of governance inoculated against the seduction of power and its 
perquisites [Sarvodaya]; and an ethos that encourages and benefits 
from cooperation, collaboration, and a felt, practiced sense of 
interdependence [Swaraj]. 


My Centennial-Commemorative Course on Gandhi 


This Centennial Year, I will devote and dedicate my course on Gandhi 
to The Bhagavad Gita and Hind Swaraj. I will tell my students, who 
have numbered between 60 and 70 each semester for the past 25 years, 
that Hind Swaraj is a small, great book that was conditioned by history, 
that has made history, and that could help shape the future. 

We will try to appreciate Hind Swaraj as Gandhi's: 


1. Critique of Western/Modern Civilization as a Contradiction in Terms; 
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2. 
3. 
4. 


5. 


Vision of God-Reality-True Civilization; 

Teachings about Nonviolence and Duty; 

Dialogically-delivered Exposition of Purna Swaraj; [and, in keeping 
with Gandhi’s consummately holistic habit of mind and 
imagination]. 

Demonstration that all four of the above are Functionally Correlative. 


In several lectures, entitled, “How and Why to Read Hind Swaraj,” 
I will propose that we read and discuss Hind Swaraj: 


1. 
2. 


11. 


12. 
13. 


As Gandhi’s adaptation and generalization of The Bhagavad Gita; 
As the Field of Conflict between Gandhi's Eastern and Western Ideas 
[as the eminent American Gandhi scholar, Dennis Dalton, inter aliae, 
argues] or as the Field of Confluence of Gandhi’s “Eastern” and 
“Western” ideas [as I, for-example, believe, on both epistemological 
and cultural grounds]; 

As Literature: an early 20th Century Socratic-style dialogue that, in 
employing the Socratic elenchus to shock, empty, and then teach 
“The Reader,” obliges us to read Hind Swaraj; 

As Applied Psychology; and 

As Pedagogy; 

As History [Here, Anthony Parel provides magisterial, 
comprehensive teachings]; 

As an Economic Critique of Capitalism-Imperialism-Militarism; 
As a Social Analysis of External and Internal Colonialism; 

As One of Gandhi’s Enduring Statements of His Theory of 
Nonviolence; 

As Gandhi's Definition of the “real significance [of “Swaraj” as] I 
have endeavoured to explain it as I understand it”; 

As, of course, All the Interrelated, Functionally Correlative Above; 
and 

As The Most Prophetic Book of the 20th Century; 

As a Paradigm and an Agenda for 21st Century Global Swaraj. 


As my students and I move into the final month of the Centennial 
Semester, I will remind them that in Hind Swaraj Gandhi was concerned’ 
about a privileged, Western-occidented elite being blinded to the 
deleterious impact.of unbridled Industrialization-Urbanization- 
Materialism-Militarism-Environmental Degradation-Cultural 
Desecration-Individual and National Moral Corruption. 

I will profess that I think the world today is a macrocosm of 
Gandhi’s India in 1909. I will challenge them to perceive that Hind 
Swaraj as Paradigm applies to the 21st Century and enables us— 
«compels us—to raise the following questions: 


1. 


The Question of the existence of a Universal Norm governing 
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individual, national, and international behaviour. (AHIMSA) 

The Question of Power and Privilege and Distributive Justice within 
and between (and beyond?) nation states. (GARVODAYA) 

The question of How to Manage and Mediate the accelerating 
movement from Tradition to Modernity to Post-Modernity. 

The Question of the impact of post-industrial-technological 
revolutions on national, trans-national, and global economic systems, 
industrial structures and infra-structures, agricultural holdings and 
methods, and traditional and local cultures. 

The Related Question of the exploding and explosive growth in the 
number and size of cities and the negative corollary of the demise of 
the villages. [What I call the danger of dysfunctional cities and 


nonviable villages.] 
The Question of Environmental Degradation, Global Warming, and 


Sg el ago of Water. 

The Question of Identity Politics and Full Citizenship. 

The Question of the Volatile Role of Religion in domestic and 
internatidnal politics and conflicts. 

The Question of the Relationship between the Personal and the 
Political and between the Individual and the Community—in other 
words (see HS, XX), the Relationship between Liberty and Duty and 
between Freedom and Responsibility. 


A Binal Note ébout the Final Examination for the course: It will be 
a challenge, to say the least. 


t 


*M. J. LUNINE is Professor Emeritus and Lecturer in Humanities 
and Global Peace Studies at California State University-San 
Francisco and Visiting Scholar in Ethics and Social Theory at The 
Graduate Theological Union, Berkeley, California. He was a 
Fulbright Scholar at The Indian School of International Studies in 
New Delhi, 1958-59 and Visiting Fulbright Professor of Political . 
Science at the University of Istanbul, 1965-67. E-mail: 
mjklunineGearthlink.net 
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“A Gandhi Paradigm ...A Global Network...” 


MJ. Lunine, International Congress for Peace and Nonviolence 
Sowagram and Paris, 19-31 January, 2008 


What Swa? What is Raj? 
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CNAME & 


ABSTRACT 
The paper begins by asking a crucial question posed by Gandhi in his Hind 
Swaraj: Is Western progress a truly human development, or is it leading us 
astray spiritually and ethically? This question is typical of the non-violent 
tradition, from Tolstoy to the Western Gandhi's disciple Lanza del Vasto, who 
improved Gandhi's criticism from within Western culture, with reference in 
particular to Christian theology and political science. But Western civilisation 
disregards such criticism of its progress, criticism that does not directly concern 
the core of such progress, i.e. modern science. In order to include science in the 
criticism, it is first pointed out that, during the French revolution, new scientific 
theories were born each of which was essentially mutually incompatible with 
the previous one - e.g. Chemistry with respect to Newton's mechanics - and 
therefore constituted the beginning of a pluralism in science. By examining the 
characteristic features of their basic differences, this pluralism is formally 
qualified; it is then verified even in the scientific principle which was the basis 
of the modern science, i.e. the inertia principle, which scientists actually stated 
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in at least two different versions; which in turn prove to be in agreement with the 
above qualified pluralism. As a social consequence, a person and a community 
who live within such pluralism have to decide by means of their ethics which 
scientific outlook he wants to follow. Thus, ethics now precedes science and 
progress. This was precisely the target of Gandhi's criticism a century ago. 


L Is Western progress a truly development for mankind, or does it 
do violence to the spiritual life? 


IN THE 17TH CENTURY the powerful Catholic Church had accused 
science, in particular Galileo, of being against both religion and 
spirituality. However, in the 20th Century, the attitude of the Catholic 
Church changed. Although there was no official document, during 
the Vatican Council 2, there was an ascendancy of “incarnationist” 
over “eschatologist” theologians; in other words, in the present 
attitude of the most authoritative theologians, the will to be involved 
in even the contradictions of the world prevails over the will to 
emphasise a detachment of spiritual life from the evils of the society. 
Science was accepted as an inevitable reality. In conclusion, what had 
previously been the enemy, i.e. Catholic Church, was thus conquered 
by the previously severely condemned Science. ' 

At present, theology itself has taken its place among the other 
Western sciences, mimicking the techniques and aims of the sciences 
that are closest to it. In particular, Catholic theology no longer 
conceived of peace as either a personal achievement or a metaphysical 
“gift from God”, but rather took up the social slogan: “[scientific] 
progress is the new name of peace”. 

Not only the Catholic Church, but almost all the Christian Churches 
shared a favourable attitude towards Western scientific progress, from 
its beginnings. Moreover, a pro-progress ideology of this kind 
penetrated to the common people and was brought to the Third World 
by priests and missionaries, who believed that scientific progress, 
would give human dignity to the primitive. In this sense, the expansion 
of science and technology, which brought with it increased welfare, 
appeared to the naïve to be a spiritual blessing. Indeed, most people 
embraced an ideology according to which science is a modern salvation 
not only materially (let us recall epidemics or the work of slaves), but 
even spiritually, in that it eliminates both social and psychic evils. 

In fact, in the ’30s the sociologist R.K. Merton characterized the 
underlying ideology of the West, i.e. Science, as an individualist, 
Anglo-Saxon and mainly Puritan phenomenon.* The best 
representative of this was the chemist R. Boyle, owing to his rigorous 
curriculum of studies, personal goodwill, his spirit of self-denial in 
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his devotion to the discovery of nature’s secrets, the universalistic 
passion for mankind’s welfare; in short, he interpreted a modern way 

“of living a monk’s life; while the architectonic expression of this kind 
of scientific phenomenon was constituted by the University colleges, 
which were built on the model of the old Roman or Gothic convents 
and, moreover, were usually named after Saints or even the Holy 
Trinity. 

As a corisequence, in the last century, society in general formed a 
favourable conception of science’s relationship with spiritual life (even 
in an atheistic sense?). In the end, the scientific conception of the World 
as suggested by Science seemed to be the only one possible. Never in | 
the history of mankind was a cultural phenomenon so pervasive and 
so dominant among the people of the World (we find something ` 
approaching it in the Roman Law during the Roman Empire and in 
Christianity in medieval Europe). 

2 A radical criticism of the dominant scientific and technological 
progress by the authoritative representatives of non-violence 


However, a balanced evaluation of scientific progress and its benefits - 
for mankind must also include some terrible achievements. Science 
also gave mankind the ability to commit collective suicidal through, 
for instance, nuclear weapons. 

This fact raises,the following question: Is it possible to object to 
science? 

Let us remark that the history of the 20th century left two legacies; 
one, a bloody list of scientifically performed slaughters (wars) 
occurring mainly in Western countries; the other, a marvellous 
achievement, obtained in a non-Western country: Gandhi's renewal 
of the people’s ability to solve conflicts — even extreme conflicts such 
as anti-colonialist struggles and rebellions against dictatorships are - 
with nonviolent means, i.e. without weapons that threaten the survival 
of the adversary. 

His example led to the birth of a non-violent movement also in 
Western countries. Owing to the ever more colossal carnage of wars, 
it did not share the State’s belief in scientific progress as applied to 
war; it radically opposed it, the arms-race and all social structures 
supporting them. Owing to the strong link between the arms-race 
and social progress, this movement concluded that the dominant 
progress itself needed to be contested, including the most monumental 
product of Western thought over the centuries: Science. 

The great teachers of non-violence (Tolstoy, Gandhi and Lanza 
del Vasto) radically criticized Western science. They shared the view 
that science represents the wrong direction taken by the human soul 
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that has gone astray. The non-violent Tolstoy started a radical attack 
on Western science by asking the question: “Science can give answers 
to all but the important question ‘What is life for?” 4 that is, Science 
is separate from our life in the sense that it lacks an ethical dimension. 

In addition to social achievements, Gandhi promoted anew way 
of thinking with respect to the Western tradition, i.e. a non-violent 
political theory. Twenty years after Tolstoy, i.e. just a century ago, 
Gandhi wrote the “red-book” of the Indian revolution: Hind Swaraj; 
and in it he radically questioned, from the viewpoint of ethics and 
non-violence, all the areas of Western progress, one after the other. 
He also suggested, at the cost of being accused of a backward attitude, 
how to re-build them on a clear ethical basis. He also criticised Western 
science.’ 

The above criticisms by Gandhi have been considered too crude 
even by some of the politicians who followed him. However, fifty 
years later, one of his Western disciples, Lanza del Vasto, improved 
on them. He based them upon two sacred texts of the Western 
tradition, Genesis, and the Apocalypse. 

He interpreted original sin (Genesis 38) as an inversion of human 
knowledge from the loving contemplation of the world to that 
knowledge-calculation of good and evil which is used for utilitarian 
purposes.’ He attributed this sin not only to the first two human 
beings, but to all men throughout history. Such an exploitative attitude 
regards not only nature, but also people. Hence, such original sin is 
not at the beginning of the times — as the traditional interpretations 
suggest -, but it is the origin of our life and of social life. Within social 
relationships intellectual activity aimed at exploiting others covers up 
selfishness by means of the common formalities; above all the social 
formalities, i.e. laws, which, growing in number, end up shaping society 
as a pyramidal structure of social power. When the formalities reach 
the highest degree by means of a formal language and a formal world, 
namely in Science, the collective aims to exploit nature for the benefit 
of all, hides any number of malicious political aims of dominant 
political groups. Conversely, a person wanting to exploit scientific 
advances for his own welfare is so obsessed with his happiness as to 
ignore his responsibility to use science in a controlled manner. This is 
a task that cannot be undertaken by the state either, whatever may 
be its form and capacity. As long as people focus on their happiness, 
science advances in a trajectory of its own, independent of human 
will or efforts. In other words, we have to admit that the original sin 
is not only the result of individual caprice, but also a product of the 
social structures as the scientific enterprise is in some way. 

By hiding the attitude of domination of the few over the many, 
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the above formal institutions may grow until they completely dominate 
the people, as an impersonal dictatorship. According to Lanza del 
Vasto, this extreme social situation is described in the Bible by the 
second sacred text, Apocalypse 13, through the image of a Beast rising 
from the sea and dominating the world. He interpreted it as modern 
Science, because “The irreparable lack of modern science is that it 
lacks someone who knows it entirely”;!° which means that at present 
we are subordinated to the super-human project constituted by 
scientific progress, so called. Then Apocalypse 13 describes another 
Beast rising from the earth, whose authority depends on the power 
of the former Beast. Lanza del Vasto interpreted it as the Machine, or _ 
the State-Machine; which, by dispensing numerous facilities and 
conveniences, leads to a false kind of development, where even the 
wisest seeks personal profit rather than cooperative fairness; so that 
social life becomes based on such a degree of alienation as to become 
entirely subjugated by the two Beasts he one eas enero 
of the verses): 

“16And he shall make all, both little and great, rich and poor, 
freemen and bondmen, to have a character in their right hand or on 
their foreheads: 17And that no man might buy or sell, but he that 
hath the character, or the name of the beast, or the number of his 
name.” 

It is easy to see in this description the dictatorships that infested 
advanced European countries some decades ago. Thus, modern 
civilisation, by relying upon the worldwide expansion of Western 
science, is seen by Lanza del Vasto as the greatest renewal of Original 
sin. 

At present this negative attitude towards modern science goes 
against the present attitudes of Christian churches. It is on this issue 
that there is greatest divergence between the non-violent attitude 
and the attitude of Western Churches, otherwise very sympathetic to 
non-violence. But at present this critical vision of Science is shared, at 
.least in part, by some political movements, e.g. the radical ecological 
movement. 

According to the above non-violent teachers, the meaning of peace 
is the opposite to that attributed to peace by the traditional scientific 
vision for which its meaning is abstracted from the person’s life, while 
the former, by trying to solve conflicts through interpersonal 
relationships, relies heavily on the personal witness of the kind of life 
one chooses. Moreover, peace is understood not just at an individual 
level; ie., a new ethics is actively sought at the political level of society 
as a whole. Let us recall that Gandhi's life united Indian and Western 
culture through the notion of “law”; which in the West is juridical law 
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(of which Gandhi, as a lawyer, was a representative) and in the East 
is “inner law” (“the little inner voice”). Therefore, in the wide arena 
of all social relationships peace is achieved by promoting a new kind 
of social ethics which relies on co-responsibility,2 the egalitarianism, 
sharing, justice, comrinynity, in short, an ethics relying on trust in man 
~and therefore, searching effectiveness in an anti-Machiavellian way. 


3. Any conflict within Science? 


But, if the non-violent position of the great teachers is correct, ie. 
that Science represents the breeding ground of the present cultural 
violence, then should we reject Western Science? 

The above criticisms of Science come from outside Science. They 
may be the result of pre-conceptions, insistently maintained by some 
who are nostalgic for the past, as well as by those resistant to 
change.!3 However, I have taken these criticisms seriously, especially 
those of Lanza del Vasto, and I have devoted thirty years of my 
scientific life trying to clarify the problem.!* I asked: Does an 
alternative Science exist? Does a non-violent Science exist? First of all, 
is there a conflict between two ways of producing Science? ` 

Let us start to explore science on the basis of the above questions 
avoiding what cannot be fully grasped by laymen, i.e. the technicalities 
or a philosophical debate.!5 We will look at the historical development 

~of the relationship between science and conflict; and then at the 
conflicts within science. 

Two historians of science introduced the subject of the conflict 
into their illustrations of past science. Fifty years ago, A. Koyré!6 
cleverly interpreted the birth of modern science as determined by 
the use of the notion of infinity. Remarkably, at that time some scientists 
(Huygens, Descartes, etc.) supported potential infinity (whose best 
instance is a counting of natural numbers, i.e. an unlimited process 
which lacks a final number), whereas other scientists (Newton) 
supported actual infinity (whose two best instances are the final end, 
Le. the point at infinity, of a straight line and the infinitesimal, which 
is defined as a number which is less than all real numbers).!” Hence, 
Koyré highlighted a basic conflict at the birth of modern science. 
(Notice that in this dispute it was Newton who finally won. But I 
remark that a century and half later, an entire physical theory, 
thermodynamics, was born hy making use of a mathematics that lacked 
actual infinity). 

The historian T.S. Kuhn!® also suggested a conflictual vision of 
the history of science, which in his case concerned the development 
of classical physics as a whole. He thought that science proceeded by 
constantly applying a paradigm that is shared by the scientists that 
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make up the scientific community. But it may occur that a specific 
case-study (such as the black-body theory in theoretical physics at 
the end of the 19th Century) halts the successful applications of this 
paradigm; such a case-study constitutes a theoretical anomaly, which 
brings about a scientific revolution (in the above case-study, the quanta 
revolution), leading to the replacement, through a Gestalt phenomenon 
in the minds of the entire scientific community, by a new paradigm 
(the corpuscle-wave complementarity) of the previous paradigm (the 
continuous vision of reality). Owing to the nature of a Gestalt change, 
the new paradigm proves to be incommensurable with the previous 
one, with the risk of untranslatability, and even incommunicability, 
between the two paradigms. In other terms, according to Kuhn, 
science suffers conflicts between successive paradigms. 

However, neither Koyré’s (on the philosophical notions of infinity) 
nor Kuhn’s (on some the philosophical and historical notions, i.e. 
paradigm, anomaly, revolutions) interpretations on history of science 
relied upon the basic notions of science itself. Their analyses are very 
appealing because they are cleverly supported by suggestive historical 
cases; but they did not achieve scientific proof of the validity of their 
interpretations. Therefore, both constitute no more than philosophical 
analyses, not directly linked to the core of science. 

It was not only historians of science that introduced conflicts into 
science; a more accurate inspection of past science reveals that some 
scientists did so too. Already at the end of the 19th Century, Haeckel 
proposed a new science, i.e. ecology. It originated from a new, global 
scientific vision of reality (oikos = home), as opposed to the local, 
analytic vision of dominant science. It was moreover based on the 
notion of the cycle of life rather than on either ideal notions (absolute 
space in Newtonian mechanics) or functional relationships (the field 
in electromagnetism). Haeckel’s theory was almost ignored by the 
scientific community. But after a century, it was realised that the various 
kinds of pollution, resulting from ecological ignorance of cycles in 
nature, constituted a threat to human life on the planet. Although 
reluctantly, the academic world had to inaugurate a specific University 
curriculum on ecology; however, it was not the global scientific method 
that Haeckel had suggested, but the sum of a series of distinct 
analytical techniques. 

More recently, L Prigogine!? charged Newtonian mechanics with 
having led to the catastrophic exploitation of Nature; in order to 
establish “a new Alliance” with nature it is necessary to understand 
life, for the first time, scientifically; to this end, he proposed 
thermodynamics as the more appropriate theory for starting to 
establish a new, harmonious alliance between mankind and Nature. 
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Such a proposal adds the mathematical theory of chaos, which claims 
to go beyond the deterministic conception of Newtonian mechanics 
and hence radically changed the previous scientific conception of the 
world. In addition to the theory of chaos, Prigogine, together with 
several other scientists, proposes the mathematical theory of 
complexity as the new direction of scientific research. In other words, 
through a new scientific attitude he supported a program of scientific 
research which would achieve a new kind of scientific development. 

Hence, ecology, Prigogine’s program and complexity theory 
propose for the future a vision of scientific progress that will renew 
that derived from mechanistic science. But they do not clarify the 
nature of their opposition to traditional science, i.e. whether it is 
merely cultural and therefore collateral or complementary to 
traditional science; or whether they are proposing a my alternative 
science. 

Although they are unable to recognise at what point in the 
foundations of science there exists a conflict and what its nature is, all 
the above scientific proposals suggest however some philosophical 
distinctions, e.g. analytical and global, deterministic or chaotic, simple 
and complex, etc. 

Let us now consider hat the above implies for the notion of peace. 
Both scientific programs, Haeckel’s and Prigogine’s, involving respect 
for life and hence outlawing the very ideas of war, enemy and 
destructive solutions to conflicts, suggest an active process for 
achieving peace. They imply therefore positive peace, rather than the 
passive peace suggested by the dominant science. 

This radical change in the meaning of peace is in agreement with 
the non-violent meaning of peace. Such an agreement encourages us 
to proceed in search of a non-violent science. Let us notice that non- 
violence adds to the previous meaning by specifying the global method 
with which one searches positively for peace; non-violence suggests 
that in the process of achieving peace in a conflict, it is necessary 
focus attention not only on the aim, however positive it may be, but 
above all employed tools, which have to be non-violent if they are to 
be adequate for achieving the positive aim. In other words, there 
exists a choice on the tools. 


4. The birth of conflict and pluralism in science during the French 
revolution 

A more accurate analysis of Kuhn’s history of science does not support 
one crucial point of his interpretation, i.e. the birth of classical chemistry, 
which was not determined by any “supra-mechanical aspect”; rather, 
it is well-known that it was the result of a cultural battle against the 
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Newtonian tradition of interpreting chemical affinity through 
gravitational force. Moreover, a similar analysis does not support 
Prigogine’ s thesis that the birth of thermodynamics was no more than 
“an abortion” of the alternative that he is searching. Rather, past 
historians have been unable to understand the genius of the founder 
Sadi Carnot;2! moreover, one has to remark that thermodynamics 
seems at a first glance to be an alternative theory to Newtonian science 
because it was formalised without actual infinity and all its variables 
are global in nature. A more accurate historical appraisal is therefore 
necessary of the origins of these two scientific theories, and, more in 
general, of the corresponding period of the history of science. 

The French Revolution wanted to reform Newton’s science, 
accusing it of being mythical in nature.” Lavoisier is known for having 
done so in chemistry by rejecting Newton’s notion of affinity as 
gravitational force. He intentionally published his main book in the 
same year as the French revolution, 1789; in the introduction he wrote 
that he sought to bring about a “scientific revolution”. Moreover, 
during this period all scientific theories were founded anew: geometry 
(Monge, L. Carnot, Poncelet), infinitesimal calculus (L. Carnot, 
Lagrange), mathematized mechanics (L. Carnot, Lagrange, Navier, 
Poisson) and, in addition, thermodynamics was born (S. Carnot). 
Moreover, historians evaluate the revolution in geometry, i.e. 
Lobachevsky’s invention of non-Euclidean geometry in the remote 
Kazan University, as a long-term consequence of the French 
revolution.*4 

A leading figure of this renewal of science was L. Carnot. In 
opposition to celestial mechanics (the best application of Newton’s 
mechanics, which relies upon the metaphysical notions of absolute 
space and absolute time), he founded terrestrial mechanics (dealing 
with the impacts of bodies; and more precisely, the mechanics of 
machines; notice that each of them is a complex aggregate of bodies, 
which was considered by L. Carnot globally); he founded the theory 
on the practical concept of work and not on the metaphysical one of 
force-cause. Moreover, he re-formulated both the mathematical 
theories of his times, i.e. geometry and infinitesimal calculus, in an 
alternative way; furthermore, he suggested to his son Sadi the key 
ideas that gave rise to thermodynamics, whose theoretical structure 
is very different from that of Newton’s theory.” 

L. Carnot’s main scientific achievement was to suggest an 
alternative to the dominant organization of a scientific theory. Instead 
of the pyramidal organization (which we find by Aristotle and then 
in both Euclid and Newton; at the top it puts “evident” principles, 
from which all laws are deductively drawn; we will call it axiom- 
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based organisation). L. Carnot’s new kind of organisation (we will 
call it problem-based organisation) is centred on a general problem 
(in mechanics: that of finding the invariant quantities during a 
phenomenon of an impact), to which problem the development of the 
theory finds a general solution.” 

Also S. Carnot founded thermodynamics by posing a central 
problem (maximum efficiency in energy transformations); and by then 
finding a new method (Carnot cycles) that solves this problem. 

The discovery of two ways of organizing a scientific theory 
suggested to L. Carnot a pluralistic attitude towards the foundations 
of science. He clarified it in infinitesimal analysis. In this theory he 
accepted and supported all the various foundations of analysis on the 
basis of a pluralistic attitude. His book received wide popular acclaim, 
but was then dismissed by the “war-like” attitude of the academic 
world of the subsequent age, according to which in any scientific 
theory proposed - if only for didactic reasons - there was only one 
foundation which cancelled out all others. 

Soon after the French revolution in a remote town in Russia, 
Kazan, Lobacevsky (who had studied French books) was able to 
propose a new kind of geometry. He did not just change a single 
postulate (the fifth), but posed the problem of how many parallel 
lines there are and put forward an original method for solving it. He 
thus changed the entire theoretical framework of Euclidean 
geometry.” A few decades after the failure of the French Revolution, 
the labour movement (unfortunately ignoring the new scientific 
theories) wanted to start an alternative theory in social sciences. Marx’s 
theory tackled the central problem of how to overcome capitalism in 
the history of mankind; first he studied the relationships between 
factory owner and workers, rather than that between buying and 
selling in the market; then through his studies he sought a new political 
method, based on scientific principles, for bringing about the social 
revolution. 

I would also point out that the both Carnot’s and Lobachevsky’s 
theories are alternative not only in their organization, but also in 
their use of mathematical tools; instead of Newton’s (metaphysical) 
infinitesimal calculus, which includes actual infinity (or its inverse, 
the infinitesimal dx), they make use of a mathematical tools that are 
appropriate for operative calculations, i.e. it relies on potential infinity 
only. We might conclude that the French revolution gave rise 
historically to pluralism in scientific theories. 

What was the relationship in this period between science and 
conflict (war)? Over the centuries, science has always been exploited 
for war purposes.”8 However, an alternative attitude came into being 
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during the French revolution. The military devoted itself to improving 
civil society. In other words, at that time there was a process of 
conversion of those working in the military to civil purposes. Most 
of the new scientific theories of the French revolution were the work 
of military scientists: Monge, L. Carnot, Poncelet, Navier, Poisson; in 
particular thermodynamics was born almost entirely when the former 
soldier S. Carnot turned his attention from cannons, mythologised as 
having almost unlimited power, to civil machines, which he studied 
from the point of view of maximizing their efficiency.” 

On the other hand, during the French revolution civil society 
wanted to apply human reason to social life as a whole, in particular 
to creating an alternative State to the old absolute, metaphysical State 
(recall the blue blood of the kings!). 

In fact, the French revolution succeeded (notice, before Napoleon) 
in reforming the State’s military sector. It turned the mythical military 
structure of the aristocracy, which aimed at the kingdom’s expansion, 
into an institution that was an expression of the people’s will simply 
to defend civil society. Indeed in 1793, when the European monarchies 
united against revolutionary France, a military structure was rapidly ’ 
re-built by means of the first great “levée en masse”; it was launched 
by the supreme head of the French army, Lazare Carnot. With a 
military background, he before 1789 had theorized the new strategic 
theory of total (popular) defence (as opposed to the ideology of ‘total 
war’ that had just come into being). In 1793 he successfully applied 
this strategy to defending democracy. The French people, although 
weaker in destructive weapons, achieved “Victoire”. 

Exactly two centuries later, in 1989 the peoples that freed 
themselves from the dictatorships of Eastern Europe reiterated this 
policy of people’s defence and defeated a super-power which was 
ready for the greatest destructive confrontation in mankind’s history. 
The French Revolution had therefore anticipated the only possible 
alternative we have today to the mythical and disastrous arms’ race, 
i.e. collective defence only; and moreover a defence that is not 
entrusted to the mythical destructive power of an enormous military 
arsenal, but to main tool of the solidarity of a population wanting to 
protect both itself and its democratic institutions. Hence, in national 
defence there exists an historical tradition which constitutes an 
alternative to merely destructive defence, of which nuclear defence is 
an example. 

More in general, in the history of the relationship between science 
and war, the link between the dominant science and the development 
of ever more destructive weapons is clear. However, the French 
revolution established a new, alternative link; even extreme conflicts 
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may be solved by less destructive tools and even without destructive 
tools, as it was exemplified by Gandhi first and in the 20th Century 
by many other peoples. What is extraordinary in the French revolution 
is that the new notion of defence was developed by individuals from 
But in the following period, the policy of the Restoration was to 
present science as it had been before French revolution, i.e. without 
internal conflicts, and to outlaw many scientific theories. After 1850, 
when the bourgeoisie took the social power, most of them were 
rehabilitated; but some of the previous theories have never been 
accepted in particular, Marx’s theory; but also some “revolutionary” 
scientific theories (e.g. those of L. Carnot). On the other hand, 
Lavoisier’s chemical theory survived despite academic opposition, 
because it was supported by chemists and chemical engineers, who 
were indispensable to contemporary society.3! 
5. Formally qualifying the conflicts within Science 


We have considered some conflicts concerning the history and the 
philosophy of science; there have even more decisive conflicts within 
science after an acute crisis in the first years of the 20th Century, 
through studies investigating the internal structure of science, that is, 
the foundations of both mathematics and logic. 

The studies of the foundations of mathematics recognised an 
essential conflict between two kinds of mathematics; i.e. the dominant 
mathematics that is taught in scientific Faculties and includes actual 
infinity, and the mathematics that makes use of potential infinity only; 
the latter mathematics is closely approximated by the mathematics 
that represents the working of the computer. Four decades ago this 
conflict was formally founded.** 

An indication of the significance of this conflict was the idea, up 
to the 20th Century, producing hard science meant applying 
mathematics using actual infinity; thus, classical chemistry, which 
makes use of only rational numbers, was not considered (nor by Kant) 
a scientific theory, while thermodynamics, which was created without 
infinitesimal analysis, was considered an immature theory. Using actual 
infinity in several specific notions, such as infinitesimals, the 
mathematics of the past was idealistic in nature, so that two centuries 
and half after the birth of infinitesimal analysis, it still did not dealt 
with the subject of social conflicts. During the World War I some 
scientists succeeded in doing so when they discovered that two 
coupled either difference equations or differential equations describe 
phenomena of mutual competition, including the subject of the arms’ 
race. The founders of infinitesimal analysis, i.e. both Leibniz and 
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Newton, could have developed this same theory two centuries earlier, 
if they had not been prejudiced by the idealistic nature of this kind of 
mathematics. 3 

Between the two World Wars game theory was born; it analyses 
in detail the aspects of a conflict by means of few integer numbers; 
the mathematical technique is so elementary that even Archimedes or 
Galileo had the technical capabilities to develop it.” 

As an important consequence, game theory inaugurated a new 
mathematical relationship with reality which is alternative to the 
relationship established by Newton's theoretical physics; instead of 
the metaphysical mathematics of the infinitesimals, it makes use of 
the more elementary theory of constructive mathematics, i.e. the theory 
of integer numbers. 

It should be noted that almost in the same period of the birth 
of game theory, theoretical physics-teo-had to-admit-that-all reality 
is constituted, in a ‘complementary’ way to waves, by quanta which 
require the mathematics of integer numbers; and soon after game 
theory, theoretical biology also came about in association with 
discrete mathematics (e.g., a neuron as a two-state switch, the 
constitution of DNA by an integer number of bases, etc.) all outside 
continuous mathematics and even more outside the actual infinity. 
Since that time a conflict was apparent between the new scientific 
theories and traditional science linked to the idealised 
mathematical continuum (including actual infinity; for instance, 
the notion of infinitesimals). 

In the above we have already seen that this novelty was anticipated 
by science during the French revolution. Chemistry was born from 
the mathematics of integer numbers; and more in general both L. 
Carnot’s mechanics and S. Carnot’s thermodynamics made use of the 
mathematics of the potential infinity- only. 

At the end of the 19th Century logic was confident that, having 
been mathematized, it had achieved an absolute nature. Nevertheless, 
at the beginning of 20th Century a conflict also arose in mathematical 
logic; in addition to classical logic, several kinds of different 
mathematical logics were discovered. 

In particular, it was discovered that it is not the law of the excluded 
middle (either ‘A is true’ or ‘not-A is true’), but the law of double 
negation (“Two negatives affirm”); this distinction constitutes the 
borderline between classical logic and almost all the kinds of non- 
classical logic; in the latter kinds of logic two negations do not affirm 
(for an example: “Absolved owing to the lack cf evidence of guilt” 
does not mean that the accused person is clean-handed, but that the 
court had insufficient evidence to establish whether he was guilty or 
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not). Hence, mathematical logic is split into (at least) two incompatible 
branches.*4 

Again one can trace back the use of non-classical logic to some 
centuries before, in particular to some scientists of the period of French 
revolution. In their original scientific works one finds several sentences 
which are doubly negated statements of non-classical logic: “We call 
element what we could not yet decompose” (Lavoisier); “A never 
ending motion is impossible” (L. Carnot and S. Carnot); “This 
hypothesis [of two parallel lines to a given one] does not lead to any 
contradiction” (Lobachevsky); “These two postulates [constancy of 
the light speed and relativity] are only apparently irreconcilable” 
(Einstein); “One cannot simultaneously measure an object’s position 
and speed with absolute [= not relative] accuracy” (Heisenberg). Each 
of them plays a fundamental role in the respective scientific theory. 

It is precisely on this logical point that the enormous experience 
of Freud, who founded the theory of inner conflicts, was based. He 
explained his method in a paper of a few pages. He points out that 
the analyst asks the patient to speak freely about say, what he dreamt. ` 
The patient tells a dream; he met his mother; but a dispute arose and 
he, in a fit of rage, nearly killed her; but then he urges: “T did not 
want to kill her’. The analyst must notice this negation and, in turn, 
has to add one more negation: “Tt is not true that the patient did not 
want to kill his mother”. 

The doubly negated sentence provides the clue to recognising the 
trauma that the patient has repressed in the past (ie. denied in his 
inner self), which, however, emerges again and again. This enables 
the analyst to recognise the repressed part of the patient and hence to 
start the healing process. Let us remark that Freud’s whole theory 
is in agreement with the problem-based ‘organisation; he poses the 
problem of the patient’s healing, then solves it through the invention 
of a new method, which interprets the dialogue inductively through 
doubly negated sentences constructed upon the patient’s negated 
sentences. 

Non-classical logic plays a fundamental role also in conflict 
resolution when it is considered in general terms. Let us recall that 
the great discovery of the 20th Century was the non-violent method. 
In fact, the very term non-violence is a double negation (violence 

-being a negation of life); notice that it does not have a positive 
equivalent (notwithstanding Gandhi's efforts to substitute for it the 
affirmative word “satyagraha”); thus, the two negations do not affirm. 
On the contrary, the military way of theorising the resolution of a 
conflict in the barracks makes use of classical logic, enforcing absolute 
certainties: “The enemy of my enemy is my friend” where the two 
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negations affirm; and also of the equivalent logical law of the excluded 
middle: “Either friend or foe”, “Either patriot or stranger”, “Either 
obedience or disobedience”, etc.. 

Hence, unlike the classical logic of the military, the word “non- 
violence” introduces an entirely new way of reasoning with respect 
to the dominant one. This fact is also apparent in logical terms; indeed, 
classical logic guarantees rigorous deductions, whereas non-classical 
logic is the basis of inductive arguing. 

Since both logic and mathematics are the foundations of all 
branches of science, from the above two kinds of conflicts it follows 
that there is a fundamental division within science as a whole, giving 
rise to intellectual conflict.5” l 


Such a division within both logic and mathematics generates divisions 
within each scientific theory through both the plurality of its formulations 
and the radical variations in meanings of its basic notions when 
changing the formulation of the theory and even more when changing 
the theory itself. For instance in geometry, a straight line may be conceived 
of either as (Euclid and Lobachevsky) an infinitely prolonged segment 
or as (Hilbert) one single object including its two end-points; in theoretical 
physics, the space may be conceived of either as (Newton’s mechanics) 
absolute space or (in L. Carnot’s mechanics, and even more in special 
relativity) relative space; the notion of time may be conceived of as 
continuous (Newton’s mechanics) or as (thermodynamics) before and 
after; the two different notions of classical physics, wave and corpuscle, 
play complementary roles in quantum mechanics, etc. 


Notice that the two different logical worlds are mutually 
incompatible in their basic tenets. But, each doubly negated sentence 
is an open sentence; hence, non-classical logic is not exclusive in nature 
- as is classical logic; let us recall military logic -; it allows mutual 
dialogue and co-existence, that is, it introduces a fundamental 
pluralism. 


6. A verification: Pluralism in stating the inertia principle 


The clearest demonstration that science as a whole diverges with 
regard to its formal foundations is obtained by an examination of the 
inertia principle, which, being the starting pointing the most important 
theory of traditional science, Newton’s mechanics, represents the 
beginning of modern science. 

Descartes-Newton’s version is: “Every body perseveres in its state 
of being at rest, or of moving uniformly forward in a straight line, 
except insofar as it is compelled to change its state by a force acting 
on it”.38 An alternative version was suggested by (again!) L. Carnot: 
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“Once a body is at rest, it will not move by itself; once it is in motion, 
it will not change either its speed or its direction”? (where changing 
and moving are the negation of “rest”, the only situation which does 
not require scientific explanations). It is worth noting that L. Carnot’s 
doubly negated sentence (e.g. not move) does not have a 
corresponding positive word in science; in fact, in order to be able to 
express the same idea positively, Newton makes use of the verb “to 
persevere” (or sometimes “to continue”), which is clearly a moral 
and animistic word. Here we have a drastic alternative about which 
kind of logic, either classical or non-classical, shapes a theory. Being a 
basic principle, the version of the inertia principle determines the entire 
organisation of the subsequent development of the theory; Descartes- 
Newton’s version is an axiom-based organisation of mechanics, 
whereas L. Carnot’s version a problem-based organisation. 

In addition, it is worth noting that Newton wrote: “Every body...”: 
these two words include even the bodies that we will discover in the 
future; here we recognise an actual infinity. Which he also appeals to 
when he wants to establish with total accuracy — i.e. an accuracy which 
implies the actual infinity - when a force is impressed upon the body 
or not, if the body is absolutely at rest or not, if the motion is perfectly 
rectilinear or not, and perfectly uniform or not; and if the distance 
that the body covers is infinite or not.*! All these qualifications require 
such accuracy as to sever the null value of each of the above magnitudes 
from any other value, however little; they require not an unlimited 
infinity, but an actual infinity. All the above qualifications are avoided 
by Carnot’s version of the inertia principle, which instead includes 
only the typical properties detectable by experimental physics, i.e. 
the only ones that are operational and calculable; that is, those which 
do not use actual infinity. 

Being a basic principle, the inertia principle establishes the kind 
of mathematics of the subsequent development of the theory; 
Descartes-Newton’s version mathematics with actual infinity and L. 
Carnot’s version mathematics with potential infinity. 

In the history of mechanics this kind of alternative theory of 
mechanics had already been put forward by Leibniz.4 He moreover 
added two basic ideas. First, in the human mind there exist “two 
labyrinths of human reason”. One is about infinity, either actual or 
simply potential. We recognise that in our times the first labyrinth 
was formalized by the option concerning the kind of mathematics, 
either the classical or the constructive. The other dilemma is between 
“law” (i.e. to behave according to some a priori principles) and “free 
will” (Le. to investigate heuristically); we recognise that at the present 
time this second labyrinth is formalised by the option concerning the 
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way of organizing a theory, either by using a few abstract principles 
from which all laws may be rigorously derived, as theorems, by means 
of classical logic; or organizing a theory to search inductively for a 
new method for solving a general problem. 

Leibniz suggested also that there are two basic principles of the 

human mind: the principle of non-contradiction and the principle of 
sufficient reason; the latter was stated by him with the following 
words: “Nothing is without reason”; really, a doubly negated 
sentence. We recognise that he was suggesting the two basic principles 
of the two different kinds of logic, respectively the classical and the 
non-classical. In short, the two dilemmas that Leibniz cleverly 
recognised, represent, although in no more than philosophical terms 
(i.e. infinity and organization), the two above-illustrated basic options, 
which at the present time are well formalized in, respectively, 
mathematics and logic. 

Every theory chooses one of these two options. Being two 
independent dimensions, when we cross them we divide the space of 
all theories in four quadrants and each may be considered as 
representing a particular model for scientific theories. Being severed 
one from the other by mutually conflictual choices, these four models 
represent a well-rooted pluralism in science. Moreover, the two options 
provide the human mind with the cardinal points of a compass by 
which it is oriented among the innumerable theories of modern world. 
In such a way one obtains an answer to the problem put by Lanza del 
Vasto (see §. 2); a petson can obtain a comprehensive knowledge of 
science. 


7. Rejecting science’s claim to have a monopoly on truth 


The general conclusion is that, despite the changes brought about by 
the French Revolution, for two hundred years the scientific community 
refused to consider the internal conflicts in science. Scientists 
tenaciously pr¢sented science as a monolithic construction with no 
possible alternatives that implied the lack of any conflict in scientific 
activity in general, i.e. that it was “at peace”. By claiming to be the 
only peaceful activity in a society, science was presented as the greatest 
rational effort possible to solve the conflicts arising in any human 
activity. Hence, science was applied to pacify all social conflict: for 
example, in the early years of the 20th Century, science was applied 
to solve social conflicts in the factory system by introducing Taylor’s 
scientific principles to the equitable evaluation of human labour; 
between the ‘50s and the ‘80s, science was applied to reconcile the 
East-West conflict through scientists’ superior formulae on 
disarmament. In the “70s science was applied to solve the problem of 
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energy planning by imposing nuclear power as the only way of 
guaranteeing mankind universal welfare and therefore peace. 

Let us recall that Galtung’s important distinction between three 
types of violence: personal, cultural and structural. We see that the 
dominant science falls within cultural violence, not only because it 
justifies structural violence — for instance arms’ race - but also because 
it monopolizes the truth by means of its results, which are obtained 
regardless of human life, presenting itself as the only, unquestioned 
solution to human problems. The violence of science consists, more than 
in justifying structural violence and war, in its claim to monopolise the truth 
on any subject, including wars. All of which was dictated by the motto 
(which parallels the old Catholic Church’s motto: Nulla salus extra hanc 
Ecclesiam; No salvation outside this Church; this motto claims the 
monopoly on souls): Nulla ratio extra hanc scientiam (No reason outside 
this science); this motto claims the monopoly on human reason.*” 

And indeed, notwithstanding the scientists’ formulae, the factory 
conflicts, the East-West clash and the energy problem have persisted, 
showing that historically the initiatives of modern science look like a 
huge, terrible deception, even a form of subservience to a super-human 
power, as Lanza del Vasto suggested: 

What I have shown above regarding the foundations of science 
leads precisely to the opposite conclusion to that of the belief in the. 
peaceful science, ie. the fundamental nature of science is conflict, owing 
to the options regarding its foundations. In the previous sections I 
argued that at least through the different versions of the inertia 
principle, science does not have a monopoly of the truth; every single 
scientific theory (even mechanics) is divided in formally alternative 
formulations. 

But even at the present time the dominant science hides such a 
conflictual nature by presenting one truth only, which actually is just 
the truth of the dominant model of scientific theory, which in turn 
corresponds to the dominant power in society. Thus it is necessary to 
dethrone the cultural violence which is operated by science which 
monopolizes truth and claims, in a pre-conceived manner, to bring 
peace. In order to understand how to achieve peace we need to find 
anew scientific approach which will generalize the solutions to conflicts 
concerning the foundations of science; i.e. we have to replace the 
paradigm of a science that has a monopoly on the truth with the 
pluralism of the four models of scientific theory.” 


8. A new relationship between ethics and science 


As a consequence, there is a new relationship between science and 
ethics. No longer is science an absolute value, to which ethics is 
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subordinate. When a scientist constructs a scientific theory, at very 
start he makes two basic choices, respectively on the kind of infinity 
and the kind of organisation; owing to these choices found in 
whatsoever scientific theory, ethics comes first, science second. As a 
consequence, Tolstoy’s question is answered; the traditional science 
claiming to come before ethics is dethroned, and science is subordinate 
to ethics. i 

In the following table I summarise the relationships between 
science and ethics according to both the past (ie. Western) attitude 
and the non-violent attitude. 


Table 
Western and Non-Killing Attitudes to Both Science and Conflict 


“One” science, i.e. Unity of Among scientific theories 
science; unresolvable conflicts | there exist conflicts which 
between scientific theories do | are unresolyable; pluralism 
not exist even in science 


There exist human conflicts | It is impossible for a human 

which are unresolvable unless | conflict not to be resolvable, 

the opponent is destroyed owing to the Unity of 
mankind 





Let us remark that the dominant Western view of science requires 
the belief in its Unity. This belief never will be verified, since it refers 
to all times to come; it is an absolute belief. In comparison, the belief 
in the Unity of mankind, which should be applied to conflict resolution, 
is more suited to the life of humanity; in short, it is a more valid value 
for mankind. 

The same conclusion is reached when we compare the costs of the 
two beliefs. With the former the citizen is required simply to delegate 
to scientific experts, allowing them bring about the scientific 

-destruction of an indeterminate number of human beings, while with 
the latter, the citizen, doubting the absolute value of mankind’s 
intellectual constructions, involves his/her personal life in finding the 
best solutions to collective conflicts. 

As general conclusion, previous analysis on modern science 
supports Gandhi's basic criticism illustrated by Hind Swaraj; i.e., in its 
main activities Western civilisation subordinated ethics to progress 
defined quantitatively, which was supported and incessantly 
implemented by modern science; the social emphasis on the consequent 
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advantages only attributed to science the role of the highest-value of— - 
society; being science built according to a unique paradigm, it claimed 
an absolute truth with respect to all life values so that it dominated 
both intellectual and spiritual life. Only a socially renewed ethic, ie. 
` -Gandhian non-violence, could contrast this historical trend. 

Gandhi's only Western disciple, Lanza del Vasto, in his book Les 
Quatre Fléaux, developed Gandhi’s negative analysis of both Western 
society and its science just after fifty years after the first edition of 
Hind Swaraj. He not only produced a new, deeper critique, from 
within the Western spiritual tradition, science and technology but 
also extended this criticism to the main Western social theories - 
anthropology, sociology, economics and politics and he concluded that 
the nuclear bomb was the natural consequence of Western progress. 
He contrasted this with the development of the Gandhian communities 
that he had founded, beginning in 1948, in France (the Ark Community) 
according to a non-violent theory of social life. In conclusion, he 
developed Gandhi's ethical viewpoint of Hind Swaraj into an intellectual 
system which he applied to what in Gandhian philosophy constitutes 
the basic social cell of an alternative society.*! 
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subsequently all mankind, acquired full knowledge, i.e. they have 
been endowed with reason. By “breaking the ties” with God, the 
human race was set free to make choices and fend for itself. This 
defiance is again brought up in the Greek myth of Prometheus 
who stole fire from the Gods. As a result of such types of defiance, 
humans have evolved intellectually and spiritually. In other 
words, full awareness is correlated with separation from God 
and others. Notice that this interpretation disagrees with both 
Gandhi’s teachings and Gospel teachings on, social 
disobedience. 

9. Lanza del Vasto, Les Quatre Fléaux (Paris: Denoël, 1959) ch. 1. 
This interpretation was summarised in three lectures in the 
English language which he gave in Gujarat Vidyapith in 1977; oe 
see the site 

i (accessed July 10th 2009). A similar 
interpretation of original sin has been already suggested by 
Arnold Toynbee, Christianity and Civilization. From Civilization 
on Trial (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1948). Incidentally, 
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10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


notice the following statement by Toynbee on religious violence: 
“A church is in danger of lapsing into... idolatry insofar as she 
lapses into believing herself to be, not merely a depository of 
truth, but the sole depository of the whole truth in a complete 
and definite revelation.” This statement applies to Science by 
merely replacing the term “church”. 
Lanza del Vasto, Les Quatre Fléaux, op. cit, p. 240. 
In the history the past interpretation of Apocalypse 13, the one 
above is the first interpretation of a structural kind, i.e. it sees the 
actors in terms of social structures, instead of some individuals 
or even abstract ideas. As a consequence, it involves a conversion 
not only at the personal, but also at the collective level, by means 
of, e.g. the conscientious objection, the foundation of a 
communitarian life as an instance of the alternative society 
(Lanza del Vasto founded, first in France (1948) and then in 
some other countries, the Ark communities, which are similar to 
Gandhian communities) and the struggle to change both evil 
institutions and negative society. 
Some decades later, Hans Jonas: The Imperative of Responsibility 
(1979) (Chicago: U. Chicago P., 1984), started a renewal of social 
ethics by supporting the view that we have to be responsible 
with respect to both mankind’s survival and the welfare of the 
future generations. 
For instance, there exist several celebrated books on the relationship 
between modern science and Eastern philosophies; e.g. Fritjof Capra, 
The Tao of Physics (London: Collins/Fontana, 19763) (translations 
in 23 languages); Gary Zukov, The Dancing Wu Li Masters - An 
Overview of the New Physics (New York: Bantam New Age books, 
1983), etc.. But they compare intuitively scientific notions with those 
of Eastern philosophies, without examining the formal notions of 
science. 
A. Drago, “A historical critique tof Western science”, Int. Peace Res. 
Newsletter, 16 (1978), p. 32-37; “What science for Peace?”, Gandhi 
Marg, 7 (1986), p. 733-742. 
The present viewpoint will be qualified in philosophical terms in 
sect. 6. 
Alexandre Koyré, From the Closed World to the Infinite Universe 
(Baltimore: Univ. Maryland), 1957. 
This shows that science includes a philosophy. Already a century 
ago one scholar concluded his investigation into the foundations 
of science by the following insight “Metaphysics they [the scientists] 
tended more and more to avoid, so far as they could avoid it; so far 
as not, it became an instrument for their further mathematical 
conquest of the world”. Edwin A. Burtt, The Metaphysical 
Foundations of Modern Science (London: Routledge and Kegan, 1924), 
. 303. 
Thomas S. Kuhn, The Structure of the Scientific Revolutions (Chicago: 
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Chicago U.P., 1969). 

Ilya Prigogine and Isabelle Stengers, Order out of Chaos: Man’s New 
Dialogue with Nature (London: Flamingo, 1984). 

Thomas S. Kuhn, The structure..., op. cit., ch. 9: “The large body of 
eighteenth-century literature on chemical affinities and 
replacement series also derives from this supra-mechanical 
aspect of Newtonianism. Chemists who believed in these 
differential attractions between the various chemical species set 
up previously unimagined experiments and searched for new 
sorts of reactions. Without the data and the chemical concepts 
developed in that process, the later work of Lavoisier and, more 
particularly, of Dalton would be incomprehensible. s[this 
footnote refers to the historian Metzger] Changes in the standards 
governing permissible problems, concepts, and explanations can 
transform a science.” Here it is apparent that Kuhn wants to 
attribute Lavoisier’s foundation of classical chemistry to a 
“supra-mechanical aspect of Newtonianism”. Hence, he does 
not see any alternative to Newton’s mechanics. Otherwise, his 
conception of the scientific conflict as a conflict between a 
paradigm and the subsequent one produced a paradoxical result; 
the new theory of classical chemistry was to be considered the 
new paradigm, succeeding in the subsequent theoretical physics 
to Newtonian paradigm. 

Robert Fox, “Les Réflexions sur la puissance motrice du feu de Sadi 
Carnot et la leçon de leur édition critique”, La Vie des Sciences, C.R. 
Acad, France, 5, 4 Ju-Aug. 1988), p. 283-301, offers a final appraisal 
on the research carried out according to the dominant attitude 
among the historians of this case-study, i.e. interpreting S. Carnot’s 
exceptional theoretical novelties by means of historical factors of 
technological nature. 

Charles C. Gillispie, “The Encyclopédie and the Jacobinian 
Philosophy of Science”, in M. Clagett, ed., Critical Problems in the 
History of Science (Madison: Wisconsin U.P., 1962), p. 255-269. 
Antonino Drago, “The alternative science of the Enlightenment”, 
Studies on Voltaire and the Eighteenth Century 348, Trans. Ninth Int. 
Congr. on the Enlightenment, Minster 1995, 1997, p. 1081-1805; 
“History of the relationships Chemistry-Mathematics”, Fresenius J. 
Anal. Chem., 337 (1990), p. 220-224; Erratum, ibidem, 340 (1991), p 
787; “A new appraisal of old formulations of mechanics”, Am. J. 
Phys., 72, 3 (2004), p. 407-9; “Sadi Carnot e la nascita di una nuova 
scienza”, in F. Bevilacqua and Alfio Russo, eds., Atti del I Congresso 
Nazionale di Storia della Fisica (Palermo, 1982), p. 460-465; “The 
introduction of the Cycle Method in Thermodynamics”, in K. 
Martinas, L. Ropolyi, P. Szegedi, eds., Thermodynamics: History and 
Philosophy. Facts, Trend, Debates (Singapore: World Scientific, 1991), 
p. 36-41 (with A. Della Selva). 

Adolf P. Yushkevitch, “French Mathematics in Russia”, in USSR 
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25. 


26. 


t 


Acad. Sci., Science and Society, Nauka, Moscow, 1989, p. 212-228. 
Antonino Drago, “The beginnings of a pluralist history of 
mathematics: L, Carnot and Lobachevsky”, In Memoriam N. I. 
Lobachevskii, 3, pt. 2 (1995), p. 134-144; Salvatore Cicenia and 
Antonino Drago, “The organizational structures of geometry in 
Euclid, L. Carnot and Lobachevsky. An analysis of Lobachevsky’ s 
works”, ibidem, p. 116-124. 

The works by Lazare Carnot referred to are the following ones: 
Essai sur les machines en général (Dijon: Defay, 1783); Principes 
fondamentales de l'équilibre et du mouvement (Paris: Deterville, 
1803); Réflexions sur la metaphysique du calcul infinitesimal (Paris: 
Courcier, 1813); Géométrie de position (Paris: Duprat, 1803). A first 
comprehensive study of L. Carnot’s work is Charles C. Gillispie, 
Lazare Carnot Savant (Princeton: Princeton U.P., 1971). About the 
scientific relationship between the two Carnot’s see ch. I D. 
Notice that L. Carnot’s theory (which tackles an extremely 
complex situation, constituted by a machine composed of an 
unlimited number of levers, wheels and impacting parts), and 
even more so S. Carnot’s theory (which tackles the complexity of 
a gas, where there is a jumble of millions of billions of billions of 
molecules mutually impacting), show that a complex situation 
may be easily solved in scientific terms when the appropriate 
theoretical parameters are recognised. In fact, the aforesaid 
theories have abandoned the analytical attitude (a typical feature 
of Newtonian mechanistic physics) of examining the single parts, 
or molecules, composing a system, and instead proceed to assess 
the situation using global parameters such as energy, volume, 
temperature and gas pressure. These theories were the beginning 
of a conflict with Newtonian theory, hence a conflict between 
the various physical theories. Notice that nothing is more complex 
than a conflict, because it is always changeable and unforeseeable 
in all its implications. Hence, the birth of complexity theory, 
underlining the complex phenomena which have to be 
formalised by a non-local, non-analytical attitude, may be seen 
as a merely first approach to the notion of conflicts between 
scientific theories; in my opinion, such complexity is more 
relevant than complexity in reality. The weakness of present 
complexity theory appears also when one considers that it does 
not make a clear choice between the analytical and the global 
attitude. 

See the lucid presentation of the alternative in the organization 
of a scientific theory, although he qualified as “empirical” the 
problem-based organization. Lazare Carnot, Essai, op. cit. , p. 
101-103 and Principes, op. cit. pp. xii-xix. Antonino Drago, “A 
new appraisal...”, op. cit. Independently both Henri Poincaré 
and Albert Einstein arrived at the same result. Henri Poincaré, 
La science et l’'Hypothese (Paris, Flammarion, 1903), ch. “Optique 
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et Electricité”; La Valeur de la Science (Paris: Hermann, 1905), ch. 
vii; Albert Einstein, Ideas and Opinions (New York: Crown, 1982). 
Arthur I. Miller, A. Einstein’s special theory of relativity (New York: 
Addison-Wesley, 1981), p. 123-142. 

Antonino Drago, “The beginnings of a pluralist history of 
mathematics: L. Carnot and Lobachevsky”, In Memoriam N. I. 
Lobachevskii, 3, pt. 2 (1995) p. 134-144; Salvatore Cicenia and 
Antonino Drago, “The organizational structures of geometry in 
Euclid, L. Carnot and Lobachevsky. An analysis of Lobachevsky’ s 
works”, ibidem, p. 116-124. Antonino Drago and Anna Perno, “La 
teoria geometrica delle parallele impostata coerentemente su un 
problema”, Per. Matem., 4 (2004), p. 41-52. Valentin A. Bazhanov 
and Antonino Drago, “A Logical Analysis of Lobachevsky’s 
Geometrical Theory”, submitted to Journal of Applied of Non-Classical 
Logic. 

For a general view, see John U. Nef, War and Human Progress 
(Cambridge: Harvard U.P., 1952). A relevant exception was C. 
Huygens who wanted to exploit cannon powder for building an 
engine. 

Giovanni Salio, “S. Carnot, la nascita della termodinamica e le 
tecnologie belliche”, Atti del III Congresso Nazionale di Storia della 
Fisica, op. cit., p. 236-241. 

Indeed, the Restoration institutionalized academic science 
according to a number of authoritarian constraints: 1) the setting 
up of scientific academies with rigid professional roles; 2) “rigorous” 
procedures to communicate and accept scientific results; 3) 
embedding science in a sophisticated (mathematical) language 
which acted as a barrier against those who wished to discuss 
fundamental problems; 4) splitting up scientific work in several 
fields, that are sharply separated one from another (e.g. economics 
from physics, in particular thermodynamics; mathematics from 
computing machines, etc.); 5) maintaining sclentificity as the final 
criterion also for solving social issues; that is, a monolithic science 
set above all other social values. See Joseph Ben-David, The Scientist's 
Role in Society (Chicago: U. Chicago Press, 1974). 

Three decades ago an alternative within scientific theories was 
suggested by an important social problem, i.e., the energy crisis 
which recalled the scientific alternative of one century and half 
earlier. Owing to the oil crisis of 1973, the Western world 
discovered that its society it had never taken into account energy - 
consumption and energy waste. In reaction, the dominant 
scientific attitude foresaw the same rate of progress as in previous 
years, i.e. an exponential growth of energy consumption; as a 
consequence, society had to produce a huge amount of energy 
(mainly electrical). It seemed that nuclear power, developed 
thanks to most advanced modern scientific theory, i. e. nuclear 
physics, could guarantee such levels of production. It was 
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presented as the only viable solution and its opponents were not 
credited with rationality. Yet surprisingly, the second principle 
of the older theory of thermodynamics contradicted the 
development of nuclear power. The American Physical Society 
discovered that, strangely enough, for over one hundred and 
fifty years Western society had not applied the specific scientific 
theory of energy, i.e. thermodynamics; whose central idea is that 
in any energy transformation the optimum yield is given,by a S. 
Carnot cycle, whose efficiency depends on the difference between 
the temperatures of the heat source and the temperature of the 
final use; hence, it would be wise to choose that energy source 
whose temperature is as close as possible to the temperature of 
the final use. By disregarding this principle, the present social 
organization systematically leads to an enormous waste of 
energy. APS Study Group, “Efficient use of Energy”, Phys. Today, 
26 (Aug_1976), p. 23-33. The alternative energy planning chooses 
low temperature, renewable sources of energy, because they are 
the more suited to the final use of energy at local level. Hence, 
the question: “How much energy?” was followed by the 
question: “What kind of energy?” The debate made it clear that 
there exists.a distinction between two radically different ways 
of producing energy for a society. US Senate, Long-term energy 
planning, 1975, Washington; Amory Lovins, Soft Energy Paths: 


. Toward a Durable Peace (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1977). 


One may trace back the internal conflict within technology to S. 
Carnot who began his booklet on thermodynamic discussing 
energy planning for a society; moreover, he warned of energy 
crises and foresaw the great change in future society brought 
about by the widespread use of heat engines; and even more 
important, he suggested the criteria for achieving the greatest 
efficiency in energy transformations. 

Everett Bishop, Constructive Analysis (New York: Mc Graw-Hill, 
1967). Notice that the dominant mathematics, the so-called 
“rigorous” mathematics which was developed by both Cauchy and 
Weierstrass in the 19th Century, includes actual infinity even in the 
basic notion of limit. See Ervand G. Kogbetlianz: Fundamentals of 
Mathematics from an Advanced Point of View (New York: Gordon and 
Breach, 1968), App. 2. 

James R. Newmann, ed., The World of Mathematics (New York: Simon 
& Schuster1956) vol. 4. Anatol Rapoport, Strategy and Conscience 
(New York: Harper, 1964). Rapoport’s clever application of the 
game of prisoners’ dilemma to the armis’ race , carried on by the two 
super-powers. 

Michael Dummett, Elements of Intuitionism (Oxford: Claredon, 1977). 
Dag Prawitz and Peer-E. Melmnaas, “A survey of some connections 
between classical intuitionist and minimal logic”, in H. Arnold 
Schmidt, Kurt Schuette and Helmut-J. Thiele eds., Contributions to 
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Mathematical Logic (Amsterdam: North-Holland, 1968), p. 215-229. 
In the following I underline the negative words in a doubly negated 
statement in order to show its nature. 

Sigmund Freud, “Die Verneinung”, Imago, 11, 3 (1925) p. 217-221. 
It is well-known that also the theoretician of social conflicts, i.e. 
Marx, tried, by turning up it Hegel’s metaphysical dialectics, to 
obtain a new logical way of arguing; but unsuccessfully, although 
he made use of many double ‘negations. 

We have already remarked that in the energy debate, involving 
essentially scientific principles, there were two different and 
irreconcilable positions, of equal scientific validity; ie. nuclear 
energy planning and soft-energy planning. In fact, a similar division 
occurred in each applied scientific sector. A similar division is clear 


"in agriculture, between chemical-industrial agriculture on the one 


hand, and organic, or biodynamic, or permacultural agriculture 
etc., on the other. A similar division also exists in the health sector, 
between the dominant bio-chemical medicine and homeopathy, or 
acupuncture, or herbal medicine, etc.. In general terms, “alternative 
technologies” were invented and were claimed to be independent 
of dominant technologies. There is no easy definition of these 
alternatives; however some instances are the bicycle instead of the 
motor car, wooden instead of concrete houses, solar panels instead 
of the electricity for heating water. 

Isaac Newton, Philosophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica (London 
1687), p. 12. 

Lazare Carnot, Principes fondamentaux de l'équilibre et du mouvement 
(Paris: Deterville, 1803), p. 49. 

This remark was made by Norwood R. Hanson (“Newton’s first 
Law. A Philosopher’s door in Natural Philosophy”, in Robert G. 
Colodny, ed., Beyond the edge of certainty (Englewood Cliffs (NJ): 
Prentice-Hall, 1965), 6-28) who ingeniously produced an almost 
exhaustive analysis of the inertia principle. See also Antonino 
Drago, “A Characterization of the Newtonian Paradigm”, in Paul 
B. Scheurer, Guy Debrock, eds., Newton's Scientific and Philosophical 
Legacy (Dordrect Kluwer Acad. P., 1988), p. 239-252. 

Norwood R. Hanson, “Newton’s first Law... “ op. cit. 

Antonino Drago, “The birth of an alternative mechanics: Leibniz’ 
principle of sufficient reason”, in Hans Poser et al., eds., Leibniz- 
Kongress. Nihil Sine Ratione, 2001, Berlin, vol. I, 322-330; La riforma 
della dinamica di G.W. Leibniz, Hevelius, Benevento, 2003. In 
retrospect, Leibniz’ mechanics lacks two theoretical improvements; 
the introduction of the index of elasticity and the principle of virtual 
velocities (which was formulated by Bernoulli one year after 
Leibniz’s death). 

Gottfried W. Leibniz, “Letter” to Arnaud, 14/7/1686. As an 
improvement of Leibniz’ philosophy of science, see Antonino Drago, 
“The modern fulfilment of Leibniz’ program for a Scientia generalis”, 
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45. 


47. 


49. 


in Hans Breger, ed., VI Int. Kongress: Leibniz und Europa, Hannover, 
1994, p. 185-195. Also,Popper’s celebrated philosophy of science is 
interpreted as a new attitude inasmuch as it first made an implicit 
use of non-classical logic: Antonino Drago and Antonio Venezia, 
“Popper’s falsificationism interpreted by non-classical Logic”, 
Epistemologia, 30 (2007) p. 235-264. 

One may re-construct the entire history of theoretical Physics. For 
instance, the history of quantum mechanics is illustrated according 
to the pluralist view that first suggested Hermann Weyl. Antonino 
Drago, “Which kind of mathematics for quantum mechanics? The 
relevance of H. Weyl’s program of research”, in Claudio Garola, 
Arcangelo Rossi, eds., Foundations of Quantum Mechanics. Historical 
Analysis and Open Questions (Singapore: World Scientific, 2000), p 
167-193. 

See Antonino Drago, “Mathematics and alternative theoretical 
physics: The method for linking them together”, Epistemologia, 19 
(1996) p. 33-50. A crucial philosophical notion proves to be the 
incommensurability between two theories. Antonino Drago, 
“Incommensurability as a bound of hermeneutics in science”, in 
M. Fehér, O. Kiss, L. Ropolyi, eds., Hermeneutics and Science 
(Dordrecht Kluwer Acad. P., 1999), p. 135-155. “Mathematics and 
alternative theoretical physics”, op. cit. Nowadays many think of 
science as a variety of “scientific models” by means of which one 
sketches reality. In the present paper the word “model” has a more 
precise meaning; here, there are four models only, each having its 
own peculiar features, which can be traced back to a pair of choices 
regarding the two options, which constitute the foundations of 
science. 

Johan Galtung, “Cultural Violence”, Journal of Peace Research, 27, 3 
(1990) p. 291-305. 

My motto sums up the paper by Paul K. Feyerabend,: “Philosophy 
of Science 2001”, in Robert S. Cohen, Marx W. Wartofsky, eds., 
Methodology, Metaphysics and the History of Science (Boston: Reidel, 
1984), p. 137-147. 

Of course, the alternative science does not concern the experimental 
laws, but only the foundations of a scientific theory; i.e. the 
mathematical techniques for formalising the experimental laws, 
the theoretical principle for understanding them systematically, 
the organization of them and the logic for arguing about them. 

It is by attributing to science a monopoly on the truth that some 
scientists want answer by means of scientific tenets the question 
whether the nature of man requires wars (Unfortunately, in 1986 
Unesco replied to these scientists by claiming a higher monopoly, 
on the eae acer see Sevilla spel in http:// 





293-303, him Seas july 10h 2009). The same holds ue for the 
question of the scientific validity of religion. 
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50. Lanza del Vasto, Les Quatre Fléaux, op. cit.. 

51. Recently, Lanza del Vasto’s thinking has been studied in an 
accurate way. Donatella Abignente and Sergio Tanzarella, eds., Tra 
Cristo e Gandhi. L’insegnamento di Lanza del Vasto alle radici della 
nonviolenza (Milano: San Paolo, 2003). Citta di San Vito dei 
Normanni, ed., Lanza del Vasto e le Arti Visive (Fasano (BR): Schena, 
2007). Daniel Vigne, La Relation infinie. La Philosophie de Lanza del 
Vasto. I. Les Arts et les Sciences (Paris: du Cerf, 2008). Antonino Drago 
and Paolo Trianni, eds., La Filosofia di Lanza del Vasto. Un Ponte tra 
Occidente e Oriente (Milano: Il Grande Vetro / Jaca Book, 2009). 


DRAGO, ANTONINO was associated professor in History of 
Physics at Naples University “Federico II”; presently is teaching as 
contract professor at Florence University and Pisa University subjects 
concerning non-violence; he is a follower of Lanza del Vasto; on 
his legacy recently he organised two conferences and the proceedings 
have been edited by Jaca Book (Milan) and the Pozzo di Giacobbe 
(Palermo) respectively. His last book is on the People non-violent 
defence (Turin: EGA, 2006). 

University of Pisa and University of Florence Via Benvenuti 3 Calci 
56011, Italy, +39050937493 E-mail: drago@unina.it 
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Preface to the French edition (1957) 
of Hind Swaraj 


Lanza del Vasto* 


Tus SMALL WORK is fundamental. It is surprising that in France 
many of Gandhi’s writings have been published, and many, many 
more on Gandhi himself, yet this one, in which the germ of his whole 
doctrine lies, has been neglected. i 

The fact is that under cover of a gentle, uniform style it is extremely 
audacious. The fact is that the new Indian politicians have no desire 
to publish it and the Westerners no desire to receive it. Because it 
accuses the latter of maintaining a fiendish civilisation and it accuses 
the former of spoiling and enslaving their country under the guise of 

ing it. 

It is regrettable that this attack on Western civilisation wasn’t 
carried out more dramatically and eloquently. In truth, arguments 
put forward by certain Western thinkers are much stronger: La Rançon 
du Machinisme by Gina Lombroso, La Technique ou l’Enjeu du Siècle by 
Jacques Ellul, L'Homme ou la Machine by Lucien Duplessis, the chapters 
which deal with this subject in both of my Pilgrimages! and in the 
Dialogue de l’Amitié, Gog et Magog by Paul Scortesco, all certainly go 
much farther in this sense and they come up against the same deafness 
of our contemporaries who do not want to listen, no matter what 
tone you use, and in any case they do not want to do anything. 

In Gandhi it is not so much the strength of his arguments as the 
strength of the truth in his life, it is that which brings about conviction. 
As regards his rejections, they are the other side of his faith. Whoever 
has faith in non-violence has to know, recognise and accept the 
rejections and renunciations it implies. 


++ tt 
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Gandhi is not a philosopher, sociologist or historian and his critique 
of our civilisation is not the result of a study or a system. It has its 
roots in personal experience and religious conviction. This is what 
explains the character of this critique and, if you want, its faults - and 
its force despite its faults. : 

The experience is that of a deception, the overturn of an intense 
curiosity, an irresistible attraction, and an admiration which goes 
back to the source of first memories and becomes imbedded in 
infancy. For Mohandas the child, then the schoolboy, then the 
student, English, Modern Civilisation - that is Power and Freedom. 
Still more it is Liberality, Tolerance, freshness of Spirit, the daring 
of invention, discovering, enterprise. It is Reason, it is justice in 
actions and science in thoughts... It is an object of astonishment 
and envy. It is a Master you detest with admiration, a model you 
imitate disowning yourself. For if you come back to yourself you 
blush to see yourself humiliated, enslaved, stagnating in 
destitution, inertia and decrepitude in the midst of an enslaved, 
humiliated people, impeded in all actions of your life by routine 
observances and superstitious restrictions, confined, to 
understanding incantations, halted in impulses of the heart by 
barriers of caste, rites, Beliefs and fears of spiritual contamination. 


++ tt 


Three sins stained Gandhi’s childhood. Egged.on by a bad 
companion at school, he ate meat. He bought some tobacco and 
smoked it. Finally, he allowed himself to be dragged off to a house 
of ill-repute. These three sins called up three others: he lied to 
cover up his misdeeds. He stole in order to contribute to the 
debauchery. Then he despaired and was ready to commit suicide. 
But fear held him back and, with God’s help, truth made him free: 
he confessed everything in writing to his father and, much later 
on, to us in his autobiography 

But as to the reason for these successive falls the story is not quite 
clear. It is certainly not to the weakness of the flesh that the sinner 
gives iñ~Rather it is to the shame of being weak and submissive. He 
does not-find, and he is not looking for, pleasure, but he is pursuing, 
it seems, the search for Strength and Freedom. The child tells himself 
vaguely that to become strong and free he has to be able to infringe ` 
the Hindu interdicts and be like “the mighty Englishman who, because 
he eats rare steak, beats the puny Indian”. Later on he recounts how, 
as a young man, he sailed for England. Yet he does not show us clearly 
enough the reason for the voyage, he only gave us the rational motive 
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which had convinced his family members and their advisers to allow 
him to leave: to crown his studies with a degree in London and open 
up a brilliant career for himself as a barrister. 

Then all of a sudden the elders of his caste command him to 
renounce the voyage which they think could be risky for his purity 
and contrary to their traditions. Since he stood up to them and 
persisted, they excommunicated him. An extremely grave 
condemnation for a Hindu, enough to destroy a career, mess up one’s 
life and compromise a family and their descendants. Yet the stubborn 
young man carried on without batting an eyelid. He left his elder 
brother to.sort it out as well as he possibly could. We can only think 
that passion is stronger and more obscure than worries about finding 
a good job. We can only think that he needed that severance to get his 
freedom; and that he had to look for that freedom in England. 


tet 


A superficial reader can smile to himself about the future Mahatma 
arranging his tie, raising his chimney-pot hat to greet himself in the 
mirror, treading on his toes dancing the polka and putting up with 
other trials and setbacks with a view to becoming a perfect gentleman. 
Yet there was no vanity or futility in those toilsome beau monde ways. 
There was only the same serious question: where is the key to British 
power and freedom hiding? Is it in the Commercial Trade Treaty? or 
inside the stiff collar and the cup of tea? 

Before leaving he had sworn an oath to his mother that he would 
observe chastity and remain vegetarian. Here lay the seed of his 
strength: for this restraint alone made him a being apart,,a loner in 
the turmoil of the great cities, a meditator in the midst of the bustle, 
a witness waiting for his vocation to be revealed: non-violence, 
formidable sweetness to which the Empire was going to have to give 
up half of its lands and peoples. 

Yet nothing for the moment would lead one to suspect that the 
greatest revolutionary of the times to come lay in that shy, awkward, 
attentive, smiling foreigner who was so earnest about conforming to 
all those English traits. Conforming with all the seriousness he was 
capable of, not to imitate, not for ambition or to please, but to ` 
understand. Till the day he understood there was nothing to 
understand: that where he was looking for a mystery to unravel there 
was nothing but emptiness, an error, a lure to reject. 


+e be 
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The first discovery he made on arriving in London was that the 
Englishman is nothing more or less than a man. This Rakshasa (demon 
in Hindu mythology) with the red hair, this being “who presents 
himself with a steak in his right hand and a whisky in his left” - or, if 
we want, this powerful hero, free and sovereign is nothing but a 
man like us. He is also quite a small man, quite kind, full of delicacy 
and reticence, fancies, humors; capable of blushing, being moved, 
attachment, amusing himself with puerile jokes, full of faults, in short 
absolutely worthy of pity and love. 

What relationship is there between this pinky-white very human 
being and the formidable Metropolis that rules the waves and the 
continents? Might one think that the greater the civilisation, the smaller 
the civilised? l 

The thoughtful, dismayed Indian watched the crowds dispersing 
in the streets like a perpetually panic-stricken herd. Brutish, dazed 
passers-by looking bewildered or with a dull gaze, scowling or 
anxious-looking, head bent forward as if about to fall - were these 
people the conquerors, free and sovereign? 

Damp hovels in the East End, suffocating smoke and infernal din 
of the factories, blast furnaces in wells, mines without daylight and 
foggy docks - were these the dwelling-places and the surroundings 
of a people who were conquerors, free and sovereign? No desert 
depresses the sight as this dark capital in the rain and soot. And it is 
the whirlwind all the riches of the world are sucked into. What toils 
and trafficking, what voyages and discoveries, what wars, havoc, 
adventures and glory: the peoples of America and Australia wiped 
out, those of Africa led in millions to slavery, the India of fabulous 
treasures devastated from top to bottom and doomed to starvation - 
and from all that profit and triumph: that heap of black things in the 
fog! ; 

: I can easily see the conquered, but where are the conquerors? The 
conquered are us. We the coloured people, the people of the islands, 
forests or mountains; of the cities of golden domes, savage people 
dancing around the fire; sumptuous, refined peoples; pious, sage, 
peaceful peoples - though we were so different to them, they fell 
upon us like a scourgel They broke us through war and corrupted us 
through peace. Those who stood up to them perished, but those, like 
us, who gave in to them have known perhaps a worse fate: they lost 
their souls. They did not only subjugate us, they bought us! They did 
not only exploit us, they seduced us! They made us work to profit 
them and fight for their flag. They made us lose our faith to cram us 
with their ideas. They destroyed our arts and crafts to clutter us up 
with their cheap junk. They made us become disgusted with our 
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costumes, customs, feasts, songs. Inthe end they made us believe 
that nothing would be more desirable for us than to be them. And so 
we died to ourselves! 


ete eb 


But where are the conquerors? When you look the authors of so 
much evil in the face you see not so much malice as unhappiness. 
They find themselves more-needy than those they-have despoiled 
(their trouble being they need too much). They find themselves more 
enslaved than those whose masters they have made themselves (lack 
of direction being the lash that drives them at random), attached to 
their earnings and their rights, bound by timetables, pressed by 
everything that surpasses them, yoked to their machines and rushing 
around in their vehicles, restrained by checks and rules; on their 
foreheads they carry the mark of slavery: stupidity, rebellion and 
despair. 

I see the slaves but where are the masters? 

Yes, our masters’ masters where are they? f 

Who is the keeper of power and freedom? = 

Is it you, great concocters of business, entrepreneurs, financiers, 
more opulent, they say, than the King of Golconda and more invincible 
than Tamerlaine? 

By the way, where are they? You do not see them they are so grey 
and normal-looking. They dress like everyone else and scuttle about 
more hunched than the others under the invisible lash, persecuted by 
worries and exhausted by haste more than anyone else, possessed by 
what they possess and more by what they do not possess but will 
earn tomorrow. 

Is it you Politicians, Ministers, Governors? I only see marionettes 
and I see the strings that move them: interests, opinions, transactions 
and intrigues. They represent the people like marionettes represent 
characters. How shall the ignorance of the many, the folly of the masses 
and the lottery of the vote produce the wisdom, dignity and 
independence of the leader? The leaders are led by what they are in 
charge of, there is no direction, right nor uprightness. 

So, masters and free men are you the few rich who, in this beehive, 
have nothing else to do except enjoy the good things in life as though 
you were the supreme culmination and cream of this world? If free are 
they who do what they want, what can the freedom be of those who 
have nothing to do and whose least whims are so quickly fulfilled 
they can hardly find something to desire? They can only suffer the 
demands of their state, which are to enjoy without letting up. But 
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desire satisfied beyond measure results in disgust, and continual 
pleasure in boredom. They are reduced to drinking without being 
thirsty, eating and wishing for an appetite which is lacking, playing at 
love without love, sweating while playing golf in order to take a rest 
from relaxing, travelling without any purpose and because their 
happiness is always to be found elsewhere, reading in order to amuse 
themselves and empty their minds of all thoughts, yawning at balls 
and the theatre. And doubtlessly one day they will Kill themselves, 
not having found any other way out of the extreme misery of not 
having any reason to exist. 

Voila, at the centre of the whirlwind the emptiness called futility. 


ed 


Gandhi made a second discovery in England: he discovered India. 
He realised at the start that India aroused intense curiosity and 
irrepressible attraction among the English. It was an enigma, a subject 
for reflection and at times veneration. The more superficial socialites 
fell silent, as though fascinated, the more sceptical stopped laughing 
and thinking, overcome by the thrill of sacred horror. 

If, when he disembarked, he had feared he would have to deal 
with British coolness and haughtiness and see himself treated as a 
pariah, happily he was quickly disabused. His origin aroused 
everyone’s interest and the respect of many. For those who approached 
him it went without saying that an Oriental necessarily possesses 
powers of divination and magic, and the key to the deepest mysteries. 
They questioned him unremittingly about the transmigration of souls, 
astral travel, trances and ecstasy, about beds of nails and the 
Kamasutra. 

He had a hard time refusing, excusing and defending himself, 
invoking his ignorance with the sincerest modesty. He saw people 
inclined to believe everything except his ignorance. Yet it was true 
that he knew little about his own religion - and he did not want to 
know anything about many things. He only wanted to believe in things 
that reason could prove, the heart approve and which could be put 
into practice. He was astonished at the credulity of that irreligious 
West, as though all the accuracy and lucidity it is capable of had been 
swallowed up in the outside world, as it were, in calculating 
measurements and planning, and nothing more was left to turn 
towards the world of the spirit and eternal life except vague 
aspirations, futile languor, confusion and inanities. 

However, he met some English people who stood out from the 
rest for their admiration for the Indies, which could only be compared 
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to a loving passion, but a passion which lasted a lifetime. Some of 
them, pupils of Max Muller, expressed it by a patient study of Sanskrit, 
by deciphering and criticism of texts; the others, who called themselves 
Theosophists, through a religious way which embraced all religions 
and of which Brahmanism was the root; a religion without services, 
commandments or obligations, but not without dogmas and wonder, 
not without fables, of course, or miracles. He listened to them willingly, 
both of them, trying to learn. Nevertheless, the former did not manage 
to teach him even the rudiments of their academic erudition, and the 
latter were not able to convert him to their fanciful religion. He owed 
a lot to both of them, for he received from them the Gita and the 
Upanishads in English translations, so he could read them. He did 
not need twenty years of grammar, like the former, to understand, 
nor to believe in unusual phenomena, like the latter. He read, he was 
moved, he believed. 

He understood that the Hindu tradition far from presenting an 
obscure, confused jumble was like a limpid, blazing obvious fact, once 
you had gone back to its origins. It can be summed up in three 
teachings: 

There is only one truth: know yourself. Those who know themselves, 
know others, know the world, know God. Those who do not know 
themselves do not know anything. 

There.is only one power, freedom, justice: master yourself. Those 
who master themselves have conquered the world. 

There is only one Good: love others as yourself, in other words as 
though they were you. 

All the rest is form, illusion, futility. 


+++ 


This enigma of Western Civilisation, which he had stumbled upon 
during his infancy, and of which studies and travels had only shown 
him the dark sides and contradictions, was all of a sudden penetrated 
by a shaft of light. The clearest replies to the questions of today came | 
from the depths of time: he found it in the texts of Tradition. He only 
had to base himself on their measure to gauge the disturbing grandeur 
of the modern world and its unexpected wretchedness. 

The Westerner fully deserves to be the dominator of the earth, 
for he possesses all the talents and gifts, he is capable of great feats 
that other peoples were only able to attribute to their gods. There is 
only one thing he is not capable of: that is to sit down for five minutes 
and look at himself with his internal eye. This trait alone explains the 
civilisation that came out of him, hollow-sounding and glossy fake, 
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and all the wrongdoing and unhappiness that came out of it. He is 
without a doubt the most intelligent and, without a doubt the least 
wise man the earth has ever carried in her womb. Almost all the great 
men that were his models were genial madmen, indictable offenders 
worthy of the straitjacket and the padded cell. That is why his whole 
civilisation is a genial madness. 

His passion for strong liquor and sexual excess show that in 
place of searching for himself, he is only trying to lose and forget 
himself. The majority of his great business affairs, heroic gestures, 
and also of his good works are only loss and oblivion. His capacity 
for work, his audacity in exploration and invention, his valour in 
war come not so much from exceptional strength of spirit as an 
extraordinary need to flee from himself. The fast, noisy, explosive 
machines he makes and which he loves more than bread, goodness 
and rest do not fulfil any other need except that of seeing himself 
propelled outside himself and perpetually dazed. If he were able 
to sit himself down five minutes to reflect, he would know that 
accelerating all modes of transport you only get trouble, accidents 
and delays, you do not gain time - but the argument has no value 
for those who are seeking not the time to grow and blossom but 
the dizziness of loud bangs. His fear of solitude, his hatred of 
silence, his intense attachment to money show that he is incapable 
of drawing anything out of the depths of himself and are the 
driving forces of his incessant activity. His zeal for conquering the 
world is a direct consequence of his inability to master himself, so 
much so that he brings chaos and corruption everywhere. 

The extent and precision of his physical knowledge is only the | 
effect of a gaze perpetually fixed on space or emptiness-between- 
things: on his own being, on his path and on his goal. This knowledge 
has nothing to teach him, it can only give him power, which is perilous 
in the extreme, to manipulate things and keep him suspended outside 
himself in outer emptiness. 

He has misused his intelligence and forgotten his Creator - there 
it is, denounced in a nutshell, the Sin of the West, unpardonable 
because it is a sin against the Holy Spirit. By dint of turning towards 
matter what was made to elevate itself to God, by dedicating to profit 
what was devoted to praise, he has even arrived at disintegrating the 
Atom, which is much the opposite of Adoring God and of eternal life. 

But we had not reached that point yet in those years (1889): the 
memory was still near of the small beribboned train where Queen 
Victoria was sat beside her dignified spouse, both of them smiling, 
greeting the crowd along the tracks with a wave of the glove or hat; 
and the crowd acclaiming the sovereigns and the sovereigns smiling 
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at the crowd and all of them together greeting the smiling, sovereign 
Progress, while to their voices blended those of the great poets, great 
thinkers, great leading spirits of the age; whilst only the young 
Easterner dared to cast his gaze to the end of the track where the 
white flash of an explosion revealed the great charnel-houses of the 
twentieth and twenty-first centuries. . 

“There is nothing to do but wait for this civilisation to destroy 
itself.” He thought. 


+++ 


A short while later he made a third deeply-moving, decisive discovery; 
The Gospels. Going beyond courage in sweetness, beyond force in 
goodness, beyond the Law in grace, beyond oneself in infinite love - 
it was really the supreme accomplishment of the Dharma and the End 
of the Vedas. Poverty which is bliss of the spirit, detachment which 
demands freedom, purity of heart where truth is reflected, hunger 
and thirst for justice while waiting for the Kingdom of God on earth, 
the joys and glories of sacrifice and Witnessing - all this went straight 
to his heart and needed no other proof in the face its clear reason 
except being simply enounced. 

“What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer 
the loss of his own soul?” [Matthew 16: 26] Here in a nutshell the 
wretchedness of western greatness. 

Gospel means Good News. It is the good news for those this 
civilisation crushes: it is the news that it is condemned and its end is 
nigh. Take the Sermon on the Mount, but the other way round: for 
each of its truths and precepts make the positives negative and vice 
versa and you will get the exact portrait of this world’s Modern 
civilisation which, as if to mock the heavens and take blasphemy to 
the limit, calls itself “Christian”. The very same ones it had taught 
“Go, therefore, make disciples of all the nations” [Matthew 28:19], 
bring them the truth which frees, charity which saves, peace - the 
very same ones scurried all over looking for gold, slaves for their 
plantations, for their factories and mines and they taught 
licentiousness and irreligion by example. Whilst they had been taught: 
“Seek first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all these 
things will be given to you as well” [Matthew 6:33], they established 
the cult of Mammon and invited religion to justify their abuses and 
bless their cannons as well. 

Where they should have brought the word of God they sold 
alcohol and scattered bombs. While they had been taught to turn the 
left cheek if they had been struck on the right one, they practised the 
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art of striking the enemy dead before even seeing them, which made 
them invincible. They brought the Gospels in their trucks in order to 
preach resignation to the survivors as well. But, it has been said: All 
` who draw the sword shall die by the sword [Matthew 26:53]. It a 
been said: The Prince of this World has already been judged [Jo 
16:11]. God’s chastisement is the unhappiness man falls into because, 
of his wickedness. It is the chain he forges for himself, the instrument 
of his death which he himself manufactured. 


+t + 


The great Capitals of Modern Civilisation have already been struck: 
Enoch the great industrial town founded by Cain (Genesis 4:17). Babel 
(Genesis 11:1-9) and its tower to celebrate the union, still to come, of 
all peoples. Sodom (Genesis 19) who in an unprecedented sacrilege 
laid hands on the angelic powers of the Spirit and, abusing them, 
wanted to gain profit and pleasure from them. Babylon, the Great 
Prostitute (Apocalypse 17), here all goods, pleasure and honour were 
obtained with money... They have to fall so that the Reign may come. 
Then the meek shall inherit the earth. 


} 
+ 


Here are the strong points of Gandhi’s attack where his critical lucidity 
borders on the prophetic. When he says: “Tt is necessary to realize 
that machinery is bad. We shall then be able gradually to do away 
with it”, Gandhi is well ahead of his century of Progress, and also of 
ours. When he says: “Machinery is the chief symbol of modern 
civilization; it represents a great sin”, he does not engage in a mean 
calculation of advantages and drawbacks - he goes to the core of the 
problem and looks at the wicked misusing their intelligence and 
forgetting their Creator “forging their servitude and fabricating their 
- death”. He does not wait to see machinery make that which will 
destroy everything it makes and all the manufacturers to boot, he 
does not wait for the Bomb to grasp the meaning of the whole business 
and to foresee its end. It is enough for him to understand that 
Machinery which does life’s deeds without life is a counterfeit of life 
and a way of going against life. It is enough for him to understand 
that Machinery is the opposite of conscience and that the intelligence 
which becomes attached to production in place of seeking the truth, 
the way and salvation, turns away from God to sink into the external 

It is enough for him to remark that the only reason for all that 
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work done “to save work”, for all that time wasted to “gain time”, is 
the lust for lucre, enough for him to know that financial gain is quite 
the opposite of love to conclude that all of it leads to death. 


tte 


What remains is to examine the weak points and explain them. It 
seems to us that they are: the attacks on the British Parliament, against 
Lawyers, Doctors and Schools. 

The British Parliament in the seven hundred years that it has been 
in existence has not, as far as we know, led the United Kingdom to 
ruin. There is no lack in the West of institutions more suited to the 
terms “sterile” and “prostitute” than it. Never have bloody tyrants 
lacked who have no shame of any vain chatter, nor has there been a 
lack of National Assemblies where discussions turn into boxing 
matches or circus clownery. 

Lawyers and Judges, Doctors, Teachers often, not to say always, 
deserve their salary and our respect. So many intelligent, honest and 
even devoted men have honoured these professions founded on 
service and not on profit that you could find the Master of non- 
violence’s statement of charges unjust. 

He would have been better off attacking the idle who live off 
other people’s work: army servicemen of whom the best humanity 
can expect is that they remain unnecessary; the overactive jobbers, 
those who corner the market in goods and commodities, speculators, 
Casino and Stock Exchange gamblers who build their fortunes on 
bankruptcies, crashes and crises; political agitators whose glory is 
made up of scandals, upheavals, assassinations and arson; traffickers 
in arms, strong liquor and smoke who fatten up the death, the 
degradation and madness of others; the peddlers of talk, promises, 
buffoonery, obscenity, leisure, trivial or fake objects; all those to whom 
society gives legal instruments to crush, lead astray and despoil their 
neighbour and receive, besides, public applause and maybe the 
appreciative mutterings of their victims. 


+++ 


But we risk being unjust towards Gandhi’s severity regarding 
Lawyers, Doctors and Teachers if we do not see the other side of his 
lofty idea of their dignity and if we believe it only strikes at human 
weakness. What he finds dishonest in the most honest of them is that 
they turn what should be seen as a vocation and priesthood into a 
profession. Finally, Gandhi speaks from experience and what he did 
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in those three orders serves to reinforce or correct what he says about 
them. 

He was an attorney for more than twenty years. What is more, he 
tried to be an attorney without cavils, lies and even secrets. It is in 
exercising this profession that his character and destiny begin to take 
shape. The attorney’s task is to avoid trials. His service is to reconcile 
the parties through explanations, approaches and offers. At the bar 
he is the defender of the innocent, he who responds for the other. His 
tongue is at the service of the truth, not of the client?. As regards the 
judge, he is a sage whose sentence is a solution and teaching - not an 
automatic distributor of years in the dungeon and lashes. But here he 
clashes less with man’s imperfections than with the spirit of Western 
Law (very different from that of both Manu and Moses), the Judicial 
Machinery and the problem of earnings, which is its driving force. 
This rigour did not destroy his career at all. On the contrary, it 
prospered. Setbacks were not among his grievances. If he closed his 
office down it was not out of disgust or despair, but because he had 
become his people’s attorney. For this he had chosen the dock and 
prison bars. 

He had wanted to become a doctor out of love for life, respect for 
nature and pity for all suffering. Mainstream Western medicine was a 
horror to him because of its brutality and indiscretion. He tried hard 
to get away from it, sometimes at the risk of his life. He tells how he 
saved his son through an audacious cure of his own invention, how 
he took his dying wife away from a clinic and cured her. We have 
always known him looking after close friends and relatives or some 
` peasant in the neighbourhood. But first of all he found the “Key of 
Health” for himself and, frail though he was at birth, he lived till he 
was murdered as he was approaching his eightieth year. He talks of 
hospitals in the pages as though they were sores just like illnesses - 
yet he himself founded a hospital at Sevagram. For Gandhi the doctor 
is he who cures the patient and not the illness, who cures him of the 
dreadful habit of being ill. The doctor looks for the root of the illness 
which - save in exceptional cases - is sin, error, ignorance. Is it an 
excess of food or a lack of breath? A relaxing of manners and 
cleanliness - or rather, of the imagination? Is it lust or anger that 
burn? Laziness or cowardice that spoil? Avarice that retracts or envy 
that poisons? The fake doctor, the mercenary and servant of the illness, 
makes use of medicines to remove the effects of the illness and rejects 
the warning signs, and in doing so allows the poor wretch to sink 
deeper and deeper in his unsound life. But the real doctor makes use 
of the illness to lead his brother towards purification and wisdom. 

As regards the pages on education people will read later on, 
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nothing is easier than to misinterpret them. One could believe Gandhi 
wishes to leave the people slumbering in ignorance. Actually, he 
preferred them to be left to their traditions rather than disturb, daze 
and damage them bythe ill-considered introduction of foreign 
“education”. It is the hold of Civilisation over childhood he refuses, 
not Education. But in order to understand well what he wishes to 
say, we should be aware that he was one of the most attentive, 
informed, advanced educationalists of the century. The Sevagram 
school bears testimony to this. But education goes infinitely further 
than school and school years: it lasts a lifetime - and maybe longer. 


tee e 


Let us come back to his attack on Parliament. Gandhi affirms with 
conviction that a mediocre parliament is worth more than Power 
without parliament. I do not think he disagreed that the British 
parliament-was the best or one of the best among others. But it is 
precisely because that ancient, well-known Assembly envied and 
copied by everyone is as good as we can get - that is why the 
accusations he levels at it take on their weight. If I am not mistaken it 
is the “Immortal Principles of Liberal Democracy” as the modetn West 
conceives them which are in question. p , 

First of all it is the illusion and error of Popular Representation: 
an illusion if one believes that the elected of the People represent the 
people’s wishes; an error if, seeing that they do not do so, you believe 
they should. Gandhi always, in reality and sometimes explicitly in his 
editorials, demanded the Leader’s independence in a virile manner. 
The Leader is there to guide his people and not to let himself be 
pushed, pulled or stopped by the Great Mass. He himself always 
submitted his plans to the approval of his conscience, not to that of a 
majority, and he was not at all afraid of being the only one to hold a 
particular opinion. 

He meditated on and took the great decisions of his life alone 
without even sharing the secret beforehand with those closest to him, 
and then one fine day at the head of the march he threw his followers 
and all the people into the enterprise in the manner of a war chieftain, 
a dictator or an absolute monarch. His conception of Authority is 
therefore fully royal and - to avoid unwelcome associations and 
confusion - let us say patriarchal. In fact the only title he willingly bore 
- and his heir after him - was the title Father*. For him to do good for 
the people was not “to do what the people want” nor “defend the 
people’s interests” - it was to make them do Good. 

He remained a Liberal (more than those Liberals in power) in the 
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sense that as a non-violent man, he forbade himself to impose his 
orders by force. If nobody followed him, maybe he would go ahead 
alone, maybe he would withdraw and wait. If some went astray, maybe 
he would punish himself for those who betrayed him, maybe he would 
call off the action right when it was on the brink of success, punishing 
all his followers as well as himself. But more often than not he was in 
command of his people as he was in command of his body. 

He remained democratic in that he deeply believed in that “voice 
of the people”, which is “the voice of God” (vox populi, Vox Dei), but 
he knew that, living in poverty in the midst of the poor, he was going 
to hear that voice rise from the centre of himself without the mediation 
of any institution. He was democratic more than the most advanced 
socialist due to his refusal for all privileges for himself the Leader. 
While an abyss separates the life of the labour leader, like that of the 
Comrade Commissioner, from that of the Comrade Worker, he, Bapu, 
lives in the village and has nothing that the least of the villagers does 
not have, so that the words of the Scriptures may be fulfilled: “If 
anyone wants to be the first, he must make himself last of all and 
servant of all” (Mark 9: 35). 

For the man whose heart is burning with charity it is almost 
intolerable to see Parliamentary debates ride over war and peace, the 
life of peoples and the hunger of the poor, to see the resolutions of 
the ballot, sham mechanics of the conscience, fall away. 

Electoral machine, legislative machine, executive machine, the 
ae of the State repelled the Mahatma, which he found as 

rbidding as a train. Gandhi rose to the occasion and without too 
many scruples boarded the train, not that the existence of the train 
was not detrimental, but you have to reckon with what is and endure 
what you disapprove till you are strong and free enough to do without 
it. He neared in politics in the same way: he passed through it on 
the way to his 

Vinoba, his successor, a step ahead, never boarded a train and he 
resolutely turned his back on the “Machinery of Formal Democracy”. 
Both of them, however, adopted the linguistic devices of liberal 
democracy and made great use of them in their speeches, for it is 
indeed necessary to speak the language of the time to make oneself 
understood by everyone. But to avoid constant misunderstandings it 

to me of great importance to point out the unusual meanings 
they gave it, which is not often done - that is, if it has ever been done. 
The hollow rhetoric of great orators, systems, utopias offeréd no 
attractions for them. “I don’t believe in organisations, I don’t concern 
myself with them: they have secretaries, offices, funds, but they don’t 
have a heart. I’m seeking the man, he who has compassion in his 
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heart” (Vinoba 1957). 

Whoever wishes to know more about Gandhi’s doctrine will 
benefit from taking up this book whose original title is Indian Home 
Rule or Hind Swaraj , another book which has a similar title is Vinoba’s 
Swaraj Shastra; some extracts can be found in the appendix to Gandhi 
to’ Vinoba: The New Pilgrimage.® 

Swaraj does not have the negative etymological meaning of 
Independence, it is not just a simple fact of no dependence on, it is Raj 
or Sovereignty over Swa or oneself. Mastery of oneself is, therefore, 
the principle of freedom, what makes the problem pass from the social 
to the spiritual plane. Political freedom and national independence 
are negative and fictional, real alone is the sovereignty of each person 

The Kingdom of heaven, there it is - not a utopia, abstraction or 
system. And first of all it is said: The Kingdom of Heaven, not complete 
Socialisation and mechanised paradise. It is neither utopia, nor 
abstraction, nor system. It is life. The Kingdom of heaven is like the 
father of a family, The Kingdom of heaven is like a wild mustard 
seed... It is like the measure of yeast put into three measures of flour 
so that the dough rises... It is present as well as future, it is on the 
earth as in heaven, it is life. The Kingdom of heaven is in your heart. 


+++ 


There explained, I think, are the blunders, gaps and weak points of 
this book. There the great, noble, strong things hidden within the 
weak points. 

Shall I speak of thè beauty found therein: immortal pages on means 
and ends which are like the seed and the tree ?; of history, its wars 
and crimes like “a record of an interruption of the course of nature”?; 
of civil disobedience and “the superstition that men should obey unjust 
laws”?; finally, on non-violence and courage in chapter 17: “It does 
not require the training of an army; it needs no jiu-jitsu. Control over 
the mind is alone necessary, and when that is attained, man is free 
like the king of the forest and his very glance withers the enemy.”? 

No, I leave you on the edge, I have already spoken too much. I 
apologise. 


Notes and References 


1. Lanza del Vasto: Pélerinage au sources, Denoel, Paris, 1943, Le Rocher, 
1993 (Engl tr.: Return to the Sources, Schocken, London and New 
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York, 1972); Vinoba, ou le nouveau Pélerinage, Denoel, Paris, 1954 
(English title: Gandhi to Vinoba: The New Pilgrimage). Actually, 
after this preface, Lanza del Vasto wrote a book on social theory and 
criticism of Western civilization: Les Quatre Fléaux, Denoel, Paris, 
1959. A synthesis of it in English is in the site www.wikilivres.info/ 
wiki/Pilgrimage_to_Non-violence. An anthology of his writings in 
English is: Make Straight the Way of the Lord: An Anthology of the 
Philosophical Writings of Lanza del Vasto, Knopf, New York, 1974. 
Other books by Lanza del Vasto in English are Pilgrimage to Source, 
Ahmedabad, Peace Reserch Center, Gujarat, Vydiapith; Definitions 
of Non-Violence, Weare NH, Greenleaf. Book, 1972; Warriors of Peace: 
Writings on the Technique of Nonviolence, New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf 1974. There is also a study of his communities by Mark 
Shepard: The Community of the Ark, A Visit to the Utopian Communities 
of Lanza del Vasto by. Simple Productions 1990,/ Ocean Tree book, 
Luc Dietrich and Lanza del Vasto: Dialogue de l’'Amitié,Laffont, 1942, 
19933. 

One day, having found out that a client had lied to him, not only did 
he plead guilty, but confessed serious frauds which were not part of 
the trial. He obtained a surprising success. 

Gandhi: “Bapu”; Vinoba: “Baba”. 

Dharmaputi declaration 1957. 

By Joseph Jean Lanza del Vasto. Another work by Lanza del Vasto 
on Gandhi's conception of power and India’s political life is “Indira 
Gandhi contre les gandhiens”, Nouvelles de l'Arche, 1975. 


* Translated by Gerry Blaylock. Additional notes by Antonino Drago 


LANZA DEL VASTO was an Italian aristocrat who met Gandhi in 
1937 and stayed with him in Sewagram for three months. Later, in 
an attempt to translate the Hind Swaraj perspective into reality he 
founded the Community of Ark in South-west France. For more 
details about del Vasto see Sibi K-Joseph’s paper ‘Community of 
Ark: Hind Swaraj Perspectives in Practice’ in this issue. 
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ABSTRACT 


Hind Swaraj is interpreted variously. If Gandhi had not achieved what all he 
did after he wrote it, Hind Swaraj might have been a forgotten text. The text and 
its spirit had been obviously relegated to the background everywhere since the 
course that humanity took was almost diametrically opposite to the one that 
Gandhi had suggested. In this paper, we have tried to examine the economic 
system visualised by Gandhi in Hind Swaraj for a society founded on non- 
violence and soul force. In Hind Swaraj Gandhi has tried to comment on the 

. problems that mar modern economic systems and traced them to certain 
fundamental human weaknesses and the goal of material plenty accepted by 
humanity. We have briefly reviewed Hind Swaraj with specific focus on Gandhi's 
understanding and critique of the prevalent economic system. Following that 
state of contemporary society under the modern economic system is briefly 
reviewed from the perspective of thoughts expressed by Gandhi in Hind Swaraj 
with reference to that of America and Europe. Finally, the contemporary relevance 
of Gandhian economic thought is examined. We conclude that in Hind Swaraj 
Gandhi has shown the fallacy of seeking happiness and fulfilment in individual 
acquisitive behaviour, and pointed out the need for encouraging people to seek a 
life of healthy self-esteem and a genuine meaning, and pitted the moral man 
against the economic man -which alone would enable the moral and spiritual 
growth of human society. 


Introduction 


Hp SWARAJ IS interpreted variously. If Gandhi had not achieved 
what all he did after he wrote it, Hind Swaraj might have been a 
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forgotten text. Not only did he lead the freedom struggle after his 
return to India in 1915, he also sincerely carried forward the agenda 
that he had laid down in the Hind Swaraj for building the new society 
that he had envisioned in it. Several constituencies - intellectuals, 
Congress leaders in India, religious and political leaders and scientists 
in the West - regarded Hind Swaraj as a fad or fancy of an individual. 
It was too idealistic even for those who were lenient to him and absurd `. 
for the hard ones. The book is on its centenary year (1909 - 2009). It ` 
may be said that the text and its spirit had been obviously relegated 
to the background almost everywhere as is evident from the course 
that the humanity has taken which is almost diametrically opposite to 
the one suggested by Gandhi in Hind Swaraj. Between now and then 
the human civilisation has witnessed two World Wars and massive 
destruction of places and killing of people have continued even after 
the Second World War. More people have died after the two Wars 
and they include not only soldiers but myriad innocent citizens. And 
the destruction continues. The United Nations has achieved only 
limited success. Often times the situation appears to be getting out of 
hand. The General Council of the UN has had to remember Gandhi. 
Gandhi's birth day - 2nd October - has been declared as International 
Day of Nonviolence and Peace. Gandhi stands vindicated. The agenda 
in Hind Swaraj is not as absurd or as idealistic as it was thought to be. 
It is not surprising that in this centenary year a fresh look is being 
taken at the text, its meanings and implications. 

Though a short book, the canvas of Hind Swaraj is large. The scope 
of this short paper is limited to an examination of the economic system 
that Gandhi visualised for a society that is founded on non-violence 
and soul force. It is interesting that the choice of an economic system 
also significantly impacts the scope of applying soul force and non 
violent means in building society. Economic system, although a sub- 
system, is indeed very powerful and it influences all other sub systems 
in a significant way. Gandhi wanted the economic sub system to be 
subservient to the political, social and cultural sub systems. Secondly, 
he wanted the economic system to be based on a strong ethical 
foundation. This was very logical to him because economic progress 
was not the ultimate aim of the humanity. Seven years after he wrote 
Hind Swaraj, he delivered a lecture in Allahabad where he elaborated 
on what he thought was the real quest of humanity. 

On December 22, 1916, he accepted Kapildeva Malaviya’s invitation 
to speak to the members of the Economics Society of Muir Central 
College Allahabad. Significantly, his lecture was entitled “Does 
Economic Progress Clash with Real Progress”? That is perhaps the 
nearest he came to comment upon Economics as a science and 
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discipline. Probably he said in a nutshell what he had to say about it. 
And while doing so he was acutely aware of his limitations in 
commenting on a discipline in which was not formally trained. Yet he 
thought that the people belonging to that discipline should ponder 
over what he had to offer. 


“Frankly and truly, I know little of economics, as you naturally 
understand it. Only the other day, sitting at an evening meal, a civilian 
friend deluged me with a series of questions on my crankisms. A he 
proceeded in his cross-examinations, I being a willing victim; he found 
no difficulty in discovering my gross ignorance of the matters. I appeared 
to him to be handling with cocksureness worthy only of a man who 
knows not that he knows not. To his horror and even indignation, I 
suppose, he found that I had not even read books on economics by such 
well-known. authorities as Mill, Marshall, Adam Smith, and a host of 
other such authors. In despair, he ended by advising me to read those 
books before experimenting in matters economic at the expense of the 
public. He little knew that I was a sinner past redemption. My experiments 
continue at the expense of trusting friends. But there come to us moments 
in life when about some things we need no proof from without. A little 
voice within us tells us, “you are on the right track, turn neither to your 
left nor right, but keep to the straight narrow way”. 


The tone he had set in the Hind Swaraj continued in his 1916 lecture 
on economics. He hardly changed it later, although he had said 
repeatedly that he never had any final view on anything. His 
experiments and experiences continued to give him new insights. He 
had categorically reiterated that to know his position on any particular 
matter, one should always refer to his latest writing or utterance. But 
he did not budge an inch from his views on Western civilization and 
economic order which he had expressed in Hind Swaraj in 1909. In his 
message for the February 1938 edition which was subsequently 
published in ‘Aryan Path’ he wrote that if he were to write the book 
again then he would only change the language here and there. He 
would change very little in the original position that he had taken in 
1909. The central thesis to which he adhered throughout his life was 
that he considered moral progress to be real p 

In Hind Swaraj Gandhi tried to comment on the problems that 
mar modern economic systems and traced them to certain human 
weaknesses and the goal of material abundance that humanity accepted 
as the ultimate objective to strive for. 

This paper follows the following schema. In section one, a brief 
review of Hind Swaraj is attempted with specific focus on Gandhi's 
understanding of the prevalent economic system and his criticism of 
it. In section two, the state of contemporary society which is based on 
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the modern economic system is briefly reviewed from the perspective 
derived from Hind Swaraj with special reference to American and 
European societal realities. In section three, the contemporary relevance 
of Gandhian economic thought is examined. 


I 


When Gandhi wrote Hind Swaraj economics was not his major concern 
or pre-occupation. Of course, there were several reasons why he wrote 
it and politics was obviously one of them, but not economics. (Parel 
“has enumerated Gandhi’s reasons for writing Hind Swaraj.*) 
Nevertheless, he had to comment on the political economy and it is 
there substantially. Gandhi encountered what he called “Modern 
Civilisation’. This was different from Western or European civilisation. 
He made this distinction more clearly in a letter he wrote to Polak on 
‘October 14, 1909 when Polak was visiting India to lobby for the cause 
of South African Indians.’ In this letter he made this point clearer and 
wrote, “There is no such thing as Western or European civilisation, 
but there is a modern civilisation, which is purely material”.* He 
considered railways, telegraphs, telephones and such inventions to 
be the symbols of modern civilisation which he thought were leading 
to strengthening the materialistic mindset of humanity. Thus, in Hind — 
Swaraj he criticised the Railways. 

In order to understand Gandhi’s views on the modern economic 
system as given in Hind Swaraj, it is necessary to take a broader view 
of the scope of economics. Gandhi did not specifically mention or 
comment on the elements of micro or macro economics, but broadly 
refers to production methods, consumptions, lifestyle and aspects of 
physical quality of life. 

Mode and Method of Production 


In Hind Swaraj Gandhi stated his view point on production methods 
towards the end of the book. It is the penultimate chapter and is 
titled ‘Machinery’. But by this time he had clearly laid down what he 
meant by civilisation and lifestyle. Therefore, his arguments on the 
methods of production were placed latterly in order to sum up his 
entire discussion on how society should set up its production 
mechanism. He firmly believed that the modern civilisation had 
resulted from the craze of machines and machine based production. 
It had both range and scale. Gandhi opposed both. Gandhi formulated 
his strong reservation against machine on the basis of an analysis and 
understanding of the British colonial exploitative system of collecting 
raw material from the colonies, feeding them into machines in England 
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especially the cloth industry in Manchester, and dumping the finished 
goods back in the colonies. Gandhi did a perceptive reading of R.C. 
Dutt’s Economic History of India. He was deeply moved by this analysis 
and the reality it bared about the nation’s economic predicament. 
Gandhi says, “I wept; and, as I think of it again, my heart sickens. It 
is the machinery that has impoverished India. It is difficult to measure 
the harm that Manchester has done to us. It is due to Manchester that 
Indian handicraft has all but disappeared.”° 

Gandhi held machinery responsible for destroying the Indian 
economy. He viewed machinery as the chief symbol of modern 
civilisation and considered it as sin. He then argued that production 
based on machinery was highly exploitative. The working conditions 
of labour in the factory environment were inhuman and exploitative. 
The owners of the mills and factories became rich at the cost of the 
labourers. Machine based production system increased income 
inequalities. It also led to urbanisation which created its own pressures 
and problems. Internal and external transport systems had to be set 
up. Railways and tram cars appeared due to this process. The need 
for electricity also came up due to machine based production and 
urbanisation. Since Gandhi was not an economist and as he was not 
formulating any economic theory, he did not formulate a thesis on 
production mode and methods as rigorously as the economists did. 
His formulation, however, can lead us to infer that he understood 
that machinery based production system promoted capitalistic-mode 
of production and led to exploitation of labour. 

Eventually, Gandhi also developed a thesis on decentralised 
production system drawing from the production systems that 
prevailed in India prior to British occupation. With the understanding 
he developed from reading R.C. Dutt and Dadabhai Naoroji (whose 
work ‘Poverty and Un-British Rule in India’ he referred to elsewhere) 
Gandhi saw that the extensive use of machinery would necessarily 
lead to the centralisation of production. It not only killed the local 
. skills and crafts and the entire production system, but also led to 
immiseration of the skilled persons in scattered rural areas. 

Krishna Kumar has linked Gandhi’s idea on machinery and 
consequent production system with education. He says that Gandhi 
located the problem of education in a different dialectic, that of man 
versus machine.® Man represented the whole of mankind, not just 
India, and the machine represented the industrialized West. In this 
context he views Gandhi’s ideas on basic education and the 
inttoduction of production processes in the school. As values, both 
self-sufficiency and autonomy were close to Gandhi’s heart. They 
belonged to his vision of a society based on truth and non-violence. 
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Financial self-sufficiency was linked to truth, and autonomy to non- 
violence. An individual or an institution that did not participate directly 
in the process of production for survival could not afford to adhere 
to ‘truth’ for long. Such an individual or institution would have to 
depend on the State to such an extent that would make violence, in 
one form or another, inevitable. 

Krishna Kumar then outlined Gandhi's core perception about the 
society. He says that basic education was an embodiment of Gandhi's 
perception of an ideal society as one consisting of small, self-reliant 
communities. Indian villages were historically self-reliant, and the 
great task then was to restore their autonomy and to create the 
conditions necessary for economic self-sufficiency and political dignity 
in villages. In Hind Swaraj Gandhi argued that Colonial rule had 
damaged the village economy, subjecting it to exploitation by city 
dwellers. Gandhi viewed industrialization as a threat to human sanity. 

Gandhi in Hind Swaraj tried to voice his serious concern against 
the type of political economy that was being pushed through by the 
British and through this book he wanted to put forth an alternative. 
In the context of science and industrialization, Gandhi appeared to 
have taken a strong view against the type of industrialisation that 
was taking shape in England and other countries. His vision of Indian 
society was that of a strong polity at the village level and the economy 
at that level was to be equally sound. He wanted strong and 
decentralised production systems that would take on the mighty 
power of industrialised economies devouring raw materials from the 
colonies and spewing finished goods back. He had also realised that 
the Indians with capital would go the same way as the British. Gandhi 
was very clear on both methods and mode of production. The method 
was ‘decentralised’ and the mode was a carefully selective use of 
machines around which the production had to be organised. And the 
methods and mode of production were to be determined by the values 
and the structure of the society. In this backdrop one should read and 
understand the chapters on railways, doctors and lawyers in Hind 
Swaraj. The central thrust of his arguments with respect to railways, 
doctors and lawyers was that they would promote centralised and 
exploitative economic systems and would result in the impoverishment 
of rural India. 


Railways 


The railways can be interpreted as one of the means of rapid 
transportations in today’s world. The case against railways becomes 
the case against these means and their characteristics. For Gandhi, 
‘Railways accentuate the evil nature of man’”. The Gandhi looked at 
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and evaluated the impact made by the railway in India Gandhi v 
against railways from different angles. Gandhi thought that Railwé 
had increased the frequency of famines as people sold grains to | 
dearest markets. Gandhi was hinting here at the widening of i 
market in the country. In the classical sense of the economics, t 
should have been an incentive for increasing both production a 
productivity. But initially until the supply responded to the pr 
stimulus, Gandhi’s contention would stand vindicated. People wot 
tend to sell more than supplying it to the local people for surviv 
The famous Bengal famine happened not because of lack of producti: 
but mainly due to lack of purchasing power of people. The gri 
obviously got stored with people who had purchasing power. 
Gandhi, however, seems to have overlooked another import 
argument that he could have made against railways. He missed i 
point which R.C. Dutt had made. British laid railway lines not 
provide good infrastructure in the country to improve producti 
and distribution of goods and service within and lead to econor 
growth. Their limited purpose was to mop up the raw material tl 
they required to transport it to England for their cloth mills. T 
second purpose was to transport wood and timber, which w 
necessary to build ships, and interestingly lay more railway lines 
the country. Further, when the investment decision was being ma 
alternative choice was building canal networks in the count 
According to Dutt this would have been a better choice because 1 
boat building, boatmen and employment around that would ha 
improved. Animal drawn carts also would have experienced increas 
business. Instead, Railways had displaced these labour intensi 
occupations. The British government also transferred the loss suffer 
by the Railways on to Indians. Until 1900, Indians ended up payi 
Rs. 40 crores to cover up the losses incurred by Railways. 
Gandhi’s more forceful contention was that Railways helped 
spreading epidemics like bubonic plague with more number of peo} 
travelling to far off places. It had become the distributing agency : 
the evil and it propagated evil. It made far, inaccessible holy places 
worship easily accessible to all. Gandhi talked about natu 
segregation. This is like populations being in quarantines. It is tr 
that if people did not travel as much as they do today, spread 
many diseases would have been contained to specific areas/sectio: 
In this sense one can say that Gandhi was correct on these counts. | 
know that the epidemic of birds’ flew that was detected in the E: 
Asian countries and threatened the whole world because of the fi 
modes of transportation. Similar is the case with H1N1 flue. The mo 
of travel is not limited to railways, but extends to aero planes. T 
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AIDS/HIV was confined to some African countries earlier but now it 
has acquired world wide access..The role that speedy transportation 
plays in spreading such diseases to pandemic level is now established. 
But migration has been man’s nature from appearance on earth. It is 
very unlikely that human specie will ever cease to migrate in spite of 
such adversities. Thus, on this score at least, Gandhi’s understanding 
was flawed. ; 

The important point Gandhi wanted to make was about the 
negative results of the increase in speed attained by the use of science 
and technology. Train was a quantum jump from the bullock cart or 
horse carriages. Gandhi also hinted at the possibility of speedy air 
travel and in chapter VI in Hind Swaraj he wrote: “it Has been stated 
that, as men progress they shall be able to travel in airships and reach 
any part of the world in a few hours”.8 The accessibility to far off 
places in recent times offered by speed has increased the chances of 
environmental destruction also. India is currently importing wood 
from East Asian countries. Due to railways British were able to 
transport wood from India to England and other colonies. Thus speedy 
travel hastens environmental catastrophe. In India, cheap travel has 
facilitated large number of people visiting religious places in 
environmentally sensitive areas. They have degraded the environment 
of.such places and depleted scarce resources. Huge plastic refuse, 
congestion, unplanned growth of the hotels and restaurants etc. have 
crossed the thresholds and resulted in pollution of all kinds. 

Increasing number of vehicles also pollute the air, making clean 
air a scarce, purchasable commodity. The number of respiratory 
diseases has gone up in recent times. The scepticism that Gandhi had 
about speed has come true. ‘As against the beauty of speed therefore, 
he posits the beauty of slowness.” Speed has become one of the 
tempting features of today’s means of transportation. Now, we have 
bullet trains and super sonic air planes. Speeding vehicles are not 
only dangerous to the drivers but also to others. Needless accidents 
and loss of lives because of speeding vehicles have become regular 
feature the world over. Exponential expansion in air traffic is one of 
the significant factors in climate change. The rationale of ‘the mad 
rush’ which Gandhi warned against, (what ever be its justification) is 
being seriously questioned by thinking people. It has been predicted 
that travel in future would be a luxury or recreation than for business 
and survival. But by then we would have caused huge and irreversible 
environmental costs on the humanity and on the planet. Gandhi's 
warning stands out! 

Nigam finds Gandhi’s attack on the railways and technology 
‘outlandish and excessive on the face of it.’!° But instead of reading 
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Gandhi as ‘an inveterate enemy of any attempt to improve human 
lives’, he defends Gandhi by telling us to read this in the manner of ‘a . 
poet’s attempt to dramatise the modern condition where humans have 
‘lost touch with being’.’ He further argues that when Gandhi, who 
had tried to make bridges between people and culture, argued against 
railways, he was trying to make us think about the substantial changes 
that ‘modernity has brought in its train.’ 


Lawyers and Doctors as service providers 


Lawyers are also important part of the modern exploitative system. 
Despite being a lawyer, Gandhi did not have high regard for lawyers. 
For him, ‘the profession teaches immorality, itis exposed to temptations 
from which few are saved’.!! Truth and Ahimsa are the pillars of 
Gandhian thought. Gandhi argued that the profession of lawyers ‘did 
not care for any of the fundamental values that should go with it. For 
him ‘the principle of ahimsa is hurt by every evil tought by undue 
haste, by lying, by hatred, by wishing ill to anybody.’ One of the 
important premises of Gandhi was not only purity of ends, but also 
purity of means. In the chapter XVI titled ‘Brute Force’, he had 
observed that “The means may be likened to a seed, the end to a tree: 
and there is just the same inviolable connection between the means 
and the end as there is between the seed and the tree...We reap exactly 
as we sow.’!3 The profession of law failed in observing the purity of 
means to achieve the desired (in many cases unjust) goals. “The latter’s 
(lawyer) duty is to side with their clients and to find out ways and 
arguments in favour of the clients, to which they (the clients) are 
often strangers. If they do not do so, they will be considered to have 
degraded their profession. The lawyers, therefore, will, as a rule, 
advance quarrels, instead of repressing them.”!4 

The lawyers’ profession, according to Gandhi, was not for service 
of the people, but to make them rich. Disputes would always please 
lawyers and often the pleaders manufactured them. Gandhi had 
labelled lawyers lazy and pretentious. He saw no logic in lawyers 
charging more fees than that of a barber. He had blamed lawyers for 
many Hindu-Muslim conflicts. The lawyers had also robbed many 
royal families in Hindustan. The greatest injury, according to Gandhi, 
that lawyers had inflicted was helping in tightening the grip of British 
rule in India. In his views, the British established courts not to benefit 
people, but to perpetuate their power. He considered law as a 
profession as degrading as prostitution. He did not spare the judges 
and labelled them as first cousins of lawyers. 

What is the status of today’s judicial system? Our judicial system 
has become the victim of a number of diseases. Corruption, delays, 
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unfair practices, astronomical costs of litigation are prevalent in the 
system. Corrupt practices are rampant and a huge back log of pending 
cases exists. If ‘justice delayed is justice denied’ is true, there is a 
large number of denial of justice. The judicial system is susceptible to 
several unfair influences. The astronomical costs in terms of time and 
money, of filing and fighting litigation in a court are beyond the reach 
of the weaker sections of the society. The society based on such system 
would naturally be unequal society. 

One may argue that Gandhi had taken a moral ground in the case 
of lawyers and we have only substantiated it by depicting the current 
reality and trends. This is true. For Gandhi even economics was not 
above ethics. He did not favour positivist economics. He believed 
and supported normative economics. Thus, in his economic system, 
norms assumed fundamental importance. In production and 
distribution systems, he could see and accept conflicts. But resolving 
conflict only on the basis of the provisions of the law book and that 
too by lawyers was something he did not and could not approve. 
Lawyers, and the parties in conflict all were human beings and 
vulnerable to lying, greed, cheating and fraud. Then there were legal 
procedures which are not comprehended by the common people and 
they get exploited by the lawyers. He tried and then recommended 
strong institutional arrangements in the form Lavaad — arbitration. He 
also used this institution to settle the textile strike of Ahmedabad in 
1920s. He admitted that the services of lawyers could be important, 
and some of them might be responsible. As he had already seen how 
the lawyers practiced he was not at all happy with them. 

It is being realised that the role of institutions have been crucial in 
resolving real world economic and non-economic issues. Institutions 
are defined as systems of rights, rules and decision making processes. 
According to the traditional institutional thought the causes and 
consequences of prevalent economical structures are the organisations, 
institutions, preferences, values etc.» There is a need to study modern 
civilisation as it has emerged in the West and as it is emerging in the 
developing countries now. The rules of the games depend upon the 
existing institutional framework. These can be reflected by the resource 
allocation decisions, division of labour and remunerations to the factors 
of production, thereby deciding the production, income and its 
distribution systems. Gandhi made a reference to the traditional 
institution of Panchayat in India which was powerful in settling legal 
disputes also. He knew that there was caste bias, but he also 
simultaneously introduced correction by arguing for removing 
untouchability. 

Sunit Kher says, “At a time when legal and professional standards 
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among both judges and lawyers have fallen woefully, it behooves the 
legal fraternity to bestir itself and infuse a moral tone into the 
profession by pledging itself with renewed vigour and deep devotion 
to the ideals and the precepts of Gandhiji and presenting him to the 
profession as a model truly worthy of closest emulation”.!® 

Doctors are also a very important part of the modern economic 
system as health service providers. Gandhi’s argument against doctors 
in Hind Swaraj emanates from his concern for the loss of self control 
over the senses. He saw modern doctors supporting and strengthening 
physical indulgence by patients. They never prescribe abstinence. 
‘Continuance of course of medicine must, therefore, result in loss of 
control over the mind’.!” Gandhi said: “I have indulged in vice, I 
contract a disease, a doctor cures me, the odds are that I shall repeat 
the vice... I would have acquired mastery over myself, would have 
been freed from the vice and would have become happy.”18 One of 
the eleven ashram vows for an individual was control over palate. In 
From Yeravda Mandir, he wrote: “the only thing needful is perpetual 
vigilance, which will help us to find out very soon when we eat for- 
self-indulgence, and when in order only to sustain the body. This 
being discovered, we must resolutely set our faces against mere 
indulgence.”19 

Gandhi called hospitals ‘institutions for propagating sin’. The care 
of the human body, for him, was at the cost of killing animals. The 
medical profession, according to him, was selected by people not to 
serve the humanity but to ‘obtain honours and riches’. The doctors 
would charge very high prices for preparations that would cost very 
less. In his view the quacks were better than the doctors. 

One who examines the state of the medical profession in today’s 
world can agree with Gandhi to a great extent. The neo-classical 
economics developed in the West is based on the assumption of the 
economic man. The utility maximising behaviour of the economic man 
reflects the phenomenon of unlimited and insatiable wants. The 
consumerist way of life imposes no restraint on the behavioural pattern 
of individuals. Science has proved that several diseases, including 
obesity, are the direct result of the individual’s unrestricted dietary 
habits. The advertising of some medical items has proved Gandhi 
correct to the hilt. Take an instance of Eno, the digestive. Eno 
producers encourage individuals to eat without any restraint, since 
taking Eno after food would cure indigestion!!! 

The experiments on guinea pigs, rabbits, rats and monkeys have 
been opposed by animal rights groups and those working specifically 
against cruelty towards animals. The huge budgets of trans-national 
pharmaceutical companies and resulting higher prices of medicines 
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are beyond the reach of poor patients. The fees of general physicians 
and consultant doctors are extremely high and the medical bill that 
the patient has to pay for hospitalisation has sky-rocketed. As Heredia 
had mentioned ‘the poor hardly benefit from these professional 
services, though they are often their victims’.”0 

Governance of individuals is best understood in institutional 
economics as the establishment, reaffirmation or change of institutions 
to resolve conflicts over basic values. It also explains that the choice 
of these institutions is a matter of social justice rather than of efficiency. 
It emphasises the social and historical context in which economic 
structures arise. Institutional economics finds the solution in change 
in social morality. It requires institutions, social relations and 
understanding of system to be changed. Institutions play a role in 
causing and solving the problems arising from interactions among 
economic and non-economic sectors. Gandhi’s thoughts on economic 
systems could be better appreciated when viewed in the framework 
of institutional economics. 


Consumption, Life Style and Physical Quality of Life 


We have touched upon the mode and methods of production and the 
emergence of services in modern economic system and Gandhi’s 
critique of it. Now we turn to the consumption side. Gandhi was the 
first thinker during the last 250 years or so to raise the issue of 
consumption in the analysis of economic systems. The development 
of economics as an independent discipline of social science took place 
with the transformation of the economies from agricultural and rural 
to industrial and urban. The main focus was production. Issues of 
distribution also engaged the attention of economists. It is important 
to appreciate that development of economics was more on supply 
side. Demand side analysis also received attention, but an implicit 
assumption was never brought to fore (Iyengar, 2008). The demand 
for goods and services were ever increasing and given at a point in 
time when it was being analysed. The analysis became restrictive 
because economics does not bother how these demands are generated 
and how it will impact the social and environmental issues. In Chapter 
VI of Hind Swaraj Gandhi addresses this question directly and makes 
a value judgment. He commented on what we in India understand as 
the basic necessities for human survival namely, roti, kapda aur makaan 
— food, clothing and shelter. It is very perceptive on Gandhi's part to 
have put forth this significant point. 

In Chapter VI on ‘Civilisation’ Gandhi recalled how people 
thought that living in better built houses, wearing a variety of clothing, 
and wearing shoes were all part of being civilised. Instead of spears, 
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people carried revolvers containing five or more chambers. Ploughing 
land with steam engines and thus making more wealth was hailed as 
a sign of civilisation. Flying from one place to another was considered 
the height of civilisation. He visualised the future in the following 
manner: “Men will not need the use of their hands and feet. They will 
press a button,.and they will have their clothing by their side. Another 
button, and they will have their newspaper. A third and a motorcar 
will be waiting for them. They will have variety of delicately dished 
up food ... Formerly, when people wanted to fight one another, they 
measured between them their bodily strength; now it is possible to 
take away thousands of lives by one man working behind a gun from 
a hill. This is civilisation” .21 
Gandhi observed that what modern civilisation had done with 
the help of machines is to offer unlimited scope to eat, clothe and 
relax in life with bodily comfort as the sole focus. Modern civilisation 
had not helped man to improve self, elevate and exalt the ethical and- 
spiritual standards which would help achieve ‘moral progress’. Gandhi 
wrote: “Formerly, men were made slaves under physical compulsion. 
Now they are enslaved by temptation of money and of the luxuries 
that money can buy.”” The attention on the body is made supreme. 
This value has been perpetuated by the modern civilisation. 
Gandhi's understanding of the physical quality of life as reflected 
in Hind Swaraj is different from that of what has been understood in 
modern civilisation. For Gandhi physical quality of life implied a 
healthy mind first which would train the body to live more closely 
with nature and employ physical labour everyday. In modern 
civilisation, physical quality of life implies good health and educational 
standards and provision of basic survival securities. Thus, the health 
and education systems that have evolved in modern civilisation focus 
on body (health) first. He criticised doctors for ‘not advocating a life 
style that would persuade people to train the mind and body 
simultaneously to live in harmony with nature and use natural elements 
for cure in the event of sickness. He would consider sickness as body’s 
imbalance with nature. Modern medicine has made efforts to make 
the world disease free and achieve longevity. Modern health science 
also suffers from positivism and super - specialisation has serious 
implications vis-a-vis holistic health approach. The untiring and 
persistent preoccupation with bodily comfort was what Gandhi 
criticised most in Hind Swaraj. In his December 1916 Lecture at 
Allahabad, he introduced the concept of voluntary poverty. The saints 
and reformers he referred to in his lecture were, during their times, 
living examples of beings who courted voluntary poverty in order to 
achieve high moral standards. It is clear from the Hind Swaraj and the 
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Lecture that material prosperity does not ensure high moral standards. 
Instead, the dash towards material progress had brought the moral 
standards of society down and led to its decay. Through such thoughts 
Gandhi laid the philosophical foundation of a new - read ethical - 
economic order of society. According to him, limitless material progress 
could not be the goal of the economic development of a just society. 
Material progress was important only for the limited purposes of 
lifting people from abject poverty and destitution that lowered and 
destroyed human dignity. The production and distribution systems 
that Gandhi conceived and tried to implement later in India during 
the freedom struggle calling it ‘Swadeshi’ movement was founded 
on the basic tenet of ultimate moral progress combined with dignified 
and healthy physical welfare. 

The central thesis of Gandhi with respect to economic system was 
that it has to be designed after the material limits are determined by 
the society in consensus. The economic system has to be guided and 
tailor made. Modern economic system interpreted economic activity 
in a society as a spontaneous one over which an individual or a 
community had no control. The economic activity triggered by the 
market forces had a tendency to take a course that would lead to the 
welfare of all. Hence the role of the community or the state was to 
_ maintain the fairness which market guarantees. Gandhi had sensed 
this although he could never argue clearly in economic/technical terms, 
but he did not accept the supremacy of market forces over human 
behaviour or destiny. He argued in Hind Swaraj that by fashioning a 
change in human behaviour other systems including the economic 
system could be altered. There he emphasised the significance of moral 
progress over physical comfort, both of the individual and society. 


0 


Hind Swaraj contains some very strong: expressions on the modern 
civilisation and the then emerging society. In chapter VI Gandhi says, 
“ According to the teaching of Mahommed this would be considered 
a Satanic Civilisation. Hinduism calls it Black Age”.* We have noted 
that Gandhi did not change his views on ‘modern’ civilisation 
throughout his life. It should be of some interest to examine the features 
of today’s society under the modern economic system which Gandhi 
criticised in the Hind Swaraj. Such a review would help us in tracing 
signs of moral decay, if any, of our society across the world. 

Jaya Prakash Narayan wrote in 1978: “I do not deny that there 
has been considerable progress in the past thirty years in the economic 
fields and that remains our very valuable asset. But along with that 
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our problems and liabilities have become far more serious and 
menacing. The polity and its.institutions have been seriously eroded. 
Some institutions have been destroyed just to satisfy the lust for 
power of one or a few individuals.... The moral fibre of our society 
has been shred to pieces”.*° 

It is worth recalling here the comments of J.D.Sethi on the Indian 
society. He said that the new economic problem is that of insatiability 
created by contrived wants, artificially boosted consumption through 
credit, and instalment planning and structural inflation. Continuous 
expansion of production has produced new environmental problems, 
which have created scarcity and threats of new kinds. Real scarcity 
has been contriyed scarcity and, as Harry Johnson has remarked, 
“the successful definition of the economy depends on reiterating the 
contrivance.”2”7 Gandhi would have termed this as the fall in moral 
standards due to greed. 

While discussing the question of benevolence and malevolence in 
welfare economics Diwan and Lutz commented on American society 
and said: “In the rich countries the quality of life is deteriorating 
even if the standard of living has phenomenally improved. The value 
of family life and other social values are breaking down. A substantial 
number of children have never lived with both their parents. ‘The 
single parent household is in the process of becoming the majority of 
the households in United States. Kidnapping and various forms of 
child abuse are now a national phenomenon. The adult life is marred 
by anxiety and job stress. Work for a large majority of workers is 
both stressful and meaningless. There is growing scarcity of joy or 
pride in the work done. Old age is full of loneliness. Life has, no 
doubt, been prolonged, but the lifestyle in many places has become 
more like a nightmare. ... Crime has become so commonplace that 
police often cannot even care about burglaries, even tape, being busy 
as they are with murders and other serious injuries”. 

We mentioned earlier that Gandhi had already noted that America 
was emerging as the centre for great material progress. It has turned 
out to be correct. Today the role model for the developing nations is 
USA where a majority of the aspiring youth from all over the world 
congregate seeking lucrative careers. Diwan continued to comment 
on the state of American society right up to 1991. The U.S. faced a set 
back in 1980’s even on the material front. One may always argue that 
situation might improve, but one would have to admit that it would 
be fluctuating and there is no scope for any consistency in material 
progress. Continued and sustained growth in GDP and PCI are thus 
a false dream/claim. “Expressed in 1977 prices, the average hourly 
earnings in 1970 were $5.04; it fell down to $4.89 in 1980 and to $4.84 
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in 1988. The statistics become more meaningful when looked in terms 
of weekly earning. Again, expressed in 1977 dollars, the weekly earning 
fell down from $187 in 1970 to $168 in 1988...””? Youth were so hopeless 
that they did not even register in the employment exchange and hence 
they were not counted. Many of these unemployed youth obviously 
join the crime syndicates. The crime scene in U.S. was not at all 
encouraging in the 1980s. Diwan has observed that murder, rape, 
robbery and aggravated assault had become high. The number of 
violent offences described above increased from 1,208,000 in 1979 to 
1,566,000 in 1988. The public expenditures on criminal justice system 
increased from $10,517 million in 1971 to $45,607 million in 1985 that 
is by 334 percent. The number of prisoners also increased. The U.S. 
claims the dubious distinction of having a largest fraction of any 
population in its jails! 

Medical services were expensive and in 1985-86, some 34 million 
people, or about 15 percent of the U.S. population, were not covered 
by any private or public health insurance. Diwan thus notes that there 
was an emergence of an underclass in the U.S. and that the economic 
maintenance of the family required more than one earner. Wives joining 
the work force in large numbers have had a serious impact on the 
family make up and structure. He notes that the social life in the U.S. 
has been deteriorating steadily. The average size of the household 
declined from 3.33 in 1960 to 2.76 in 1980 and to 2.62 in 1988. The 
percentage of families with their own children had fallen from 52 
percent in 1980 to 49 percent in 1988. Diwan then goes on to look at 
what a typical American goes through from birth to death. One can 
only conclude such a description by saying that ‘among plethora of 
plenty people perish’. 

Thus about a century after Gandhi had commented on the 
deleterious consequences of the pursuit of mere material progress, 
the experiences of Western society vindicate his prognosis. As one 
reflects on the American life style, one cannot help commenting that 
if this was the life a person lives in one of the richest countries in the 
world, by any standards it is not a healthy or satisfactory life style. It 
is now more than fifteen years since Diwan looked at the statistics 
and the situation in the US. More recently, the statistics published by 
the US Census Bureau recorded poverty level of 11.3 per cent in 2000, 
which was lower than 11.8 per cent in 1999. Incidentally, 11.3 per cent 
has been the lowest ever recorded figure in 1973. This only means 
that between 1973 and 1999 poverty levels were always above the 
lowest mark recorded in 1973. In 2001-03, 38.2 per cent of all children 
below 19 years of age were 200 per cent below poverty level income 
and about 20 per cent of them were not covered under the health 
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insurance. Unemployment rates have been a little above 5 per cent 
between 1995 and 2004. According to the Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
the unemployment rate ranged between 5.4 and 5.7 per cent during 
January + December 1995, and in 2004 too, the range was same. 
Unemployment rates have been mostly in this range. It had touched a 
low of 3.8 per cent in a month in 1999 and had been less than 5 per 
cent in most months during 1997 and 2001. However, it had also risen 
to 6.3 in a month during 2003. Thus, unemployment and poverty ratios 
persist at same level in the long run. It is not wiped out completely. 

Crime rates statistics for US show interesting trend. Looking at 
the data available from the US Crime Bureau from 1960 to 2007, one 
finds that there was sharp rise in all types of crimes between 1960 
and 1980. It has been fluctuating between 1980 and 1991 and from 
1991 until 2007 there has been an unbroken decline. But the crime 
rates are high compared to what they were in 1960. The crime rate in 
1960 was 1887 per one lakh, (i.e. hundred thousand) population; it 
increased continuously to a high of 5950 per one lakh in 1980. Between 
1980 and 1991 it fluctuated and it was 5897 crimes per one lakh 
population in 1991, and then the decline began. In 2007 the crime rate 
was 3730 per one lakh population. It is a moot point whether it would 
go down to 1960 level. Further, we also need to wait for another 
three years in order to look at the statistics for 2008 and 2009 when 
financial meltdown hit the US economy. The record for violent crime 
within all crimes reported is not very encouraging. It has been high. 
The violent crimes in 1960 were 160 per one lakh population; it increased 
continuously to a high of 596 per one lakh in 1980. Between 1980 and 
1991 it had reached a new high of 758 crimes per one lakh population 
and then the decline began. In 2007 the violent crimes were 467 per 
one lakh population. 

There has also been a steady rise in number of persons convicted 
for felony between 1988 and 2002 from about 750,000 to more than 
1000,000. Similarly, among the correctional supervisions, percentage 
under probation in 1980 was 61 and it came down to 58 in 2003. This 
means that more numbers were either in jail, prison or on parole. The 
Bureau of Justice Statistics recorded that the number of adults in the 
correctional population had been increasing. The number had risen 
from 1.8 million in 1980 to 6.4 million 2003. Here too one should wait 
for the statistics for 2008 and 2009 when the financial melt down came 
and stress on the economy was severe. 

Let us look at the statistics from Europe also in this regard. Sweden 
tops the crime list (per one lakh population). The number of crimes 
there was 13615 in 2000 and it rose to 13665 in 2003. In UK also it is 
high with 9917 crimes per one lakh population to 11241 in 2003. Albania 
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was lowest with 150 crimes per one lakh population in 2000 to 165 in 
2003. Corresponding mean values for Europe with 38 countries there 
were 4524 crimes per one lakh population in 2000 and 4736 in 2003. 
For most countries and for Europe the trend of crimes perone lakh 
population for four years between 2000 and 2003 showed increase. 

Thus, from the points of view of material progress and moral 
progress, American and European societies fail to provide a role 
model. To this extent, Gandhi’s critique on the modern civilisation of 
the West and the material progress is significantly relevant even today 
although the moral decay of the society might not have been as 
substantial as Gandhi visualised it to be. However, since his criticism 
of the modern civilisation and the unsuitability of blindly aping it in 
the Indian context, some more aspects have cropped up that raise 
question on the desirability of the adoption and continuation of the 
concepts and practices of the modern civilisation. 

Gandhi’s view both on the world order as well as the economic 
development of society did not find a place in the main 
development agenda of most societies in the world including India. 
What Gandhi had termed as modern civilisation was largely 
followed by the developing nations though some countries adopted 
central planning as the means to achieve the goals of modernisation. 
The changing social fabric seems to be relegating moral standards 
in society to a back stage. Siddharthan, an Indian scholar, writing 
about Gandhi’s economic thought and its relevance argued that 
the new phase of industrial revolution had arrived and it respected 
trained human beings and man had achieved centre stage once 
again over the machine. Thus, there was some congruence in what 
Gandhi was saying and what the world tended to follow.?} 
Siddharthan drew attention to information technology (IT) 
revolution. What ever be the claims made by the advocates of the 
present IT revolution, a human centred information revolution 
has not made any headway towards improving the welfare of 
human beings in general; instead, it has given rise to another 
problem that had hitherto not appeared so distinctly until the 
1980s. A remarkable document named The Limits to Growth was 
produced by an expert team at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology which studied the scope of growth in global 
population, agriculture, resource use, industry and pollution.?? 
Economic growth in modern times has created immense pressure 
on the natural rescurce base such as land, forest, water and air. 
Over-exploitation and pollution are two menaces in the context of 
the unlimited use of both renewable and non-renewable natural 
resources. Consequently the environment movement emerged and 
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it has-acquired wide acceptance and got established as the mouth 
piece of sober public opinion. These movements question and reject 
the neoclassical utilitarian economic approach and emphasise the 
social and historical context in which economic structures should 
work. The social and economic life must be situated and 
understood only within the ecological system. Hence, the 
movement provides a holistic conception of the economy. In this 
regard, the theory of co-evolution includes the natural and the 
societal worlds to evolve in synergy. It has been founded on what 
may be termed evolutionary economics that focuses on changes in 
history, society, ethics and technology and their impact on 
institutions over time. Among them, technological changes are very 
important as they influence resource use significantly. It tries to 
develop such institutional and behavioural changes that support 
sustainability at societal level. The role of lawyers and doctors 
has to be reviewed in this context. Should they always be providing 
services to individuals at the price of ignoring the social and 
environmental externalities or should they be governed by some 
(moral) norms? 

Morality and values have been brought to discussion via the 
irreversible damages being caused to nature. The conventional - 
development models have led to disaster and destruction. ‘Sustainable 
Development’ is the alternative suggested by those spearheading the 
environmental movements. There is a lot of literature on this. This 
paper does not propose to do a review of that literature. But, it is 
relevant to note that the scholars, activists and practitioners who have 
based their work on Gandhian thought have clearly sided with the 
environmental movement every where. There have been some serious 
arguments relating to the present crisis and it is argued that had the 
societies followed the Gandhian path, the possibility of achieving 
sustainable development might have been higher. As modern 
civilisation unfolds world over Gandhi's critic of it has found new 
expressions. 

Guillen Mauro leading the Wharton School debate on globalisation 
reviews the definitions offered by other scholars.” As quoted by 
him, the sociologist, Anthony Giddens, defines globalisation as a 
decoupling of space and time, emphasising that with instantaneous 
communications, knowledge and culture can be shared around the 
world simultaneously. Guillen then refers to a Dutch academic Ruud 
Lubbers who defines it as a process in which geographic distance 
becomes a factor of diminishing importance in the establishment and 
maintenance of cross border economic, political and socio-cultural 
relations. Leftist critics of globalisation define the word quite 
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differently, presenting it as a worldwide drive toward a globalised 
economic system dominated by supranational corporate trade and 
banking institutions that are not accountable to democratic processes 
or national governments. Yet another view suggests that globalisation 
is an undeniably capitalist process. It has taken off as a concept in the 
wake of the collapse of the Soviet Union and of socialism as a viable 
alternate form of economic organisation. 

Those who accept the Gandhian model of development have 
taken an anti-globalisation stand, by and large. According to them 
globalisation is detrimental to the interests of the weaker sections of 
people and hence anti Gandhian. Globalisation means the steam-rolling 
of foreign capital and technology which ends up destroying the local 
systems of production and marketing and further it leads to the 
exploitation of workers in poor countries and which would amount 
to cultural invasion besides market expansion. Most of them think 
that it is really happening and will ultimately undermine the 
sovereignty of nation states. Multinational National Companies 
(MNCs) are specially targeted for attack and it is postulated that the 
MNCs will ultimately undermine national sovereignty. The debate 
on whether globalisation amounts to the cultural invasion and neo- 
colonial expansion has thrown up the contention that the US is playing 
the global policeman and takes the lion’s share out of the so-called 
gains. In fact, the perceived threat is that of ‘Americanisation’ of the 
Third World. 

When cross border trade in goods and services take place, some 
cultural integration is also bound to take place. A report by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO), 
shows that the world trade in goods with cultural content almost 
tripled between 1980 and 1991 from 67 billion dollars to 200 billion 
dollars. These figures would have further scaled new heights. At the 
core of the entertainment industry, for example, - film, music and 
television - there is a growing dominance of US products. World Trade 
Organisation rules do not allow countries to block imports on cultural 
grounds. 

It is argued that one of the consequences of globalisation will be 
the end diversity and the establishment of a uni-polar world serving 
the needs of transnational corporations (TNCs). Hence, the world 
drinks coca-cola, watches American movies and eats American junk 
food. English is the language of globalisation and by the year 2050 
half of the population of the world will be more or less proficient in 
English. This projection becoming true what are its implications for 
other languages as repositories of respective cultures and identities? 
American culture is seen as being dominated by monetary relationships 
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and commercial values replacing traditional social relationships and 
family values. What would happen in the event of such a value 
transposition? 

Gandhi in his Hind Swaraj and subsequent writings and speeches 
was mainly concerned with the last two questions relating to 
modernity. His position on economics was most insistent on making 
ethics as the foundation of economic activities. Similarly, he did define 
in his own unique way, what true civilisation should mean for 
humanity in general and India in particular, distinguishing it from 
how the westerners perceived it. In the next section, therefore, we 
propose to examine the relevance of Gandhi’s views on economic 
systems and on civilisation as expressed in Hind Swaraj. 


m 


Gandhi was keenly aware of the strong opposition to the position 
that he took on economics. Following his Muir College The Leader 
carried the comments of Professor Stanley Jevons on Gandhi’s lecture. 
He had said that it was necessary for the economists to exist and that 
it was not their business to lay down what the end should be. That 
was the business of the philosophers. Obviously, Professor Jevons 
might not have read the Hind Swaraj. Gandhi has been so unequivocal 
on the issue of means and ends that he would never give up his position 
on the means and end correlation. Rajmohan Gandhi quotes Gandhi’s 
views on means and ends with respect to violence, which again is a 
voue, that was very central to the economic systems propagated by 
him. 

Rajmohan Gandhi says that Gandhi’s case on means and ends and 
against violence was compelling. He quotes Gandhi from Hind Swaraj 
Chapter XVI, “If I want to cross the ocean, I can do so only by means 
of a vessel; if I were to use a cart for the purpose, both the cart and I 
would find the bottom... The means may be likened to a seed, the end 
to a tree; and there is the same inviolable connection between the 
means and the end as there is between the seed and the tree”.% 

Gandhi’s position was most uncompromising on moral values. 
For him economics without ethics was not acceptable. dismal science 
(This has a different connotation in economics. Hence the expression 
should not be used.). Dasgupta in his analysis of Gandhi’s economic 
` thought has dealt with this at length?” According to him, Gandhi’s 
approach to economic issues was based explicitly on ethical 
considerations. “Gandhi insisted that the relationship between 
economics and ethics works both ways. While economic concepts were 
laden with ethical implications, ethics too must descend from the clouds 
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and become ‘good economics’. Ethics, Gandhi is saying, is not simply 
an exercise for philosophers, a convenient handle for sharpening their 
wits on the logic of extreme. It must be relevant to the ordinary 
business of life where one’s options are limited by resource constraints. 
Ethics by its nature is an enterprise for the worldly, a guide to the 
perplexed; and its answers, to be credible, need to be economically 
viable. ‘No person in the world has found to maintain something 
which is a source of constant economic loss’”.*8 

The above assessment would also show that there is no justification 
for branding Gandhi as a deontologist. It is convincingly argued and 
one has to accept the fact that Gandhi was quintessentially a 
consequentialist. For him the individual was the unit. That is why he 
insisted on ‘antyodaya’- the welfare of the last. He conceived it from 
his reading of ‘Unto This Last’. It may be said that he was an 
individualist and not a collectivist. Gandhi argued ‘if the individual 
ceases to count, what is left of society? Social choice, which was 
dictatorial or imposed, could not properly be regarded as choice at 
- all and Satyagraha in the form of non-violent non-cooperation always 
remained a valid option”. 

‘There is a crying need to make a distinction between rendering 
complicated economic functions and then offering technological 
solutions to simplifying them. The use of science and technology for 
economic betterment is not only useful but also desirable within the 
framework of simple living and high thinking. At the time of writing 
Hind Swaraj Gandhi had observed the efforts being made all over the 
world and especially in England the complex and complicated methods 
of economic activities and the assumption behind it was that only by 
using such methods one could maximise profit. The criticism of those 
who advocated simple and uncomplicated systems for sustainable 
growth and human survival, emphasised the spiritual growth and 
development of humanity rather than materialistic growth and 
development. They could see that modernisation of the society which 
began with the industrialisation has largely led to complicating 
economic transactions, among other things. The main reason for this 
is the acceptance of the premise that human wants are insatiable and 
hence unlimited. And this evolved into a set standard and has been 
accepted per se without any serious scrutiny of its moral or ethical 
implications for society. Sethi draws attention to this aspect in his 
Foreword to the volume ‘Essays in Gandhian Economics’ in which he 
quotes approvingly Lionel Robbins’s celebrated definition: “Economics 
is the science which studies human behaviour as a relationship between 
ends and scarce means which have alternative uses” and says that all 
that economics has been doing is the opposite of what Robbins said 
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the discipline ought to do! 

Marshall, the master craftsman of the consumption theory had 
to say, “Although it is man’s wants in the earliest stages of his 
development that give rise to his activities, yet, afterwards each 
new step is to be regarded as the development of activities giving 
rise to new wants rather than of new wants giving rise to new 
activities”.41 Despite such a clear understanding that Marshall 
displayed with respect to contrived demand dominating the 
consumer’s behaviour, economists continue to accept the thesis of 
‘consumer sovereignty’. 

Gandhi suggested a consumption pattern and behaviour for 
the affording classes that was to be moderated by ascetic and 
paternalistic values. Raval has termed this as the ‘Gandhi Effect’ .42 
The individual preference function has to be impacted by this. In 
positivist economics, there is absolutely no scope for introducing 
this constraint and then maximising utility. Income is accepted as 
the main constraint. Gandhi had certain categorical suggestions 
for preferences. In a particular context (in his case the freedom 
struggle), the individual preference for ‘swadeshi’— the home made 
- was extremely important. For him any economics that did not/ 
could not incorporate this aspect was not good economics. “It is 
- the normative concept of preference, which I shall call ‘ethical 
preference’ that lies at the heart of the Gandhian approach to 
economic theory”.49 The issue is whether the Gandhian concepts 
of asceticism and paternalism in consumer behaviour can be 
incorporated in the modelling. It appears that it is possible. 
Professor Kenneth Boulding has opined that it was possible. 
Boulding says, “Man requires both heroic and economic elements 
in his institutions, in his learning process and in his decision 
making... The familiar tools (in economic theory) like the 
Indifference Map and the Edgeworth Box can be easily explained 
to include benevolence or malevolence. The assumption in demand 
theory that “tastes are given” is a great illusion and would literally 
be true for the “birds” whose tastes are largely determined by 
their genetic structure and can, therefore, be treated as constant. 
In human society the genetic component is very small-and the 
largest part of human preferences are learned, by means of 
mutation-selection process” .4° In the Pareto scheme too, welfare 
proposition does not admit any malevolence. Societal welfare refers 
to a pure state of benevolence. If this is so, then Gandhi is ‘in’. 
Welfare economics discusses negative and positive externalities in 
consumption. The Veblen Effect may be treated as a case of negative 
externality and in a similar vein, the ‘Gandhi Effect’ may be treated 
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as positive externality. The point is to internalise it. 

Let us examine the case of contrived demand through an 
advertisement. Behind it, there is a firm taking up ‘aggressive 
marketing strategy’ for one of the fast moving consumer items. 
We have earlier mentioned the case of Eno fruit salt which claims 
to assist the digestion of even excessive quantity of food consumed. 
The point there is to encourage excess eating. Or look at a typical 
a toothpaste advertisement. It conveys the message that eating 
chocolate or ice-cream at any time and in any quantity is just fine 
because the mother can now leave the worry of tooth decay to 
this toothpaste producer who guarantees that his product will fight 
the germs all 24 hours of the day and arrest tooth decay. The 
advertisement simultaneously promotes the uncontrolled 
consumption of chocolates and ice-creams while promoting its own 
product. The promotion of such unbridled consumption clearly 
implies the use of resources (that the neo classical theory would 
promise us to believe has been optimally allocated!) that are indeed 
scarce. The modern parents who believe in the merits and 
objectivity of science and technology with regard to human welfare 
are happy that unlike their parents they do not have to restrict 
their children from consuming more chocolates or ice-creams 
because the new toothpaste using most modern technology will 
provide sufficient protection. The rise in the demand for 
chocolates, ice creams and a particular brand of toothpaste in 
response to this advertisement is a case of contrived demand. The 
truth in point is that there is no need for any toothpaste to keep 
teeth and gums healthy! What you require is a robust common 
sense. 

The toothpaste ‘ad’ is a clear illustration of how the promotion of 
such consumerism would lead to an unsustainable use of natural 
resources. Interestingly though, the development of ecological and 
environmental concerns and theorising in this area have already found 
a legitimate space in global political discourse. Efforts at the evaluation 
of ecological and environmental services using novel estimation 
methods are on, and the game still remains as to how we can get the 
Hotelling rent rationalised and increase the probability for the 
application of the Hartwick rule. Ciracy Wantrup who talked about 
the looming ecological crisis and suggested conservation of flagshi 
species in nature has been in a way relegated to background. 
Mainstream economics is still highly reluctant to enter into the ‘life 
style’ debate. Clearly, in modern economics the status of ‘life style’ is 
just the same as we saw in Boulding’s statement that “tastes are given”. 

If tastes are not given and can be influenced by generating the 
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Veblenian demonstration effect on the consumer then the ‘Gandhi 
Effect’, too, should reasonably find place in economics. It does 
definitely in Gandhi's scheme of things. By influencing those 
groups with more income, (more than what is necessary to meet 
the basics of living), one may construct a demand curve for them 
that become income inelastic after a certain point.4” This would 
imply that after certain levels have been reached in consumption , 
additional income does not give rise to any new demand including 
leisure. Control on demand would free certain resources that can 
be used to produce the requirements of those who will continue 
to have downward sloping demand curve. It will also help in 
controlling the use of resources some of which are overexploited. 
From this gross fact was born the refined concept of ‘trusteeship’. 
We do not intend to pursue trusteeship issues in this article. Only 
‘real swaraj’ and ‘true civilisation’ as Gandhi presents them in Hind 
Swaraj are discussed in this context. 

The economic system that Gandhi visualised is guided by the 
principles of swadeshi, decentralised mode and methods of 
production and self regulated consumer behaviour. It is obvious 
that this is once again relevant in the present times. In a labour 


surplus economy, technology and industry have to be one’ 


supporting production by and for the masses rather than mass 
production. He wrote in the September, 1934: “We can never 
industrialise India, unless of course, we reduce our population 
from 350 millions to 35 millions or hit upon markets wider than 
our own and dependent on us”48 Thus, Gandhi was clear that 
capturing markets in other countries was one possible goal and 
removing the drudgery and using the capital in a labour scarce 
economy was another. Interestingly, today with 1.1 billion 
population in India the argument would alter only slightly, if at 
all. Hardly thirty per cent of the people in India have the 
purchasing power for most of the industrial and consumer goods 
that are produced and the corporate giants have to capture the 
global markets for sustaining their profiteering and that is why 
there is such tremendous leaning towards globalisation. Poverty 
and unemployment persist albeit at lower proportions than what 
they were during Gandhi’s times. Fourth generation 
industrialisation (i.e. the Information and Technology (IT) type) 
also has not helped in solving the problems of poverty and 
unemployment. 

There is need to reinterpret Swadeshi too. To quote Gandhi, 
“A votary of Swadeshi will carefully study his environment, and 
try to help his neighbour wherever possible, by giving preference 
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to local manufacturers, even if they are of an inferior grade or 
dearer in price than things manufactured elsewhere...It is sinful 
for me to eat American wheat and let my neighbour, the grain 
dealer, starve for want of customers. Similarly, it is sinful for me 
to wear the latest finery of Regent Street when I know that if I 
had but worn the things woven by the neighbouring spinners and 
weavers, they would have clothed me, and I would have fed and 
clothed them”.49 This clearly is a case for supporting production 
by the masses. His emphasis on Khadi and village industries would 
become amply clear from the above statement. If the non-economic 
value of supporting the neighbour is accepted, then the concept of 
Swadeshi becomes clear. The subsequent emphasis on village/local 
self-sufficiency advocated and experimented by Gandhian 
constructive workers in India and by several such groups in other 
parts of the world (eg., the Arc Community in South France, the 
Amish Community in the US) has to be seen in this light. Gandhi 
was realistic enough to admit that no village or for that matter a 
country was capable of producing all that it needed. The emphasis 
on need is added because he was also clear that he was not talking 
about demands. ‘Need’, according to Gandhi, is not ‘demand’ 
because the former is normative and is weighed in terms of the 
ethical values and the principles involved in production and 
distribution, while ‘demand’ is a more technical and economic 
concept devoid of any value considerations. 

Looking back, one is amazed at the acute understanding of 
each of the problems Gandhi threw light on. He dealt with some 
problems more intensively than others, but he never lost sight of 
any one of them. He denounced the concept of ‘economic man’ 
because he refused to recognise the separation of economics from 
ethics. Further, the economic man does not abhor violence in the 
process of production and consumption. In Hind Swaraj Gandhi 
denounced technological determinism because it enslaved man and 
sanctified only those technologies that conformed to utilitarian 
value premises. He has shown the fallacy of seeking happiness in 
individual acquisitive behaviour, and emphasised the need for 
encouraging people to seek a life of healthy self-esteem and genuine 
meaning and suggested a moral man in place of economic man 
that would enable moral growth and dignity in human society. 
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Hind Swaraj: A Fresh Look 


Jai Narain Sharma 


ABSTRACT 

In Hind Swaraj Gandhi does not provide a rigorous social analysis from which 
his political conclusions could be logically derived. His was a moral response to 
what he perceived as the evils of modern civilization. A. fresh look at. Hind 
Swaraj can, then, frustrate a mere intellectual approach that seeks either to lay 
bare the structure of Gandhian Thought as a means to reducing Gandhi to a 
- formulae or to sharpen one’s understanding of the forces that have created or 
sustained modern civilization in its present form. The sensibility underlying 
Hind Swaraj has its roots not in the intellectual but in the moral. As such, what 
is thus essentially a moral sensibility cannot be fully grasped by intellectual 
effort alone. No doubt, intellectual effort is necessary; but this intellectual effort 
a TE E ai a laa 
of moral sensibility. 


‘To Turn To Hind Swaraj a full century after its writing must connote 
more than an intellectual curiosity to know what a “crank, prophet, 
genius, human”, in T.K. Mahadevan’s words!, had to say about modern 
civilization and how far what he says stands the time or logic or both. 
Written in Gujarati in 1908, and translated by him into English in 
1909, it took the form of a debate between an ‘editor’ (Gandhi) and a 
‘reader’. It is significant that this most seminal of Gandhian texts 
should have taken the form of a dialogue. Gandhi accepted that this 
was an unusual way of putting forward an intellectual argument in 
English, but it came naturally to the Gujarati language. No doubt he 
had in mind here the interchange between Krishna and Arjun in the 
Bhagavad Gita. Gandhi stated in 1910 that he had engaged in a dialogue 
along similar lines with ‘several friends’, so that he was reporting a 
debate of the day.? Although he does not state it as such, it almost 
certainly reflects discussions he had with the India House group in 
London in 1909, led by Shyamji Krishnavarma and including the 
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militant Hindu nationalist V.D. Savarkar. The group as a whole 
advocated the use of violence against the British in India. Clearly, he 
saw it as his task to refuse their belief in this strategy. 

As Gandhi himself says Hind Swaraj was written, “in answer to 
the Indian school of violence and its prototype in South Africa. I came 
in contact with every known Indian anarchist in London. Their 
bravery impressed me, but I felt that their zeal was misguided. I feel 
that violence was no remedy for India’s ills and that her civilization 
required the use of a different and higher weapon for self-protection”. 

Disputing that India can be freed from the bondage of the British 
Rule by violence and the view of Swaraj that took its inspiration from 
English people, their institutions and their way of life, Gandhi argues 
that it is equivalent to wanting English rule without the Englishman 
and having the tiger’s nature, but not the tiger, that is to say, to making 
India English, “And when it becomes English”, says Gandhi, “it will 
be called not Hindustan but Englistan. This is not the Swaraj that I 
want”. Gandhi does not want this Swaraj because if India copied 
England, she would be ruined. And her ruination will come about 
not because of the fault of her people but because of her acceptance of 
modern civilization as definitive of her way of life. 

While Gandhi was responding in Hind Swaraj specifically to 
violence as a method of attaining Swaraj or self-rule he saw violence 
rooted in modern industrial civilization. Violence was, for Gandhi, 
an inevitable result of the values that underline this civilization and 
its institutions. As long as this civilization continued to shape man’s 
destiny, violence, he believed, would be the natural consequence. He, 
therefore, directed his moral sensibility to exposing what he considered 
the cancerous elements growing in the womb of industrial civilization 
producing contradictions that would ultimately bring its downfall. 

Hind Swaraj must not be seen merely as a heartfelt response to the 
doctrine of violent revolution or as a declaration of convictions chiefly 
derived from books that deeply affected Gandhi. The bold assertions 
in the booklet were really the logical extension of a line of thinking 
that had begun at least fourteen years earlier. Even as a young man of 
twenty-five, he wrote in South Africa that, despite its dazzling surface, 
its material attractions and madly feverish activity, industrial 
civilization was a hindrance rather than a nap to the needs of the 
human soul and the craving for a better life.? He felt that a grim 
tragedy lay behind all the tinsel splendor of modern civilization, that 
‘the cèaseless rush of living left no time for contemplation and the 
dead were soon forgotten, that the marvels of science, the claims of 
civilization and the gospel of progress could offer neither stability 
nor certainty, nothing substantial to struggling humanity. The moral 
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he drew was, the conviction that on this earth we are merely 
sojourners, and consolation could come only from a firm faith “not in 
the theory, but in the fact, of the existence of a future life and real 
Godhead”.® ‘ 

It was not just the moral inadequacy and extravagant pretensions 
of this civilization, but its treacherously deceptive, hypnotic and self- 
- destructive tendency that was the theme of Hind Swaraj. Gandhi did 
not simply adopt the method of questioning every single achievement 
of civilization, its excellence and permanence. He went much further 
in holding that a man labouring under the delusions engendered by 
industrial civilization is like a dreamer who revels in the seeming 
reality of his dream. Man to-day is an emasculated - a favorite word 
of Gandhi - victim of a vast humbug that is kept alive by schools, 
legislatures, armies, churches, prisons and hospitals. Our civilization 
has the seductive colour of a consumptive who clings to life but is 
doomed to die.” 

Even in the era of Renaissance humanism, it was natural for good 
men to lament this corrupt world. Gandhi’s critique of modern western 
civilization, however, was not the typical response of theological 
pessimism or of despairing world-weariness. Its relentless severity is 
bound up with his chosen standpoint which was closely similar to 
that of Tolstoy. Both felt that the consciousness of the common people 
was frustrated by a system of “life-corroding competition” which 
resulted in bondage rather than freedom. Both held that the 
fundamental guidance of the life of man can be only internal, and in 
no wise external, arising from the will of other people.’ Gandhi 
referred explicitly to the teachings of all religions that we should 
remain passive about worldly pursuits and active about godly pursuits, 
that we should set a limit to our worldly matters are far worse than 
the humbugs in religion, that the dire cruelties committed in the name 
of sectarian religion cannot compare with the endless victims 
destroyed in the fire of civilization, that religious superstition, thought 
repugnant, is harmless compared to that of modern civilization. All 
these judgements are disputable, but they are crucial to a 
comprehension of the Gandhian critique in Hind Swaraj: 

“This civilization takes note neither of morality nor of religion. 
Its votaries calmly state that their business is not to teach religion. 
Some even consider it to be a superstitious growth. Others put on the 
cloak of religion, and prate about morality. But, after twenty year’s 
experience, I have come to the conclusion that immorality is often 
taught in the name of morality. ... Civilization seeks to increase bodily 
comfort, and it fails miserably even in doing so. This civilization is 
irreligion, and it has taken such a hold on the people in Europe that 
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those who are in it appear to be half mad. They lack real physical 
strength or courage. They keep up their energy by intoxication. They 
can hardly be happy in solitude. Women, who should be the queens 
of households, wander in the streets or they slave away in factories.” 

' In contradistinction to the perspectives that offer severe critiques 
of modern civilization, no doubt, but remain within the framework 
of its metaphysics, Gandhi projects entirely a different perspective. 
He moves beyond the central assumptions and the world view implicit 
in modern civilization and rejects them totally. By moving beyond, he 
replaces the living centre of modern civilization with one that lies at 
the root of his vision of desirable society. His critique is total and his 
rejection of modern civilization final. That is why-his condemnation 
of modern civilization is so forthright, brutal and upsetting. 

. Gandhi does more than simply reject the basic premises of 
industrial civilization. He offers a concrete proposal for reordering 
society that promises to do away with the ills associated with modern 
civilization. The cornerstone .of his proposal is provided by his 
conception of uniqueness of being human. Rejecting all attempts to 
reduce the uniqueness of being human to biological, psychological, or 
sociological considerations, he sees the destiny of man to lie in his 
ethico-religious quest of self-transformation. But this quest for self- 
knowledge, far from being pursued in the isolation of Himalayan 
cave, occurs in the world of here and now and provides the basis for 
man’s relationship with the outer world that is characterized by an 
organismic vision emphasizing inseparable unity, harmony and non- 
injury.!° The moral sensibility that lies behind Gandhi’s condemnation 
of this civilization springs from his world-view. It is his world-view 
that gives a concrete shape to his moral perspective and defines its 
contents. Constituting an integral component of his world-view, 
Gandhi’s moral perspective cannot be understood apart from his 
world-view. 

It was the hey day of modernism when Gandhi wrote Hind Swaraj. 
Western civilization was approaching its zenith. The sun did not set 
in the British Empire; Industrial Revolution had sucked even the 
European colonies of Asia, Africa and Latin America into its orbit and 
made them paupers to the hilt. The elites of the colonies were so 
educated that they believed in the superiority of Western (Industrial) _ 
Civilization; so much so that it was branded as modern civilization, 
an improvement over the pre-modern civilization, which still prevailed 
in the colonies. The ‘non-western civilizations were un-modern and 
behind the time; they were to be modernized so that they could also 
progress, become rational and scientific and participate in 
industrialization even if as raw material producers of European 
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industries. Only those who were imbued with Protestant Ethics could 
progress. Non-western civilizations had no chance of modernizing 
themselves without being the white man’s burden, perhaps perpetually. 
In such an era Gandhi made a frontal attack on Western civilization; 
he called it un-modern, regressive, a disease, an intoxicant, satanic 
and Black Age. “This civilization is such that one has only to be patient 
and it will be self destroyed”. 

He. debunked western (industrial) civilization as a caricature of 
modern civilization and declared that a truly modern civilization was © 
still in the womb of time. Civilized people, according to him, were 
those who were morally strong; who were prepared to die rather 
than abandon the path of Truth (which is God). Civilization was the 
sum total of thoughts, life styles, actions and hopes and aspirations 
that enriched human life, that respected the dignity of individuals, 
that advanced human freedom, that maintained peace and harmony, 
and that ensured a better future for humankind. Those who worked 
against these values were mal-civilized, if not uncivilized. 

Hind Swaraj, in essence, is designed to counter the generally held 
view that modern industrial civilization marks a quantum jump in 
human progress. Gandhi debunked this civilization as Satanic; people 
all over the world like it because they have developed a materialistic 
bent of mind. He gave the outline of a truly modern civilization that 
would ensure happiness for man and take him forward on the path of 
his destiny. 

Gandhi gave primacy to spiritual development of man. By spiritual 
development he meant moral and ethical progress. Gandhi indicts 
modern civilization as immoral and therefore anti-developmental. 
Gandhi was critical of modern industrial civilization on several counts; 
he branded it satanic; elsewhere he labeled it as a disease requiring 
urgent cure. He even called it ‘a civilization only in name. Under it 
the nations of Europe are becoming degraded and ruined day by 
day. Several English writers refuse to call that civilization which passes 
under that name. Many books have been written.upon that subject. 
Societies have been formed to cure the nation of the evils of civilization’. 

In this context it would be pertinent to warn the reader that 
Gandhi was not against the original European civilization imbued 
with Christian values. He was a follower of Christ and hence there 
was no question of his advocating anything against a civilization based 
on Christian philosophy. In fact, Gandhi’s contention was that western 
civilization as it was practiced in his time was non-Christian in its 
broad contours as well as details. 

When Gandhi condemned the western civilization, he was 
referring to modern industrial civilization, which took birth in the 
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west sometimes in the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries. It spread its 
tentacles so that by the turn of the seventeenth century it brought 
practically the whole of Europe under its sway. The Christian values 
and ethical standards were lost and a new set of values that sidetracked 
morality and ethics were propagated and put into practice. It was no 
longer a civilization that aimed at taking humanity to peace and 
harmony and individuals to the higher reaches of psychic evolution. 
In fact, it became a caricature of civilization for it promoted whatever 
was animal in man. It used the power of knowledge not to make this 
earth a better place to live but to develop various mechanical means 
for enslaving people and making this earth unfit for life. Great 
civilizations and nations were colonized, impoverished and 
emasculated. He considered it un-modern because it took humanity 
back to the animal behaviour. 

Gandhi was critical of the industrial civilization, not the original 
European civilization, which was based on the remnants of Greek, 
Roman and Judaic civilizations on the one hand and Christian values 
on the other, even if in distorted forms. He criticized this civilization 
on four main counts: 


(1) It sidetracked morality and ethics as the basis for human survival 
and development; 

(2) It focused on material progress and body welfare; 

(3) It promoted violence and war as the means to out-compete others; 
and 

(4) It emphasized growth ae expansion unmindful of its implications 


for systems functioning.!4 


Gandhi’s measuring rod for human progress was morality. A 
civilization that promoted morality was true and the one that 
promoted immorality was false. Since the core concern of the modern 
industrial civilization was economic well-being unmindful of the means 
used to earn money, Gandhi considered it regressive. 

Gandhi considered western civilization immoral because it 
subordinated morality and ethics to the lust for power and money. 
Success was measured in terms of how much political, economic and 
military power one had, not on how the moral and spiritual a person 
was. It mattered little how the power was secured. “This civilization 
takes note neither of morality nor of religion. Its votaries calmly state 
that that their business is not to teach religion. Some even consider it 
a superstitious growth. Others put on the clock of religion, and prate 
about morality. But after twenty years experience I have come to the 
conclusion that immorality is often taught in the name of morality. 
Even a child can understand that in all I have described above, there 
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: can be no inducement to morality. Civilization seeks to induce bodily 
comfort and it fails miserably even in doing so”. 

In Gandhian praxis all humans are born to achieve self-realisation 
and this was possible only if they followed the moral and ethical 
path. The ends and means of modern civilization are just the opposite. 
It mattered little what means were used; all that mattered was the 
end and the end was the accumulation of power to subdue others. 
Gandhi stood and worked for a world, which was founded on 
morality, on love and sacrifice, not on power and money. And that is 
the reason why he branded modern civilization immoral and 
irreligious. “This civilization is irreligious, and it has taken such a 
hold on the people in Europe that those who are in it appear to be 
half mad. They lack real physical strength or courage. For the sake of 
pittance half a million women in England alone are labouring under 
trying circumstances in factories or similar institutions”.!* And this 
situation in England changed only when more people in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America were put under more trying conditions. 

Most of the twenty short chapters of Hind Swaraj continue in an 
uncompromisingly critical vein about the political and social institutions 
of modern civilization, the glaring gap between its lofty claims and 
its unedifying conduct, and the destructive impact of an imperialistic, 
commercial system upon a traditional rural culture. It is only too easy 
to plead the case for the defence, and to point out that the former 
lawyer had by no means told the whole story about modern 
civilization. If so, we can hardly blame an earnest prosecutor of social 
evils for not displaying the mind of a cross bencher, still less for not 
providing a judicial statement of the pros and cons. Gandhi was 
religiously convinced from the first as he insisted later on in a 
controversy with Rabindra Nath Tagore that the rejection of untruth 
is as much of an ideal as the acceptance of truth. “All religions teach 
us that two opposite forces act upon us and that the human endeavour 
consists in a series of eternal rejections and acceptances.” 

It is not at all surprising that Hind Swaraj has evoked à wide variety 
of responses which necessarily reflect the presuppositions of the reader 
as well as the moral authority of Gandhi. The Bombay Government 
Gazette of 24 March 1910 notified that Hind Swaraj, Universal Dawn, 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha’s Speech, and Defence of Socrates or The Story 
of a True Warrior- all publications of the International Printing Press, 
Phoenix- have been forfeited to His Majesty for the reason that any 
“contain matter declared to be seditious”.!® 

Except for Hind Swaraj the other three had been before the Subic 
for a long time. Universal Dawn was a Gujarati rendering of Ruskin’s 
Unto This Last. Mustafa Kemal Pasha’s Speech was an English 
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translation of that great patriot’s speech before a vast audience in 
Cairo shortly before his death. Defence of Socrates or the Story of a 
True Warrior, was a Gujarati rendering of Plato’s immortal work which 
was printed to illustrate the virtue and true nature of passive resistance. 
Gandhi had always tried to educate the Indian community by 
introducing them to the ideas of great men from all over the world. 
These publications were intended to impart a lofty moral tone to the 
readers and were considered by Gandhi, works fit for being put into 
children’s hands without any danger of any kind. 

Gandhi wrote that he sympathized with the Government of India 
in their desire to stop the spread of violence. The only effective way 
- to eradicate the disease, in his opinion, was to popularize passive 
resistance of the right stamp. Any other way, especially the way of 
repression, was bound to, fail in the long run, he said. 

Bombay Government’s action led Gandhi to publish the English 
translation of Hind Swaraj at the International Pres, Phoenix without 
delay. He wrote in its preface that during the stay of the Transvaal 
Indian deputation in London for four months, “I have read much and 
I have pondered much. I have also discussed things with as many of 
my countrymen as possible”.!” He considered it his duty to share 
with the readers of Indian Opinion and others the conclusions which 
he had finally arrived at. 

Many readers of Gujarati Indian Opinion had asked him questions 
about the conditions in India he said, and similar questions were asked 
of him in London. He had, therefore, thought it proper to publicly 
ventilate the views that he had expressed privately. These views, he 
said, were his, because he hoped to act in accordance with them. 
They were almost a part of his being. And yet they were not his 
because he could not claim originality with regard to these views. He 
had formed them after reading many books. These views were held 
not only by many Indians not touched by what is known as civilization, 
but also by thousands of Europeans. 

He invited criticism from his readers. His only motive in writing 
Hind Swaraj, he said was to serve his country, to find out the truth 
and to follow it. If his views proved to be wrong, he would gladly 
reject them, if they proved to be right, he would naturally wish, for 
the sake of the motherland, that others should adopt them. 

Mahadev Desai Gandhi’s Private Secretary wrote about Hind 
Swaraj in the Special Number of the Aryan Path published in September 
- 1938, as “unique in its conception” and “beautifully successful in its 
execution”.!8 Jt was mainly due to the devoted labours of the gifted 
lady. Shrimati Sophia Wadia that this special number on Hind Swaraj 
was brought out. She sent copies of Hind Swaraj (Indian Home Rule) 
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to numerous friends and invited some of the most prominent ones to 
express their views on the book. She herself wrote special articles on 
the book and saw in it the hope for future India. But she wanted the 
- European thinkers and writers to realize that it had the potential to 
help even Europe out of its chaos. It was for this reason that she had 
adopted thin plan. ` 

The result was that articles by some of the well-known pacifists 
and socialists like Professor Soddy, G.D.H. Cole. Delisle Burns. John 
Middleton Murry, J.D. Beresford, Hugh Fausset, Claude Houghton, 
Gerald Heared and Irene Rathbone appeared in the Special Number 
of Aryan Path. These articles were so arranged “that adverse criticisms 
and objections raised in earlier articles were mostly answered in 
subsequent ones”. But there were one or two criticisms made 
practically by all the writers. Professor Soddy remarked that having 
just returned from a visit to India, he saw little outwardly to suggest 
that the doctrine inculcated in the book had attained any considerable 
measure of success.!? Mr. G.D.H. Cole remarked that though Gandhi 
was “as near as a man can be to Swaraj in a purely personal sense, he 
has never solved, to his own satisfaction, the other problem- that of 
finding terms of collaboration that could span the gulf between man 
and man, between acting alone and helping others to act in accordance 
with their lights, which involves acting with them and as one of them- 
being at once one’s self and someone else, someone one’s self can and 
must regard and criticize and attempt to value”. John Middleton 
Murry said, “The efficacy of non-violence is quickly exhausted when 
used as a mere technique of political pressure”. When the question 
arises, ‘Its non-violence fante de mieux, really non-violence at all?21 

Mahadev Desai’s comment was that the whole process was one 
of endless evolution. In principle of non-violence and love was 
enunciated by Buddha and Christ centuries ago. It had been applied 
through the centuries by individuals with success’on small clear-cut 
issues. It had been recognized, as Gerald Heard pointed out, that 
“the world-wide and age-long interest of Mr. Gandhi’s experiment 
lies in the fact that he has attempted to make the method work in 
what may be called the wholesale or national scale”. The difficulties 
of that application were obvious, but Gandhi trusted that they were 
not insurmountable. 

The experiment seemed impossible in India in 1921 and had to be 
abandoned following an outburst of violence at Chaurichaura during 
the non-cooperation movement. What seemed impossible them was 
tried again in 1930 with better success. The question often arose “what 
is a non-violent means? Mahadev Desai wrote that it would take long 
practice “to standardize the meaning and content of this term. But 
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the means thereof is self-purification and more self-purification”. What 
Western thinkers often lost sight of was that the fundamental condition 
of non-violence was love and pure unselfish love was eee 
without unsullied purity of mind and body. 

Gandhi sent the following message from his village Sofia: later 
named Sevagram for the Special Hind Swaraj Number of the Aryan 
Path in September 1938: 

I welcome your advertising the principles in defence of which 
Hind Swaraj was written. The English edition is a translation of the 
original which was in Gujarati. I might change the language here and 
there, if I had to rewrite the booklet. But after the stormy thirty 
years through which I have since passed, I have seen nothing to make 
me alter the views expounded in it. Let the reader bear in mind that 
it is a faithful record of conversations I had with workers, one of 
whom was an avowed anarchist. He should also know that it stopped 
the rot that was about to set in among some Indians in South Africa. _ 
The reader may balance against this the opinion of a dear friend, who 
alas! is no more, that it was the production of a fool. 

Hind Swaraj has been called a seminal book,” a disturbing book,” 
a revolutionary message,© the vision of a New Order comparable 
but superior to Rousseau’s Du contrat social and Marx’s Das Capital.2” 
All these responses were made about thirty years after the book was, 
written. Even though the warmest admirers of Gandhi could not 
endorse Hind Swaraj in its entirety, it was still possible for Delisle 
Burns to conclude, after reading Hind Swaraj that “...It would be a 
very great advantage in English and American politics as well as in 
the conduct of industry and common life in the West, if the influence 
of such a man as Gandhi were to spread among us. It would reinforce 
moral pancp which tend to be obscured by the pursuit of wealth 
and power”. 

Similarly, G. D. H. Cole commented at the same time on Hind 
Swaraj: 

Across thirty years it has, to me who belongs to the West, deep 
power to disturb much deeper power than it could have had when it 
was written. . . . Gandhi’s case against the West looks . . . infinitely 
stronger than it looked, to us Westerners, thirty years ago, For it 
does seem as if all our material advances in machine mastery were 
unloosing upon us, not the plenty for which we had hoped, but, an 
overmastering capacity for destruc-tion. ... We have also grown 
more cruel or some of us have; and those of us who are untouched by 
the recrudescence of cruelty know not how to prevent its spread 
without dire risk of falling ourselves under its spell... If our civilization 
is radi-cally wrong, it will destroy itself...The Gandhi of this book 
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could not be, in the West, a leader, but only a martyr at most. If, 
however, the fault in our civilization is but superficial, however 
pervasive and disastrous; if our men are men underneath the veneer... 
then we need not despair. We shall need leaders who are masters of 
themselves, as Gandhi is. . .2 

On the other hand, an acquaintance of Gandhi remarked that he 
went off the rails in Hind Swaraj and indulged in the emotions of a 
machine smashing Luddite, that “it is all fine Ruskin Tolstoyan 
rodomontade by a lawyer with a printing press, a good prize essay 
as unreal as Rousseau’s Discours sur Jes sciences et les arts.”16 It is true 
that Hind Swaraj was rapidly written. Gandhi’s attack, de-livered more 
in anguish than in anger, but the book clearly shows that he was 
deeply committed, to a public demonstration and a political 
embodiment of his ethical and social principles. If Gandhi’s concern is 
like that of a constructive social critic, he was even more a man of 
action and a revolutionary in dead earnest. To explain away the 
challenge delivered by Gandhi at the age of thirty nine’as a rhetorical 
indulgence in Luddite emotions would be unfair and smug.” 

It is true that insofar as Hind Swaraj is a manifesto.of moral 
condemnation, it contains imagery of compelling power rather than a 
closely reasoned statement. It might profoundly disturb the doubter 
but it cannot convert the convinced believer in the mystique of modern 
civilization. Gandhi did not provide a rigorous social analysis from 
which his political conclusions could be logically derived. He did not 
even attempt this in Hind Swaraj. He was more concerned to declare 
and define his position to those in South Africa and in India who 
were willing to listen. In a way the impact of Hind Swaraj is not 
dissimilar to that of the Communist Manifesto, despite the latter’s greater 
reliance on a seemingly scientific argument. Both manifestoes provide 
dismal portraits of a world they felt to be self contradictory in its 
basic assumptions and institutions, a world self doomed to destruction. 
For Marx, the villain is the capitalist system, history the judge and its 
executioner the proletariat. For Gandhi, the villain is the creed of 
hypocritical materialism, the judge is the individual who frees himself 
from the collective hallucination, and the executioner is the Moral 
Law, (Karma) that inexorably se hai disturbed equilibrium in the 
cosmos and in the affairs of men.? 

Gandhi was not a model or system builder in the sense we 
understand these terms in Social Sciences today. From the early to the 
middle of the 20th century, Gandhi, like Marx, went through an 
evolutionary process of formulating his ideas and approaches, 
classifying, developing and correcting his views as he went along. 
The correct way to interpret Gandhi would be to follow the course of 
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that evolution and take it to its logical end through a correct historical 
perspective. Hind Swaraj was not a model of economic development. 
There is no evidence to show that in 1909 Gandhi had much knowledge 
of economics and whatever he said was highly tentative.52 Therefore 
it could not be taken as a blueprint for the future. Over the years 
interest in it was lost, until 1945 when Gandhi, in his dialogue with 
Nehru, said that.he still stuck to the conceptual framework of Hind 
Swaraj while conceding to Nehru a number of points which clearly 
contradicted some of the elementary notions presented in that book. 

It is important to understand the context in which Hind Swaraj 
was written. Gandhi’s political experience then was confined to the 
struggle against-the white man’s repression of Indians and Africans 
in South Africa and a limited contact with Indian politicians who had 
come under the more subtle and dangerous influence of British 
education and way of life. He was a lawyer who had gone through 
personal suffering for a social cause, whereas his ideas were influenced 
by European philosophers and Indian religious writings. The dominant 
passion in Gandhi in 1909 was patriotism and even the language used 
against the British in Hind Swaraj is unbelievably harsh and often 
abusive. Judged by any standard, Hind Swaraj was not a blueprint 
for future India but simply an intense expression of patriotism on the ` 
one hand, and defence against the evils of Western civilization in the 
form it was being imposed oil India on the other. 

In one respect the book is quite important. It is a seminal work 
which contains the seeds of development of some of Gandhi’s 
important and powerful ideas of a later day. In Hind Swaraj one finds 
the beginning of the discussion on means and ends, nonviolence, 
passive resistance, social reforms, the meaning of civilization, etc. One 
can clearly see the initial thrust of these ideas or concepts without a 
single one having been finally clinched. 

Gandhi’s views on several subjects, other than those related to 
basic values, as mentioned in Hind Swaraj, underwent drastic changes 
in subsequent years.‘For example, Hind Swaraj revolved around the 
idea of Home Rule, of self-government and not of complete freedom. 
He was sympathetic to the moderates and the extremists alike. In 
later years he had to conduct a total fight against the former. He 
called the British parliament “a sterile woman or a prostitute.”93 He 
described journalists and newspapermen as dishonest. But later on 
he never used these terms in any context whatever. 

In Hind Swaraj Gandhi picked up three categories of institutions 
for total and uncompromising condemnation railways, lawyers and 
doctors and called for their complete elimination from Indian society. 
To quote one example about doctors, Gandhi said, “The English have 
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certainly effectively used the medical profession for holding us .... 
Doctors have almost unhinged us. Sometimes I think that quacks are 
better than highly equipped doctors... Hospitals are institutions for 
propagating sin.”% Clearly, Gandhi did not hold these views 
subsequently. ' 

The historical and contextual interpretation of Hind Swaraj would 
suggest that Gandhi was trying to fight the so called white man’s 

-civilizing mission in India and other colonies, which meant fighting 
the danger of newly educated natives collaborating with and cringing 
before their foreign masters. The new educated classes consisting of 
doctors, teachers, lawyers and technicians had already accepted the 
superiority of European civilization. Gandhi's patriotism was deeply 
hurt when he saw the emerging elite as collaborationists on the one 

. hand and exploiters of the masses on the other. He said, “My eyes 
water and my throat gets parched”* at these, conditions. These were 
the words of a patriot burning with new fire. 

Most Importantly, Hind Swaraj was an expression of Gandhi's 
consciousness about the main conflict between India and Britain. To 
Gandhi the conflict was between two civilizations and not, merely 
between two countries. Once this conceptualization of Hind Swaraj is 

~ accepted, everything else falls into place. - 

Gandhi himself was witnessing the crushing of Indian civiliza-tion 
by the new social patterns Britain was imposing on India from outside 
and the exploitation of the people by old and new exploiters from 
within. That is why, on the one hand he asserted, with a great deal of 
overemphasis that “the Indian civilization is unquestionably the best” 
and said on the other that “my patriotism does not teach me that I am 
to allow people being crushed under the heels of Indian princes if 
only the English retire.” He concluded by saying, “In order to restore 
India to its pristine conditions, we have to return to it. In our own 
civilization, there will naturally be progress, retrogression, reforms 
and reaction; but one effort is required, and that is to drive out Western 
civilization.”*6 

From the vantage point of history since 1909, one may argue that 
in Hind Swaraj Gandhi was throwing out the baby with the bathwater. 
This apparent illogicality was no more than a defence mechanism and 
an expression of his deep seated fervour and urge to defend the best 
in Indian civilization against the cultural onslaught from outside. One 
also finds in Hind Swaraj a great plea against luxury and ostentation, 
and for austere living. Therefore, when Gandhi defended Hind Swaraj 
in 1945 after forty years of its publication it could only mean that 
Gandhi was still of the view that the conflict between Indian and 
European civilizations would be no less significant after India achieved 
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independence than, it was before. 

Therefore it would be a great mistake to revive, as some orthodox 
Gandhians are trying to, Hind Swaraj as a blueprint for new India. It 
would amount to negating much of what Gandhi said subsequently. 
In general, such a view would be anti historical, anti evolutionary 
and certainly anti revolutionary. 

Without comprehending the essentials of his approach, we are 
likely to distort him as indeed many have done before. The following 
few aspects of Gandhi’s philosophy and methodology, that is, the 
Gandhian approach, seem to be very basic to understanding and 
revalidating Gandhi. 

First, Gandhi was not a system or model builder. He was essentially 
a pathfinder towards definite social and individual goals. To a model 
builder or a structuralist, there must exist a precise and internally 
consistent relationship between the components of the model. Most 
models of social reconstruction are function oriented and often value 
neutral. This was alien to Gandhi’s methods. What was important for 
him as a pathfinder was the right path and its maximum, though not 
absolute, consistency with the goals. Both were equally important. 
To adopt a path without a goal, was an exercise in a vacuum and a 
goal without the right path could degenerate into an anti goal. 

Secondly, Gandhian philosophy was comprehensive and not partial. 
For Gandhi rationalism, idealism and similar philosophies were weak 
and partial and hence unacceptable. For him, the heart, the intellectual 
and soul were three essential components of man and any philosophy 
which ignored even one aspect was defective. 

Third the Gandhian road, path or progress towards the goal was 
neither linear nor pyramidical. His concept of social progress, following 
the general view of Indian philosophy, was one of ever expanding 
unbroken concentric or oceanic circles. Gandhi was often bombarded 
with questions about the structure of the future Indian society but, 
like Marx, he did not dilate upon the structure of future societies. 
Although he had developed the habit of answering every question, 
whether personal, social or political, put to him, he was diffident in 
talking about the future Indian society except in terms of the value 
system on which it would have to be based. On one or two occasions, 
when he was pressed hard to answer it, he rather expounded more 
specifically his overall approach. For example, he wrote in the Harijan 
of 28 July 1946: 

“Tn this structure composed of innumerable villages, there will be 
ever widening, never ascending circles. Life will not be a pyramid 
with the apex sustained by the bottom. But it will be an oceanic circle 
whose centre will be the individual always ready to perish for the 
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village, the latter ready to perish for the circle of villages, till at last 
the whole becomes one life composed of individuals, never aggressive 
in their arrogance but ever humble, sharing the majesty of the oceanic 
circle of which they are integral units. 

Therefore, the outermost circumference will not wield power to 
crush the inner circle but will give strength to all within and derive 
its own strength from it. I may be taunted with the retort that this is 
all utopian and, therefore, not worth single thought. If Euclid’s point, 
though incapable of being drawn by human agency, has an imperishable 
value, my picture has its own for mankind to live. Let India live for 
this true picture of what we want, before we can have something 
approaching it.”37 

Therefore, judged by the evolution of Gandhi’s ideas and his 
overall methodology and philosophy, the revalidation of Hind Swaraj 
in 1945 had a definite meaning. For any other meaning, the 
aforementioned quotation must be read along with several others. 
The main thrust of that book was the emphasis it laid on the continuous 
struggle between Indian and European civilizations. That struggle - 
was not to end with the achievement of formal in-dependence but 
was to begin really when India started restructuring itself. Those 
who follow a linear or pyramidical approach are likely to find 
contradictions in Gandhi. But in terms of Gandhi’s own approach, 
there were no such contradictions. Things that remained on one or 
the other gircle were relevant. Those that got off the circles were of 
no relevance. Indeed, Gandhi answered this charge of falling into 
contradictions by saying, “I am not concerned with appearing to be 
consistent. In my pursuit after Truth I have discarded many ideas 
and learnt many new things. Old as I am in age, I have no feeling that 
I have ceased to grow inwardly or that my growth will stop with the 
dissolution of the flesh.” 

At another place he writes, “I have never made a fetish of 
consistency. I am votary of Truth and I must say what I feel and think 
at a given moment on the question, without regard to what I may 
have said before on it.... As my vision gets clearer, my views must 
grow clearer with daily practice. Where I have deliberately altered 
an opinion, the change should be obvious. ony careful eye would 
notice a gradual and imperceptible evolution.” 

Speaking of his growing experience he wrote: 

“At the time of writing I never think of what I have said before. 
My aim is not to be consistent with my previous statements on a 
given question, but to be consistent with truth as it may present itself 
to me at a given moment. The result has been that I have grown from 
truth to truth; I have saved my memory an undue strain; and what is 
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more, whenever I have been obliged to compare my writing even of 
fifty years ago with the latest, I have discovered no inconsistency 
between the two. But friends who observe inconsistency will do well 
to take the meaning that my latest writing may yield unless, of course, 
they prefer the old. But before making the choice they: should try to 
see if there is not an underlying and abiding consistency between the 
two seeming inconsistencies.” He modified his views according as 
the circumstances demanded. To quote him: 

“People say that I have changed my view, that I say today 
something different from what I said years ago. The fact of that matter 
is that conditions have changed. I am the same. My words and deeds 
are dictated by prevailing conditions. There has been a gradual 
evolution in my environment and I react to it.”41 

This evolutionary character is manifest in whole of his philosophy. 
The amazing thing about Gandhi was that he adhered, in all its fullness, 
to his ideals. He was not inflexible. He was very much alive to the 
necessities of the moment, and he adapted to the changing 
` circumstances. But all these adaptations were about secondary matters. 
In regards to the basic things he was inflexible and firm as a rock. 
There was no compromise in him with what he considered evil. 

All great minds are subject to endless interpretations, 
reinterpretations, except temporarily, when their immediate followers 
or detractors put a lid on them. To revalidate Gandhi by suggesting 
_ that Hind Swaraj was his blueprint of India’s social reconstructions 

for all the times to come is nothing but putting a lid. Gandhian thought 
and practices should meet the requirements of a changing society 
with new forces and new questions of life. Hence, it will be ungandhian 
to confine Gandhi to Hind Swaraj only, for a proper and objective 
understanding of the Mahatma and his philosophy we should look 
beyond Hind Swaraj. f 

Otherwise also Hind Swaraj has nothing to do with careful analysis 
of social conditions, the institutional structures and individual 
motivations and their interactions that produce an outcome which he 
labels “the satanic civilization”. Gandhi does not “provide a rigorous 
social analysis from which his political conclusions could be logically 
derived”. His was a moral response to what he perceived as the evils 
of modern civilization. Hind Swaraj represents a moral condemnation 
of modern civilization; it is therefore all the more penetrating, 
compelling and unsettling. 

A fresh look at Hind Swaraj can, then, only frustrate an intellectual 
approach that seeks either to lay bare the structure of Gandhian 
Thought as a means to reducing Gandhi to a formulae or to sharpen 
one’s understanding of the forces that have created or sustain modern 
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civilization in its present form,. The sensibility underlying Hind Swaraj 
has its roots not in the intellectual but in the moral. As such, what is 
thus essentially a moral sensibility cannot be fully grasped by 
intellectual effort alone. No doubt, intellectual effort is necessary to 
make clear what is only dimly perceived and to provide a rationale to 
what is only clear to one’s innermost being. But this intellectual effort 
will bear fruit only after it has been touched with the transforming 
illumination of moral sensibility. 

“Read Hind Swaraj if you love the human family and this earth 
which is our home. Read it if you wish to do your little bit to halt 
man’s mad race towards self-extinction,” T. K. Mahadevan further 
advises “Patience, dear reader. All I want you to do is to read just one 
of Gandhi's little books — Hind Swaraj. A mere 30,000 words: three 
hours of brisk reading, nothing more. But I want you to read it, as 
Gandhi kept vainly pleading, ‘with my eyes’”. Get under his skin. 
Feel things the way he felt them. Have a fresh look at it. 
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Gandhi's Rendezvous with 
Technology: Without the Trappings 
of Western Culture 


Sarojini Henry 


ABSTRACT 

Mahatma Gandhi often expressed his anguish that his approach to mechanization 
has been misunderstood. He would hardly have expected that. Albert Einstein, 
with whom he had corresponded, had also expressed some dissatisfaction. Gandhi 
held that industrialism was the result (locus) of modern civilization. (The main. 
concern of his struggle was)His main concern was not to drive out the British, 
but to free India from the stranglehold of Western culture and its ethos, with its 
purely materialistic and atheistic values. By analysing the critiques of the 
contemporary technological mentality by selected philosophers and scholars 
since the Industrial Revolution, the article tries to show that the force of Gandhi's 
arguments against technology has not withered over the years. Many of the 
concerns expressed by Gandhi seem to be echoed in the criticisms raised by 
contemporary analysts. On the basis of Gandhi's advocacy of village economy, 
appropriate technology, non-violence, and decentralization, scholars today hail 
him even as one of the earliest environmentalists. 


Wuenever GANDHI TRAVELLED by sea, he considered it an 
excellent opportunity for some reading, reflection and writing. In 
1909, Gandhi was returning from England after having stayed in 
England for about five months trying to educate influential Britid 
leadérs on the situation of Indians both in India and South Africa. On 
the steamer, Gandhi was probably musing over his meeting with the 
anarchist Savarkar, when he was invited for a feast arranged by 
Indians in London. They were both requested to speak at the function. 
On the approaches of Gandhi and Savarkar to Indian politics, Robert 
Payne, Gandhi’s biographer, reports: 
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Gandhi was demanding that the Indian people should place themselves 
under the protection of Rama, and the war against the British should be 
waged chivalrously by non-violent means. Savarkar was proclaiming 
the way of Durga. Gandhi was to die with the name of Rama on his lips 
and Savarkar was to remain an exponent of terrorism to the end of his 


days. 


The sea journey back to South Africa on the steamer Kildonan 
Castle had been a quiet time for Gandhi, and he could ponder over 
that entire he could accomplish in England. He found that the imperial 
government was half helpless and half unwilling to support the Indian 
cause. Gandhi’s meeting with Savarkar only reinforced his ideas on a 
non-violent approach toward freedom from the British. With a 
troubled conscience, Gandhi was able to scribble the contents of the 
famous Hind Swaraj. On Hind Swaraj, Erik H.Erikson, rightly points 
out, “The motto is: Home Rule equals Self Rule and Self Rule equals 
Self Control. Only he who is master of himself can be the master of 
his ‘house’ and only a people in command of itself can command 
respect and freedom.”* In Gandhi's view, swaraj is much more than 
freedom from political bondage. Describing swaraj, Gandhi wrote: 
“It is swaraj when we learn to rule ourselves. It is therefore in the ` 
palm of your hands.... But such swaraj has to be experienced by each 
one for himself.”? And he concluded that only on such a foundation 
of transformed individuals could true swaraj be built. 

The next sea voyage, relevant to this study, fell on 18th July, 1914, 
when Gandhi sailed for London en route to India leaving South Africa 
for the last time, with his family and his friend Hermann Kallenbach. 
Gandhi was in a relaxed mood to leave South Africa after twenty-one 
years of intense Satyagraha campaigns. So was General Smuts who 
seemed to have been so relieved that he uttered, “The saint has left 
our shores. I sincerely hope, for ever.”* By this time, Gandhi had 
probably chalked out some principles to follow for obtaining freedom 
from British control. During his stay at the Tolstoy Farm, Kallenbach 
had already imbibed some elements of Gandhi's ideal of frugal 
lifestyle. While on the steamer, Gandhi noticed, to his utter dismay, 
Kallenbach’s fascination for binoculars. Gandhi tried to persuade his 
soul mate that possession of such expensive things was not in keeping 
with their goal of simple living. Gandhi was forthright: “Rather than 
allow them to be a bone of contention between us why not throw 
them into the sea and be done with them.” “Certainly,” replied 
Kallenbach, “throw the wretched things away.” To which, Gandhi 
insisted, “I mean it:”° Kallenbach’s was a quick reply, “So do I,” and 
firmly and without any further thought, he threw the binoculars 
overboard. 
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Throughout his life Gandhi wanted his close friends to understand 
and follow his ideals. For this purpose, he set up the Tolstoy Farm 
near Johannesburg in 1910, and settled on the Farm, having left entirely 
his legal profession, opting for a life of simplicity. He expected the 
members of the Farm to live a communal life, organized around 
cooperative manual labour and self-help. Gandhi himself continued 
to pursue a simple life even after moving to India and acquiring some 
recognition as a political figure. He had to discipline himself first and 
set some norms for himself, before he could convince his followers 
on the path toward Swaraj. On Gandhi's model of self-discipline, 
Erikson explained: 


Gandhi in power would never be separated from the people by the pomp 
of a traditional office. But more, Gandhi insisted on entering into the 
mission of liberating his country with a set of demands on himself which 
represented his unique contribution of political leadership with, 
selflessness and even sexlessness.® 


Gandhi’s writing on the Kildonan Castle steamer contained many 
of his early thinking about how India should live without the impact 
of Western industrial civilization. Hind Swaraj consists of twenty 
dialogues between an editor and a reader, with Gandhi himself taking 
the role of the editor. It looks as though the reader in Hind Swaraj as 
modelled after Savarkar a terrorist devoted to violent action. In Hind 
Swaraj, Gandhi categorically stated: “Real Home Rule is possible only 
where passive resistance is the guiding force of the people. Any other 
rule is foreign rule.”” Gandhi was himself seeking to establish a non- - 
violent style of indigenous leadership. Yet, while Erikson refers to 
Hind Swaraj as “a rather incendiary manifesto for a man of peace,”8 
Judith Brown remarked that in Hind Swaraj “there were here seeds of 
radical rebellion against the Raj, potential for a movement against 
the whole machinery and values of existing government in India far 
greater than that perceived by existing Indian politicians.”? 


Gandhi’s Challenge to Western Civilization 


The manifesto penned by Gandhi on the steamer in 1909, Hind Swaraj, 
is often taken as a powerful critique of the costs and consequences of 
the Western industrial civilization prevailing in his time. Gandhi 
criticised the materialistic, industrial and atheistic temper of the 
Western culture, which he called satanic. He pointed out that the . 
industrial culture had only resulted in capitalism, inequality, and 
competition. Equating modern Western civilization with British 
colonialism and imperialism, Gandhi dubbed it as the greatest enemy 
of the swaraj that he visualised for India and humanity. He also pointed 
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out that England itself was reeling under the clutches of that civilization ` 
stifled by it with erroneous values of wealth and greed. Gandhi had 
no hesitation to assert, “I bear no enmity towards the English, but I 
do towards their civilization,”10 

` Gandhi’s aim was to make India free from the clutches of the 
Western industrial civilization. According to Gandhi, the deep 
predicament for India was not political slavery but the stranglehold 
of Western culture with its materialistic outlook. Gandhi viewed 
modern industrial civilization as completely opposed to the ideal of 
swaraj he visualized for his beloved nation. In Judith Brown’s words: 


Not only did Gandhi envisage a reversal of all the patterns of Western 
civilization the British presence had set in motion in India, including 
„education, medical practice and industrial development, as well as the 
practice of the government. He had also realized that the raj depended 
on Indian co-operation, and if that could be knocked from under the 
British by a reorientation of Indian values particularly those of 
Westernized Indians, then the seemingly mighty edifice would crumble. 


Gandhi, indeed, contended sharply that the British were not solely 
responsible for the slavery of Indians. Rather, Indians have voluntarily 
given the country to the British. He explained: 


The English have not taken India; we have given it to them. They are not 
in India because of their strength, but because we keep them. They came 
to our country originally for the purpose of trade.... They had not the 
slightest intention at the time of establishing a kingdom...who assisted 
the company’s officers? Who was tempted at the sight of their silver? 
Who bought their goods? History testifies that we did all this. In order to 
become rich all at once we welcomed the Company’s Officers with open 
hands. We assisted them.'* 


Gandhi seems to have believed that the medical, educational and 
legal professions helped the British to exploit the Indian masses all 
the more. He condemned the medical profession arguing that doctors 
thrive on peoples’ ‘negligence or indulgence.’ He added: “Had not 
the doctor intervened, nature would have done its work,”!3 and 
people would have acquired mastery over themselves. Gandhi also 
advised people to settle their quarrels out of court and pointed out 
that lawyers “take up that position, not in order to help others out of 
their miseries, but to enrich themselves.”14 Further, he pointed out, 
“Railways, lawyers ar~ doctors have impoverished the country”and 
added”God set a limit to man’s locomotive ambitions in the 
construction of the body.” l 

In this connection, Gandhi insisted that only the westernized 
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Indians were really enslaved and should be weaned out of their 
adherence to Western values. Gandhi bemoaned that, “by receiving 
English education we have enslaved the nation.” He continued: “It is 
we, English-knowing Indians that have enslaved India.” If they 
become free, India will be free. He then pointed out 


` In order to restore India to its pristine condition, we have to return to it. 
In our own civilization, there will naturally be progress, retrogression, 
reforms, and reactions; but one effort is i And that is to drive out 
Western civilization. All else will follow.! 


It seems that the Western penetration through the British rule 
had not only promoted modern civilization, but also triggered the re 
evaluation of Indian native culture and ethos. For Gandhi, re- 
vitalization of Indian tradition became the hallmark of nationalism. 
Thus, true swaraj, in Gandhi’s view, rested on returning to India’s 
own cultural roots and values, based on integrity, honesty, skill and 
hard work. While for the West the endless search for material it 
had become the road to happiness, Gandhi believed in an ideal of 
controlling the mind, of reduction of wants and advocated the 
principle of aparigraha or non-possession. 

Gandhi's critical attitude towards the Western industrialism 
probably arose from his reading of Tolstoy who had serious 
reservations about modern trends in western culture and continually 
advocated a return to the simple life of the Russian peasant. Robert- 
Payne rightly points out that Gandhi’s “dissatisfaction with 
industrialism was inextricably bound up with his-vision of a peaceful 
and idyllic village community in India.”!” Gandhi upheld India’s 
ancient civilization as the best with its village setup and community 
living. 

Gandhi was indeed politically shrewd and intellectually alert. With 
daring courage, strong determination and charisma, Gandhi combined 
political struggle with social reforms and reformulated nationalism 
in ways that enhanced India’s cultural integrity. In Hind Swaraj, 
Gandhi defines true civilization as “the mode of conduct which points 
out to man the path of duty.... To observe morality is to attain mastery 
over our mind and our passions.”!8 Gandhi was concerned with the 
quality of life; he was convinced that it was the cultural and spiritual 
forms that shape a nation’s future. In Gandhi’s view, the inner life of 
a nation was ultimately more significant for its destiny than its political 
fortunes. 
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Gandhi and Technology: Has Time Withered The Force of His 
Critique? 


About a year before independence, Gandhi had rightly expressed his 
disappointment regarding the evaluation of his approach to 
technology: “My opposition to machinery is much misunderstood.” 1? 
He would have hardly expected that Albert Einstein, the great scientist 
of the twentieth century, had also expressed some reservations. Gandhi 
and Einstein never met but they had one set of letters between them. 
Einstein had indeed spoken with much warmth of the great political 
genius from the East and often hailed him as, “the only truly great 
political figure in our age.” However, Einstein did not hesitate to 
ruefully comment, “Gandhi is mistaken in trying to eliminate or 
minimize machine production in modern civilization. It is here to stay 
and must be accepted.” 

In fact, Einstein himself was not very happy with some of the 
technological innovations, including the atom bomb. For example, he 
always opted to ride a bicycle, rather than drive a car. He was also 
very fond of sailing. For Einstein, to walk, cycle or sail was to be 
close to nature. In the years to come, Einstein captured the world’s 
imagination with his unique blend of brilliant scientific theories and 
humanitarian concerns. What Einstein missed was the dismal situation 
of the Indian artisans that almost compelled Gandhi to denounce 
machinery as the source of exploitation by the British. 

Gandhi's attitude towards machinery has to be seen in the context 
of the period in which he lived. Under British rule, the ancient village 
industries were gradually destroyed by a deluge of machine-made 
cotton goods from Lancaster. Raw materials were taken from India 
and finished products were shipped back to the Indian market. Millions 
of Indian spinners and weavers were thrown out of work and got 
impoverished. In Gandhi’s view, Indians had even to pay for their 
own subjugation. In a country such as India with its large population, 
Gandhi wanted production of goods by the masses and not mass 
production. 

Gandhi's perception was not far from Hinstein’s that machines 
have come to stay. In fact, Gandhi was not against machines per se. 
As a man of scientific temper he could analyse and assess every 
phenomenon from the perspective of reason. Gandhi welcomed certain 
technological achievements such as electricity, the sewing machine 
which lightened the burden of the masses of people. He was opposed 
to such machinery that displaced human labour. Gandhi reiterated, 
nate object to is the craze for machinery, and not machinery as 
such.” 
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In Gandhi’s view, machinery js a natural ally of modern western 
civilization. In Hind Swaraj, Gandhi portrays machinery is the chief 
symbol of modern civilization and avers that it represents a great 
sin. Gandhi often bemoaned that the impetus behind technology is 
nothing but greed. He claimed that Western civilization was hankering 
after multiplication of wants as a sign of progress and he diagnosed it 
as a dangerous disease. In Hind Swaraj, he warned: “The mind is 
restless bird; the more it gets, the more it wants, and still remains 
unsatisfied. The more we indulge in passions, the more unbridled 
they become.”?4 

In Gandhi’s view, the factory system of production led to 
competition and violence. He wrote, “Mechanization is good when 
hands are few for the work intended to be accomplished. It is an evil 
where there are more hands than required for the work.” He was 
convinced that mass production also led to conflict between cities 
and villages. He felt that large scale technologies did not serve the 
basic needs of people, but only promoted consumerism and idleness. 

Many scholars have pointed out that Gandhi's critique of 
machinery( read technology) is not to be taken as an argument against 
industrialization but as a plea to give priority to human values and to 
the dignity and creativity of human individuals. For Gandhi “The 
supreme consideration is man.”” He pointed out that machines impart 
their impersonal character to the worker. In his view, impersonal 
machines became malevolent destroyers of ‘simple living and high 


In an effort to mitigate the evils of industrialialisation Gandhi 
advocated the revival of cottage and village industries. Spinning (by 
the charka) and the production of khadi were promoted in order to 
give the labourers some employment and to prevent exploitation and 
violence by the rich mill owners. Although spinning wheel did not 
eventually replace factory looms and machine cloth, it did succeed in 
dramatizing the concern for cottage industries and the dignity of 
labour. While providing a powerful symbol for an indigenous cultural 
identity, the spinning wheel also stood for self-reliance, self-sufficiency 
and self-esteem. - 

Gandhi also saw in the technological civilization the inherent 
dangers of fragmentation of life and the devastation of earth’s rare 
resources. Today many scientists and scholars are intensely aware of 
the ambiguous state of contemporary technology. Although some of 
the present concerns sound new, there are several factors such as 
extreme consumerism, unequal distribution of power and wealth, 
rampant violence, exploitation of the poor by the rich, competition 
and corruption arising out of factory production, which remind us of 
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Gandhi's challenge to the machine mentality of his times. - 
Ambiguity in our Technical Society 


We live in a technological age when education, industry, government, 
health, agriculture, and communication all affect and are affected by 
technology. Our entire life has been technologised. It is true that 
technology has enabled humanity to overcome several of the earlier 
limitations and hardships that hampered human life and has enriched 
our lives immensely. Today technology pervades our lives: the high- 
rise building in our cities, rockets that take humans to the moon and 
to the outer space, telephones and cell phones that provide instant 
communication across the continents, vaccines and drugs that keep 
bacterial parasites at bay. All these remarkable achievements have 
given to millions a level of convenience and comfort, once available 
only to a few. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that many believe that modern 
technology is an unmixed blessing, the sure source for higher living 
standards, improved health, sanitation and better communication. 
Technology has offered more options in jobs, previously not available 
and a greater range of products and service resulting in a dramatic 
change in lifestyles. Further, increase in production, led to shorter 
working hours resulting in more leisure. Some scholars see technology 
even as an instrument of human fulfilment and self-expression in the 
use of intelligence to transform the world. 

However, a persistent theme that can be traced through the last 
two centuries after the Industrial Revolution is that technology is an 
ambiguous social necessity. Industrial Revolution was a period in the . 
late 18th and early 19th centuries when major changes in agriculture, 
manufacturing, production, and transportation had a profound effect 
on the cultural life in Europe. Technological innovation was the heart 
of the Industrial Revolution, but eventually people began to view 
technology from different perspectives. 

For example, the Romantic poets of nineteenth century England, 
defended natural beauty against the encroaching ugliness of 
industrialization; they also upheld the human imaginative and intuitive 
capacities against the dominance of the technical temper. Some poets 
opined that the arid intellectualism of the scientific enterprise deprives 
humans of the sense of wonder and awe at the grandeur of creation. 
The poet’s vision of nature portrayed what scientists normally 
ignored, namely the warmth, vitality, joy, the healing touch and 
restoring power of nature. They often addressed a sharp distinction 
between disciplined research and human feeling and sentiments. 

To the English poet, William Wordsworth, a flower is far more 
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than the botanist can study. The beauty of nature and its deeper 
spiritual reality are known in personal response, not in scientific 
analysis. In the poet’s view, the scientist allegedly invokes cold-hearted 
methods that are deadening to nature. For Wordsworth: 


Sweet is the lore which nature brings. 
Our meddling intellect i 
Misshapes the beauteous form of things 
We murder to dissect. 


The Amish community, a Christian group in the United States and 
some European countries, who trace their beginnings to the time of 
the sixteenth century Protestant Reformation, have already expressed 
openly their intense aversion to certain kinds of machines. They have 
refrained from using the radio, television or automobiles. It may be 
strange, but the Amish consider these gadgets to be tangible forms of 
human vanity. Sometimes, they seem to adopt technology if it is 
something they cannot live without. The Amish cultivate their fields 
with horse-drawn equipments. Without the use of tractors, they have 
prospered in agriculture, through hard work and community 
cooperation. The Amish have their own distinctive lifestyle and 
educational patterns. 


Recent Critics of Technology 


The twentieth century has been a time of spectacular K EN in 
the fields of physics, biology and information. This astounding 
progress is revolutionizing our understanding of the universe and of 
ourselves. The advances in microbiology hold opportunities for the 
enhancement of human health but have some risks for discrimination 
and loss of privacy. In this computer age, we live in an intertwined 
world of wireless satellite-based transmissions and dedicated 
computer circuits that allow us to travel electronically from one place 
to another instantly. All these advancements in biotechnology and 
information technology give rise to broad speculation on the effect of 
technology on human life. Over the years, several scholars have voiced 
their opinion on the current technical society, sometimes optimistically 
but very often critically. Further, there is a considerable range of views 
among contemporary scholars who take an unsympathetic attitude 
toward the technological process. The general assessment is that 
contemporary technology raises new concerns about the future of 
humanity and about the quality of life for generations to come. 
Technology as a threat has been a continuing theme in prose, 
poetry, novels and plays as well. For literary scholars the protest 
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against technology is made mainly in the name of individual 
freedom. Philosophers, point out that a serious problem in a 
technical society is the objectification of humans, i.e., a 
transformation of the person into a thing. Mechanization and 
automation in industrial society reduce people into objects and 
this has been vividly dramatized in several theatrical plays. Some 
novels such as George Orwell’s “1984’ and Huxley’s “Brave New 
World”, portray the world where technological goals control the 
whole of human life. Poets, assuming a split between the aesthetic 
and the empirical, often argue that technical rationality tends to 
diminish the element of mystery in nature by seeking to bring it 
under the scrutiny of human intellect alone. 

Some theologians have expressed particular concern over the 
impact of technology on religious/moral life. Gabriel Marcel (1889- 
1973), the existentialist philosopher for example, believed that 
“technological outlook pervades our lives and excludes a sense of 
the sacred.” What is at stake according to Marcel is the natural 
vocation of the human person open to a spiritual life and with an 
orientation toward transcendence? He opined that the spirit of 
technology could become detrimental to the flowering of humanity 
and work adversely against the aspiration of the person toward self- 
fulfilment. 

Lewis Mumford, (1895-1990), the American historian of 
technology and science, was optimistic about technology and wrote 
that the human race would use electricity and mass communication 
to build a better world for all humans. However, in his later book 
The Myth of the Machine, he moved to a pessimistic stand and criticized 
the modern trends in technology, which emphasise constant, 
unrestricted expansion, production, and replacement. He explained 
that these goals worked against technical perfection, durability, social 
efficiency, and overall human satisfaction. In his view, modern 
technology, which he called ‘megatechnics’ evaded producing lasting 
quality products. 

The French theologian Jacques Ellul (1912-1994), the most extensive 
and influential writer on theology and technology in the twentieth 
century, opines that humans have become slaves of the technological 
mentality and not their masters. According to Ellul, the success of 
any technology, which he calls the means (how things are done), 
depends on the ends (why things are done). He argues that in 
technology, the question of ends is often excluded and is replaced by 
the question of how things are done, namely that of means. 


The first great fact that emerges from our civilization is that today 
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everything has become the means. There is no longer an end; we do not 
know whither we are going. We have forgotten our collective ends and 
we possess great means; we set huge machines in motion in order to 
arrive nowhere.8 - 


An almost similar view is expressed by Paul Tillich (1886-1965), 
an eminent theologian. Tillich had a nagging feeling that the possibility 
of doing something, namely the means, could be disconnected from 
the reasons for doing it. He remarked: 


This leads to tension from which many conflicts of our contemporary 
culture arise; the perversion of the relation of means and ends by the 
unlimited character of technical possibilities. Means become ends simply 
because they are possible... Such distortion may affect a whole culture 
in which the production of means becomes the end beyond which there 
is no end. This problem, intrinsic in technical culture, does not deny the 
significance of technology but shows its ambiguity.” 


Some other philosophers, including William Temple, former 
Archbishop of Canterbury, have argued that contemporary technology 
does not seem to have a clearly defined goal or end. While holding 
technology as an integral part of human existence, these scholars point 
out that technology has become a matter of too many tools without 
any end. Apart from this pertinent concern on the proliferation of 
means with no goal, the current trend is to emphasize that technology 
seriously jeopardizes human and environmental values, a trend that 
can be seen in Gandhi’s own thinking. 


What Values will Guide the Development of Technology? 


By what criteria can we judge the development and consequences of 
an escalating technology in our contemporary age? In a world of 
technological power, scarce resources, increasing gap between the 
rich and the poor, over-consumption, new weapons of war and 
environmental degradation, how do we balance the competing values 
that enter into technological policy decisions? According to many 
scholars, the factors crucial in most policy decisions are to see how 
technology has first of all enhanced the lives of both individuals and 
society. A second consideration is to see how technology can be made 
eco-friendly at a time when our Earth, which has sustained us for 
thousands of years, has now become a threatened planet. 

The most significant values in individual life affected by technology 
are first adequate food, shelter and health. But these physical amenities 
are not enough to sustain a person’s physical and emotional life. The 
human person possesses a consciousness of dignity, of self-respect 
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and freedom and needs a work which is meaningful, with some 
_ opportunity for creativity and self-expression. Although the individual 
is part of the social order, one can demark the values most relevant to 
society. They are economic development, social justice, and 
participatory freedom. Many economists argue that economic 
development be given priority in countries where poverty is the main 
issue and any economic policy should focus on sufficiency, equity, and 
well-being of the poor and the downtrodden. 

In an attempt to delineate the human cost of technology, scientists 
point to the dehumanizing impact of a technological society and to 
the dangers when a technological mentality pervades human life. One 
of the factors inimical to human fulfilment is the sense of alienation in 
large-scale production. Karl Marx and others opined that the workers 
do not own the tools or the machines and are powerless to in their 
work life. The individual worker becomes a mere automaton and a 
cog in the wheel, and this kills his/her spontaneity and the pleasure 
of creating something worthwhile and important. It looks as though 
large scale technologies, huge machines and big industrial organization 
render labour monotonous and tedious. 

One serious threat of contemporary technology that has become 
a global concern, is the damage done to our environment. Writing on 
the devastation of our environment, Ian Barbour writes, “Much of 
the contemporary concern about technology is directed toward its 
environmental impacts and the attitudes that have led us to such 
impacts.”*9 Everyone seems to be familiar with the deterioration of 
the environment as a result of rapid, indiscriminate and hasty adoption 
of certain technologies. Some of the consequences of human activity 
harmful to our living are global warming, thinning of the ozone layer, 
the growing water crisis, decline in bio-diversity, and extinction of 
birds and other species. 

Perhaps one of the first thinkers to point out the destructive 
ecological effects of indiscriminate use of pesticides was Rachel Carson 
(1907-1964). In her book Silent Spring, Carson warned of a time when 
bird song would be silenced and spring barren if humans did not 
stop tampering with nature with their reckless use of chemicals. Today, 
scientists are raising the problem of the hole in the Ozone layer. It is 
believed that one group of gases called CFCs, Chlorofluorocarbons, 
which are used in refrigerators, and air conditioning systems, have 
the potential to damage the ozone layer 

In contemporary times, several groups are working on ecological 
issues. Many of them insist that humans should experience an inner 
transformation and develop a life-affirming culture and appreciate 
the intrinsic worth of nature. They point out that there are not two 
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separate communities, namely human and natural, but one earth 
community. In this earth community, justice in society cannot be 
divorced from the healing of the wounds of nature wrought by an 
exploitative human industrial system. In order to establish a viable 
earth community and a sustainable environment, religious leaders 
and social activists are now all challenged to seek eco-justice, meaning 
ecological wholeness together with socio-economic justice. 

What has emerged from these discussions is that we have to view 
the technological trend with much caution. Our society is determined 
by the organization and methods of industry. If is a society filled 
with production of means, a world of tools with unspecified ends. 
Technology’s abuse of power has been a major issue regarding the 
application and use of contemporary technology. At the same time we 
cannot reject technology as not useful. Humanity has derived several 
- benefits from technological innovations. What we need is a creative 
technology that is economically productive, ecologically sound, socially 
just and personally fulfilling. As responsible people deeply committed 
to social and individual welfare, we cannot accept technology 
uncritically nor reject it as not beneficial but learn to redirect it toward 
the realization of the much needed human and environmental values. 
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Gandhi's Hind Swaraj: A Summary 
and Centennial View. - 


Ramchandra Pradhan 


ABSTRACT 


After attempting a summary of the book the paper argues that the evaluation of 
the ideas of Hind Swaraj depends obviously on how one looks- at it. One of the 
ways to look at it is to take it as a blue-print, something like a project report, for 
a new social order. Looked at from that perspective, we do not find many takers 
for the major ideas of Hind Swaraj. But looking at it from another angle, 
particularly in the context of the failure of most of the dominant ideologies of 
the twentieth century, including Marxism and liberalism in its variant forms, 
there is a strong tendency among the sensitive minds from all over the world to 
look at Gandhian ideas as providing a new paradigm for an alternative 
civilisational framework. And Hind Swaraj being the source-book of Gandhian 


Hind Swaraj: a Summary 


Let US CO INTO the text of Hind Swaraj or Indian Home-Rule directly 
without any introductory observations. The book comprises of 20 
short chapters. It is written in a dialogic form between the Reader 
and the Editor of a journal /newspaper. The advantage of the dialogic 
form is that it provides the Editor (here Gandhi) with an opportunity 
to discuss the entire gamut of issues with all their implications and 
intricacies. 

Primarily Hind Swaraj deals with two issues: (a) a critique of 
modern civilization, (b) the nature and structure of Indian Swaraj 
and the means and methods to achieve it. Only a brief summary of 
the major themes of Hind Swaraj is being presented here. 
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Malaise of Modern Civilization 


As we know Gandhi's Hind Swaraj is primarily known for its trenchant 
critique of modern civilization. Anthony Parel has rightly observed 
that it was Gandhi's anticipations and apprehension of modern 
civilization which primarily enhanced his status as a prominent thinker. 
Some of these critical points are as follows: 


(i) 


(ii) 


Gandhi’s main grouse against the modern western civilization is 
that it has made “bodily happiness’ and ‘bodily welfare’ as the 
ultimate goal of human existence (chapter VI). He gives illustrative 
examples in terms of modern clothing, modern housing, modern 
means of communication, use of modern agricultural implements, 
invention of more deadly weapons of mass killings etc. All these 
modem amenities and facilities have been brought about by the use 
of science and technology and machinery. And all these, Gandhi 
avers, were supposed to be the ‘sign’ and true test of civilization. 
Gandhi lists a number of points against such a crude view of 
civilization. He argues that the condition of the workers in factories 
is ‘worse than that of beasts’. The workers are forced to engage 
themselves in most dangerous occupations for the sake of their 
moneyed masters. Not only are they enslaved by the temptation of 
money but they also become victims of various diseases. Under the 
cloak of such civilization thousands of women are labouring under 
trying circumstances in factories and other institutions. Gandhi 
concludes by saying that modem civilization fails even to provide 
‘bodily comforts’ which it promises to promote. 

Worse than that, it is devoid of religion and morality. Hence in 
Gandhi's view it is nothing less than ‘satanic civilization’ and kaliyug 
civilization as conceived by Muslims and Hindus respectively. He 
is so convinced about the malaise of modern civilization that he 
even sympathizes with the British people who, while acting as its 
promoters, have also become its victims. However, he ends up by 
saying that, though a disease, it is not ‘incurable’. 

He takes up some concrete aspects of modern civilization and brings 
them under his moral gaze. For instance, he gives a close look at the 
system of political representation — the core clement of the liberal 
democratic theory and practice, and subjects it to moral dissection. 
He gives a close look at the British Parliament and goes to the extent 
of likening it to a ‘sterile woman’ and even to a ‘prostitute’. It is like 
a ‘sterile woman’ as it lacks creativity and works only under pressure. 
And it is like a ‘prostitute’ as it works under the control of ministers 
who go on changing, sometimes even overnight. Besides, the 
members of Parliament are ‘hypocritical’ and ‘selfish’ and are rarely 


interested in the issues under discussion. Therefore, the British 


Parliament is nothing more than a “talking shop’ or a “costly toy’. 
Even the Prime Minister uses the Parliament to his party’s advantage. 
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Then Gandhi turns to the British voters who take the newspapers as 
their Bible. They swing like a ‘pendulum’ greatly influenced by the 
powerful oratory of the political contestants, besides their news 
papers. Again, he blames modern civilization for all these ills (chapter 


V). 

(iii) In chapter XIV of Hind Swaraj he takes on the most powerful 
instrumentality of modern civilization i.e. machinery. Taking a 
synoptic view of the whole issue he likens machinery to a ‘snake- 
hole, and rues to say that he could hardly find a ‘single good point 
in connection with machinery. He adds that it is more of an ‘evil’ 
than ‘boon’. He blames machinery for mindless industrialization 
and urbanization which adversely affect the moral and material 
health of the people. He blames the machine based Manchester textile 
factories that have ruined Indian handicrafts and impoverished 
India in a big way. He warns that by reproducing Manchester like 
factories in India, we would be sapping ‘the very moral being’ of 
India. 


In another part of the Hind Swaraj (Chapter VII to XII) he dwells 
on the condition of India as it has developed under the British rule 
and tutelage. He makes a basic formulation that under the impact of 
the British rule India is turning into an ‘irreligious’ country. He hastens 
to add that he is not thinking of any particular religion, but rather of 
that Religion which underlies all religions. We are turning away from 
God, he adds. He likens modern civilization to a ‘mouse’ ‘gnawing’ 
our people while apparently soothing them. Then he turns his moral 
gaze to some of major developments like railways and the emergence 
of new elite like lawyers and doctors. All these developments, he 
asserts, have only led to the impoverishment of the India. According 
to him railways have helped the British to tighten their grip over 
India. Besides, they have been also responsible for ‘famines’, epidemics 
and other problems for the country. He counters the argument that 
railways have contributed to the growth of Indian nationalism by 
saying that India had been a nation much before the British arrived. 
(Chapter X) In chapter XI of Hind Swaraj he argues that lawyers have 
contributed more to the degradation of India. Besides, they have 
accentuated the Hindu-Muslim dissensions, helped the British to 
consolidate their position and have sucked the blood of the poor of 
India. In the next chapter he describes how doctors have failed the 
Indian society. In his opinion, doctors have been primarily responsible 
for making the people ‘self-indulgent’ and taking less care of their 
bodies. He concludes his critique of modern civilization by comparing 
it to an Upas tree, a poisonous plant which destroys all life around it. 

In another chapter of the Hind Swaraj he examines the English 
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educational system introduced in India and describes it as ‘false 
education’. For him the bagic aim of education should be to bring our 
senses under our control and to help imbibe ethical behaviour in our 
life. He attacks the newly emerged elite, a by-product of the Macaulay 
system of education, as they have enslaved India. 


Swaraj of the Hind Swaraj 


As noted earlier swaraj and the method to attain it was the main 
concern of the Hind Swaraj. Let us try to summarize what Gandhi has 
to say on this major theme. In chapter IV of Hind Swaraj he puts forward 
a basic formulation that mere transfer of power from British hands to 
Indian hands would not lead to true swaraj. He adds that would be 
nothing more than having ‘English rule without Englishmen’. In that 
case, he argues, India may be called ‘Hindustan’ but actually it would 
remain ‘Englistan’. Hence it would not be swaraj of his conception. 
And in chapter XIV (How Can India Become Free?) he tries to define 
true swaraj by saying that if we (individuals) became free, India would 
be free. It is in the same vain that he opines that ‘it is swaraj when we 
learn to rule ourselves! Such a swaraj, he further adds, would have to 
be experienced by each one of us. Gandhi also uses the term swaraj 
for home-rule or self-government for the Indian people. But he makes 
it clear that there is a symbiotic relationship between swaraj as ‘self- 
rule’ of individual Indians and swaraj as the home-rule or self- 
government for the Indian people. In other words, home-rule that 
Indian people would achieve would be true only to the extent they 
are successful in being ‘self ruling’ individuals. In the chapter XV (Italy 
and India) Gandhi puts forward the thesis that the real challenge is to 
free the millions of our people and not simply to change the 
government. How could it be achieved? Not by the use of arms and 
violence. This is for two reasons, he adds. One, any resort to violent 
rebellion would require thousands of Indians being armed which in 
itself is too much of a tall order. Two, more importantly, if India resorts 
to arms, the ‘holy land’ of India would became ‘unholy’. In the process, 
India would become a land worse than Europe. In chapter XVI and 
XVII he elaborates on the same theme of non-violent way to free 
India. In the process, he vehemently rejects the use of brute force for 
attaining swaraj for India. He introduces new arguments for such 
rejection. One, there is a close relationship between the means and 
the end. Thus he rejects the basic formulations of Indian revolutionaries 
that India could be freed only by violent means both on moral and 
ethical grounds. Besides, he also rejects the Moderates’ view that 
Indian could be freed by mere supplication and petitioning. Unless 
backed by effective sanctions that would be an exercise in futility. 
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Hence India would require passive resistance, based on ‘love-force’ 
or ‘soul-force’ to move forward on the road to Swaraj. In chapter 
XVII he elaborately dwells on the concept of passive resistance, albeit 
Satyagraha. He takes a broad canvass of history and argues that the 
world could not have survived in absence of such ‘love-force’. He 
explains the concept of passive resistance as a method of securing 
rights by going through ‘personal sufferings’. Here by implications 
he justifies the use of soul force on the basis of the concept of ‘relative 
truth’. He further argues that passive resistance is not a ‘weapon of 
the weak’. Rather it is a weapon of the strong. He concludes the 
entire discussion by saying that real home rule is possible only 
through passive resistance. But he also hastens to add that a true 
passive resistor will have to observe ‘perfect chastity’ adopt ‘voluntary 
poverty’ ‘follow truth’ and ‘cultivate fearlessness’. 


Indian Nationhood 


Another major concept which he introduces in Hind Swaraj is that of 
the composite nature of Indian nationalism or what Anthony J. Parel 
calls the concept of civic nationalism as against ethnic and religious 
nationalism. In Hind Swaraj he puts forward the argument that Indian 
people constituted a nation much before the British came. The coming 
of the Mohammedans earlier had hardly made any difference to the 
fact of India being a nation. In the process, he argues that India could 
not cease to be a nation simply because people belonging to different 
religions reside here. The people with different religious backgrounds 
would continue to constitute one nation so long as they maintain the 
principle of non-interference in one another’s religion. In the process, 
he makes a very profound statement which is worth quoting: 

‘Tf the Hindus believe that India should be peopled only by Hindus, 
they are living in dreamland. The Hindus, the Mohammedans, the 
Parsees and Christians who have made India their country are fellow 
countrymen and they will have to live in unity if only for they own 
interests. In no part of the world are one nationality and one ie religion 
synonymous terms nor has it ever been in India’. 

Elsewhere in Hind Swaraj he rejects the British thesis that India 
was never a nation. Rather it has always been a conglomerate of 
different creeds and communities. He asserts that our seers and sages 
laid the foundation of our national unity and Indian nationhood by 
establishing centres of pilgrimage on the four corners of India. In the 
process, they fired the imagination of our people with the idea of 
nationhood. Thus in Hind Swaraj Gandhi lays a real foundation of 
secular nationalism for which he lived and died for. 
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Vision of an Alternative Society 


Hind Swaraj presents the broad contours of an alternative society — a 
new civilizational framework in a rudimentary form. In the chapter 
dealing with ‘true civilization’ he defines it as that ‘mode of conduct 
which points out to the man the path of duty’. He further adds that 
moral behaviour is nothing but to attain ‘mastery over one’s mind’. 
Anthony J. Parel rightly observes that Gandhi uses a Gujarati term 
viz. sudharo as a synonym for true civilization. 

Further in the same chapter he avers that the ancient Indian 
civilization fits the bill for being the true civilization. To that end, he 
identifies its core values such as limits to self-indulgence in terms of 
luxuries and pleasures, emphasis on ancestral profession, rural life, 
and moral control of sages over the kings, its curb on unn 
competitiveness and its preference for small scale technologies and 
decentralized polity. He admits that at present modern India is moving 
away from these old values. But he pins his hope in the bulk of the 
people of India residing in hinterland who continue to persist in its 
hoary tradition. As to who would perform all these onerous tasks, he 
teposes his faith in the new band of satyagrahis who should play the 
of role of exemplars rather than that of vanguards. 

There are other concepts in Hind Swaraj scattered all over the 
book viz. swadeshi, brahamcharya, nature cure, a new educational and 
legal system, relationship between the means and the end and duties 
and rights which he elaborated in his later writings. At the fag end of 
the book he makes a solemn declaration that the rest of his life would 
be dedicated to the attainment of the kind of Swaraj he had explained 
and has actually experienced in his own inner being. 


Critical Evaluation of Hind Swaraj: A Centennial View 


What is being attempted here is a very short evaluation. Initially, 
Hind Swaraj did not attract much attention either at the hands of 
scholars or even political leaders of India. Gokhale found it ‘crude’ 
and Shymaji Krishnavarma faulted it on the ground that it was an 
attempt to propagate the Christian theory of suffering. However, 
Tolstoy had a good word for its advocacy of ‘passive resistance’. 
There are innumerable commentaries and ‘write-ups’ on Hind 
Swaraj either commending it for its broad and bold sweep or critiquing 
rashly its harsh views on modern civilization or its day-dreaming of 
an alternative societal framework. There are too numerous to be even 
summarized. However, there are two major critical commentaries 
which, by and large, cover most of the basic points elaborated by 
other scholars. What is more, both these commentaries came directly 
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to Gandhi in his own life time to which he sent his reasoned response. 
It is also interesting to note that one of them came immediately after 
the publication of the English version of Hind Swaraj in 1910 and the 
other nearly 35 years later in 1945. Besides, in both these cases, the 
personalities involved were not only important people but also 
intimately known to Gandhi. The two luminaries are none other than 
WJ. Wybergh, member of the Transval Legislature and a good friend 
of Gandhi despite their differences on the racial issues and Jawaharlal 
Nehru, one of his closest followers and his political ‘heir’. 

Gandhi had sent a copy of ‘Hind Swaraj’ to Wybergh soon after its 
publication in March 1910 seeking his opinion on it. Wybergh sent his 
considered opinion in May 1910 raising a number of critical points. 
Some of them were: 


L Wybergh contested one of the basic formulations of Hind Swaraj that 
Western Civilization in nothing but a ‘kingdom of Satan’ and as 
such deserves to go lock stock and barrel forthwith. More importantly, 
Wybergh asserted that ‘the bulk of the Indian population was 
required to be moved by the ‘lash of competition and other material, 
sensuous and intellectual stimuli which is easily supplied in a fair 
measure by western Civilization. Hence Gandhi's prescription of 
‘liberation’ as the immediate goal for the bulk of the Indian populace 
would do more harm than good to them. In support of his contention 
Wybergh quoted Annie Besant to the effect that the Indian people 
did not need to give up ‘desires and activities’. Rather these were to 
be increased as passivity for them would mean continued stagnation 
and subjugation. For all these reasons western civilization, Wybergh 
concluded, was not irrelevant to India. 

IL Further Wybergh took up the question of ‘passive resistance’ 
recommended by Gandhi as a panacea for most of the ills of the 
world in general and its urgent need for its application to Indian 
situation in particular. He argues that passive resistance, in actual 
practice, would be nothing but ‘transferring the battle and violence 
from ‘physical’ to the ‘mental, plane’. Therefore, it is neither ‘spiritual’ 
nor ‘non-coercive’. Besides, as a matter of principle, he raised strong 
objection to Gandhi’s ‘employment’ of ‘soul force’ for the attainment 
of ‘physical and political object’. In fact, it could be taken as 
‘dangerous in the extreme. 

Il Wybergh raised a very fundamental philosophical and spiritual 
point whether ‘passive resistance’ had anything to do with Christian 
concept of ‘non-resistance’. In that case, it could not be used for 
political ends as its primary aim was to transcend the world 
altogether. Besides, the use of ‘non-resistance’ was primarily meant 


for saints. As such its use by ordinary people might have ‘pernicious 
and disastrous consequences’. 
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Gandhi quickly responded to Wybergh letter and in the process 
he tried to counter and clarify some of the points raised by him. Some 
of these clarifications were: 


(i) Gandhi asserted that his primary purpose was to mitigate and if 
possible to eliminate violence both from private and public life. He 
left a 


Wybergh with no doubt that ‘Home Rule’ obtained by violence would 
be totally different from the one obtained by ‘passive resistance’ as it 
involved the deeper question of the means and the end. In other 
words, means would decide the nature of the end and not vice- 
versa. Besides, violence seeks to obtain reform by external means, 
whereas passive resistance through internal growth. And that could 
be obtained only through the process of self-sufferings and self- 
purifications. In a word, passive resistance has both moral and 
spiritual dimensions as it is based on the mastery over one’s ‘self’. 

(ii) Gandhi defended his firm condemnation of the western civilization’ 
on the ground that judged on the scale of ethics, its spirit was nothing 
but ‘evil’. He also contested Wybergh’s contention of need for the 
people to be roused by the ‘lash of completion’ as that would hardly 
add even inch to their moral stature. 

(iii) Gandhi further asserted that there was no harm in putting ‘liberation’ 
as the immediate goal for everyone, though he accepted that it might 
not be possible to reach out to it at the same time. He also refused to 
buy Wybergh’s thesis that the talk of ‘liberation’ would hamper the 
peace of worldly activities of the people. He asserted that Wybergh’s 
fear was predicated on his premise of complete divorce between 
religion and politics. Gandhi further asserted that he, in fact, was 
working to bridge the gap between religion and politics as he wanted 
to test all actions on the touchstone of ethics and morality. 


If the Wybergh—Gandhi debate was more ‘concerned with 
Gandhi's views on ‘western civilization’ and ‘passive resistance’, the 
primary focus of Gandhi- Nehru debate was on the kind of India to 
be built up in the post-independent era. The timing of Gandhi —- Nehru 
debate is also important. By 1945 Gandhi had already declared Nehru 
as his political heir; and it was also becoming certain that India was 
going to be a free country in near future. In his letter to Nehru dated 
5th October 1945, Gandhi pledged to stand by ‘the system of 
government envisaged in his Hind Swaraj which had been confirmed 
by his life-long experiences. 

In that letter, he made several points: 


(i) That to attain true freedom, the people will have to live in villages 
and not in towns. This is so because it would never be possible for 
the crores of the people to live at peace with each other in towns and 
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palaces. Moreover, the village life alone would provide congenial 
atmosphere for the practice of truth and non-violence without which 
the world could hardly survive. 

(ii) That the true joy and happiness could only come from contentment 
emerging out of the fulfilment of their basic needs. That is the only 
way they could become self-sufficient and would be able to enjoy 
their true freedom. 

(iii) That the village of his conception would be a habitat of intelligent 
people; every one contributing his/her mite to the commonweal. 
Such a village would provide enough cleanliness, health care and 
would be full of activities. No one would remain idle, no one would 
wallow in luxuries. 

It is clear from the above that this was nothing but broad picture 
presented in Hind Swaraj. 


-Nehru wrote back to him in the same month. He virtually rejected 
Gandhi's preference for village life by saying that he could not 
understand why the village life would be more suitable for practicing 
truth and non-violence than town life. He wrote: ‘A village, normally 
speaking, is backward intellectually and culturally and no progress 
can be made from a backward environment. Narrow minded people 
are much more likely to be untruthful and violent’. 

Presenting his own picture of India of his dream, Nehru further 
asserted that heavy industries and modern means of transport would 
have to be developed even for providing certain basic amenities to 
the people in terms of housing, education, sanitation, food etc. Hence, 
India would have to go through the process of industrialization and 
urbanization and technological and scientific advancement. Not only 
that, even army would have to be kept to protect the independence 
of India. Otherwise she might fall a prey to other’s acquisitive 
tendencies. | 

Making a direct reference to Hind Swaraj Nehru made it clear that 
the total picture presented therein always appeared to be ‘unreal’. 
Besides, the Congress, as an organization, had never considered that 
picture much less even adopted it. Not only that, the Congress could 
not, Nehru asserted, consider the issue at the moment as it would 
create confusion, preventing it from other decisive actions which was 
the need of the hour. In any case, all these issues would have to be 
considered by the people’s representative of free India. All this is all 
the more necessary as Hind Swaraj was written 38 years ago and the 
world had gone though radical changes both in human and material 
terms during this period, Nehru added. 

Subsequently they met in November 1945 with a view to thrash 
out the issues involved. Gandhi again wrote a letter to Nehru on 13, 
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November 1945 in which tried to sum up the major points of agreement 
which emerged out of their meeting. There points were: 


(i) 
(il) 


(iii) 


That there should be equal right and opportunities for all. 

That there should be parity between the villagers and the town 
dwellers in terms of food, drink, clothing etc. 

That the unit of the society would be village or a small and 
manageable group of people who would be self-sufficient in terms 
of their basic necessities and would live in mutual cooperation. 


And that was the end of debate as no record is available about 
Nehru’s response to the above summing up. 

A number of points emerge if we give a close look at the issues 
raised by Wybergh and Nehru in respect of Hind Swaraj. They could 
be summed up as follows: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


Hind Swaraj is not based on a realistic assessment of human nature 
taking into consideration all human aspirations and desires and 
frailties. It sounds a little too idealistic for the average man. 

It takes a rather polemic view on the nature of modern civilization 
and India civilization. In the process, it ignores a lot of truth about 
the nature and structure of both these civilizations. 

It is also important to note that Gandhi himself accepted some of the 
limitations of his basic formulations given in Hind Swaraj, particularly 
in respect of Swaraj, role of machinery and the role of modern state 
vis-a vis civil society. For instance, in his Foreword to the new edition 
of Hind Swaraj of 1921 he made it clear that despite his personal 
commitment to the concept of Swaraj as enunciated in Hind Swaraj 
so far the corporate life of India was concerned, he was working for 
the ‘Parliamentary Swaraj’ for India. Similarly despite his faith in 
constructive programme, towards the end of his life, he was more 
accommodative towards the use of machinery in national life 
including the use of railways, health care facilities etc. Similarly, he 
became more agreeable in assigning a greater role to the modern 
state in respect of even such contentious issues like land reforms, 
and the use of armed forces as evidenced by his support to India’s 
decision to dispatch army to Kashmir to face Pakistani invasion of 
Kashmir. 


Concluding Remarks: This is the centenary year of Hind Swaraj 
and as such a fresh look at its basic formulations is called for. In other 
words, how do they appear in the light of the historical developments 
of the last one hundred years? Admittedly, most of these ideas have, 
been discarded by the practitioners of ‘real politic’ all over the world 
including India. And yet intellectual interest and inquiries continue 
to persist without much interruption. In fact, they have got intensified 
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in the recent past. What is the reason for such practical rejection of 
and simultaneous intellectual attraction for Hind Swaraj? In our view, 
such a mystery of an ardent repulsion and attraction could be 
explained by the way one looks at Hind Swaraj and ideas contained 
therein. One way to look at them it is to take it as a blue-print, 
something like a project report for a new social order. Looked at 
from that perspective, we do not find many takers for Hind Swaraj 
and it’s major ideas. On that level its rejection is quite obvious and 
even ‘obliterous’. But there is another way to look at it: as a source 
book for ideas for an alternative civilisational framework. With the 
failure of most of the dominant ideologies including Marxism and 
liberalism in its variant forms, there is a strong tendency among the 
sensitive minds from all over the world to look at Gandhian ideas as 
providing a new paradigm for an alternative civilisational framework. 
And Hind Swaraj being the source-book of Gandhian ideas has 
necessarily become the centre of new intellectual quest. 

There is another problem with Hind Swaraj: written in the style 
and manner of and advocacy for a particular line of thought, on casual 
reading it would appear baldly bold and even absolutist in the extreme. 
It was primarily meant for dissuading the Indian people from falling 
into the alluring trap of western civilization both in terms of finding 
right means for Indian independence as well as building a new India 
in the post-independent era. Hence, in involves a very strong criticism 
of modern civilization verging on its total rejection. But a closer perusal 
would reveal, as Bikhu Parekh has underlined, that his criticisms are 
much more nuanced and balanced than it is usually understood. 
Gandhi, in the first place, makes a distinction between western 
civilization per se and modern civilization. And it is the latter that is 
put under his moral gaze. Here again he accepts some of its positive 
contributions like time management, greater control over the 
environment and better organizational efforts. For a scholar like 
Hardiman Gandhi does not stop at the rejection of western civilization. 
Rather he charts out a plan for what Hardiman calls, an alternative 
modernity. 

Looking at Hind Swaraj after a century, one could safely conclude 
that in it Gandhi anticipated some of the disastrous consequences of 
modern civilization much more clearly than most of his contemporaries 
could do. And the subsequent historical developments have confirmed 
rather than contradicted some of his worst surmises and 
apprehensions. Ecological imbalances including the problem of the 
climate change is a case in point. On much deeper level, his views 
enunciated in Hind Swaraj on man, society and nature have rather 
stood the test of the time. The indiscriminate use of scientific and 
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technological revolution has brought a lot of problems in its trail. 
History is a witness to Gandhi’s formulation that unbridled use of 
technology breeds concentration of power in a few hands. Besides, it 
goes a long way to ensure the marginalization of the millions, making 
them the victims of domination and exploitation at the hands of the 
powers-that-be. The fact that Hind Swaraj not only anticipated some 
of these problems but tried to offer an alternative even in a 
rudimentary and nebulous form is creditable. 

On more positive side, satyagraha has attracted world wide 
recognition as only right way to right the wrong. In a word, Hind 
Swaraj, despite its apparent polemic style contains some perennial truth 
which would not lose its lustre and luminosity with the lapse of time. 
Rather the light emanating from it might get brighter and brighter 
despite all vagaries of time. In fact, so long as the humankind long for 
a better social life, a more meaningful and good life, Hind Swaraj will 
always have its relevance. But it would go against the grain of Gandhi 
to take it as the only way leading the humankind from its present 
predicament. That would be turning it into a dogma, which would 
cut asunder the very core of Gandhian thinking. There could be other 
‘ways’ but the fact that Hind Swaraj also offers a ‘way’ out could not 
be denied. 

The moot question is; how should we read Hind Swaraj? Should 
we read it as a classic or a blueprint or manifesto for action? In our 
view, it should not be taken as a manifesto for action. Nor should it 
be read as a mere scholarly work based on cold reasoning with 
supporting evidence from primary and secondary sources. It is much 
more, and in certain way, much less than all this. It is essentially based 
on studies, reflection and action of the general of an unarmed army 
trying to take over the mightiest power on the earth. It is based on 
the experiences of a David against a Goliath. 

It should not be read as the clarion call of a cultural chauvinist 
' who goes all out to condemn and contest the ‘other civilization. As 
the Rudolphs have pointed out most of the books listed in the 
appendix of Hind Swaraj are from the writers of the ‘Other West’. 
Hence Hind Swaraj tries to integrate many ideas drawn from diverse 
sources of both from the West and the East. Hence ideas contained 
Hind Swaraj are not colloquial rather could be very well taken for 
universal application in. 

In fact, Hind Swaraj could very well be read as a classic work of 
‘recognized and established value’. It is to be read as a document for 
call for reflection and reasoned action, and not only for arm-chair 
reading. But it could not be read as a manifesto of a political actor 
promising ‘heaven, on the earth’. It gives a call for ‘sweat, blood, 
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patience to and perseverance but not as a piece of cacophonous 
preaching, rather as a guide, a load star for action. It should be read 
more for the questions it raises rather than the answers it provides. It 
could be read as a perennial work which could always be subjected to 
new interpretations to suit the changing needs of time. It has the 
strength of containing diagnostic, prognostic and prescriptive ideas. 
It is not for nothing that one of its prescriptive ideas, viz. satyagraha 
not only led to the demolition of the British Empire’ leading to the 
independence of India but also started the process of decolonization 
which ultimately freed the ‘weaker races’ from the clutches of the 
Western dominance. And the strength of its diagnostic and prognostic 
power and being tested as it had laid its hands on the basic malaise of 
the modern civilization which is now so evident that any one could 
see it. 
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This paper is largely based on fieldwork conducted as part of a project titled 
“Gendering Governance or Governing Women? Politics, Patriarchy, and 
Democratic Decentralisation in Kerala State, India’. The women involved in the 
environmental movements of Kerala have been thrown into the theatre of struggle 
and opposition and have taken it on, not by choice but because there is no other 
way for them to protect their life support systems. The most poignant linkages 
that we witness as we move from one end of Kerala to other is about the ‘moral 
courage’, the capacity to dialogue and the accidental chancing upon their own 
reserves of fearlessness that the women have recreated and rediscovered in their 
lives. They may not have read Hind Swaraj or even thought of Gandhi, but they 
perennially return to Mahatma Gandhi, while at the same time going beyond 
him”. 


Hwb SWARAJ OR INDIAN Home Rule, Gandhi’s first testament on 
his vision for a free India has been variously described and analysed. 
From being called the immature writing of an idiot it has been defined 
as a document that the author himself would reject within a year of 
life in India. From Sophia Wadia who devoted special articles to the 
book and send several copies to numerous friends abroad believing 
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that it had the potency to help even Europe out of its chaos to Irene 
Rathbone who called it an immensely powerful book and implored 
people to read it. The impact of Hind Swaraj has been multifarious. 
Tolstoy disagreed only with the title of the book which he believed 
diluted the universal relevance and applicability of the concepts in 
the text. 

In more recent times, Hind Swaraj though a slim volume that 
contains. a massive indictment of modern civilization has been 
described as a work that “despite its eloquent denunciation of modern 
western culture ...still does it offer an alternate perspective on 
development.”* The most effective and pragmatic approaches to 
Hind Swaraj has been in the life and works of two of the most powerful 
women who moved along with Gandhi and the Indian Freedom 
Movement viz., Mira Behn and Sarala Behn both of whom moulded 
their vision of a self-reliant and ecologically stable India. 

The most recent and highly thought-provoking analysis about Hind 
Swaraj has coincidentally appeared in Kerala that speaks about the 
need to place the testament in the larger perspective of the current 
developmental, economic and ecological crisis. These studies give the 
discerning reader an opportunity to go beyond a putative analysis 
and weave Hind Swaraj into the larger tapestry of Gandhian thought 
that emerged much later®. The illuminating paper by T.S. Ananthu 
delves on the fact that Hind Swaraj defies conventional logical reasoning 
and hence has been rejected by many‘. 

Though it can be a hard task to search for Gandhi's ecological 
sensibility in Hind Swaraj, its thorough and convincing analysis of 
modern civilization gives one the space and motivation to go beyond 
and search for it in other works. Ramachandra Guha has described 
that the life and practice of Gandhi are the single most important 
influence on contemporary environmental movement. The writings 
that appeared in the 1920-1940 period have reflections on his 
proposition in Hind Swaraj that it would be impossible for India to 
emulate the western industrial development patterns and give clues 
to an alternate model and path. 

It would be worthwhile at this stage to place Gandhi’s definition 
of Swaraj in the context of the decentralised planning process initiated 
in Kerala. “It is Swaraj when we learn to rule ourselves. It is, therefore, 
in the palm of our hands. Do not consider this Swaraj to be a dream. 
There is no idea of sitting still. Such Swaraj has to be experienced by 
each one for himself.”° 

Gandhi himself has again described swaraj in clearer terms: 
“Freedom starts not from top but from the bottom through complete 
power to village panchayats creating village republics. Each person is 
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free, capable of self rule, but willing to cooperate with neighbours 
and the world outside. Sucha co-operation will be free and voluntary. 
This would be a society not structured like a pyramid but will be an 
ever expanding society like the oceanic circles. The roots of Swaraj 
are in my village, in my Nation. The raw materials for it are to be 
found here. The physical world that a person creates around himself 
. using one’s own hands and knowledge inherent is the true path to 
freedom”, In stating this himself almost 50 years after Hind Swaraj 
had been written, Gandhi has given us the space to go beyond it. 


Placing the oral testimonies and struggles of women engaged in 
environmental movements in Kerala. 


Kerala, the southern most Indian State has unique socio-cultural, eco- 
geographical and political characteristics different in many ways that 
distinguishes it from the rest of the country. The west sloping terrain 
with the high Western Ghat mountains occupying half the land area, 
the biologically rich rainforest ecosystems, high rainfall and an 
agricultural system most suited to the humid tropical climate and 
ecology are the living backdrop of the people of Kerala. Although the 
land has 44 rivers, numerous wetlands and backwaters, stable and 
rich ecosystems, the people had a culture of prudence and simple 
lifestyles and ecologically viable land and water use practices. The 
people of Kerala knew that their rich and stable ecological foundations 
are vulnerable and fragile, and once destroyed can never be restored 
by humans. In the face of the present ecological crisis and 
environmental disasters, it is no wonder that people have responded 
spontaneously and strongly against the destruction of the vital life- 
support systems and women have naturally been in the forefront of 
most of the struggles for nature and natural systems, and often against 
development. As early as the 1960s, people have been raising questions 
on the very ethics and mode of development and development for 
whom and at what cost. They had started questioning not only the 
viability and sustainability of the western model of development, but 
also its suitability to our culture. The social, ecological and generational 
justice which was being undermined by such indiscriminate ecological 
destruction and impoverisation of people dependent on natural 
resources for sustenance was also questioned. In all these struggles, 
public dialogues and debates, women have taken a prominent role, 
perhaps much more than in other spheres of conflicts. 

The much lauded People’s Campaign for Decentralised Planning 
in Kerala “with a concern for gender equity, along with social justice 
and efficient implementation of developmental planning” brought into 
the foray the 73rd and 74th Amendments to the Indian Constitution 
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which allowed 33% representation of women in all three levels of 
local self-governing bodies including the leadership in 1995. Several 
studies have shown that the Women’s Component Plan fell short of 
expectations and its allocatiori did not come close to the 10% and the 
gender stereotyping that happened in project formulation created 
inadequacies in implementation. The task to secure the interests of 
women remained a politically unsupported activity of women alone 
often seen as an extension of their domestic roles. The simultaneous 
presence and absence of gender concerns in the political 
decentralisation process in Kerala has to be interpreted in terms of 
the development paradigm that we are striving to achieve with women 
getting a role. 


Questioning Development and Civilisation 


The present model of development is rooted in industrialisation and 
market economy which divides the economic activities between 
production and reproduction. Here, the production for market — 
reinforced the economic, political and cultural power that men yield 
in an industrialised society. However the activities of women were 
made invisible in the absence of economic power making them 
powerless and often helpless. The Women in the ‘Development 
Campaign’ that started in the West in the 1970s campaigned for mere 
inclusion in the developmental process, “where women wander in 
the streets or they slave away in the factories. For the sake of a 
pittance, half a million women in England alone are labouring under 
trying circumstances in factories or similar institutions. Now they 
are enslaved by temptations of money and of the luxuries that money 
can buy.”” The superiority of the Western technological development 
is taken without any argument “like the man labouring under the 
bane of civilisation is like a dreaming man...who are drawn into the 
vortex”® and the superiority of the process that allows and includes 
women. 

Within a decade after the Women In Development (WID) approach 
got established, studies all over the world proved that with a few 
exceptions the access of women to resources, income and employment 
had worsened. The crisis is now related to impoverishment, food 
insecurity, financial and monetary disarray, environmental 
` degradation, denial of access to life-sustaining resources and 
marginalisation- remember, Gandhi had warned that the 
distinguishing characteristics of modern civilisation is an indefinite 
multiplicity of wants with the mad desire to destroy distance and 
time. Capitalism, colonialism, militarism and fundamentalism were 
all male dominated structures marked as the pillars of development 
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and which took away the sovereignty and thinking powers of 
communities and women. The transition from the WID approach to 
women as the centre of the development process challenged the whole 
notion of development itself. With this emerged the new idea of 
Women, Environment and Development (WED) which argued that 
development based on Western biases and assumptions excluded 
women and nature from the process and led to social injustice and 
ecological crisis. WED approach projected women as the centre of 
the developmental process and not the victims. This created a space 
for women’s groups globally to take up struggles and to bring 
ecological and social equity issues to the forefront. This approach 
inadvertently placed as the central ethic Gandhi’s often quoted 
aphorism -”the earth provides enough for everybody’s need but not 


for anyone’s greed”. 


The emergence of grassroots environment struggles in Kerala: Going 
beyond Hind Swaraj 


The grassroots movements in Kerala in general and the environment 
struggles in particular have undergone a drastic shift in approaches, 
strategies and attitudes over time. The latter has witnessed changes 
from a so-called romantic version of an utopian world to processes 
that question the current developmental model. The most striking 
shift has happened in the presence of women in the struggles that 
exemplify the real ground reality. In fact, many of these struggles 
question not just the inequality and unfairness of the issues but are 
representative of the politics of sustenance and survival. The voices 
of the women involved that most echo the definition of Passive 
Resistance (‘refusing to do a thing that is repugnant to my conscience 
and use soul force’) transcends the ideology of swaraj and force the 
observer to place it in the larger context of the ethics of living and 
life that Gandhi always searched for. 

The voices of the women in the 20 struggles that have been 
documented and the 20 odd women who have been raising their 
concerns and anguish in various fora are in essence placing the essential 
crux and basics of Hind Swaraj in context after 100 years - the power 
and significance of dialogue. The most significant allegiance that the 
struggles of women have for freedom of expression is its allegiance 
to dialogue. They dialogue about issues and concerns that reflect on 
the definition that Gandhi gave to civilisation: “Civilization is that 
mode of conduct which points out to man the path of duty”. But the 
~ women do go beyond this in their search for their own true identity 
and try to establish a “morality that attains mastery over our minds 
and passions”. The women’s groups who took up various issues like 
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sand-mining, dam displacement, pesticide overkill and land alienation 
spoke of the strength of the “sword of ethics” where “justice was 
tolerably fair” and how “they please us by subtle methods and get 
what they want from us” and to “blame them for this is to perpetuate 
their power.”? Most of the women have, in the course of this ongoing 
search, looked for answers and alternate paths to pursue. It is here 
that they have gone beyond Hind Swaraj and created a niche for 
themselves and made a vocabulary and voice that is distinct and 
special. This and this alone seems to be the only viable and sustainable 
way available to surmount the present crisis that is both physical and 
moral at the same time but which demands coping strategies and 
approaches that find space and meaning in the larger arena of 
Gandhian thought. 


The voices of women through the prism of Hind Swaraj — and the 
reverse 


There are many areas within the main text of Hind Swaraj where one 
can find direct reflections and echoes of the thoughts, actions and 
strategies of the women who represent the various struggles in Kerala 
— which the women have also ‘rewritten’ in their own ways. 

1. Civilisation 

The Gujarati equivalent of the word ‘civilization’ means ‘good 
conduct.’ To achieve good conduct there has to be observance of 
morality- good conduct and morality are convertible terms for Gandhi. 
“Chastity is one of the greatest disciplines without which the mind 
cannot attain requisite firmness.” This deep attachment to good 
conduct, morality and chastity that goes beyond the physical being is 
reflected in the narratives of women involved in the battles against 
rock blasting in Vellikulangara, the pig-farm in Kainoor, sand-mining 
in Neyattinkara and paddyland reclamation for non-agricultural 
purposes in Muriyad. The most common allegation against women 
who raise their voices is their absence of ‘morality’. But in finding a 
language to dialogue with the ominous forces of so-called 
development, whether it is real estate lobby, private entrepreneurs in 
sand and rock mining and blasting, the women have redefined morality 
and chastity beyond fidelity and domestic/conjugal terms and placed 
themselves as not part “of civilisation that seeks to increase bodily 
comforts and fails miserably in doing so”. Adivasi women in land 
struggles have also had to face similar slandering. Some of the young 
women leaders who have been forced to remain unmarried or who 
are single mothers have the support of elder men and women and 
have to face both humiliation and accolade, which they are learning 
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to take in their stride and even laugh away. Whether any body likes it 
or not, these single women are still the backbone of many of the so- 
called Adivasi movements which are even if grudgingly respected by 
the whole Adivasis of that area. It is their strength and charisma that 
still attract youngsters to join these struggles. These women are 
wanted by the really needy in the hamlets, whether to take patients 
to hospitals or prepare petitions, to hold hamlet level 
‘oorukkoottam (local gatherings) meetings, or to resolve conflicts. And 
most of them are single, strong, ‘dangerous’ women, and some of 
them are ‘unwed mothers’. This is, indeed, striking when one considers 
the fact that dominant notions of ‘morality’ shaped in and through 
Kerala’s social and community reformisms of the early 20th centuries 
were deeply gendered - informed by the public/domestic divide which 
relegated women to the domestic. Morality, for women, has had more 
to do with sexual ‘purity’ than anything else, and this is precisely 
what is being challenged by women today in the struggles for 
environment and land. It is also important, perhaps, to indicate that 
Gandhi's own views on women were often underwritten by a certain 
view of sexuality in which sexual self-determination was the same as 
intense sexual self-disciplining. Many commentators have by now 
pointed to the way in which Gandhi's figuration of positive femininity, 
the ‘good woman’, emphasizes her distance from sexuality and 
pleasure, and indeed both polices female desire, and calls upon the 
‘chaste woman’ to police male sexuality.! This aspect of Gandhian 
thought which blends really well with mainstream ideas of morality 
in Kerala, however, stands challenged by our interviewees who often 
challenge, rather than endorse, patriarchal self-control. Indeed, it may 
even be the case that their reconfiguring of the notion of ‘chastity’ 
pits Gandhi against himself. 

The Adivasi women leaders who are in the forefront of land and 
ecological struggles are in one way the harbingers of a new civilization, 
a new social order. Land and forest for the ‘civilised’ people mean | 
two mutually exclusive entities. This is at the root of environmental 
destruction. But for whom these two mean the same, without 
ownership but with unregulated freedom to depend upon, there is 
no environmental crisis generated from within. In many parts of 
Western Ghats, wherever there is forest and tribal communities, there 
is the possibility of manipulated conflicts. Solution for sustainable 
dependence on a biosphere with finite resources is not from science 
or technology but from attitudes of human cultures that had proven 
that living is possible as an integral component of ecosystems over 
untold generations. Science and technology could definitely help in 
wound-healing and in understanding the potentials and limitations 
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of our surroundings. The ancient lives had and even now have 
solutions for the environmental problems we are confronting today 
and even for those that might spring up in future. The Adivasi women 
express this eloquently, claiming their dignity as the bearers of a 
‘civilization’ — in ways that resemble Gandhi’s strategy. These voices 
combat the accusation of ‘civilizational insufficiency /backwardness’ 
levelled against Adivasis by the mainstream in the manner of Hind 
Swaraj, which seeks modes of public conduct and codes of morality 
that (Gandhi claims) are uniquely distinct from colonial modes and 
codes, and which seeks to re-civilize the oppressor. Self-affirmation 
of the oppressed, in other words, is deeply entwined with the project 
of ‘uplifting’ the oppressor. 

2. True Home Rule and Swaraj 


Gandhi wrote: ‘Tt is Swaraj when we learn to rule ourselves. Do not 
consider this Swaraj to be a dream. It is in the palm of our hands.’ ‘It 
teaches the gospel of love in the place of hate. It pits soul force against 
brute force.” Is this not what the 80 year old grandmother who sat 
in the Satyagraha pandal for 3 years in Kallar near Thiruvanantha- 
puram was asking? That the tiny mountain stream should not be 
dammed for whatever may be the benefits from submerging pristine 
evergreen forests, fertile agricultural lands and displacing hundreds 
of Adivasi and marginal farmers. 

She could stop all who passed by, be it the local MLA, the 
innumerable VIPs and also the tourists and eloquently describe to 
them the pros and cons of damming the last perennial river in southern 
Kerala. The women in the Satyagraha pandal at Athirappilly in 
Thrissur district put it in a broader perspective when they say that 
the river itself has the truth which is eternal. As a community that 
has been moulded by the waters, their ‘soul force’ has a strength 
that is unparalleled. The women in ill fated Plachimada boldly 
represented by the late Mailamma realised that the Panchayat itself 
had sold the land to Coco-Cola company. The question they are still 
raising is that of the true ownership of land, water and soil. Whose 
land is this? How can a few to sell it for ephemeral profit? Who are 
the rulers and the ruled? The digression from decentralisation and 
its essential pre-requisites like participation and transparency in major 
decision-making processes are becoming issues of debate. This had 
also happened in a not go explicit a manner when the first Communist 
Party led Government in Kerala gave permission to Gwalior Rayons 
factory at Mavoor in Kozhikode district-to cut and use all the bamboo 
in the forests for a pittance of Rs 1/ ton! The factory that came on 
the banks of the river Chaliar polluted and destroyed the lives and 
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livelihood of thousands of people living on its banks. Several 
Panchayats were cancer-affected where people were dying not only 
of cancer but also of genetic disorders, endocrinal and cerebral 
diseases. Women are active in the restoration and rehabilitation work 
now that the factory has been closed down. 

The Adivasi women in local self governments say: “politics is not 
just for the capture of power but for using power to change things 
and to preserve culture, value systems, autonomy and survival 
security”. Is this not what Gandhi meant by ‘learning to rule ourselves’? 


3. Passive Resistance 


Passive Resistance is ‘the method of securing rights by personal 
suffering. When I refuse to do a thing that is repugnant to my 
conscience, I use soul force.’!9 This is the philosophy behind all the 
struggles that have been documented. The women in the struggles 
have realised the strength and innovativeness inherent in soul force. 
The myriad ways iri which the State and the executive machinery get 
irritated and subdued by this method, in spite of the efforts that 
ensue to make it a law and order situation, have been proven. The 
local police official, who said that “police protection cannot be given 
to an old hag” when Darley’s life was at stake in the hands of the of 
the sand-mining lobby at Neyyatinkara, was shocked when she 
reacted that “the strength of my faith in what I am doing will protect 
me”. This is true in the case of the women who blockaded the road 
to the Waste Treatment Factory at Vilappilsala to which 20 lorries of 
unsegregated waste was carried everyday — there was no argument, 
no conflict but just resistance. The Adivasi women who are /were in 
the developmental and environmental struggles in different parts of 
Kerala ( anti dam struggles in Peppara, Trivandrum, Karapuzha, 
Wayanad, diversion of Bhavani river in Attappady) all portray the 
strength of passive resistance. The Adivasi women of Attappady 
physically obstructed the bull-dozers from digging the diversion canal 
and were jailed for several days. The women here reiterated that 
this is the strongest weapon that cannot be suppressed- “passive 
resistance is an all-sided sword - it blesses him who uses it and him 
against whom it is used. It never rusts and does not exhaust. The 
sword of passive resistance does not require a scabbard.”14 


4. Law-abiding nation 


“The real meaning of the statement that we are a law-abiding nation 
is that we are passive resisters. When we do not like certain laws, we 
do not break the heads of the law-givers but we suffer and do not 
submit. That we should obey laws whether good or bad is a 
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newfangled notion. If man will only realise that it is unmanly to 
eros a a Syren ee eae 
the key to self-rule or home rule.” 

The women in the Muriyad struggle where large areas of paddy 
fields in the heart of Thrissur district around the Muriyad lake was 
reclaimed for clay, sand and rock mining asked of the new law-makers 
— the ‘Land Mafia’ — ‘what is the purpose law if it is not for the 
benefit of the larger community’?. The Presidents of eight Panchayats 
whose population were dependent on the lake for their livelihoods 
like fishing and agriculture had to pass resolutions against the so- 
called developmental activities. The word ‘unjust’ is being used by 
the women in the group as a synonym for ‘unlawful’. Similarly the 
woman -led struggle against the conversion of prime agricultural 
land in Eriyamkudi (Thrissur) also led to a situation where the group 
“took law into their own hands” and strategically claimed a whole 
area and started farming there. The District Collector had to intervene 
and endorse the right of the community to farm and stop the illicit 
mining. The Panchayats of the down stream areas of the Chalakudy 
river, passed many resolutions for reconsidering the Athirappilly 
dam project for they feared that if the Athirapally dam project was 
permitted their only source of water, the Chalakkudi river would go 
dry. All these struggles attest to the validity of passive resistance as 
conceived and explained by Gandhi in Hind Swaraj. 


5. Fear and Fearlessness 


We read the following in Hind Swaraj: ‘Strength lies in the absence of 
fear.’ ‘It was certainly a sign of savagery when they settled their 
disputes by fighting’. ‘Who is the true warrior- he who keeps death 
always as a bosom friend or he who controls the death of others?’. 
‘Those who defy death are free from all fear. We cease to co-operate 
with our rulers when they displease us. This is passive 
resistance....Passive resistance cannot proceed a step without 
fearlessness’.16 

The words of a lone woman living on a promontory created by 
massive sand mining in the river down below: “I am not afraid. Let 
them abuse, throw stones, come at night and pull my house down. I 
am not afraid of death. But I am afraid that they will kill the river if 
I too go away,” echoes the above statements of Gandhi. 

The frail and petite granny at Kannur who has been holding the 
wetland at Chemballikundu for the birds that come every year says 
the same: “Why should I be afraid? Some nights I can hear them 
outside. I shout knowing that they have rifles to shoot the birds. As 
long as I am here they dare not shoot the birds. My daughter does 
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not want me to stay here alone and wants me to move to her house. 
But if I go what will happen to these speechless beings? Who will be 
here to protect them?” 

The women who are lobbying against the huge rock and stone 
quarrying company in Vellikulangara (Thrisuur), in spite of witnessing 
the “accidental” death of two young resisters by a lorry and having 
to brave the numerous threats and to resist bribes from the powerful 
vested interests say: “No, we are not scared. We are asking for the 
most basic right to live safely. The blasting has cracked the walls of 
the safest place that we can give our children- the small homes. The 
walls of the classrooms of the school have cracked too. How can we 
be silent?” 

“I was scared of the Police who came to the shore when we 
protested against the ilmenite and monazite mining by Indian Rare 
Earths in our village. We did not know about radiation or health 
issues then. We knew that our water and soil are being taken away. 
Once they arrested us and jailed us, I lost all fear”, one of the women 
fighting the land destruction and mining pollution said. The 
unrecorded voices of women who came for the focus group discussion 
in the coastal village of Alappad in Kollam district that was hit by 
Tsunami still radiate the same fearlessness and hope. 

“T have seen death before me when my young brother suffered 
from the ill-effects of Endosulfan and withered away. I feel the anguish 
of mothers when each birth in this village is an ordeal with anxiety 
about the baby. When the auto-rickshaw I was travelling was rammed 
‘accidentally’ by a lorry and I was incapacitated for months, I have 
faced death and worse than death. So why should I be afraid? It is 
more scary to be alive”, says the crusader woman who initiated and 
still sustain the powerful struggle against aerial spraying of 
Endosulfan pesticide in the cashew plantation 13 Panchayats in Periya 
area of Kasargod district. She was just a petty official in the Agriculture 
Department and she was facing the all-powerful pesticide 
manufacturer-distributor lobby as well as the Plantation Corporation 
of Kerala in whose cashew plantations the spraying of the deadly 
chemical has been going on for 21 years. 

“T have gone through hell those days threatened with murder 
and insulted by comrades”, says the Kurichia tribal woman who was 
a Panchayat President in Wynad district whose position with the 
people against the unfair handling of a waste disposal plant caused 
` issues in the left party that she represents. Though this cost her the 
role as an effective people-centric leader in the assembly elections, 
her spirit is not wavering. She has turned her full time attention to 
the remotest and poorest Adivasi hamlets in north Wayanad where 
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she is helping the Forest Dept to set up Forest Protection Committees 
under the Participatory Forest Management (PFM) programmme. She 
feels that she is now free of petty issues of local hierarchies and 
power mongering. She enjoys the autonomy she has now and even if 
she doesn’t have the power to implement things, she can learn and 
develop clear notions on what is sustainable and just in Adivasi 
development. : 

. ‘History is a record of an interruption of the course of nature. 

Soul-force being natural is not noted in history.’ 17 

This truth has been realised in many movements and by many 
women in the movements. The media’s apathetic attitude towards 
many of the struggles especially decrying it them as “anti- 
development”, “anti-people”, “mere environmental” movements with 
just a few individuals participating in them has to do with the fact 
that many of them “are not sensational enough” ( Kainur pig-farm 
resistance for example) or are just “satyagrahas” with no new 
strategies or scoop ( Athirapilly, Vilappilsala, Plachimada). Thus 
environmental struggles which are actually life and death struggles 
for the survival of not only the victims but the whole society are 
viewed as marginal, emotional or even subjective. 

Consider these two statements of Gandhi: “That you are prejudiced 
against me is not a matter for much anxiety. It is my duty to remove 
your prejudice”. “The Swaraj is such that after we have realised it we 
shall endeavour to the end of our life time to persuade others to do 
likewise. But such Swaraj has ta be experienced by each one for 
himself.”18 

The women in Athirapally, Muriyad and Vilappilsala have said in 
different tones and languages that they cannot go back on the 
struggles that have been started. The women in the Eco-san movement 
in the coastal villages of Thiruvananthapuram who are creating a 
silent revolution through making toilets that will regenerate the soil 
and water face tremendous opposition and ridicule from many 
quarters. But the patience and conviction with which they handle the 
situation strengthens them. 

Almost all the women in the green movements are sustained 
because ofthe strength of the Truth, Chastity, Morality and Conviction 
with which they have led the movement. This is possible because 
they have imbibed the power of words and deeds. All the women 
spoke of the joy of liberation inherent in the self- sacrifice that the 
struggles demand of them. Many have remarked their own 
amazement at the pace at which they have metamorphosed from meek 
and mild housewives, forgetting the self-imposed and conditioned 
inadequacies, to full personalities capable of dialoguing, arguing, 
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negotiating and strategising. The women from Athirapally who 
travelled all the way to Trivandrum to meet the Chief Minister were 
convinced that “he will and has to listen to them”. For them 
parliaments are (not) emblems of slavery and civilisation not an 
incurable disease with ‘immorality as the root of the modern system 
that is the Upas tree’!, but each moment in the path of struggle a 
chance to “keep our own house in order (so that) only those who are 
fit to live in it will remain (and) others will leave of their own accord. 
They too believe that “to believe what has not occurred in history 
will not occur at all is to argue disbelief in the dignity of man”. This 
is the strength and steadfastness with which the scientists turned 
conservation educators who are placing themselves in the niche 
vacated by true teachers are carrying on the nature education work. 
Though often portrayed as an “easy chair” activity the women in 
this field speak about the challenges of comimunicating ideas and 
concepts that defy and deny the present smugness that ‘the 
development and civilisation dream has created. They are also 
convinced that “as long as man is contented with his present lot so 
long is it difficult to persuade him to come out of it. Therefore, it is 
that every reform must be preceded by discontent. We throw away 
things that we have, only when we cease to like them.” 

The stirring of this discontent is the starting point of a dialogue 
that activates society and creates a critical mass necessary for action 
and change. 


Departing from Hind Swaraj 


This is the point where the struggles of the women in the 
environmental movement in Kerala may be said to go beyond Hind 
Swaraj and refer to Gandhi in their action programme often reading 
in between the lines. The most classic parallel thought linked to the 
later writings and thought processes of Gandhi is reflected in the 
words of the young Kadar Adivasi girl who is to lose her forest home 
if the Athirapally Hydro-electric project: “The neon lights in the cities 
that (I passed through at night on the way to Trivandrum) burn 
unnecessarily over hoardings and advertisements convince me that 
we have to pay the price for this wasteful opulence. And what we 
lose is something eternal and invaluable to the whole humanity. I 
cannot stand the crowds, the dust and squalor of the cities. Why 
should humankind destroy all that is sacred for building this dirty 
and unhealthy world?” Gandhi in 1935 wrote, “we do not know we 
are burning these lights at the expense of the poor”*1. 

The women of the villages Vilappilsala ( Trivandrum) and 
Brahmapuram ( Kochi) where the waste of the burgeoning cities have 
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been dumped for waste treatment plants ask in one voice: “Why 
should we take your waste? Why are our waters and health being 
sacrificed so you can be clean and neat? Why are all the municipalities 
and corporations forced to spend more than half their annual budget 
just for solid waste management which is just a question of reducing 
and managing at the source?” This vital sentiment echoes Gandhi's 
famous comment - “the blood of the villages is the cement with which 
the edifice of the cities is built.”~ 

The sharp link that the agricultural department assistant (who 
chanced upon the deleterious effects of the toxic chemical Endosulfan 
that was aerially sprayed over the cashew plantations owned by the 
State’s Plantation Corporation in Kasargod district when her brother 
died and the villages around became a graveyard of children and 
livestock ) to the writings of Gandhi on “ the rapid mechanisation of 
agriculture and trading of soil fertility: for the sake of quick returns 
will be a disastrous short- sighted policy.” The analysis of macro 
processes of economic development, his prescriptions on rural 
reconstruction and his ethics for living (which is not so explicit in 
Hind Swaraj ) that emerges strongly in later writings form the basis 
of the woman-led Jaiva Karshaka Samiti, an all Kerala networking of 
organic farmers. The concept of resource recycling and minimisation 
of waste that he propagated as a life ethic is the foundation for the 
outreach activities of women in the Organic Bazar and Zero Waste 
movement that is catching up in Trivandrum city. 

The stories and narratives that emerge from the Adivasi women 
in governance, Adivasi women in life and death struggles and Adivasi 
women in the environmental and developmental struggles reveal the 
real questions that modern human civilization needs to ask ourselves 
and to which Gandhi offered a talisman. At a time when survival 
rights are under siege under corporate regimes, awareness of rights 
inherently vested in the people assumes significance of utmost value. 
Perhaps delving deeper into the mindsets of these women holding 
close Gandhi’s talisman of taking into consideration the poorest person 
before taking any decision would give the human race solutions to 
all the burning issues. 


Afterword 


The immediate context of these grassroots struggles is that of 
predatory growth in Kerala in the current era of liberalization, 
globalization, and deregulation, which includes the rise of predatory 
consumerism that fosters anti-democratic tendencies of all kinds. 
Another facet of this context is the crisis of popular politics and the 
weakening of democratic movements due to a variety of reasons. In 
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the current era, it is no longer to possible to simply join forces against 
a unified enemy such as ‘global capitalism’ — there is no oppressor in 
the singular, rather we have a complex chain of oppression in which 
several different agencies and groups are linked, stretching from the 
local politician, the contractors, the criminal gangs, workers’ interests, 
right up to the non-resident Kerala businessmen. On this side, the 
bargaining power of the poor has declined as political parties now 
begin to endorse ‘growth’ even at the cost of democracy. The women 
in the environmental movements of Kerala have been thrown into 
the theatre of struggle and opposition and have taken it on not by 
choice or compulsion but because there is no other way at all. But all 
of them have found immense meaning and fulfilment in the sacrifices, 
corrections, regulations and abnegation that the chosen path demands 
of them. They admit that this exposure and the need to go beyond 
their private lives and concerns with a Do or Die attitude have opened: 
a vast and challenging world hitherto unknown to them. With little 
or no precedence of activism or ideological positioning, most of the 
women have stumbled, struggled, fallen and stood up with courage 
and honesty that the urgency of the situation demanded of them. 
When their food, water and life-sustaining land and air is getting 
lost or polluted and when they are back to the wall with links to the 
only free world available is severed they have acquired skills and 
tact necessary for survival and struggle. The pit-falls associated with 
fighting often the invisible enemies (sometimes within too) empowers 
them to face it alone. An observer from outside or some within the 
group itself identifies the shadow of Gandhian insight and inspiration 
in each of these struggles. The most poignant linkages that we witness 
as we close this sojourn from one end of Kerala to other is about 
‘moral courage’, the capacity to dialogue and the accidental chancing 
upon their own reserves of fearlessness that the women have recreated 
and rediscovered in their lives. They may not have read Hind Swaraj 
or even thought of Gandhi, but as Guha said, they “perennially oe 
to Mahatma Gandhi, while at the same time going beyond him.” # 
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Community of Ark: Hind Swaraj 
Perspectives in Practice 


Siby K. Joseph 


ABSTRACT 


The Community of Ark founded by Lanza del Vasto is an outstanding 
experiment in alternative way of living on Gandhian lines in Europe. It is 
indisputable that non-violent living at individual and community levels is an 
essential prerequisite for the attainment of true Swaraj envisioned by Gandhi. 
The paper explains how the Ark applies the Hind Swaraj ideals and perspectives 
in its experiments in community living. 


Introduction 


Iv is A BEFITTING TRIBUTE to Gandhi to reflect on his work Hind 
Swaraj or Indian Home Rule and its practical applications during its — 
centenary year. One who scrutinises Gandhi’s philosophy and methods 
will see their seeds in his work Hind Swaraj.! That is why this booklet 
is often hailed as Gandhi’s ‘seminal work’. Though Gandhi wrote 
this book keeping in mind mainly the Indians, his concept of Swaraj is 
not confined to the Swaraj of India alone. In fact, the ideas presented 
in this book constitute the foundation of Gandhi's philosophy of life. 
It may be said that it is on the foundation of Hind Swaraj that the 
whole edifice of Gandhi’s theory of life is built. Anthony Parel has 
rightly pointed out that “Hind Swaraj is the seed from which the tree 
of Gandhian thought has grown to its full stature”.2 The values 
presented in this booklet are eternal and transcend geographical 
boundaries. Also, while this booklet is a severe condemnation of 
modern western civilization and its institutions, it also presents 
Gandhi's concept of an alternative way of life based on moral values, 
and spirituality. 

Records show that Hind Swaraj gave rise to a lot of controversies. 
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Discussions and debates were aplenty at the theoretical level. It is to 
be noted that several experiments were also undertaken by people of 
idealistic orientation to put the Hind Swaraj insights into practice. The 
Community of Ark in Southern France, for example, is an attempt to 
apply the Hind Swaraj perspectives on nonviolence as a way of 
alternative livirig. This paper tries to look at the Ark experiment and 
examine how its activities cohere the Hind Swaraj insights and 
perspectives. 

The Community of Ark 


Before discussing the main theme of the paper a brief introduction 
about the Community of Ark is in order. - Joseph Jean Lanza del 
Vasto (1901-1981), founder of the Community of Ark, was an Italian 
aristocrat who came to India on a pilgrimage in December 1936.3 He 
met Gandhi in 1937and stayed with him for three months. His stay 
with Gandhi was a turning point in his life. Gandhi introduced him to 
nonviolence and on his request gave him a new name, Shantidas, 
meaning Servant of Peace. Lanza returned to Europe with the 
conviction that the Gandhian vision provided a framework to solve 
the evils of modern civilisation. 

The catastrophe of the Second World War deepened his conviction 
and he decided to spread the Gandhian doctrines in the West. This 
finally resulted in the founding of the original rural Community of 
Ark with his wife Chantrelle in the Southwest of France in1948. 
However, his first experiment in community life was short lived. Lanza 
del Vasto left France and joined Vinoba Bhave in his Bhoodan 
movement in early 1954.4 He returned to France to re-establish the 
community on an estate in the Rhone Valley in the south of France. 
This community had strict entry procedures to become a full-time 
member of the community. For three years, a new member would be 
treated as a novice and then will be admitted to the community by a 
unanimous decision. With the increase in number of members a new 
home was found for the Community of Ark in La Borie Noble with 
the ‘acquisition of 1000 acres of farmland and forest in the hills of the 
Languedoc in Southern France.” The group shifted to this location in 
1963 and rebuilt the half-ruined buildings of stone deserted by the 
villagers since the First World War. Thus from that year onwards La 
Borie Noble became the headquarters of the Community of Ark. In 
the course of time two further communities were established on the 
land viz, Nogaret and La Fleyssiére. La Borie Noble and La Fleyssiére 
are the two rural communities of Ark which are still active and 
functioning on the ideals laid down by Lanza del Vasto.But the number 
of persons staying in these communities has come down drastically 
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after the passing away of the founder. The members of these 
communities still follow the spirit of Lanza and Gandhi. 

It may be said without exaggeration that these Communities of 
Ark are probably the finest examples of community living in the world. 
The members of these communities live together practising the values 
of truth, love and mutual tolerance. They follow a way of life 
completely devoted to non-violence. The Community of Ark is a typical 
example where people live a simple life based on manual labour similar 
to the life of the ashrams founded by Gandhi in South Africa and 
India .The Community of Ark of Saint Antonie was founded in 1987.6 
It occupies part of the building of the former Abbey of St Antonie in 
the village of St. Antonie l’Abbaye. This community is basically a 
training centre providing courses, sessions and accommodation to 
guests. This community consists of more than 50 members and on an 
average welcomes 3000 people in a year. The Ark consists of 
communities, friends and well wishers who pursue individually or in 
groups the ideals of Lanza. Thus, Ark can be described as a movement 
and a group of communities. The Ark has centres in Germay and 
Argentina and the movement is spreading to differnt parts of the 
world viz. Spain, Italy, Quebec, Mexico and South Africa. 
Application of Hind Swaraj Perspectives in Ark 
Gandhi outlined his vision of swaraj in his booklet Hind Swaraj. For 
Gandhi swaraj is not a political or social term. It is basically a moral 
and ethical principle. While summarising the key message, at the end 
of the book, Gandhi clearly stated that real home rule is “self rule” or 
“self control.”” For him it is not a utopia, a dream or an abstract idea. 
It is something one has to experience internally. It calls for an internal 
transformation of the individual. Intrapersonal transformation is only 
the beginning, not the end; once such a transformation is achieved by 
an individual, it becomes the responsibility of that individual to 
persuade others also to experience it.8 The members of the Community 
of Ark are trying to achieve such swaraj through an alternative way of 
living. Simple living is the hallmark of the community. Leading a simple, 
communitarian life is basically an exercise in detachment and self 
renunciation. For Gandhi it is an essential prerequisite for the 
attainment of the true Swaraj. The Ark explains the necessity of 
voluntary simplicity in the following words: “Everyone knows these 
days that the planetary resources are limited. We are squandering 
the heritage from previous generations that we should be passing’ on 
to our children. Given the situation, members of the Ark choose to 
live in voluntary simplicity, each according to his or her own lights.... 
It is also the preference of living together in solidarity and well-being 
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rather than having more and more.”? It shows a deep environmental 
awareness and a sense of responsibility to safeguard our common 
heritage. 

The Ark communities try to practice some of the economic ideas 
of Gandhi presented in Hind Swaraj For example, the members of the 
Ark embrace voluntary poverty as part of their personal ascesis. They 
limit their needs voluntarily to the bare minimum because they want 
to free themselves from the trap of the urge for consumption. They 
try to have an economy with a human face, one that valued 
relationship, sharing and mutual aid. The Ark community attaches 
great importance to manual labour.!9 Everybody is supposed to 
acquire/ learn basic labour skills so that each member will be equipped 
to meet the basic necessities of life — food, clothing and shelter. Work 
is looked upon not only as a means of living but also an expression of 
one’s creativity and total self. Each member is expected to work for 
about eight hours a day or for as many hours as one’s physical ability 
warrants, including performance of household chores. All work stops 
once in an hour for a moment of silence and reflection on the work 
one has done. The members work with joy and it has a rhythm. The 
fruits of the labour are pooled together and each one receives according 
to his/her needs. They strive towards a self-reliant economy free 
from machinery, modern technology and market. The community 
engages in a healthy protest against the misuse. of science and 
technology. The Community uses little electricity as an expression of 
their commitment to simplicity and opposition to nuclear power. 

Gandhi wrote in Young India in January 1921 that the Hind Swaraj 
teaches the gospel of love in the place of hate. “In my opinion it is a 
book which can be put into the hands of a child. It teaches the gospel 
of love in the place of that of hate. It replaces violence with self- 
sacrifice. It pits soul force against brute force.” Gandhi admitted 
that Hind Swaraj was a true measure of his faith in the weapon of 
Satyagraha.!3 The Community of Ark is an experiment to apply 
nonviolence (love) in different facets of human life. The Ark Charter 
reiterates the community’s faith in nonviolence. Their document lays 
down as follows: “In the footsteps of Gandhi and Lanza del Vasto, 
the members of the Ark choose the path of nonviolence which is rooted 
in work on ourselves and spiritual seeking. They choose: to open 
themselves to others in a relationship of mutual support; to live simply; 
to respect all life; and to work for Justice and Peace by nonviolent 
means.”!* The members of the Ark follow the seven vows of the 
community by their’own choice. They are work (including bread 
labour, service), obedience (primarily to the rule and one’s vows), 
responsibility (and co-responsibility), purification (of one’s self), 
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poverty (living simply), truthfulness (service of truth) and non- 
violence (including defense of justice). Community life in the Ark 
serves as a touchstone of their commitment to all the dimensions of 
nonviolence. 

The Ark is highly critical of modern governments and their 
institutions. The members of the Ark look upon government as an 
embodiment of violence. Mark Shepard writes: “The companions saw 
modern government as built on violence, because its final authority 
rests on force, or threat of it, from its military, police and prisons 
.They didn’t believe that force or violence against a person is never 
justified, whether it is by individuals or by a government. When a 

\ government inflicts punishment on an offender, they said the crime is 
| not corrected but doubled. In fact, they saw violence by government 
| as more insidious than violence by individuals, because it hides behind 

a cloak of legitimacy”!® The Ark visualises a non-violent form of 

vernance or self-governance in which each individual is free to act 
according to his/her conscience. 

, According to Gandhi organization is the test of nonviolence and 

pepanization means among other things decision making. Members 

f Ark take all important decisions relating to the community 

imously by and by consensus. If they fail to reach unanimity on 

particular issue they follow different methods like discussions, 

servance of silence to calm down the heated arguments, prayer, 

itation and, in extreme cases, even fasting. Prayer, meditation, 

plysical exercises, work, singing, dancing, celebration etc., are carefully 

i oven into this nonviolent experiment. The Ark community has 

ní religious affiliation. They welcome people following different 

reigious faiths and even those with no religious affiliation. It believes 

t nonviolence exists within all the major religions of the world at 


vaying levels. 
The Ark, as a community has deep faith in the efficacy of nonviolent 
iect action or Satyagraha. From the year 1957 onwards, the Ark has . 
directing and collaborating with groups with similar objectives 
inhon-violent direct action to address conflicts, wars, torture, 
ent of Algerian civilians during the French war in Algeria, 
nulear energy/weapons, compulsory military service, countryside 
ays and similar issues. The Ark played an important role in the 
ggle of farmers of Larzac plateau of Southern France to prevent 
vernment plan to expand the military camp of Larzac by taking 
‘hule areas of agricultural lands for weapon testing. The battle of 
Lazac!7(1970-1980) is well known in the annals of non-violent 
es of France and of Europe. In recent years, the Ark has been 
actyely involved in non-violent action against genetically modified 
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(GM) crops. Presently the CANVA (Coordination of the Nonviolent 
Actions of the Ark), St. Antonie l'Abbaye , specialises in non-violent 
- action. This association organises campaigns and supports those 
institutions and individuals engaged in non-violent movements. On 
the occasion of the 60th anniversary of Gandhi’s martyrdom, the Ark 
was one of the pioneering institutions responsible for the organization 
of an International Congress on Peace and Non-violence at Sewagram/ 
Wardha.!8 Two close associates!? of Lanza del Vasto got the Jamnalal 
Bajaj International Award for promoting Gandhian values outside India 
_ in 1988 and 2008. 

~ In Hind Swaraj, Gandhi defined true or ideal civilization as “that 
mode of conduct which points out to man the path of duty.” The 
performance of duty or observance of morality is essential to attain 
mastery over our mind and passions. It calls for an alternative way of 
life. Gandhi believed that the ancient Indian village system was 
conducive to the performance of duty which also meant the observance 
of morality. The Community of Ark places before humanity such aa 
alternative way of living where social relations are organised on the 
basis of the principle of nonviolence and such other eternal values ef 
life. There are several alternative experiments going on in variow 
fields in different parts of the world based on this Gandhian vision. 
These experiments are mostly on a small scale, but they are concree 
efforts towards building a society on the basis of the values of truh, 
nonviolence and justice. The real task before those who dream a jist 
world order is to strengthen and multiply these experimentsin 
alternative living and network them in such a way that they eventudly 
assume the required critical mass in society. 


Notes and References 


* This is a revised version of a paper presented at the Internatinal 
Seminar on ‘Hind Swaraj:100 years and after’ organised by Gadhi 
Bhavan, University of Delhi from 11th to 13th Feb. 2009 at Confernce 
Centre, University of Delhi, Delhi. 

1. “all that Gandhiji was teaching now lay in the germ in that Ittle 
book” - Lord Lothian, See M. K. Gandhi, Hind Swaraj or Indian bome 
Rule (Ahmedabad: Navjivan Publishing House, 2004) p. 12. 

2. M. K. Gandhi, Hind Swaraj and Other Writings edited by Antony 
J.Parel (Ed.) (New Delhi: Foundation Books, 1997) , p. xiii. 

3. See Lanza Del Vast.1.Return to the Source(New York: Schocken Boks), 
1972. 

4. See Lanza Del Vasto, Gandhi to Vinoba;The New Pilgrimage (New ork: 
Schocken Books), 1974. 
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5. 


ON 


10. 


Mark Shepard, The Community of Ark (California: Simple Productions), 
1990 p. 13.See also http: //www.markshep.com/non-violence/ 
Ark.htm l 

http:/ /www.arche-de-st.antonie.com 

M. K. Gandhi, Hind Swargj or Indian Home Rule op.cit., p. 90 
Gandhi defines Swaraj as “It is Swaraj when we learn to rule 
ourselves. It is, therefore in the palm of our hands. Do not consider 
this Swaraj to be like a dream. There is no idea of sitting still. The 
Swaraj that I wish to picture is such that, after we have once realized 
it, we shall endeavour to the end of our life-time to persuade others 
to do likewise. But such Swaraj has to be experienced, by each one 
for himself.” ” ibid., p. 56 

The Ark Community of Lanza Vasto, a recent brochure of the 
Communities of Ark, France. 

It is evident from the description of life at the Ark for the participants 
of Summer School and Workshops at the La Borie Noble. “ Generally 
in the morning, after helping in the Kitchen, there is work on the 
farm or in gardens With its working horses, its cows and hens, its 
arable farm, its haymaking and wood cutting, life unrolls peacefully 
and almost self sufficiently. Help is always welcomed. Occasionally 
there is work in the diary, assisting with cheese making or in the 
bakery....After lunch and siesta there is time for craftwork, woodwork, 
spinning, drawing and painting, for workshops and group 
discussions, visits to the pottery or bakery, for learning dance,...for 


“It is in the making of things that human beings are themselves 
made” -Lanza Del Vasto. 


. M.K Gandhi, Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule op.cit., p. 15 


Gandhi explains that the “Hind: Swaraj was written in order to 
demonstrate the sublimity of Satyagraha and that book is a true 
measure of my faith in its efficacy” See M. K.Gandhi, Satyagraha in 
South Africa (Ahmedabad: Navjivan Publishing House, 1993), p. 212. 
http:/ /www.arche-nonviolence.eu 


. Mark Shepard , The Community of Ark op. cit., p.29 
. Ibid., p. 28. 
. Roger Rawilson, The Battle of Larzac (Fellowship of Reconciliation: 


England). 


. For details See http://www.gvpwardha.in 
. Pieree Parodi(1988),Louis Campana (2008). 
. M. K. Gandhi, Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule op.cit., p. 53 


SIBY K. JOSEPH is Dean of Studies and Research, Institute of 
Gandhian Studies, Gopuri, Wardha , Maharashtra 442 001. 
Email: igsgvp@yahoo.com 
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Barbara Muller, The Balkan Peace Team 1994-2001: Non-violent 
Intervention in Crisis Areas with the Deployment of Volunteer Teams, 
Ibidem-Verlag, Stuttgart, 2006, Pp. 284, US$29.90, ISBN 3-89821-615-6. 


Suppose there is a human disaster in a nearby country: intimidation, 
forced evacuations, beatings, arrests, killings, massacres, war. What 
can a peace movement do? Protest against war and human rights 
violations? However, the crisis seems to be unfolding without much 
attention to foreign protests. 

This was the situation in Europe in the early 1990s. Yugoslavia 
was splintering in the aftermath of the collapse of the state socialist 
regimes, with different parts seeking autonomy or independence. 
Key entities were Croatia, Bosnia, Serbia and Kosovo. 

European peace and human rights groups were horrified at the 
disaster on their doorstep. Some of them came up with the idea of 
sending teams of volunteers into the area to assist local groups. This 
project became known as the Balkan Peace Team. Barbara Miller, a 
peace researcher and activist from Germany, has written a 
comprehensive account of the Balkan Peace Team experience. 

There were several teams over the period 1994-2001, undertaking 
different tasks in different circumstances. Each team had just a few 
members. In the early years, there were two teams in Croatia with a 
primary focus on working with Croatian grassroots groups and 
documenting human rights violations. Later, there was a team in 
Belgrade, the capital of Serbia, and one in Kosovo, where a key task 
was bringing together Serbians and Albanians, in a situation of extreme 
tension between the two groups. 

What can outsiders do that locals cannot? One great advantage 
for outsiders is being seen as independent, not directly embroiled in 
local rivalries and racial divides. Furthermore, they had contact with 
and support from international constituencies, providing an extra 
influence for their role as witnesses and neutral brokers. 

Many others have entered conflict zones with the goal of 
preventing human rights violations. There are agencies such as the 
International Committee of the Red Cross and Reporters Without 
Borders that witness and report on human rights violations. In the 
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nonviolence tradition, Peace Brigades International has arranged for 
volunteers to accompany local activists threatened with violence. 

The sponsors of the Balkan Peace Team wanted to do something 
a bit different to support volunteers who would undertake a variety 
of tasks with the general goal of strengthening the capacity of 
grassroots groups and civil society. Principles of the team were 
independence and supporting local initiatives rather than an outside 
agenda. This involved a range of activities, including meeting with 
local activists, documenting problems, providing information and 
assistance, helping activists meet with others across polarised divides, 
and writing reports for their sponsors telling what was happening. 

Miiller’s book gives a detailed account of the history of the 
Peace Team enterprise. There are really two histories, one of the 
Balkan crises and wars and the other of the activities of various teams. 
The story of the Balkan wars is highly complicated. It may be familiar 
to Europeans who followed it at the time, but for most outsiders it 
would be useful to have a clear summary with some maps, so that 
locations such as western Slovonia and Prishtina make more sense. 

However, it is the second history in the book, of the Balkan Peace 
Team, that is more important. There are two sides: the difficulties 
and the successes. The difficulties were overwhelming. What can two 
or three volunteers, usually spending just a year in a new location, 
do to shift the huge forces pushing towards expulsions and massacres? 
Realistically, a small number of peace team members could not do 
much to affect large-scale political dynamics, from the massacres in 
Bosnia to the NATO bombing of Serbia. 

However, the teams could make a difference at the level of 
individuals and communities, helping families retain their homes or 
helping displaced families return, helping local activists groups gain 
access to equipment and arranging meetings between activists from 
different nationalities. Stories of such successes are a highlight in the 
book. l 

The larger impression, though, is of obstacles. Whereas 
governments could deploy thousands of troops and had available 
vast amounts of money — usually deployed according to a security 
paradigm rather than nonviolence and grassroots capacity building 
— the Balkan Peace Team operated on a shoestring. Some 15 
organisations were involved in the sponsoring the team, but their 
capacity to contribute or raise money was limited, which meant that 
finances were precarious throughout the entire operation. Teams 
needed resources, including vehicles, offices and communication 
technology, plus basic living expenses, but frequently grants and 
reserves were enough for only the next few months, which was not 
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good for morale or recruiting new volunteers. 

As well, there were coordination and communication problems. 
If 15 organisations were involved in sponsoring the team, how would 
decisions be made? Team members welcomed direction, but 
secretariat members were a long way from the day-to-day experience 
of the teams. As the circumstances in ex-Yugoslavia changed, it was 
not always obvious what would be a useful intervention. Added to 
. this were challenges in recruiting, training and selecting team 
members, and dealing with conflict within teams. 

Miiller draws on extensive documentation about the team, 
interviews with key people involved as well as her own experience. 
The book is comprehensive, with a large amount of information, which 
can be overwhelming at times. Luckily the concluding sections of the 
book provide a nice summary of the lessons from the Balkan Peace 
Team experience. The open assessment of the weaknesses of the team 
is extremely valuable considering the usual inclination of most 
organisations to hide shortcomings. The organisers of the Balkan 
Peace Team are to be congratulated for opening their files to Müller 
and thereby encouraging a full and honest appraisal. ~ 

So when a crisis next develops in your region and you think, let’s 
send some volunteers to help out, it’s wise to realise that what seems 
like a simple idea involves a major effort with a multitude of 
complications. Studying the story of the Balkan Peace Team is one 
way to be better prepared. 


Brian Martin 
University of Wollongong 
Australia 
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GANDHI PEACE FOUNDATION 


The Gandhi Peace Foundation (G.PF) was born in the late 
1950s when an escalating nuclear arms race threatened human 
civilisation. Never before, or after, did peace seem so precarious 
or so elusive. Though time passed, the threat continues. 


For Gandhi, peace in the ordinary sense was never the first 
imperative. As a relentless fighter for truth and justice his actions 
often brought suffering and sacrifice, although he always fought 
without violence. 


The G.PF. represents an attempt fo synthesise the Gandhian 
imperative of truth, justice and nonviolence with the atomic 
imperative of universal peace and human survival. It ad 
beginning of a long quest - the quest for peace with justice 

NONVIOREIOB. 


The G.PF. goes about this task in three convergent ways — 
through study and research, communication and action. 


The G.PF. is aware that the realisation of its objectives can 
take place only when these convergent modes become fused into 
one unified programme of work — and fo that end its efforts are 
constantly directed. 


The G.P.F has its head quarters in New Delhi and 18 peace 
centres in urban areas these h out India. Housed in its 
headquarters building, besides the administrative office, are: a 
specialised library on peace, disarmament and conflict resolution; 
guest rooms and an auditorium. 


The G.P.F. develops and maintains a two-way contact with 
like-minded institutions and groups throughout the world, 
exchanging visits, materials and ideas and collaborating in 
common programmes. l 

The G.PF. will be happy to begin and continue a dialogue 
with other individuals, groups and institutions willing fo n 
it in its quest for peace with justice through nonvă , 
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Gandhi’s Talisman 


“Whenever you are in doubt, or when the self 
becoines too much with you, apply the following 
test: f : 


Recall the face of the poorest and the weakest 


man whom you may have seen, and ask yourself | 


if the step you contemplate is going to be of any 
use to him. 
Will he gain anything by it? 7 
i / 
Will it restore him... to control over his own life 


and destiny? N 
In other words, will it lead to Swaraj for the 
hungry and spiritually starving millions? 

Then you will find your doubts and... self melt 


3 


away. 
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Satyagraha and Sarvodaya as 
Keys to Good Governance and 
Corporate Management 


Pascal Alan Nazareth 


ABSTRACT 


Gandhi's approach to governance was primarily moral and humane. His 
seminal ideas on this subject were first enunciated in his 1909 book ‘Hind 
Swaraj’ and subsequently enlarged into a detailed plan of action in his 
‘Constructive Programme’ . In both of these, he emphasized the primacy of 
ends over means, a village centred democracy, and economy, of concentric circles 
with active partictpation in both by all citizens, self control, self reliance, gender 
equality, communal harmony, minimal government controls and most 
importantly, the need to resist authority when it is abused. He urged policy 
makers to keep the poorest and most disadvantaged in mind while formulating 
governmental policies. The paper discusses various aspects of these ideas for 
good governance and assesses the extent to which they have been adopted 
or rejected by India since independence and what the consequences thereof 
have been. It also argues that most major global problems of the recent past 
have been caused by political and corporate leaders forsaking the path of truth, 
justice and non-violent conflict resolution. However, there is still hope 
for ameliorating this sombre scenario. 


A SURVEY OF the global scenario in the first decade of the 21st 


century reveals that the major problems which confront many nations, 
corporations and communities have been caused by their leaders 
forsaking the path of Truth, justice and non-violent conflict resolution 
in pursuit of national, corporate, religious or personal agendas. The 
consequences have been disastrous: the impeachment of a US 
President, indictment of the Chilean and Peruvian presidents, suicide 
of a former South Korean President, conviction of an Indian Prime 
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Minister, expulsion of eleven members of India’s Parliament, 
bankruptcies of Enron, World Com, Marconi, Fannie Mae, Freddie 
Mac, Bear Stearns, Lehman Brothers, AIG, Chrysler and Satyam. The 
most shocking and deplorable instance is the Iraq war, vigorously 
promoted with blatant falsehoods. Estimated to last only three weeks, 
it is already in its seventh year. Many of Iraq’s cities, towns and 
archeological sites have been destroyed, over a million Iraqis killed 
and 4 million displaced. The imperative need for truthful and 
trustworthy leaders and for transparency, justice, non-violent conflict 
resolution, and countering aggrandizement and greed among nations 
and communities alike has never been greater than now. 

The 20th century has been the most blood-stained in human history. 
Almost a hundred million people have been killed in the two world 
wars. Memories of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Arab-Israeli war, India- 
Pakistan wars, Iran-Iraq conflict, Korean, Vietnamese and Afghan wars, 
the Spanish, Greek, Chinese and Sudanese civil wars, the Armenian 
genocide, Hitler’s gas chambers, Cambodia’s “Killing Fields”, Tibetan, 
Algerian and Bangladeshi national liberation struggles, ethnic 
cleansing in the Balkans and innumerable tribal and secessionist 
conflicts in Africa still haunt us. In all these cases, violence was met 
with more violence and bigger, more effective weapons. The 
spectacular “9/11” terrorist attack on New York’s World Trade Centre 
has dramatically changed the nature of armed conflict. It has ushered 
in the era of asymmetric warfare where the enemy is not a foreign 
state, but a few suicidal terrorists, who strike from within rather 
than from outside the country and cause enormous devastation by 
using the host country’s own assets such as its airplanes and airports. 
Analysts now consider a terrorist attack with improvised nuclear arms 
a distinct possibility. Martin Luther King’s words, “In our day of space 
vehicles and ballistic missiles, the choice is either non-violence or non- 
existence”! are far truer today than when he spoke them. 

The first 20th century leader to successfully confront the cult of 
violence and the injustices of racism, casteism, colonialism, and 
capitalism and fashion effective non-violent strategies for doing so 
was Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, revered by millions as the 
“Mahatma”. His strategies of Satyagraha and Sarvodaya are still the 
best means for achieving good governance and corporate management. 

Satyagraha and Sarvodaya, like all other Gandhian concepts such 
as ‘Swaraj’, ‘Sarva Dharma Samabhav’ and ‘Trusteeship,’ are rooted 
in Truth — the truth that we are all children of God, imbued with the 
Divine Spark and therefore required to be motivated by love rather 
than hate, by justice and non-violence rather than the “might is right” 
approach. Gandhi sees all religions as branches of the same Divine 
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Tree and holds that women have equal rights as men, that all rights 
emanate from duties, that the welfare of all should be sought, and 
that people should hold all wealth, power and the environment as 
trustees of past, present and future generations. 

For many intellectuals Truth is as indefinable as God. Gandhi had 
no difficulty with either. For him, as Truth is what IS and God is the 
only reality that eternally IS, “Truth is God”. He affirms: “There is an 
indefinable mysterious power that pervades everything, a living power 
that is changeless, that holds all together, that creates, dissolves and 
recreates. That Power is God... He who denies the existence of that 
Force denies to himself the use of that inexhaustible Power and thus 


pure and simple”. 

The fact that millions of Indians followed Gandhi's lead and were 
willing to suffer and die in his Satyagraha battles is proof that they 
accepted his definition of Truth, even though only a few actually 
comprehended it. 

Though ‘Satyagraha’ was Gandhi's prime motto and strategy, it 
was Sarvodaya which was devised first. Having read and been greatly. 
impacted by Ruskin’s ‘Unto this Last’ on a train journey from 
Johannesburg to Durban in 1904, he translated it into Gujarati and 
titled it ‘Sarvodaya’, (sarva + udaya : the all round uplift of everyone). 
This became the beacon of his economic and social programmes. 

‘Satyagraha’ was fashioned soon after the historic September 11, 
1906 meeting at Empire Theatre in Johannesberg. He offered a prize 
for an appropriate name for the new non-violent struggle that had 
been agreed upon. A cousin, Maganlal Gandhi, suggested “Sadagraha” 
(firmness in a good cause). Gandhi, deeply committed to Truth (Satya) 
changed it to “Satyagraha”. He declared: “Passive resistance has been 
regarded as a weapon of the weak. That is why the name Satyagraha 
was coined in South Africa to distinguish this movement from passive 
resistance.... Non- Violence is not a weapon of the weak. It is a weapon 
of the strongest and the bravest. In politics its use is based on the 
immutable maxim that government of the people is possible only so 
long as they consent either consciously or unconsciously to be 
governed”. Louis Fischer comments: “For Gandhi, Satyagraha was 
“the vindication of Truth not by infliction of suffering on the opponent 
but on one’s self.... The opponent must be ‘weaned from error by 
patience and sympathy’, weaned not crushed, converted not 
annihilated. You cannot inject new ideas into a man’s head by chopping 
it off; neither will you infuse a new spirit into his heart by piercing it 
with a dagger”. 

Satyagraha’s basic rules are: 
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Clearly identify the issue on which the struggle would be launched 
Highlight its “Truth” to the opponent and request negotiations 

Keep the opponent and newsmedia fully informed of the campaign’s 
objectives and plans 

Instruct, inspire, train and lead the non-violent warriors 

Pundraise and economize maximally so as to sustain the campaign as 
long as necessary tie 

Make suitable arrangements for the care of those who would be injured 
and the families of those who would be arrested 

When the opponent agrees to negotiate, formulate and conclude a 
mutually acceptable agreement and thereafter adhere to it faithfully 


For Gandhi, “A non-violent revolution is not a programme for 
seizure of power. It is a programme for transformation of relationships 
ending in a peaceful transfer of power.”° His completely open approach 
emanated from his deep faith in Satya and Ahimsa. For him, “Secrecy 
aims at building a wall of protection around you. Ahimsa disdains all 
such protection. It functions in the open in the face of odds, the heaviest 
conceivable.... People that have been crushed under the heel of 
unspeakable tyranny for centuries cannot be organized by other than 
open, truthful means.”© 

His letter to Viceroy Lord Irwin before initiating his Salt Satyagraha 
is a good example of his “open” approach. After listing his people’s 
many travails he wrote: “If you cannot see your way to deal with 
these evils, and my letter makes no appeal to your heart, on the 
eleventh of this month, I shall proceed with such co-workers of the 
ashram as I can take, to disregard the provisions of the Salt Tax...This 
letter is not in any way intended as a threat but is a simple and sacred 
duty, peremptory on a civil resister.”” 

Gandhi’s approach to governance, as also to economics, politics 
and civilization itself, was primarily moral. He focused not on the 
individual's likely behaviour but on how he ought to behave so as to 
benefit himself, his community, country and the world. He decried 
Western Civilization because of its insatiable consumerism, industries 
engaged in mass production, armament, wars and environmental 
destruction all of which degraded and brutalized humanity and 
endangered all life on earth. 

For Gandhi, “Civilization in the real sense consists not in the 
multiplication but in the deliberate and voluntary reduction of selfish 
wants. This alone promotes real happiness and contentment and 
increases the capacity for service.”® He affirmed: “I make bold to say 
that Europeans will have to remodel their outlook if they are not to 
perish under the weight of comforts to which they are becoming 


slaves’. 
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Gandhi’s ideas on Governance, Swaraj, militant nationalism, 
Western Civilization and the Charka as antidote for India’s abysmal 
poverty, were first enunciated in his 1909 booklet “Hind Swaraj’, 
subtitled ‘Indian Home rule’. Antony Parel describes it as “ the seed 
from which the tree of Gandhian thought has grown to its full stature” 
and adds: “It has been compared to such diverse works as Rousseau’s 
Social Contract ... and the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
Loyola...”10, 

Gandhi’s more fully developed ideas on governance are contained 
in his 1941 booklet: ‘Constructive Program: Its Meaning and place’. It 
envisaged a society where self employment, the cooperative approach, . 
communal harmony, complete equality among men, women and all 
` sections of society, full democratic participation from village to national 
level, minimal state intervention in the economy and adoption of the 
trusteeship principle by rulers and the rich would gradually replace 
mass unemployment, poverty, illiteracy, ill health and urban 
dominance. His concept of ‘Swaraj’ was enlarged to ‘Poorna Swaraj’ 
- freedom not only from colonial oppression but all forms of 
oppression. It also stood for women’s freedom, removal of 
untouchability and bonded labour and mitigation of the plight of 
peasants , as also freedom from fear, untruth, injustice, anger, violence 
and all vices, with firmest “control over self”. He affirmed: “He who 
fears, fails”! 

\ His basic principles for governance were: 

“Independence must begin at the bottom. Thus every vale will 
be a republic, a panchayat having full powers” 12 

“My notion of democracy is that under it the weakest have the 
same opportunity as the strongest”!3 

“Independent India as conceived by me will have all Indians 
belonging to different religions, living in perfect friendship.”!4 

“Woman is the companion of man, gifted with equal mental 
capacities. She has the right to participate in the minutest detail in the 
activities of man and she has an equal right of freedom and liberty 
with him”! 

_ “I look upon any increase of the power of the state with the 
greatest fear, because while apparently doing good by minimizing 
exploitation, it does the greatest harm to mankind by destroying 
individuality, which lies at the root of all progress. I know of many 
cases where men have adopted trusteeship, but none where the state 
has really lived for the poor.”16 

“Whenever you are in doubt, try the following expedient. Recall 
the face of the poorest and the most helpless man whom you have 
seen and ask yourself whether the step you contemplate is going to 
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be of any use to him. Will he be able to gain anything by it? Will it 
restore to him control over his own life and destiny?”!” 

“Real Swaraj will come not by the acquisition of authority by a 
few, but by the acquisition of the capacity by all to resist authority 
when it is abused. In other words, Swaraj is to be obtained by 
educating the masses to a sense of their capacity to regulate and control 
authority.” 18 

The practical application of Gandhi’s principles of governance 
were first seen in his 1917 Champaran satyagraha. His compassion 
for the poor and oppressed, his methodical and transparent 
approach, victory-for-both-sides in negotiations and great 
commitment to social reform were all clearly revealed in that 
satyagraha. This campaign was undertaken on the pleading of an 
unknown, illiterate peasant. He first went to Muzzafarpur, met 
Prof. J.B. Kripalani there, and secured accurate information about 
indigo cultivation. He then proceeded to Champaran, called on 
the secretary, British Landlords Association. His request for a call 
on Tirhut Divisional Commissioner was rebuffed and he was 
ordered to leave that area. He defied the order and was 
summoned to appear at the Motihari court, whereupon he 
telegraphed Rajendra Prasad to come there with some Indian 
lawyers. In court he pleaded guilty and refused to pay the bail. 
The magistrate had no option but to release him without bail. 
Gandhi then undertook a detailed enquiry into the peasants’ 
grievances. Almost ten thousand depositions were taken and 
relevant documents collected. He then called on and induced the 
Governor to set up an Enquiry Commission. The evidence he 
presented was so damaging the landlords agreed to negotiate. 
Gandhi demanded 50% of the amount unjustly exacted from the 
peasants, but eventually settled for 25%. His negotiation strategy, 
the objective of which always was “a mutually acceptable agreement 
and never the defeat, much less the humiliation of the opponent” 18 
secured an amicable, mutually acceptable settlement. Thereupon 
Gandhi did not leave Champaran but stayed on to organize 
education, health and sanitation facilities for the peasants. His 
wife Kasturba, his son Devdas and Secretary Mahadev Desai joined 
him to assist in this task. Originally planned as a seven-day visit, 
his Champaran stay lasted seven months. It established that, even 
in handling local issues, he had the bigger objective in mind viz. 
India’s liberation not only from colonial oppression, but also from 
all forms of oppression. The Militant nationalists focused only on 
the victimizers, Gandhi’s focus was on their victims. His choice of 
the charka for countering the widespread unemployment in the 
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rural areas is proof of this as also of his clear awareness of its root 
cause. 

The devastating consequences of Britain’s textile exports to India 
have been well pointed out by Paul Kennedy. India imported a mere 
1 million yards of cotton fabric in 1814, but that figure had risen to 51 
million yards by 1830 and to a staggering 995 million yards by 1870. 
The awful result, according to one calculation, was that whereas the 
British and Indian peoples had roughly similar per capita levels of 
industrialization at the onset of the Industrial Revolution in 1750, 
India’s level was only one hundredth of the United Kingdom’s by 
1900”. 

Gandhi’s ideas of a village based democracy of “concentric 
circles”, and minimal state control of the economy were ignored by 
Independent India’s constitution makers and political leaders. They 
opted for Westminster style democracy and a soviet style planned 
economy. India has paid a heavy price on both counts. Gandhi's indirect 
elections to the district, state and national “panchayats” would not 
have required the very expensive electioneering which is the prime 
cause of corruption. Candidates for a parliamentary seat now spend 
nothing less than Rupees 10 million ( 1 crore) even though the 
maximum permissible expenditure is Rs 2.5 million. Winners recoup 
their expenditures, by diverse means, while in office. There have been 
scandals in arms and coffin purchases, cattle fodder procurement, 
MPs being paid for raising questions in parliament, releasing 
constituency development funds and for party hopping. The newly 
constituted 15th Lok Sabha has 300 Crorepathi MPs, a huge jump from 
the 154 of them in the preceding Lok Sabha. The corresponding 
increase in “tainted” MPs during the same period is from 128 to 150. 
Of the latter 73 have serious criminal charges against them. The sad 
irony is that the MP from Gandhi’s birthplace, Porbandar, has the 
largest number of them — 161% 


GANDHI'S OPPOSITION TO government involvement in the economy 
was also ignored by India’s leaders for the first four decades after 
Independence. Even ardent admirers of Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Indira Gandhi now openly concede this period has been more 
baneful than beneficial economically. Enormous investments in 
agriculture, industry, education, health and housing 
notwithstanding, poverty, malnutrition, disease, unemployment 
and illiteracy still afflicts over 60% of India’s population; The 
liberalization of the Indian economy in 1991 has released the pent 
up entrepreneurial capabilities of the people and resulted in an 
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impressive spurt in economic growth. Unfortunately, however, 
since it has been tilted in favour of the urban and corporate sectors, 
and the foreign investor, the urban - rural divide has greatly 
widened. Over 180,000 farmers have committed suicide since 1998 
when the seed market was opened to multinationals and their GM 
seeds. The spread of Naxal activism to over 150 districts during 
the same period is sombre proof of the extent of economic and 
social distress, and anger in the rural areas over uneconomic prices 
for farm produce, and state acquisition of their lands for Special 
Economic Zones (SEZs), expressways, airports, industrial and 
tourism projects etc. Jayati Ghosh has drawn attention to the 
plethora of benefits extended to the corporate sector in these SEZs 
and their incredibly high costs to the national exchequer in her 
article titled “The Great SEZ Giveaway’ in the Asian Age of 
December 3, 2007. On Gandhi's birthday in 2007, 25,000 landless 
labourers and tribals marched from Gwalior to New Delhi 
(reaching there on October 28), to non-violently protest their 
displacement as a result of “development”. They demanded the 
setting up of a National Land Reforms Commission. The eminent 
agricultural scientist Dr. M.S. Swaminathan has urged that SAZs 
(Special Agricultural Zones) be set up instead. ” If special export 
zones or special economic zones (SEZs) can be set up for promoting 
manufacturing and services sectors, why not special agricultural 
zones (SAZs) for the crisis-ridden farm sector to boost food 
production. Let the centre take the initiative to set up such SAZs 
_ in partnership with state governments, especially in the distressed 
states of Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka and Kerala 
where hundreds of farmers have committed suicide due to debt 
burden and poor returns from agriculture. The government should 
make a beginning to develop SAZs in the 33 drought-prone 
districts identified in these states;** neither of these proposals 
been implemented yet. The 73rd constitutional amendment and 
the National Rural Employment Guarantee Act, passed in 1992 and 
2005 respectively are good (though belated) measures in 
empowering India’s rural population. Ensuring employment to the 
rural unemployed for at least 100 days a year is a major relief. 
But what about the rest of the 265 days, Gandhi would have asked? 
He would have rued the thousands of farmer-suicides and 
castigated the brutal police firing on unarmed Singur peasants 
protesting the acquisition of their lands and the brutal killing of 
17 of them on March 14, 2007. In the 2009 elections the CPM has 
received the deserved electoral punishment for this. 

India today has the world’s largest middle class, the second 
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largest technically trained manpower, over 50 billionaires and 
many millionaires on the one hand and most of its illiterates, 
malnourished children, destitute, and persons with HIV on the 
other. Its leaders flaunt high economic growth rates as proof of 
good governance and occasionally speak about “reforms with a 
human face”. The big question is whose “face”? That of the fat 
corporate cat or “the poorest and most helpless man” Gandhi spoke 
about. Who will benefit from the much hyped Indo-US Nuclear 
Cooperation Agreement - India’s poor or those with air- 
conditioned homes, microwave ovens, satellite dishes etc. and the 
foreign/Indian corporates scurrying around for a share in this 
multibillion dollar nuclear pie? Of greater concern, however, is 
the fact that this agreement, on which the government won its 
vote of confidence amidst the most egregious turmoil ever seen in 
parliament, is capstone of a new US-India “strategic architecture”, 
on which there is no national consensus, and which could well get 
India involved in America’s ongoing wars in Iraq and Afghanistan 
and any other it might embark upon in this region. Besides, the 
“assured fuel supplies” for India’s nuclear power plants are heavily 
anchored in the “signing statement” of the most untruthful 
President in US history, whose senior officials only a few days 
earlier had written to the UŞ Congress that the fuel supply, 
assurances were only “political” and “not legally binding”. 
Considering all these risks, the high costs of imported nuclear 
plants and security challenge of protecting them against terrorist 
attacks and natural disasters (The Kalpakkam nuclear power plant/ 
reactor had a narrow escape when the Tsunami struck on December 
26, 2004)*4, would not mini-hydels, solar and wind energy have 
been more viable and eco-friendly for India? It has all of these 
energy sources in abundance and some Indian companies have 
already shown good results with them. Gandhi would certainly 
have preferred these sources of energy. 

Globalization has been strenuously promoted since the mid 80s 
as the magic wand for eliminating poverty and stimulating economic 
growth, by domestic production and world trade. What has actually 
resulted is extensive corporatization of global trade and the 
multinational becoming more “mega”. In most countries the rich have 
got richer, the poor poorer. In the United States today 5% of its people 
own 54% of its wealth! 

Noam Chomsky has decried globalization as “extension of 
transnational corporate tyranny” and transnationals as “tyrannical, 
totalitarian institutions....huge command economies, run from the top, 
relatively unaccountable and interlinked in various ways, whose prime 
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interest is profit”. Their enormous economic power, diverse nefarious 
activities and close linkages with power elites of most countries has 
brought into vogue the term ‘Corporate Predator State” 

The present US$ 3 trillion global financial meltdown, which 
Nobel Laureate Joseph Stiglitz has rued as “the fruit of a pattern 
of dishonesty on the part of financial institutions”*®, is glaring 
proof of this. In greedy pursuit of profit maximization, investment 
banks and hedge funds have ventured into high risk, sub-prime 
areas and “spread the risk” to others with well packaged, 
superficially attractive “derivatives” which have been marketed 
globally. Warren Buffet has aptly described these as “financial 
weapons of Mass Destruction”“’. When the said weapons exploded 
and. mega financial firms like Bear Stearns and Lehman Brothers 
collapsed, the US Administration and Congress were constrained 
to bale them out with mega financial rescue packages which Nobel 
Laureate Paul Krugman has described as “cash for trash”. The 
highly “privatized” Iraq and Afghan wars have greatly enriched 
corporates well connected to high state officials. Former Portuguese 
Prime Minister Mario Soares, has castigated this “promiscuous 
intermingling of politics and business” and wrote: “Capitalism has 
to be rethought. It must be moved past this phase of speculation, 
past the “casino economy” to a form of ethical capitalism that. 
respects the environment and the concerns of society”?8, The same 
paper also carried a cartoon showing Hurricane Ike striking Texas 
and Hurricane Greed striking New York and Washington! 

The World Social Forum (WSF) has emerged as a global 
“people’s resistance” movement against the “Corporate Predator 
State”. It was born in Porto Alegre, Brazil, through the efforts of 
the Brazilian Workers Party. Its first three annual conclaves were 
held there in 2001, 2002 and 2003, with the participants rising from 
12,000 in 2001 to 66,000 in 2003, by which time it had established 
regional chapters in Europe, Asia and Africa. Its Asian chapter 
met in Hyderabad, the European Chapter in Florence and the 
African chapter at Addis Ababa in early 2003. The 2004 WSF held 
at Mumbai during January 16 -21 2004, was attended by 85,000 
activists from over 100 countries. Nobel Laureate Joseph Stiglitz 
was the keynote speaker (Naom Chomgky was keynote speaker 
at WSE 2003). At WSF 2005 in Porto Alegre, the participant number 
reached 155,000. WSF 2006 was therefore “polycentric” with 
separate meets in Caracas (Venezuela),,Bamako (Mali), and Karachi 
(Pakistan). WSF 2007 at Nairobi, Kemva had 66,000 “delegates”, 
representing 1,400 NGOs from 110 cduntries, making it the most 
impressive WSF 8a far. At all WSFs th¢ tocus has been on the means 
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for creating a global non-capitalist, non-communist, social, 
political, economic, and communication order. About these activists 
David Hardiman writes: “They stand for a human spirit that refuses 
to be crushed by the ‘Leviathan’ of the modern system of violence, 
oppression and exploitation. They aspire for a better, more 
equitable and non-violent future. In them, Gandhi — their model - 
still lives.”79 

The present global warming and food crisis validates Gandhi 
affirmation of many decades ago that the “Earth provides enough 
to satisfy every man’s need but not for every man’s greed”. In 
this matter, the ominous facts are the following. Herring, Cod 
and Anchovy shoals, heavily over-fished, are almost completely 
gone. The humpback and blue whales are already an endangered 
species, but are still being harpooned by the Japanese for 
“experimental purposes”. Population increases and rising living 
standards have magnified the demand for meat. Between 1950 
and 2000 almost 50 billion animals have been slaughtered for human 
consumption and sacrificial purposes. The exponential increase in 
surface transport vehicles of all types, ships and airplanes and 
extensive use of coal for power generation have been the main 
cause of global warming. The rapid meltdown of polar ice caps, 
has raised sea levels and are threatening to submerge many islands 
and coastal cities before 2050. The skyrocketing of gasoline prices 
from US$ 14 per barrel in 1974 to US$ 140 per barrel in mid 2008, 
has led to millions of tons of corn and sugarcane being diverted 
to produce biofuel. This has gestated the global food crisis. Since 
India has the highest mountain ranges in the world, the largest 
number of snow fed rivers and a 1.2 billion population, it is essential 
it gives top priority to implementing the action plan adopted at 
the 1992 Rio de Janeiro UN Conference on Environment and 
Development. Achieving and maintaining a high economic growth 
rate is not half as important as this. 

Petra Kelly, founder of the German Green Party, drew a deeper 
inspiration from Gandhi and wrote: “In one particular area of our 
political work we have been greatly inspired by Mahatma Gandhi. 
That is in our belief that a life style and method of production 
which rely on an endless supply and a lavish use of raw materials 
generates the motive for the violent appropriation of these raw 
materials from other countries. In contrast, a responsible use of 
raw materials, as part of an ecologically oriented life style and 
economy, reduces the risk that policies of violence will be pursued 
in our name”#!. The recent and ongoing wars in the Balkans, 
Georgia, Iraq and Afghanistan have much to do with securing 
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control of oil and gas resources, and access to territories through 
which their pipelines would be laid. 

In open rejection of Gandhi’s Sarva Dharma Samabhav (SDS) 
approach, ultra-rightist political and communal outfits have, since 
the late 1980s, been stridently propagating ideas of Hindu Rashtra, 
psuedo-secularism and minority appeasement, through provocative 
“Ratha Yatras” and verbal/physical attacks on Muslims/Christians 
and their places of worship. This has secured substantial political 
mileage for them but greatly undermined social harmony, good 
governance and national security. The December 1992 Babri Masjid 
destruction and the communal massacres/retaliatory terrorist 
attacks that have occurred in Mumbai and other Indian cities and 
subsequently in Uttar Pradesh, Gujarat, Andhra Pradesh, Orissa 
and Karnataka, are the tragic outcome of this rabid communalism. 
Even more serious is the fact that Abhinav Bharat, a radical 
communal outfit has been recruiting serving armed forces officers 
for its nefarious activities. One of them has been discovered to be 
the mastermind of the Malegaon blasts and also involved in the 
earlier Hyderabad Mecca Masjid and Ajmer Sharief blasts.32 In 
both these instances it was members of Muslim fundamentalist 
groups that had earlier been suspected, investigated and arrested. 
Fortunately, India’s investigating agencies are still very 
professional and objective in their approach. Besides, the innate 
religious tolerance and peacefulness of our people is a strong 
safeguard for India’s secularism. The 2009 national and New Delhi, 
Rajasthan and Orissa assembly elections have clearly shown that 
the majority of India’s voters prefer harmony and stability to hate 
and shaky coalitions, and that whereas rabid communalism might 
produce political dividends in some constituencies it is counter- 
productive in the country as a whole. The BJP’s vote share has 
fallen from 22.2 % in 2004 to 18.8% in 2009 and the number of its 
MPs from 138 to 116. Its star campaigner Narendra Modi addréssed 
300 rallies and secured 37 seats for his party; the youthful Rahul 
Gandhi addressed 102 rallies and secured 75 seats, including 
Faizabad and 6 other seats in the ‘Awadh’ region, from where BJP 
had risen to national prominence and power in 1999, with the 
emotive Ram Temple issue. 

The other happy outcome of this national election is that the 
percentage of women MPs has risen to 10.7 compared to 8.7 in the 
previous Lok Sabha. This along with having a Woman President and 
dalit women as Lok Sabha Speaker and Chief Minister of UP is 
substantial progress in the empowerment of Indian women, even 
though it has been slow in coming. 
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Among Rajiv Gandhi’s many statements during his campaign the 
most heartwarming one-was, “Poor people are the people who will 
make India great. India’s power ‘house is not in the cities, not in the 
metros. It lies in the villages”. If the policies of the new government 
could take cognizance of this , which in its previous incarnation was 
heavily oriented towards the cities, corporates and foreign 
investments, it would be a great achievement. 

Arjun Sengupta, former Economic Adviser to Prime Minister, has 
listed national security, neighbourhood and economic insecurity and 
employment generation as the four great challenges of the new 
government. He wrote: “In the years of high GDP growth employment 
growth had declined. A totally new approach to economic planning, 
one that makes expansion of gainful employment the objective and 
economic growth the means to achieve it, will have to be a crucial 
element of our national programme. Expanding social security will 
be the Indian contribution to the general economics of growth and 
welfare, similar to the Beveridge Plan of post-war Britain.” 

The collapse of the blazing World Trade Towers on September 11, 
2001 has seared on the human mind universally. It has traumatically 
ushered in the epoch of asymmetric warfare in which the enemy is 
miniscule in number, invisible, and strikes from within rather than 
from outside the country. The well educated, fanatically motivated 
suicide bomber has become the new symbol of terror of the 21st 
century. Even the most sophisticated surveillance systems have been 
incapable of forestalling him or her. Drastic reprisals too have proved 
ineffective deterrents. Invariably they have gestated more suicide 
bombers and more terrorist attacks. All this suggests an urgent need 
for an alternate strategy. 

With almost prophetic vision Gandhi had foreseen the looming 
terrorist threat, over a hundred years ago. His “Hind Swaraj’, “written 
in answer to the Indian school of violence” had enunciated “the gospel 
of love in place of that of hate...”°° He had subsequently written: “It 
(Hind Swaraj) was an attempt to. offer the revolutionary something 
infinitely superior, retaining the whole of the spirit of self sacrifice 
and bravery that was to be found in the revolutionary”. Several 
British officials were assassinated in India and England between 1905 
and 1915. Viceroy Lord Hardinge, attacked while on a ceremonial 
procession in December 1912, narrowly escaped assassination. At the 
1919 Amritsar Congress when Gandhi spoke about Truth and Non- 
violence, Tilak brusquely retorted: “My friend, Truth has no place in 
politics”37. Yet, Gandhi succeeded in getting the Indian National 
Congress and the Indian people to reject militant violence and adopt 
his Truth and non-violence strategy for national liberation. This was 
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mainly because of his high moral stature, total identification with the 
poverty-stricken Indian people, and the impressive results this strategy 
produced from 1920 onwards. With it, he secured India’s freedom, 
transformed the unequal, oppressive relationship with Britain into 
one of equality and friendship and induced broad spectrum social 
and economic changes in India. These are mammoth historic 
achievements. 

Terrorism is as much a symptom of anger and thirst for revenge 
as it is of distorted minds. It is essential therefore to fathom the root 
causes for terrorism, much of which has been emanating from Muslim 
countries. Samuel Huntington in his ‘Clash of Civilizations’ gives an 
inkling into this. “The West’s efforts to universalize its values and 
institutions, to maintain its military and economic superiority, and to 
intervene in conflicts in the Muslim world generate intense resentment 
among Muslims. During the fifteen years between 1980 and 1995, the 
US engaged in 17 military operations in the Middle East, all of them 
directed against Muslim states. No comparable pattern of US ey 
operations occurred against the people of any other civilization.” 
This was written in 1997. Since then Afghanistan, Iraq and Somalia 
have been invaded by the USA and/or its allies generating further 
anger and thirst for revenge among Muslim countries and expatriate 
communities in various parts of the world. 

About 9/11, Karen Armstrong has’ written: “The World changed 
on 9/11. We now realize that we in the privileged Western countries 
can no longer assume that events in the yest of the world do not 
. concern us. What happens in Gaza, Iraq dr i today is likely 
to have repercussions in New York, Washington or London tomorrow 
and small groups will soon have the capacity to commit acts of mass 
eestucnon that were previously only possible for powerful nation 
states” 

Jonathan Schell avers: “As the'new century begins, no question is 
more important than whether the world has now embarked on a new 
cycle of violence, condemning the 21st century to repeat or even outdo, 
the bloodshed of the 20th.” He points out that the present dangers 
are not, as before, “the massed conventional armies and systematized 
hatreds of rival great powers” but “the persistent and steady spread 
of nuclear weapons and other weapons of mass destruction and the 
unappeased demons of national, ethnic, religious and class fury”. He 
argues that, notwithstanding the shock of September 11th and the 
need to take forceful measures to meet the threat of global terrorism, 
a new and promising path has opened up. “For in 20th century history 
another complimentary lesson, less conspicuous than the first but just 
as important, has been emerging. It is that forms of non-violent action 
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can serve effectively in the place of violence at every level of political 
affairs. This is the promise of Mohandas K. Gandhi’s resistance to the 
British Empire in India, of Martin Luther King’s civil rights movement 
in the United States, of the non-violent movements in Eastern Europe 
and Russia that brought down Communism and the Soviet 
Union....Quiet but deep changes, both in the world’s grand architecture 
and in its molecular processes, have expanded the boundaries of the 
possible. Arms and men have both changed in ways that, even as 
they imperil the world as never before, have created a chance for 
peace greater than ever before.”40 

In an era of asymmetric warfare and an illicit arms trade, including 
in components of (WMDs), the truth, justice, and non-violent conflict 
resolution path is the safest for all political leaders and nations to 
follow. What the world needs today much more than a “war on terror” 
is a war on untruth, injustice, oppression and war itself. 

Gandhi’s innovative Trusteeship concept that “those who own 
money now are asked to behave like Trustees, holding their riches on 
behalf of the poor”,4! sought to give an ethical dimension to economics 
and transform the inhumane capitalist order into an humane one by 
inducing moral transformation of capitalists. It also sought to avert 
the expropriations and killings which class wars engender. The 1917 
Russian Revolution had shown how disruptive and brutal these can 
be. He wrote: “It is my firm conviction that if the State suppressed 
capitalism by violence, it will be caught in the evils of violence itself. 
The state represents violence in a concentrated and organized form. 
The individual has a soul, but the State is a soulless machine and can 
never be weaned from violence to which it owes its existence. Hence 
I prefer the doctrine of trusteeship”*?. 

J.R.D Tata and Jamnalal Bajaj were the only two capitalists who 
adopted it during Gandhi's life time. The latter wrote to a friend: “I 
may say that I have always been in basic agreement with Gandhi's 
concept of trusteeship and have throughout my career tried to live up 
to it. In fact, our group of companies have, to the extent possible, 
officially adopted it as part of their credo. ...I have again and again 
over the last few years publicly urged leaders of the business 
community to recognize its social responsibilities and to use such 
authority or economic power as they may have as Trustees. I would, 
therefore, be only too happy if some practical way were found of 
bringing the somewhat metaphysical concept of trusteeship in business 
closer to down to earth realities and the needs of business and 
industrial organizations.” 

In recent years, as employee stock-options has begun making 
“labour” part owner of “capital”, and social responsibility is becoming 
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an integral element of good corporate governance. Trusteeship in 
some form or the other, is being practised even if not formally 
adopted. Infosys and Wipro are good examples of this. Though their 
founders, Narayan Murthy and Azim Premji are multimillionaires, 
their personal life styles are remarkably modest and much of their 
surplus wealth is spent on education, health and sanitation facilities 
for the poor. They are good role models for others to follow. 

How would a Corporation utilize Gandhian Satyagraha and 
Sarvodaya principles today? It would formulate, adopt and rigorously 
enforce a comprehensive set of ethical norms for itself and all its 
agencies/subsidiaries and ensure an equitable balance between its 
highest and lowest paid employees. It would seek to build a distinct 
public image based on these norms and serve as a role model for 
others. It would ensure transparency and fairness in all its dealings 
and diligently safeguard the interests not only of its share holders 
and workers but of all its stakeholders including suppliers, consumers 
and those living in its operational area. It would undertake, or support 
social action beneficial to its stakeholders and the environment in all 
the countries in which it operates and function strictly within the 
laws of those countries. 

In a presentation at the ‘Gandhi, Governance and the Corporation’ 
colloquium at the Indian Institute of Management , Bangalore, on 
October 2, 2008 Mr. R. Gopalakrishnan, CEO, Tata Sons, stated: “The 
business world is at an inflection point. At the time of the Industrial 
Revolution, for the business world, the basis of competitive advantage 
was physical assets; in the last thirty years we have heard a lot about 
competitiveness being based on information and knowledge assets: 
as we go forward into whatever the next age will be called, 
competitiveness in the world of business will be on ethical assets....I 
have talked about this concept of Trusteeship and the way Tatas have 
practised it to managers of our acquired companies in Detroit, 
Norwich, UK and Singapore. They just do not believe this is possible. 
Gradually the penny drops that this ours is a very unique kind of 
organization which is actually doing this. I hope in course of time this 
will increase people’s confidence that business can be humane and 
need not be an inhuman pursuit of greed.” 

Now that other Indian corporations have and are emerging 
transnationals they too can and should show the world this seminal 
Gandhian concept is compatible with and vital to their success and 
continued growth. f 

In 1930 John Maynard Keynes’ had made the amazing 
recommendation that, “For at least another hundred years we must 
pretend to ourselves that fair is foul and foul is fair; for foul is useful 
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and fair is not.... For only they can lead us out of the tunnel of economic 
necessity into daylight”. In sharp contrast, in 1990, Peter Drucker, 
enunciated a contrary - and very Gandhian - paradigm. He said: 
“Because management deals with the motivation and direction of 
people in a common venture, it is deeply embedded in culture. A 
basic challenge managers therefore face is to identify those elements 
_ of the traditions and culture of their workers that can be used as 
management building blocks. Besides, as everyone like myself, who 
have worked with managers of all kinds of institutions for long years, 
have become aware, management is deeply involved with spiritual 
concerns — the nature of man, good and evil.”46 , 

Rotary International was founded in February 1905, by Paul Harris, 
a Chicago attorney. In 1932(a few months after Time Magazine named 
Gandhi its “Man of the Year’ and put him on its January 4,1931 cover), 
a Chicago Rotarian named Herbert Taylor formulated a code of ethics, 
called the ‘Four Way Test’, which asks the following four questions. 
In 1943, Rotary International formally adopted it and since then this 
test has been translated into over 100 languages,*”. It reads: 

Is it the TRUTH? 

Is it FAIR to all concerned? 

Will it build GOODWILL and BETTER FRIENDSHIPS? 

Will it be BENEFICIAL to all concerned? 

Over 1.2 million Rotarians worldwide, most of them professionals 
and businessmen, are pledged to follow this simple but crucial Test in 
their personal and professional lives. It is the essence of Satyagraha 
and Sarvodaya and the best formula for good governance of nations 
and corporations alike. It is also the essence of our national motto 
‘Satyameva Jayate’. India and all its State officials, official agencies, 
political parties, politicians and industrial, business banking and media 
corporations must live up to it. 
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Tibet: Towards a Gandhian Solution 


Anupma Kaushik 


ABSTRACT 


Tibet represents one of the unresolved problems of the world. On the one hand 
are the Tibetans led by the Dalai Lama who claim that Tibet was an independent 
nation which was annexed by a stronger neighbour, ie China. They also clatm 
that their efforts for finding a solution through peaceful negotiations are not 
being reciprocated by China. They fear that China is pursuing the policy of 
total assimilation of Tibetan people and their culture, ruthlessly suppressing 
any opposition and waiting for the demise of the Dalai Lama. They also claim 
that Autonomous Tibetan Region (TAR) in China does not enjoy any real 
autonomy. The Chinese claim that Tibet has always been an integral part of 
China, TAR enjoys real autonomy and the Tibetan people have been benefiting 
from modern education and economic development since 1950. Any resistance 
to Chinese authority by Tibetans is termed by China as a revolt by traditional 
religious forces. 


The strategy of Tibetans led by the Dalai Lama so far has been to pressurize the 
Chinese government through international community to respect human rights 
of Tibetans and to negotiate with the Dalai Lama on granting meaningful 
autonomy to' TAR. This strategy has failed to produce any positive results. The 
paper makes a case for the adoption of non-violent action by following in the 
footsteps of Mahatma Gandhi. 


Introduction 


Terr, ALSO KNOWN AS Xizang in Mandarin and Bodyul in 
Tibetan, is a plateau region in Central Asia and is home to the indigenous 
Tibetan people. With an average elevation of 16000 feet it is the highest 
region on Earth, and it is commonly referred to as ‘roof of the world’ 
or ‘land of snow’.! What constitutes Tibet is a matter of much debate 
as Peoples Republic of China and Government of Tibet in Exile led by 
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the Dalai Lama differ not only on boundaries, but also on the status 
of Tibet. When People’s Republic of China refers to Tibet it means the 
Tibet Autonomous Region of China covering U- Tsang and Western 
Kham. This definition does not include the former domains of the 
Dalai Lamas in Amdo and Eastern Kham, which are now parts of 
Quinghai, Gansu, Yunnan and Sichuan provinces of People’s Republic 
of China. When the Government of Tibet in Exile and the Tibetan 
refugees refer to Tibet, they mean the areas consisting of the traditional 
provinces of Amdo, Kham and U- Tsang. Most Tibetologists go along 
with the People’s Republic of China’s version and regard the goal of 
a Greater Tibet as politically unrealistic as Tibet has not ruled most of 
these areas for a century or more.” 

The Tibet Autonomous Region spans over 470,000 square miles or 
1200,000 km and its borders coincide roughly with the actual zone of 
control of the Government of Tibet, headed by the Dalai Lama before 
1959. It is the second largest province of People’s Republic of China 
by area. Most of the Himalayan mountain range lies within Tibet and 
Mount Everest lies on its border with Nepal. People’s Republic of 
China’s Xinjiang, Qinghai and Sinchuan lie to the north and east of 
the region; Indian states of Jammu and Kashmir and Himachal Pradesh 
to the west; and People’s Republic of China’s Yuhnan, Nepal and 
Bhutan and Indian states of Uttaranchal, Sikkim and Arunachal 
Pradesh to the south. It also shares a short border with People’s 
Republic of China’s Yuan province.’ It is located in the south western 
border area of China between east longitude 78" 25'- 90" 06' and north 
latitude 26" 50'- 36" 53'.4 
History 
The incredible remoteness of Tibet and the extreme difficulties of 
traveling ensured that Tibet remained isolated from the rest of the 
world for a very long time. However, Chinese and Tibetan sources 
and ea two stone pillars of Lhasa give an outline of the history of 
Tibet. f 

, Evidence of human habitation dating between 12000 and 11000 
years back have been found in north- west Tibet. However, Tibet 
emerged as a nation in the seventh century under the great King 
Song- Tsen- Gampo (Straight- Strong- Deep). He overran large slice 
of China and crushed the army of Emperor Tai Tsung. Peace was 
eventually restored in 640 AD and the Tibetans withdrew, taking along 
a Chinese princess as the bride of King Song- Tsen- Gampo. Later the 
king converted to Buddhism and established it as the official religion 
of the land. Thus a double current of cultural influences began to 
flow into Tibet- customs and manners from China and alphabet, 
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scholars and Buddhist monks from India. King Ti- Song- Detsan 
worked with Buddhist saint Padma Sambhava to found the 
monasteries and merged Mahayana Buddhism with aboriginal Panism 
and produced Lamaism. Eventually the lamas secured political power; 
subdued the fierce nobility and tribal chieftains; and transformed the 
kings into puppets. 

Later on the abbots of larger monasteries assumed direct political 
power. A line of king- lamas was started when the abbot of the great 
Sakya monastery began to rule western Tibet. Those were times of 
great trouble in China. The Mongol emperor to China, Kublai Khan 
became a convert to Lamaism and requested the blessings of the king 
lama of Sakya and in exchange recognized him as legitimate ruler of 
the whole of Tibet. Meanwhile political power began to corrupt the 
lama clergy. A great reformer Tsong- Ka- Pa (Man from the land of 
Onions) inspired the revival of purer form of Buddhism. His followers 
‘came to be known as Gelukpas (Those on the Way of Virtue) or Yellow 
Hats in contrast to the Dukpas or Red Hats of the old unreformed 
clergy. Lotus Thunderbolt, one of the Yellow Hats, became a brilliant 
monk and founded the huge monastery of Drepung (The Rice Heap) 
and was given the title of ‘Perfector of the Priesthood’ and was 
recognized as having attained Buddhahood in his lifetime. His third 
successor converted some Mongol princes to the faith and as a reward 
the title of Dalai Lama (All Embracing Lama) was bestowed upon 
him. The fifth Dalai Lama Lobzang (The Eloquent) assumed political 
power in exchange for the purely honorific title of ‘King of Lhasa’ to 
the Mongol prince. After his demise a period of disorder and anarchy 
followed along with invasion by Muslim Tartans. Tibetans appealed 
for help to China which was under strong Manchu dynasty. Thus a 
loose Chinese suzerainty was established over Tibet and two Chinese 
mandarin residents, the Ambans, were appointed to whom the reality 
of political power in Tibet was devolved. The Manchu rule was 
consolidated as all seven Dalai Lamas from the sixth to the twelfth 
died before attaining the age of eighteen years. Meanwhile, in 1788, 
Gurkhas crossed into Tibet and occupied some districts near the Nepal 
frontier. The Chinese army defeated Gurkhas. Some fifty years later 
Dogras from Kashmir invaded Western Tibet, but were routed by 
Tibetans. The second Gurkha invasion occurred in 1855 and the 
resultant treaty secured Nepal extraterritorial rights, the establishment 
of an annual subsidy and right to free trade with Tibet. 

When the thirteenth Dalai Lama attained the age of eighteen years 
in 1894 the National Party in Lhasa staged a revolt and hoisted the 
Dalai Lama on the throne despite protests by Ambans. However in 
1903 the British Viceroy of India dispatched an armed expedition to 
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Tibet and the Dalai Lama fled towards the east. The Manchu authorities 
in Peking ordered the deposal of the Tibetan ruler. After a temporary 
Indo- British occupation of Lhasa a treaty was signed between Tibet 
and Britain and the Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa in 1909. However, 
soon the Chinese invaded Tibet and the Dalai Lama had to flee towards 
India. He settled in Kalimpong. Meanwhile in 1906 and 1907 Britain 
had recognized China’s suzerainty over Tibet. But a revolution in 
1911 in Peking cancelled the military invasion of Tibet, and in 1911- 
1912 Tibetans wiped out all Chinese garrisons in Tibet and became a 
de facto independent country. At a conference of Britain, Tibet and 
China at Shimla held in 1913- 1914, Tibet was tentatively confirmed 
under Chinese suzerainty. However, the Sino- Tibetan border remained. 
ill-defined and ill-defended. Under the thirteenth Dalai Lama, Tibet 
underwent some measure of modernization; a few mild social reforms 
were carried out and the administration became more efficient, but 
on the whole Tibet remained steeped in the past. 

Although Tibet had successfully maintained a balance of forces 
between the British in India, the Chinese warlords, the Chinese (weak) 
central government and the Soviet Union, it had failed to establish 
Tibet's status officially as an independent nation by getting membership 
. of League of Nations and persuading foreign states to recognize it as 
a fully independent and sovereign state. After the Second World War ° 
the world changed, and Tibetans failed to realize that independent 
India was weaker than communist China, and technological progress 
meant easy accessibility of Tibet.” Although Tibet had come under 
the Chinese orbit after the death of thirteenth Dalai Lama in 1933, the 
Chinese invaded Tibet in October 1950. By an agreement of May 1951, 
Tibet became a ‘national autonomous region’ of China under the 
traditional rule of Dalai Lama, but under the actual control of a Chinese 
Communist Commission. The communist government introduced land 
reforms and curtailed the power of the monastic orders. After 1956 
scattered uprisings occurred throughout Tibet. A full- scale revolt broke 
out in March 1959. The Chinese suppressed the rebellion ,but the Dalai 
Lama escaped to India. 


The problem 


The above account is interpreted differently by the Chinese and the 
Tibetans. The People’s Republic of China interprets the above account 
in its own favour, and claims that Tibet has been a part of China since 
the Yuan Dynasty of the 13th century. However, they concede that 
the Central Chinese government could not always enforce its effective 
control over Tibet. They nonetheless emphasize that whenever the 
central Chinese government was strong, it did enforce its authority 
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over Tibet. Thus Chinese recognize Tibet as having its own culture 
and language, but not independence. 

The Tibetans led by the Dalai Lama on the other hand regard 
Tibet as an independent country which at some point in time was 
more powerful than China, but had made concessions to China 
whenever the Chinese central government was strong. However, they 
asserted their independence whenever Chinese government 
weakened. The establishment of People’s Republic of China in 1949 
brought a really powerful government in China capable of bringing 
Tibet within its active control. This communist government did not 
waste any time and captured Tibet in 1950, and since then, for all 
practical purposes, Tibet became a part of People’s Republic of China. 
The most visible Tibetan opposition and resentment to the occupation 
of Tibet by China took place in 1959. However, reports suggest that 
the Chinese actually crushed the nearly 1000 rebellions before 1959.9 
Subsequent revolts and protests occurred in 1987, 1988, 1989, 1993 
and 2008. China suppressed the revolt and opposition by resorting to 
the following measures: intimidation, imprisonment, torture and killing 
of lakhs of Tibetans; forced labour and confiscation of property of 
Tibetans; transfer of Chinese people to Tibet; destruction of Tibetan 
monasteries and artifacts; anti Dalai Lama propaganda; outlawing 
Tibetan flag, photographs, teachings and speeches of Dalai Lama; ban 
on Tibetan festivals; replacement of Tibetan language by Chinese and 
consolidation of Chinese control through ‘development’ of transport 
and economy. The objective was to ensure assimilation of Tibet into 
China and wiping out of Tibet’s distinct identity.1° 

The People’s Republic of China’s sources term the revolt of 1959 
as a revolt by elite religious hierarchy aimed at maintaining their 
style of holding slaves, serfs and imposing dictatorial rules on the 
people. However, People’s Republic of China acknowledges that, in 
the 1960's, during the ‘cultural revolution’, some ‘thugs’ had destroyed 
many ancient relics in Tibet. The People’s Republic of China claims 
that some of these have been rebuilt, and now it is illegal to deface 
and destroy anything religious in Tibet region. 

The press reports of 2008 uprising in Tibet clearly show that the 
People’s Republic of China is bent upon achieving ‘final victory’ 
through a ‘reeducation’ programme in which the textbooks condemn 
the idea of Tibetan independence and tarnish the image and activities 
of the Dalai Lama. The aim is to totally smash the Dalai Lama ‘clique’ 
by clearing out the monasteries and bringing Tibet under absolute 
control Although People’s Republic of China blocked foreign reporters 
from traveling into the ‘disturbed’ areas, some reporters were able 
to report on the protests and repression. The People’s Republic of 
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China blamed the Dalai Lama for the uprising, and defended the 
crackdown in which 100 Tibetans died.'4 Protests were not limited to 
Tibet, but were held by Tibetans in various parts of world including 
India, Nepal, Australia, UK, France, USA, Germany, Switzerland etc. 
to support their brethren in Tibet. 15 

The Dalai Lama demanded an international probe into the situation 
in Tibet.1® These revolts demonstrate that China’s policy of high- 
handed repression of Tibetans is not paying. China has got the 
territory and the body, but not the heart and minds of the people. 
The question is, can a non-violent approach offer a solution to this 
problem? 


Autonomy 


Within the People’s Republic of China, Tibet is known as Tibet 
Autonomous Region (formally established in 1965), which includes 
about half of historical Tibet, including the traditional provinces of 
U- Tsang and Kham. Its borders coincide roughly with the actual 
zone of control of the government of Tibet before 1959. Tibet 
Autonomous Region is the second largest province of People’s Republic 
of China by area. The Chinese government claims that Tibet 
Autonomous Region has ample autonomy as per Article 112-122 of 
the constitution of People’s Republic of China. While human rights 
organizations around the world accuse the Chinese government of 
persecuting and oppressing the Tibetan population. As per convention, 
the governor of the Tibet Autonomous Region is an ethnic Tibetan 
while the general secretary of the local communist party is a non- 
Tibetan, mostly a Han Chinese. In reality the general secretary is the 
real power base as all iocal laws are subject to prior approval of 
Beijing.!” Ethnic imbalance in appointments and promotions to civil 
and judicial services in Tibet Autonomous Region is a reality with 
disproportionately few ethnic Tibetans appointed to these posts.18 

The Tibet Autonomous Region has the lowest population density 
among provincial level administrative regions of China. As per Chinese 
sources, in 2000, 92.8 percent of the population was ethnic Tibetans, 
while Han Chinese comprised 6.1 percent of the population. The 
illiteracy rate in 2000 was 32.50 percent, which was the highest in 
China, and enrollment rate of school age children was 85.80 percent 
(which was the lowest in China).!9 People’s Republic of China 
supporters claim that the period from 1955 till date has witnessed the 
fastest growth of the Tibetan population anytime in history. The claim 
is that, since 1970, the birth rate and the natural growth rate have 
remained above the national average with corresponding improvement 
in health, increasing the average life expectancy of Tibetans from 35.5 
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years before 1951 to 67 years.” China’s claim that Tibetan population 
has doubled since 1951 is not accepted by the Tibetan Government in 
Exile. The latter claims that, in reality, non- Tibetans including Han 
Chinese and Hui Muslims outnumber ethnic Tibetans. The Dalai Lama’s 
government claims that the Tibetan population decreased by about 
one million (15 percent) during 1959- 2000. During the same period 
the Chinese population doubled. China does not view herself as an 
occupying power and denies the allegation of demographic swapping. 
The People’s Republic of China claims that population control policies 
apply to Han Chinese, and not to minorities such as Tibetans. However, 
other sources reveal that family planning was adopted in Tibet in 
1975. 


Economy 


Subsistence agriculture and animal husbandry continue to dominate 
Tibet’s economy. China claims that the government exempts Tibet from 
all taxation and provides funds to meet 90 percent of Tibet’s 
government expenditure. China also claims that the economy is heavily 
subsidized by the central government and that the government staff 
receives the second highest salaries in China. The Chinese assert that 
the lives of Tibetans have improved considerably under its rule. The 
Qinghai- Tibet rail line will promote development of Tibet, according 
to the Chinese government, but the opponents argue that it' will harm 
Tibet’s fragile ecology and that most of its economic benefits will go 
to migrant Han Chinese.*! Opponents also fear more military 
mobilization.“ 

It is apparent from the above account that Tibetans and Chinese 
disagree on almost every aspect of the problem. Thus clear 
incompatibility exists between the two sides, but more than that, a 
feeling of insecurity exists among the Tibetans. 


Response of the world 


Tibetans regard their homeland as an independent country while 
Chinese view it as part of China. In this context the view of the other 
nations such as Great Britain, USSR/ Russia, the USA and India 
assumes importance. Till World War II, Britain was the dominant power 
in the region. Her interest in Tibet was primarily but not exclusively 
determined from Indian perspective. For her Russia and Japan were 
potential challengers in the region. Hence she accepted Chinese 
suzerainty over Tibet as a means of excluding Russia from Tibet and 
also using China against Russia and Japan. However, in reality, Tibet 
became a vassal state of Britain rather than that of China, and the 
permanent British mission was at par with the Chinese mission, 
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thereby destroying the concept of Chinese sovereignty over Tibet. 
From the time of Shimla conference to the transfer of power to India 
in 1947 Britain adhered to the diplomatic formula that Tibet was an 
autonomous state under the suzerainty of China. As a consequence, 
Tibet was never eligible to become a member of the UN. The British 
refusal to recognize its de jure sovereignty was decisive for its 
international status, for it had no common frontiers except with China, 
India and Nepal, and no other nation had sufficient interest in it to 
make a move towards the opening of diplomatic relations.” Britain, 
the only western power ever to have had official dealings and written 
agreements with Tibet had since 1950 regarded Tibet as autonomous 
although within Chinese suzerainty. Although at times Britain had 
expressed its concern over human rights abuses in Tibet. However, 
Prime Minister Gordon Brown has changed that position and 
announced unconditional recognition of China’s absolute authority 
over Tibet. . 

The USA had the first official contact with Lhasa when Britain 
allowed an American mission to go to Lhasa from India in September 
1942.27 The mission’s purpose was two- fold. The US wished to 
establish friendly relations with Tibetans and sought an overland 
supply route. Tibet decided against allowing the transport of military 
supplies through its territory. A Tibetan goodwill mission called on 
American Embassy in New Delhi on May 31, 1946. In 1948, a Tibetan 
mission spent four months in the USA, but could not meet the President 
of USA due to Chinese pressure. Later, in 1949, Tibetans sought 
assurance of protection from the USA in case of a communist attack, 
but were disappointed. Unofficially, however, some newspapers in 
the US supported the Tibetan cause and representatives of the US in 
Calcutta negotiated with Taksher Rimpoche, the elder brother of the 
fourteenth Dalai Lama. However, nothing eame out of it. 
Commentators doubt whether this rather tentative American support 
for Tibet would have amounted to anything more than the necessity 
to keep alive an American voice against the perceived threat of Chinese 
communism. The question of Tibetan independence mattered little to 
the US. Later, when armed resistance in Kham began to have effect in 
early 1956, USA revived its unofficial involvement in Tibet in order to 
weaken the People’s Republic of China. Initially the CIA arranged for 
logistic support of the Khampas through the willing intermediation 
of the Nationalist Chinese in Taiwan. Later, the Chinese Nationalists 
began training Khampa refugees in Taiwan. In 1958 CIA began its 
own training programme in the Rocky Mountains of Central Colorado. 
However, the clandestine aid continued so long as Tibet remained 
useful to the US as a Cold War front in the containment of Chinese 
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communism. Tibetans, despite their disappointment at the amount 
and regularity of American aid, continued their fight for independence 
from China. With the approach of Sino- American détente in 1971, 
the policy was revised, and all CIA aid to the Tibetan rebels was 
summarily halted, just before President Nixon’s trip in February of 
1972.28 After that the only support Tibetans got was in the form of 
publicity from some prominent Americans such as Richard Gere and 
Uma Thurman and the occasional criticism of China in the American 
Congress for the systematic suppression of the Tibetan people, their 
culture and religion. In 1997, the US administration appointed a special 
coordinator on Tibet due to pressure from Congress, which emanated 
due to China’s crackdown in Tibet. The special coordinator was 
supposed to focus on promoting human rights and to preserve the 
unique religious, cultural and linguistic heritage of the Tibetans. 
Another objective of the coordinator was to promote the dialogue 
between the Dalai Lama and China.” During pre- Olympic clamp 
down on the Tibetan demonstrators by China, the US called on China 
to open a dialogue with the Dalai Lama.°° The US House of 
Representative Speaker Nancy Pelosi met the Dalai Lama at 
Dharamsala and asked China to allow independent monitoring of the 
situation in Tibet.3! But that was all. China’s emergence as a major 
world economic and military power prevents any strong US action 
against China. This can be witnessed in the reaction of the world 
towards human rights violation in Tibet. 

All that the western nations did was to call upon Beijing to exercise 
restraint. Australian Foreign Minister Stephan Smith asked China to 
allow peaceful expression of dissent. German Chancellor Angela 
Merkel called for free and direct dialogue between China and the 
Dalai Lama. Her spokesman said that demonstrators and securi 
forces should show restraint and respect for the rights of individuals. 
Foreign policy analyst Tony Kevin at the Australian National 
University explained that the muted international réaction to the 
crackdown was expected given China’s economic and strategic 
importance. He held the view that China is subjected to different 
standards of human rights compared to less important countries.” 
Analysts say that the bottom line is that money matters, and Chinese 
money matters more, because there is so much more of it. The west 
will have to take a soft stand on Tibet because that’s the way the 
Middle Kingdom would want it. People who have a stake in global 
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the crisis in Tibet. In fact, India has been in a fix over Tibet for half 
a century. It has a number of reasons to support Tibet’s cause. Firstly, 
an independent Tibet was a buffer between India and China thus 
resulting in safe borders for India. Secondly, Tibet has always been 
an emotional issue for India due to close cultural and religious ties 
and respect for the Dalai Lama. Thirdly, China had never cared for 
Indian sensibilities. It invaded India in 1962; still occupies enormous 
areas of Indian territory; refuses to recognize Arunachal Pradesh as 
part of India; refuses to accept Mac Mohan line; supplies arms to 
Pakistan; helps Pakistan in nuclear and missile pursuit; has nuclear 
missiles stationed in Tibet directed at major Indian cities. Perhaps the 
most important reason to support Tibet is the fact that large scale 
human rights violation are taking place in Tibet and Tibetans are 
looking towards India for help. However, there are strong reasons 
which deter India from helping Tibet. Firstly, China is militarily and 
economically much stronger than India, and in case of an all out war, 
China can repeat 1962. Secondly, the rest of the world is not going to 
support India, for China is more important for them. But the most 
important reason is that India does not want to spoil its relations 
with China for an issue which everyone else has given up.” 
Historically speaking, despite warnings from Deputy Prime 
Minister Sardar Patel of an unfriendly China, Prime Minister Nehru 
pursued a pacifist policy seeking peaceful settlement of Tibet which 
included Chinese suzerainty, Tibetan autonomy, India- China 
friendship, and Indian security.” Nehru refused any military aid to 
Tibet and advised Lhasa not to offer any armed resistance.* Initially 
Nehru believed the Chinese leaders when they said that “Tibet is not 
China proper and reforms will be introduced very slowly in Tibet 
and Tibetan autonomy will be maintained’.°? However, when things 
started deteriorating, he felt frustrated as he did not think that going 
to UN on this issue could help.” India did not support the Tibetan 
issue in the UN in 1950 as she was hopeful of a peaceful solution. 
The issue of Tibet was raised again in the United Nations in 1959, 
1961 and 1965 when the UN resolutions deplored the continued 
violation of the fundamental rights and freedoms of the people of 
Tibet.*! Forty five nations supported the joint Malay-Irish resolution 
of 1959 at the UN.® The 1961 resolution solemnly renewed its call for 
the cessation of practices which deprive the Tibetan people of their 
fundamental human rights and freedoms including their right to self- 
determination.“ India supported the 1965 UN resolution on Tibet 
although she had abstained in 1959 and 1961. India accused China of 
genocide and suppression of a minority race.*# Earlier the Legal 
Inquiry Committee 1960 on Tibet, which submitted its report to the 
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International Commission of Jurists, accepted that acts of genocide 
had been committed in Tibet in an attempt to destroy the Tibetans as 
a religious group. It also found that the Chinese communist authorities 
in Tibet had violated human rights in Tibet. The committee stated 
that Tibet was at the very least a de facto independent state when the 
Agreement on Peaceful Measures in Tibet was signed in 1951, and the 
repudiation of this agreement by Tibet was fully justified. The 
Committee felt that Tibet had demonstrated from 1913 to 1950 the 
conaiiors of statehood as generally accepted under international 
law. 


Tibetan strategy 


The Tibetans led by the Dalai Lama believe that Tibet has always 
been an independent country and was colonized by force in 1950. 
They tried to reach an amicable solution with the Chinese for nine 
years ie. till 1959 when the Dalai Lama had to escape to India fearing 

insecurity. In India, as the leader of Tibetans, he took the 
position that he would return to Lhasa only when he could obtain the 
rights and powers which Tibet enjoyed and exercised prior to 1950. 
In effect he was asking for an independent Tibet with return of all the 
territories taken by the Chinese.*? However, he did not trust the 
Chinese and wished for a mediator from a foreign country.” He also 
feared that the ultimate aim of Chinese was to attempt the 
extermination of religion and culture of Tibet and even the absorption 
of the Tibetan Trace.5! Till 1967 the Dalai Lama expressed determination 
to regain the freedom of his people and wished that Tibet be turned 
into a zone of peace.°* However, for almost twenty years i.e. from 
1959 to 1978, there was no dialogue between the Dalai Lama and 
China. The initial attention given by the world dwindled and would 
be revived only when massive human rights violation would take 
place in Tibet. However, Tibetans were successful in raising the Tibetan 
issue in the UN and`other world forums. 

Things changed after Mao’s death when Deng Xiaoping invited 
the Dalai Lama to discuss any issue except Tibet’s independence. In 
1981 Hu Yaobang admitted of past mistakes, apologized and decided 
that 85 percent of Chinese should be withdrawn from Tibet. But he 
was soon removed.» In 1983 the Dalai Lama expressed his desire to 
visit Tibet in response to the Chinese invitation and wanted complete 
freedom of movement, speech and of meeting people. However he 
had to postpone the visit as Chinese executed many Tibetans™ In 
1989 he pointed out that there was too much negativity in Tibet making 
his visit impossible.” He also stated that the Chinese pretended as if 
there was no problem in Tibet except for the Dalai Lama. He insisted 
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that the real issue was Tibet and not the Dalai Lama. However, he 
did not want to break the dialogue process and the link established 
with the Chinese. While insisting that Tibet is an independent country, 
he accepted that the future is open to negotiations and that there are 
different options. He became aware of the fact that the Chinese 
would never grant independence to Tibet.” Nonetheless, he thinks 
that the Chinese are becoming aware and sensitive to the problem 
and want to solve it although are not clear as to how to go about it.8 
The Dalai Lama also understood that the world, although sympathetic, 
neglected Tibet because it was very difficult to help Tibet since China 
had already occupied it and also because China is a very important 
country for economic and geo- political reasons. Moreover, in politics 
and business there is very little place for moral justice and principles. 
He also realized that the main factor had to be the will and 
determination of Tibetans. However, he believed that right is right 
and wrong is wrong and world public opinion would have an impact 
on Chinese and world needs to be continually educated about the 
problem. He was ready to give the Chinese the benefit of doubt saying 
that Chinese might have really felt that they were liberating Tibet as 
they were unaware of Tibetan mentality.” 
While elucidating upon the five point proposal in 1987 as a first 
step to create a genuine positive atmosphere, he realized that Chinese 
would react negatively immediately, but hoped that in future some 
sort of middle way could be found. The five point proposal included: 
transformation of the whole of Tibet into a zone of peace; abandonment 
of China’s population transfer policy which threatens the very 
existence of the Tibetans as a people; respect for the Tibetan people’s 
- fundamental rights and democratic freedoms; restoration and 
protection of Tibet’s natural environment and abandonment of China’s 
use of Tibet for the production of nuclear weapons and dumping of 
nuclear waste; commencement of earnest negotiations on the future 
status of Tibet and of relations between the Tibetan and Chinese 
people.°! In Strasbourg, in 1988, the Dalai Lama proposed meaningful 
autonomy for Tibet within China. He wanted the whole of Tibet to be 
a self governing democratic political entity with individual freedom 
and China to remain responsible for foreign policy. Tibet would 
maintain its non- political affairs and would join international 
organizations concerned with such activities as religion, education, 
culture, tourism, science, sports etc. China could maintain a restricted 
number of military installations in Tibet for defense purposes until 
Tibet is fully demilitarized. He urged China to cease human rights 
violation in Tibet and abandon policy of transferring Chinese to Tibet. 


He stressed that colonial rule over occupied territories was 
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anachronistic and a genuine union or association could only come 
about voluntarily when there was satisfactory benefits to all parties 
concerned.®2 When China did not respond positively the Dalai Lama 
withdrew the proposals. However, the Dalai Lama again reiterated 
his commitment to the middle path which meant neither complete 
separatism from China nor the continuity of the present arrangement. 
He said that he had send six delegations and made many efforts, but 
the Chinese had refused to make any commitment. He also stressed 
that he was committed to non- violence and threatened that if Tibetans 
resorted to violence he would resign. Since 2002 eight rounds of talks 
have taken place between China and representatives of the Dalai Lama 
without any result.© The Tibetan strategy was to negotiate with China 
even as they engaged in continuing to educate the world through 
non- violent, peaceful means such as demonstrations, seminars and 
talks in order to build pressure on China. Realizing their weakness 
vis a vis the opponent’s strength, the Tibetan leadership offered to 
negotiate for meaningful autonomy instead of complete independence. 
However, many among the younger generation of Tibetans reject 
this middle way and passivity. To illustrate, Tsewang Ringzin, the 
president of pro- democracy Tibetan Youth Congress advocated 
boycotting of Olympics.®” Earlier there were reports that some 
Tibetans in exile tried to build bridges with the Chinese pro- 
democracy activists as well as the independence movement in Xinjiang 
and inner Mongolia. Many Tibetan youth concede that Chinese 
brutality has left no place for non-violence.® Lhasang Tsering 
advocated the mosquito strategy saying that if hundreds of mosquitoes 
were to bite someone, he would lose the fight next day. He clarified 
that the Chinese could not be talked into walking out of Tibet. They 
will have to be pushed out linking Tibetan struggle with the strategic 
interests of neighbouring countries and the major powers.” 


Chinese strategy 


The Chinese believe that Tibet has always been part of China and 
must remain with China. China makes it a precondition for good 
relations with other nations that they must recognize Tibet to be a 
part of China and have no official relations with the Dalai Lama and 
his government in exile. As a result there is not a single government 
in the world that disputes the status of Tibet or does not recognize it 
as part of China or is willing to accord any kind of legal recognition 
to the Dalai Lama’s government in exile.’* To China the problem is 
that the Dalai Lama’s charisma combined with the concern for human 
rights violation in Tibet creates a negative picture of China. The Dalai 
Lama has been able to elicit respect and admiration from all over the 
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world to the detriment of the image of China for violation of human 
rights in Tibet. China has to insist again and again before an 
unbelieving world that she does not use deadly force to quell the 
unrest in Tibet.“ The world also refuses to believe the Chinese Premier 
Wen Jiabao when he accuses the Dalai Lama of orchestrating violence 
in Tibet.” On the contrary, attacking the Dalai Lama personally 
undermines China’s credibility.”4 Chinese resent Dalai Lama’s capacity 
to internationalize the Tibetan issue and bring pressure of foreigners 
on the Chinese government.” 

China is pursuing the time-tested policies of assimilation and 
absorption in Tibet. The Chinese are resorting to settlement of Han 
Chinese in Tibet to give Tibet a more Chinese colour. It is also trying 
to improve the facilities in Tibet and hoping that major improvement 
in the living standards of Tibetans will diminish their desire for 
religious and cultural freedom.” Observers say that Tibet’s economy 
is growing at the rate of 13.2 percent as compared to 10.5 percent for 
China as a whole. Modernization is transforming the life, work and 
mindset.”” Chinese are also pursuing the policy of patriotic education 
in Tibet’s monasteries and schools.’® Tibet is no longer isolated from 
rest of China. On the contrary efforts are on to have rapid means of 
transport in Tibet. China has used force to quell any protest from the 
Tibetans. To illustrate, during pre Olympic protests , the Chinese 
Governor of Tibet vowed to punish the ‘rioters’ and deal harshly 
with the ‘criminals’.”? This meant arrest, beating, even death besides 
fines, patriotic test including condemning Dalai Lama and Tibetan 
independence.® The Chinese government is receiving support from 
Chinese public in this as the latter resent the world’s advice on human 
rights issue in Tibet. The public are of the view that Tibetan culture 
will be protected only if Tibetans will behave, if not than their culture 
will be preserved in the museums. The public holds the Dalai Lama 
responsible for trouble in Tibet.8! However, China has responded to 
pressure exerted by the world by resuming talks with the 
representatives of the Dalai Lama. However, China does not agree 
for any compromise that would allow the Dalai Lama to return to 
Tibet. Instead the Chinese strategy is to keep talking until the Dalai 
Lama ( now 73 years) dies, leaving Beijing more firmly in control. 
So, for China, talks are a diplomatic mask to conceal its actual policy 
of assimilation of Tibetans in China. 

In fact, China has been able to manipulate the Dalai Lama by 
tempting him to renounce Tibetan independence more clearly and 
more categorically over and again. Similarly, China accused the Dalai 
Lama of working to sabotage the Beijing Olympics, thus forcing him 
to declare his firm support for Beiing Olympics. Thus the taint of 
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illegitimacy which has always attached to China’s occupation of Tibet 
has been removed by the Dalai Lama himself. And after the demise 
of the present Dalai Lama, China will enthrone the next Dalai Lama 
as was done with the Panchem Lama.® Meanwhile its world power 
status ensures that it can contain the issue and act strongly to prevent 
others from becoming involved. 


Options for resolution of conflict 


The Tibetan leadership has already shown its willingness to 
compromise and is not pursuing a zero sum game of demanding 
complete independence. They have already moderated their demand 
to meaningful autonomy. However, China is not ready to do the same 
and is still pursuing the zero sum game to achieve complete 
assimilation of Tibet in China. The question is how to persuade China 
to leave the zero sum character of the current state of dialogue and 
strike a compromise to resolve the issue. The first option is to continue 
the middle path of asking for meaningful autonomy through non- 
violent means, of building pressure on China by educating the world 
about the situation in Tibet. However, so far, this path has not yielded 
any results because China is waiting for the demise of the present 
Dalai Lama and believes that the issue will be forgotten by the world 
and China can win over the Tibetans in Tibet with its carrot and stick 
policy of economic benefits for obedience and severe punishment for 
disobedience. This policy of China has not succeeded so far and its 
future success is also not in any way predictable. The attempt of China 
to ‘educate’ and force Tibetans especially the monks to distance 
themselves from the Dalai Lama has generated the opposite result. It 
is believed that in 2008 the patriotic education campaign took a nasty 
turn and resulted in widespread protest. Robbie Barnett of Colombia 
University says this was waiting to happen as this was a pressure 
cooker in which the Chinese for some reason decided to turn up the 
pressure in a very major way. However, Liu Junning, a liberal Political 
Scientist in Beijing says this unrest has something to do with the long 
term policy failure of the central authorities. They failed to earn the 
respect of the people there. However, experts believe that these 
moderate voices will go unheard in China and China will continue to 
impose order over Tibet without any regard to international human 
rights norms.®” In this conflict China definitely has the upper hand 
and is aiming at a full victory. China has time on hand and can wait 
for demise of the present Dalai Lama as well as its policies of 
‘assimilation to show results. Meanwhile the economic and strategic 
power status of China ensures that the world does not come to the 
aid of Tibet, but merely makes some insignificant noises which can be 
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disregarded by China. The only disadvantages to China are that it 
smears the name of China; China has to cope with an unreceptive 
population in Tibet and it puts India and the world into a position of 
playing the Tibet card. 

In fact the strategies pursued by both the Dalai Lama and China 
have failed to yield the desired result. So the question is what and 
how can the Chinese side be persuaded to negotiate a peaceful and 
mutually acceptable solution, which in this case is achievement of 
meaningful territorial autonomy. Can China be convinced that a 
peaceful and mutually acceptable solution will earn it legitimacy and 
respect in the world? This is highly unlikely. Can the issue be left to 
the future with the hope that by some chance China may turn into a 
democratic country (as happened to USSR) and the new democratic 
leadership will realize that a peaceful approach is the best way forward 
to the resolution of the problem. However, Gandhian method 
demands a great deal of sacrifice from the practitioners. Gandhi called 
it satyagraha i.e. ‘adherence to truth’. Truth and non violence are the 
main planks of satyagraha. A person who resolves to adhere to truth 
cannot remain silent at the sight of violence which is negative of truth. 
Truth functions in the form of non-violence or love. While the lover 
of truth ought to oppose violence, such an opposition would mean 
‘fight the evil’, but ‘love the evil doer’. It is a dynamic soul force 
based on the concept of self- suffering. As there are many forms of 
injustices there are many forms of satyagraha too such as- non 
cooperation, civil disobedience, fasting, hijrat, hartal, picketing, 
boycott, and renunciation of titles, honours and positions.88 Oliver 
Dupis says that contrary to what the Dalai Lama claims the non- violent 
struggle for Tibet is yet to start. What has been done so far is not 
non- violent struggle but pacifism. The non- violent struggle taught 
by Gandhi is a tough, direct struggle which uses non- violence as an 
instrument to achieve an objective (truth); hence it is called satyagraha. 
So, if the objective is meaningful and real autonomy on democratic 
principles for Tibet within China, satyagraha should be resorted to 
persuade China to accept it. However, Satyagraha demands sacrifice, 
courage and action from the leaders as well as followers. So far the 
Tibetan leadership has shown none of it. The Tibetan c-uestion has 
become a part-time affair for the Tibetan people and a career for the 
leaders. Gandhi led by example. He lived his talk through simple 
lifestyle, his readiness to face police batons, endure imprieunment 
and hardships, and even face death for his conviction. This inspired a 
whole nation.” This will have to be done by the Tibetan leadership. 
They will have to give up the life of comfort, luxury and pacifism, 
and engage in satyagraha and then ask their followers in and outside 
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Tibet to follow. The Tibetan leadership and the people should learn 
to live to achieve their objective every moment of their lives. The 
part-time movement attitude adopted so far will not get them 


‘meaningful autonomy’. 


15. 


16. 
17. 
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Dilemmas in Promoting 
Nonviolence 


Brian Martin 


ABSTRACT 


Promoting the use of nonviolent action raises a number of seldom-discussed 
tensions and dilemmas, including the possibility that nonviolence can be used 
for the wrong cause, the potential for nonviolent action to support violence and 
vice versa, and the role of advocates for nonviolent action. It is useful to think of 
nonviolent action as a tool that can be used for different purposes but is, by its 
nature, easier to use for liberation than oppression. 


Most PROPONENTS OF NONVIOLENCE assume it is inherently 
a good thing: it is an alternative to violence to achieve worthwhile 
goals. Hence, promoting the use of nonviolent action seems 
unproblematical. ; 

In recent years, these assumptions have been challenged in strident 
attacks on some proponents of nonviolent action, including Gene Sharp, 
Peter Ackerman, and Jack DuVall. They are accused of supporting the 
imperialist goals of the US government through their promotion of 
nonviolent struggle. These attacks provide an opportunity to reflect 
on some seldom-raised issues concerning the use and promotion of 
nonviolence. 

My aim here is to address questions concerning the use and 
promotion of nonviolent action. In the next section, I address the 
issue of whether nonviolent action can be used for the wrong cause. — 
Then I look at the circumstances in which nonviolent action is an 
inappropriate method, and what this implies. Following this, Iéxamine 
the interséctions of violence and nonviolence, in particular the 
dilemmas involved when nonviolent action is used in ways that appear 
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to invoke, provoke or support violence. Then I look at the contrast 
between being involved in nonviolent action versus advocating it or 
training others to use it, and some of the potential problems arising 
from promoting nonviolence. Next, I present the idea of nonviolent 
action as a non-neutral tool, showing how this helps explain what 
occurs in debates over nonviolence. Finally, I look briefly at the dispute 
between critics and supporters of nonviolence in the light of the 


preceding discussion. 
Principled and pragmatic nonviolence 


Before beginning the examination of dilemmas of nonviolence, it is 
important to distinguish between principled and pragmatic 
* nonviolence, two traditions within nonviolence thinking and action.! 
Principled nonviolence is the Gandhian approach: nonviolence is a 
way of life, encompassing personal behaviour, thoughts and social 
arrangements as well as methods used in struggles with others. In 
the principled approach, the decision not to use physical force is made 
on ethical grounds: it is considered wrong to hurt or kill others. ` 
Though the refusal to use violence is primary, there are still practical 
decisions to be made about which methods of nonviolent action will 
be more effective. 

In contrast, the reason for using pragmatic nonviolent action is 
because it is more effective than violence. Gene Sharp is the key scholar 
of pragmatic nonviolent action, focusing on methods and dynamics 
of action without implications for personal lifestyle or how people 
should live.? Pragmatic nonviolent action is used against specific 
problems such as war, genocide and oppression. Many activists, for 
example environmentalists and feminists who choose nonviolent 
methods without any awareness of nonviolence theory, can be 
_ categorised as being in the pragmatic tradition. 

Some liberation movements have used violence and then made a 
decision to focus on nonviolent action, for example in East Timor 
against the Indonesian occupation? and in South Africa against 
apartheid.* These are examples of adoption of nonviolence for 
pragmatic reasons: if violence had been effective, the movements most 
likely would have persisted with it. Those committed to principled - 
nonviolence would never have joined the armed struggle in the first 
place. Pragmatic practitioners are more likely to see the value of Sharp’s 
analysis, because it is oriented to how to achieve results without any 
requirement for commitment to a particular value system. 

In practice, there is an overlap between these two approaches. ` 
Principled practitioners often develop a shrewd understanding of how 
to be effective; Gandhi was a model in this respect.” It might be said 
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that principled practitioners can be pragmatic within the boundaries 
set by their refusal to use violence. On the other hand, quite a few 
activists within largely pragmatic social movements are committed to 
nonviolence but do not advertise their personal beliefs to avoid 
alienating fellow activists. Nonetheless, their individual commitments 
help shape their approach to nonviolent action. 

Many critics of nonviolence are unaware of the distinction between 
principled and pragmatic, assuming that pragmatic activists hold 
principled positions typical of pacifists of the 1930s. However, Gandhi 
does not speak for all. nonviolent activists, many of whom are 
unfamiliar with his beliefs or campaigns. 

In the following, I mainly focus on pragmatic nonviolence, raising 
principled nonviolence when relevant. The points I raise are not ‘ 
primarily about orientations to nonviolence — principled versus 
pragmatic — but rather about dilemmas in promoting nonviolence, 
whatever the orientation. It so happens that most of those encountering 
the dilemmas are in the pragmatic tradition. 


Nonviolence for the wrong cause? 


Activists normally assume what they do is for a good cause, and 
nonviolent activists are no different. Many issues seem 
straightforward. In opposing workplace exploitation, workers have 
used strikes, work-to-rule, factory occupations and many other 
methods of nonviolent action. In opposing environmental destruction, 
activists have used rallies, blockades and tree-sits, among other 
methods. In opposing the war system, peace activists have used rallies, 
boycotts, tax refusal, and sabotage of military equipment, among other 
methods. In these and other campaigns, participants have used many 
of the methods of nonviolent action enumerated by Sharp and others. 
There are also many expire of nonviolent campaigns used to topple 
repressive governments. 

Nonviolent activists have a parallel set of campaigns for positive 
goals — Gandhi’s constructive programme — such as developing skills 
and organisations for community self-reliance. It is often easy to agree 
on what is a worthy cause. . 

Nevertheless, on some issues there is less consensus. A prime 
example is abortion. Many feminists use nonviolent methods to support 
the availability of abortion as women’s right to choose, but there are 
also opponents of abortion who use methods of nonviolent action 
such as picketing and boycotts. Not all supporters and opponents of 
abortion can be neatly pigeon-holed in terms of their beliefs. Few 
participants in struggles over abortion are pacifists, opposing violence 
in other domains such as war, but there are some, and they do not all 
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line up on one side. Some oppose all war but support abortion as part 
of their feminist beliefs; others oppose all violence and consider 
abortion to be violence against unborn children. 

Another split occurs in relation to nonviolent action against popular 
left-wing governments. For example, in the case of Venezuela, some 
nonviolent activists are critical of the opposition to President Chavez 
as part of a right-wing agenda to oppose socialism and promote © 
neoliberalism. Others focus on oppressive aspects of the Chavez 
government. There are multiple sites for nonviolence, including in 
grassroots movements for or against the government. 

Can nonviolent action be used for a bad purpose? Some nonviolence 
advocates answer “no” by definition: if oppressors use protests, 
boycotts or fasts, they say this isn’t really nonviolence.’ From this 
perspective, the concept of nonviolence includes two attributes: 
absence of physical violence and promotion of a better world. There 
may be other attributes too, for example popular participation. My 
point here is that this perspective includes both the method and the 
goal in the concept of nonviolence. 

This definition of nonviolence works for many purposes but it 
leads to difficulties when applied to vexing cases such as abortion 
and popular left-wing governments. If, down the track, nonviolence 
advocates change their assessment of an issue — for example from 
support to opposition to a government — this implies that an action 
can change from being nonviolent to not-nonviolent or vice versa. 
This approach begs the question of what nonviolence means in 
contested confrontations. 

Other nonviolence. advocates say that methods of nonviolent 
action are tools that can be used by both sides in struggles. In a clash 
between protesters and police, the police can use nonviolent methods 
such as sitting down to block movement by the protesters. Powerful 
corporations can withdraw their investments — a capital strike — as 
a tool against governments trying to impose regulations to protect 
workers or the environment. Sharp gives several examples of what 
he calls “counter-nonviolent action,” including police in India during 
the 1930 salt satyagraha who blocked protesters by sitting down in 
their way and segregationists in the United States who closed down 
restaurants targeted by civil rights activists, commenting that a 
significant shift from repression to counter-nonviolent action, so that 
both sides engage in a conflict by using nonviolent action, “would 
have the deepest social and political implications and ramifications.”® 

Activists might not like to admit that their opponents can use 
nonviolent action, but to do so makes it easier to talk about dilemmas. 
It means that in a struggle, either side can use methods of nonviolent 
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action and there is no guarantee that nonviolent action is used for a 
good cause.? The implication is simple and straightforward. Activists 
need to make two judgements, about methods and goals. The methods 
need to be appropriate (for principled or pragmatic reasons) and the 
goal needs to be worthy. 

This might be unpalatable to some nonviolent activists who assume 
their cause is automatically worthy and do not like to accept that 
their opponents could use nonviolence, because that to their minds 
would mean accepting that the opponents’ cause was (also) just. 

These dilemmas will not go away. Indeed, as the power of 
nonviolence becomes more widely recognised, more groups will start 
adopting the language and the methods of nonviolence and the 
dilemma of nonviolence for the wrong cause may well become more 
common. 


Nonviolence the most suitable method? 


The violence-versus-nonviolence debate tends to dominate discussions 
about the appropriateness of nonviolence. But there are other issues. 
It is helpful to go back to the definition of nonviolent action, from a 
pragmatic perspective. There are three boundaries. 

The first and most familiar boundary is between violence and 
nonviolence: nonviolent action does not involve physical force against 
opponents, thereby ruling out beatings, shootings, bombings and 
imprisonment. It also rules out methods backed by violence, such as 
economic sanctions backed by military force.!0 

A second boundary is between conventional actién and nonviolent 
action. Nonviolent action involves going beyond widely accepted 
methods of political action. In systems of representative government, 
the routine actions of voting, lobbying and writing letters to 
government officials do not normally count as nonviolent action. 

A third boundary is between action and discourse.!! Speaking 
and writing, when they are conventional activities, do not constitute 
nonviolent action.!2 Routine forms of communication, such as 
discussions with neighbours or advertisements, seldom count as 
nonviolent action; fraternisation with enemy soldiers or petitions in a 
repressive regime certainly do. The boundary is blurry. Even in 
societies with formal protection of free speech, speaking out can 
sometimes be risky, for example when workers challenge employers, 
and such discourse better fits within the domain of nonviolent action. 

Most of the debate about whether to use nonviolent action relates 
to the first boundary, between violence and nonviolence. But there 
are also choices to be inade in relation to the other two boundaries, 
and sometimes nonviolent action is not the best approach. 
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Suppose your neighbourhood school introduced a policy of severe 
penalties for speaking in class. Students and parents might think this 
policy is unfair and applied capriciously. To oppose the policy, they 
might organise and institute a campaign of ostracism of teachers, 
noncooperation with all school policies, and fasts outside the school 
entrance. These are powerful methods of nonviolent action, but are 
they necessary? It might be easier to first seek a meeting with school 
officials and negotiate a solution. This issue here is whether the move 
to strong forms of nonviolent action was premature. 

Gandhi initiated dialogue with opponents as a first step in his 
campaigns. Only after this approach failed did he escalate to methods 
such as noncooperation. From the approach of principled nonviolence, 
dialogue is part of the process of nonviolent struggle. However, this 
begs the question of how to make judgements about which methods 
are most appropriate. 

Community organisers do a lot of work to promote social change, 
typically in poor or exploited neighbourhoods.!4 They assess problems 
and opportunities, canvass door-to-door to meet community members, 
organise meetings, help find and develop local leaders, and-advise 
about campaigns. Some of this sort of work might be considered laying 
the groundwork for nonviolent action, the first of the stages in Sharp’s 
dynamics of nonviolent action,! but it does not necessarily culminate 
in nonviolent action of a conventional sort. 

A community organiser has to make decisions about the best ways 
to work within a neighbourhood. Organisers might be familiar with 
methods such as rallies and rent strikes, but using methods of 
nonviolent action is not a goal in itself. For a good organiser, the 
choice of method is secondary to local empowerment. One of the 
skills learned by organisers is what methods are most appropriate in 
particular circumstances. Their repertoire spans the boundary between 
conventional and nonviolent action. 

Does it really matter all that much whether the methods used are 
called dialogue, organising, conventional action or nonviolent action? 
After all, none of these involves violence. Isn’t the main thing the 
choice of what to do? 

Indeed, the dilemma for nonviolent activists is what to do, as it is 
for reflective practitioners in all walks of life. Principled nonviolent 
activists have to decide what to do within an overall framework of 
living a nonviolent life. Pragmatic nonviolent activists have to choose 
what methods to use and how to combine them into effective 


campaigns. 
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Nonviolence to support violence — and vice versa 


For nonviolence practitioners, mixing in a bit of violence is risky. If 
even a few participants in a peaceful protest throw rocks or assault 
police, this can easily change the public perception of the protest, 
with observers incorrectly inferring that protesters are pursuing 
destruction rather than social change.’® Use of violence tends to reduce 
popular participation in struggles and lower the chances of causing 
splits in the oppressor’s loyalty structure.!” The media often focus on 
a few incidents of violence, ignoring the rest of what happened. Minor 
protester violence can provide police with justification for their own 
violence, often much more severe. 

For this reason, nonviolent activists carefully prepare themselves 
to avoid being violent. Gene Sharp in his dynamics of nonviolent 
action, an empirically derived sequence of stages for nonviolence 
campaigns, lists one as “solidarity and discipline to fight repression.”18 
A key process, political jiu-jitsu, occurs when authorities use violence 
against peaceful protesters: this is seen as unjust and can greatly 
increase support for the protesters.!? Without nonviolent discipline, 
political jiu-jitsu may not occur and the campaign may become unstuck. 

Similarly, proponents of nonviolent defence — also called civilian- 
based defence or social defence — as an alternative to military defence 
typically argue that mixing armed and nonviolent methods is 
difficult.29 Armed resistance can undermine the effectiveness of 
nonviolence. 

Despite the tensions involved in mixing violence and nonviolent 
action, there are plenty of examples where this has occurred. 
Resistance to the Nazi occupation included both partisan warfare and 
nonviolent action.*! Resistance in East Timor to the Indonesian 
occupation included both armed struggle and nonviolent protest.” 
In the Philippines, resistance to dictator Ferdinand Marcos included 
both an armed communist insurgency in the provinces and, most 
prominently in 1986, people power in Manila.” In South Africa, 
violence and nonviolent action were used at different times in the 
struggle against apartheid.74 

Violence often weakens the effectiveness of nonviolent action, but 
this is a tendency rather than a rule. If there is overwhelming support 
for the cause of the campaigners, a bit of violence may not make 
much difference. Another factor is separation: in the cases of East 
Timor and the Philippines, armed resistance was in the countryside 
and nonviolent resistance in urban areas. In South Africa, nonviolent 
resistance in the anti-apartheid struggle was the preferred approach 
in different periods than violence. (Whether armed struggles or other 
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violence actually assisted nonviolent efforts in these or other cases 
remains to be determined.) 

Whereas violence often undermines nonviolent action, there are 
plenty of cases in which nonviolent action has assisted violent action. 
In nearly every war, both sides use methods such as rallies, diplomatic 
protests, boycotts and withdrawal of investment. Indeed, it is hard 
to think of a conflict involving violence without any nonviolent 
action.” 

There is another connection between violence and nonviolence 
that has received less attention: sometimes nonviolent activists rely 
on systems of violence to achieve their goals. In the US civil rights 
campaigns, the primary confrontation was between supporters of 
desegregation, committed to nonviolence, and white defenders of 
segregation, including police and vigilantes who used violence. The 
campaigns fit the standard model of nonviolent dynamics, with violent 
attacks on protesters leading to public outrage, undermining support 
for racist policies. 

But there was another important factor: the US federal government. 
Spurred into action by national public opinion, it intervened in 
southern states to defend civil rights protesters, prevent white assaults 
and bring perpetrators to justice. To be sure, there were many 
shortcomings and complexities in the federal role, which was far from 
purely lawful or humanitarian, but the key point here is that the success 
of the protesters was assisted by intervention by a more powerful 
armed party. (It can be argued that the civil rights movement would 
have succeeded even without federal intervention.) 

What does this say about the power of nonviolent action? Does it 
mean nonviolent action depends on violence? 

Certainly not: there are plenty of nonviolent campaigns that 
succeeded without backing from any armed parties. For example, 
numerous repressive regimes have been toppled with little or no 
internal or external armed assistance.” 

Nonviolent action certainly can succeed against violent 
opponents. But does that mean activists should reject support from 
governments or other groups with the capacity to use force? This 
question has not received much attention.?8 Yet it is relevant in a 
large number p$ cases of struggles against corporations or local 
governments. Few corporations have a significant capacity for 
violence on their ownt: they rely, if necessary, on police or private 
security forces to defend their interests. But police do not 
necessarily support corporations. 

In 1998, the Australian stevedoring firm Patrick, with the covert 
support of the Australian federal government, dismissed its entire 
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workforce and brought in labourers trained in Dubai. The Maritime 
Union of Australia organised protests at ports, supported by 
community members. Patrick hired security guards to keep workers 
off the docks, but these balaclava-wearing enforcers alienated 
public opinion and hurt Patrick’s cause. Meanwhile — and this is 
the point here — the local police did not act to break up the 
protests. The government would have preferred this, but the police 
were concerned that their own reputation would be tarnished if 
they attacked protesters, who included families and friends of 
the workers.?9 In this case, the protesters received tacit support 
for their actions. 

At the other end of the spectrum is when nonviolent action is 
used to support an organisation backed by force. This occurs whenever 
nonviolent action is used to resist a coup — prominent cases are the 
1920 Kapp Putsch in Germany, the 1961 Algerian Generals’ revolt and 
the 1991 Soviet coup — or to defend against an invasion, as in Germany 
in 1923 and Czechoslovakia in 1968. The key in these and other cases 
is legitimacy: people take action on behalf of a system or state of 
affairs that they want to defend against takeover. 

It is certainly possible in such cases for nonviolent action to be 
taken on behalf of the wrong cause, however that may be judged. In 
1968, the Czechoslovak army did not resist the Warsaw Pact invasion, 
which would have been futile anyway. Those who opposed the 
liberalisation movement in Czechoslovakia at the time would judge 
that the popular resistance to the Soviet-led invasion was misguided. 

This leads to a related issue: nonviolent action in a situation when 
it assists an agenda supported by organisations backed by force. 
Nonviolent action against the Chavez government in Venezuela is an 
example: it assists the agenda of the US government, at least under 
George W. Bush’s administration. So what? Such connections are 
routine, indeed almost inevitable. The resistance to the Nazis- aided 
the military campaign by the Allies and the Czechoslovak resistance 
to the 1968 invasion could be said to have assisted the capitalist cold 
war agenda. 

As soon as struggles are placed in a one-dimensional 
framework, with the choice being to either support or oppose the 
good guys, then nonviolent action can be chastised for supporting 
the wrong cause. Usually, though, the matter is more complex. 
The Czechoslovak resistance in 1968 was part of a wider struggle 
over the direction for state socialism and led to splits in communist 
parties in many countries. 

In summary, nonviolent action can indeed be used to support 
systems of violence and vice versa. The use of nonviolent action can 
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readily be justified in many such situations; in others there are great 
complexities and contrary positions, with no easy answer. It is 
important to be open about the issues involved. Given that nonviolent 
action is participatory and difficult to use for oppression, the default 
position should be that nonviolent action is legitimate, with the onus 
of proof on those who say otherwise — especially governments that 
criticise nonviolent movements.” 


Participation versus giving assistance 


It is one thing to participate in nonviolent action, another to give 
assistance with it. For participants, politics is in the doing: one’s support 
for a cause is implicit in actions taken for it. 

Much of the debate about nonviolence and imperialism — 
discussed later — is concerned with giving assistance with nonviolence. 
Assistance in this context typically means information and training, 
for example explaining Sharp’s consent theory of power, telling about 
strategies in previous campaigns, helping prepare an analysis of players 
and options, running role-plays of actions, recommending articles, 
books and videos, and offering guidance about strategies and actions. 
What happens when assistance is given to the wrong side? Are there 
things to be avoided? 

Much assistance with nonviolence is provided within the ranks of 
participants. Some of this is via instruction, for example when 
experienced activists run workshops for newcomers. Probably even 
more learning occurs informally in the course of organising and 
campaigning. This is a standard feature of education within social 
movements. No one has questioned this. 

Critics of nonviolence have focussed on assistance given by 
outsiders, namely those not directly involved in campaigns. Actually, 
there’s a long history of this. Nonviolent activists regularly travel 
and share their knowledge and skills with others. This is largely how 
nonviolence training has been globalised. Often this is done on a 
personal, informal basis. Sometimes it is highly organised, such as 
with the group Training for Change, based in Philadelphia. 

There are several potential pitfalls. What if the quality of assistance 
is poor? There are no diplomas in nonviolent action and no licensing 
of practitioners. Trainers rely on their reputation among peers. Should 
evaluation of nonviolence advisers be formalised? This issue has 
received little attention. 

A different problem arises in giving detailed strategic and tactical 
advice. Jack DuVall of the International Center on Nonviolent Conflict 
(ICNC) divides assistance into three types: (1) general information 
and education about nenviolent action and strategy; (2) strategy 
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facilitation, which involves helping groups develop and assess options 
and plans for action without recommending particular ones; (3) 
prescribing strategy and tactics. He says most organisations giving 
assistance about strategic nonviolent action concentrate on type 1, 
aiming to transfer knowledge. ICNC refuses to offer type 3 assistance 
because it is unethical — it involves making choices for others who 
take the risks — and ineffective, because outsiders don’t understand 
the local situation well enough.?! 

Another pitfall is giving advice to potentially hostile parties. 
Helping police understand nonviolent action might seem like a good 
idea if it helps them respond to activists in a more informed and 
sensible fashion, rather than treating them as a mortal threat to be 
bludgeoned into submission. On the other hand, police might use 
their understanding of nonviolent methods to, develop more effective 
techniques of control. What can be'done to ensure suitable use of 
nonviolence knowledge? 

One answer is that worrying about hostile use of general 
understanding of nonviolence is beside the point, because there is so 
much information publicly available. There is extensive material on 
the web; books are readily purchased. Proponents of nonviolence do 
not hide their methods. 

Jergen Johansen and I wrote an article about making protests 
effective: it is published in Gandhi Marg and available on the web.*2 
Jergen asks, “Do we support all activists and movements that find 
our article useful in their struggles?” Of course not. He then asks, 
“Are meetings and seminars so very different from publishing texts 
or producing and distributing videos?” He also notes that the opposite 
of being helpful by making materials publicly available is to go 
underground, restricting distribution of information — something 
hardly ever encountered in the nonviolence field. 

The most contentious issue is giving detailed guidance to activists 
in specific campaigns. The most likely dilemma arises from not 
knowing the motivations or agendas of those seeking advice. If a 
nonviolence trainer receives a request from a community group for a 
workshop, is it reasonable to offer assistance? Or is a lot of digging 
necessary to ensure it isn’t a front group for some unsavoury 
corporation or government agency? 

It is worth drawing an analogy to whistleblowing.*4 
Whistleblower groups are regularly approached by individuals seeking 
help. Some sound like legitimate whistleblowers but others do not. 
However, undertaking a detailed analysis of the claims and bona fides 
of individuals is beyond the capacity of volunteer groups. 
Furthermore, excessive scrutiny can be harmful to genuine 
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whistleblowers who have been subject to repeated rejection and 
devaluation. In Whistleblowers Australia, an organisation made up 
primarily of whistleblowers and with no paid staff, the policy is not 
to advocate on behalf of individuals. What is offered is information, 
contacts and advice. 

Most of those who approach Whistleblowers Australia for 
assistance are legitimate, but there are some who simply have a 
personal grievance. A few are delusional or criminals. What seems 
to have worked well is to offer all comers the same access to 
information and advice. Those who are not whistleblowers usually 
leave before long because they don’t receive what they are looking 
for. 

There is no evidence that any of those seeking advice about 
whistleblowing are actually bosses wanting to know how to be 
more effective in harassing or getting rid of whistleblowers. If 
they showed up at a meeting and heard story after story from 
individuals trying to do the right thing and suffering enormously 
as a result of reprisals, they might well begin looking at the issues 
in a different way. 

Roy Baumeister examined the perceptions of perpetrators of 
actions — such as assaults, murders and massacres — causing huge 
suffering in victims.* He found that perpetrators seldom thought of 
themselves as having done something terrible. Typically, they 
minimised the consequences for victims, justified their actions by 
blaming victims, forgot about the whole affair quickly and sometimes 
thought of themselves as the real victims. Baumeister’s conclusion is 
that the common stereotype of calculating, callous perpetrators is 
wrong. Perpetrators think of themselves as doing the right thing or 
being justified. 

Accordingly, employers who take reprisals against whistleblowers 
are likely to think what they are doing is legitimate. They think the 
employee has done the wrong thing — they wouldn’t use the term 
whistleblowing — and that every action taken in relation to the 
employee is justified. This conclusion is compatible with the few 
studies of the thinking of employers in this situation.5” 

The same seems likely to apply to offering advice about nonviolent 
action. First, most of those who seek assistance for using nonviolent 
action see themselves as struggling against a powerful opponent, in 
particular an opponent able to use violence. If advice is offered to all 
comers, those running hierarchical organisations with the capacity to 
use violence, such as police chiefs, military commanders or corporate 
leaders, are unlikely to want to spread the word to the rank and file, 
namely to educate and train their own organisation members in the 
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use of nonviolent action. After all, knowing how to withdraw consent 
might be used against the hierarchy. 

In a few cases, those seeking information about nonviolent action 
want to know how to deal with an opponent using it. But is this likely 
to have terrible consequences? Remember that those who exercise 
violence seldom themselves as cold, calculating perpetrators of 
evil. Rather, they see their own cause as just or justified. 

No doubt some seek to find out about nonviolent action in order 
to oppose it or use it for a bad cause. So what? Does this, by itself, 
discredit nonviolent action? 

Some activists are willing to train “opponents,” namely people 
whose goals they oppose, in how to use nonviolent action. Jorgen 
Johansen, an experienced activist in War Resisters’ International, 
says he has done this and gives several reasons. One is that he 
believes tools influence the user: using nonviolent action may help 
transform the activists. Another is that he is sympathetic with the 
Gandhian view that activists need to be open to the viewpoint of 
opponents, noting that sometimes views have changed about 
particular issues: activists don’t always have the right answer. 
- ‘Another reason is that he would rather face opponents who use 
nonviolent action than those who use violence. He wants more 
people to become nonviolent activists, even if he disagrees with 
their goals and even if nonviolent action is more effective for them 
than violence. He says “If neo-Nazis turned to nonviolent action 
we would probably have a better situation in many parts of the 
world. But whose task is it to convince them or give them training? 
I don’t have a good answer.”38 


Nonviolence as a non-neutral tool 


In thinking about these dilemmas, it is helpful to think of nonviolence 
— in particular, the methods of nonviolent action — as tools. A tool is 
anything that can be used to help perform a task. Hammers, rifles, 
bridges and computers are tools. They are artefacts, constructed by 
humans. There is a large body of thought and writing about technology 
that can be applied to methods of nonviolent action. 

Many people believe technologies are neutral because they can be 
used for different purposes: a computer can be used by military forces 
or by a peace group. But any particular technology is always easier to 
use for some purposes than others. In that sense, technologies are 
non-neutral. A hammer is helpful for pounding nails, less helpful for 
digging holes and positively harmful for brain surgery. Similarly for 
every other technology: some uses are easier than others. Some 
software is designed to calculate missile trajectories; it is not so helpful 
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for running CD players. 

I’m using simple examples here because the belief in the neutrality 
of technology is so widespread and pervasive.“ The best examples 
of non-neutral technologies are weapons: aircraft carriers, cruise 
missiles and land mines are useful for military purposes but not for 
much else. Grenades can be used as paperweights or museum exhibits 
but mostly they are used for killing and destroying. 

Some technologies are flexible, being able to be adapted for 
many different purposes. Paper and computer code are examples. 
Others are more specialised, such as shoes, trains and weaponised 
anthrax. 

Tools, because they are non-neutral, can be said to be political, 
in the sense of being implicated in the exercise of power. It is 
possible to talk of the politics of technology, namely the design 
and use of technology to serve some groups and purposes more 
than others.*! 

If a tool is non-neutral, how can its politics be assessed? In 
other words, how is it possible to determine what the tool is most 
useful for? One way is to look at the origin of the technology, 
namely who developed it and for what purpose. Bazookas, for 
example, are designed and produced for military forces, so it is 
not surprising that is their main use. However, origins do not 
determine the trajectory of a technology. The most famous case is 
the Internet, which had its origins in military research for assuring 
resilient communication in the aftermath of a nuclear attack. Yet 
the Internet, a highly flexible technology, has shown many uses 
beyond its origins. 

Another way to assess technologies is through their characteristics. 
Communication technologies, for example, can be categorised as 
centralised or network in form. Mass media such as broadcast 
television are centralised whereas telephone and email are network 
forms of communication. 

A third way to assess technologies is according to who uses them 
and for what purpose. Many weapons, most obviously nuclear 
weapons, are used only by militaries for military purposes. [Pods are 
mainly used by individuals: for listening to music. 

Just as technologies can be assessed as non-neutral tools, so can a 
range of other things, for example money, meditation, meeting 
procedures and teaching methods. Methods of nonviolent action can 
be analysed as tools. 

First consider the origins of methods of nonviolent action. Most 
of them seem to have been developed by action groups or social 
movements for pursuing goals. Militaries are not known for having 
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researched or developed methods of nonviolent action. 

Next consider the characteristics of nonviolent action. By 
definition, they avoid inflicting physical harm. Most of them are 
participatory: they can be used by large numbers of people. Few require 
specialised skills or highly expensive resources. Most methods of 
nonviolent action could be classified as tools for the people: they are 
widely accessible and not easily monopolised. They are relatively 
benign. They can be used to inflict economic cost and psychological 
pain, but not to kill or maim. They are non-competitive: more people 
can use them without reducing the value to any user. 

Third, consider who uses nonviolent action. Going by writings 
on nonviolent action, the main users are groups challenging repression, 
oppression, exploitation and the like. 

From the perspective of principled nonviolence, it hardly makes 
. sense to speak of nonviolence by oppressors. From the perspective of _ 
pragmatic nonviolence, there seem to be few examples of police or 
armies using nonviolent action. This may be a matter of selective 
attention. The Ku Klux Klan, for example, used rallies, though not in 
the spirit of nonviolence: participants hid their identities from 
outsiders. Members of the Klan also could be said to have boycotted 
black businesses. Again, this was not in the spirit of nonviolence, in 
that there was no intent at fostering dialogue and reaching a 
cooperative resolution of differences. Such examples need more 
attention from scholars to determine the significance of using methods 
of nonviolent action in ways divorced from the usual purposes of 
nonviolence. 

The conclusion from this brief examination is that nonviolent action 
is a largely benign tool in the world today, as indicated by its origins, 
characteristics and primary users. Therefore, spreading nonviolent 
action is likely to be beneficial, though there remains the possibility 
that techniques could be used for unwelcome purposes. 

It is often said that tools shape the way the user sees the world. 
For someone with a hammer, everything looks like a nail. For someone 
with a gun, everything looks like a target. For someone trained in 
neoclassical economics, everything looks like a market. For someone 
with skills in nonviolent action ... what exactly does the world look 
like? It’s hard to make a generalisation, but for many activists the 
world looks like a place where injustice can be tackled. Having a box 
of nonviolence tools is likely to lead to a perspective that emphasises 
empowerment rather than acquiescence or domination. 

There is one complication here: what if someone has two tools? 
For someone with a hammer and a bar of soap, there are two 
` ways of seeing problems. Imagine a military force able to impose 
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lethal force but also to organise rallies, vigils and sit-ins. Is there 
a risk that nonviolent techniques might be subordinated to military 
goals? This is a possible risk from spreading nonviolence skills to 
all and sundry, including those with damaging agendas. So far, 
this risk seems to have been very small. Furthermore, it is 
counterbalanced by the possibility that soldiers trained in 
nonviolence techniques might decide to use them for their own 
purposes, for example to refuse orders. 

Analysing classic or contemporary nonviolent struggles — 
whether the 1930 salt march in India under Gandhi's leadership 
or the current Burmese pro-democracy movement — does not 
directly shed light on the question of whether nonviolent methods 
are benign tools, because nonviolent action in such struggles has 
been used for causes widely considered to be good. If methods of 
nonviolent action are neutral tools, then it should be relatively 
easy to find examples in which they have been used for harmful 
purposes, for example to subordinate a population. The absence 
of such examples suggests that methods of nonviolent action are 
indeed non-neutral tools: they are far easier to use for 
empowerment and liberation than for oppression. 


Anti-imperialist critics of nonviolence 


In recent years, a few opponents of US imperialism have criticised a 
number of US proponents of nonviolent action. Specific targets include 
Gene Sharp, the world’s leading nonviolence scholar; the Albert 
Einstein Institution (AEI) that Sharp established; Peter Ackerman and 
Jack DuVall, co-authors of the book A Force More Powerful and related 
materials; and the International Center on Nonviolent Conflict (CNC) 
that Ackerman established and for which DuVall works. 

According to the usual critique of US imperialism, the US 
government, to promote US corporate or strategic interests, has 
regularly used invasions, such as Cuba in 1898, Panama in 1991 and 
Iraq in 2003, covert subversion of governments, such as Iran in 1953, 
Guatemala in 1956 and Chile in 1973, and financing local militias such 
as the Contras in Nicaragua in the 1980s and the mujahidin in 
Afghanistan after 1979.4 But in the post-Cold-War era, so some critics 
say, blatant intervention became more problematic, arousing greater 
popular opposition, so a more subtle imperialist intervention was 
needed.® 

Nonviolent grassroots movements played central roles in the 
collapse of state socialism in Eastern Europe in 1989* and in 
subsequent struggles against authoritarian rulers, such as Indonesia 
in 1998, Serbia in 2000 and Ukraine in 2004. The model of armed 
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struggle under the leadership of a party seemed to have been 
superseded by people power. 

Furthermore, the US government agencies were providing funding 
to some of the people-power movements. This, to a few critics, seemed 
to be the smoking gun. US government funding to them implies 
nonviolence is part of an imperialist project. Prominent US promoters 
of nonviolent action then became a new face of oppression, accused 
of being pawns of US imperialism, perhaps evening willing pawns. 

For example, Jonathan Mowat wrote in 2005 about the US 
government having developed methods for what he called a 
“postmodern coup” using methods of nonviolent action, with 
techniques tried out in the Philippines against President Marcos in 
1986, in China in “the Tiananmen Square destabilization in 1989” and 
in Czechoslovakia in 1989 and then more recently, with new 
communication technologies, in places like Serbia and Ukraine. Mowat 
identifies Ackerman and DuVall as key figures in this new mode of 
US foreign intervention, and comments that “The creation and 
deployment of coups of any kind requires agents on the ground. The 
main handler of these coups on the ‘street side’ has been the Albert 
Einstein Institution.”*7 

Another attack came from George Ciccariello-Maher, who wrote 
“Masquerading under the banner of ‘nonviolent action,’ the AEI has 
come to play a central role in a new generation of warfare, one which 
has incorporated the heroic examples of past nonviolent resistance 
into a strategy of obfuscation and misdirection that does the work of 
empire.”48 

As well as attacks on specific individuals and organisations 
promoting nonviolence, a few writers have attacked nonviolence more 
generally, most notably Native American activist and scholar Ward 
Churchill and anarchist Peter Gelderloos.*9 

This anti-imperialist critique of nonviolence is quite a turnaround. 
Only a few decades ago, anti-imperialists, especially Marxists, ignored 
nonviolent action as irrelevant. Those who took any notice typically 
scorned nonviolence as ineffectual and utopian. 

One of those responding to critics of the AEI was Stephen Zunes, 
professor of politics at the University of San Francisco, well known 
among nonviolence scholars for his writings in the field? and more 
widely known as a political commentator and activist, especially on 
Middle East affairs.°* Zunes pointed out that Sharp is a theorist and 
ARI a poorly funded independent organisation that has provided 
training in strategic thinking on a non-partisan basis. He also responded 
to particular allegations about intervention in Venezuela. The critics 
of nonviolence in turn replied.” 
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_ Here, I won't pursue the details of this sprawling and sometimes 
Byzantine debate, but instead comment on how the critics’ arguments 
relate to the dilemmas outlined in earlier sections. 

The first dilemma is the possibility of using nonviolence for the 
wrong cause. That is exactly what the critics allege occurred. 
However, the critics have a one-dimensional method of assessing 
causes: they oppose any movement that appears to assist the 
imperialist agenda of the US government, as they see it. Supporters 
of nonviolence can agree that it is important to assess the worthiness 
of the cause, but need to make their own judgements based on a 
careful assessment. 

The second dilemma is whether nonviolent action is the most 
suitable method for bringing about change. The critics do not 
address this explicitly because they oppose any action — violence, 
nonviolent action or conventional political action — against their 
favoured governments or movements. Supporters of nonviolence, 
on the other hand, should remain alert to the possibility that 
sometimes dialogue or conventional social action may be a better 
choice than nonviolent action. 

The third dilemma concerns relationships between violence 
and nonviolent action. The critics, when they address this explicitly, 
have no problem mixing violent and nonviolent methods.™* Most 
supporters of nonviolent action are aware that nonviolent action 
is more effective when not accompanied by violence. They also 
need to be aware that nonviolent action can sometimes support 
systems based on violence, and vice versa, and address the 
complications involved. 

The fourth dilemma relates to giving assistance in using nonviolent 
methods. Critics see giving assistance, at least to causes they oppose, 
as highly objectionable. There are indeed some pitfalls, but in general 
there is a low risk in promoting nonviolence, because the likely benefits 
of developing understanding and capacity to achieve goals without 
using violence outweigh the possibility of damage due to assisting 
the wrong cause. Jørgen Johansen, for example, thinks nonviolence 
training for those he disagrees with often has more advantages than 
disadvantages. 

The idea that methods of nonviolent action are non-neutral tools 
— namely, tools far easier to use for beneficial than harmful purposes 
— is helpful in understanding the divergence in viewpoints between 
critics and supporters of nonviolence. For the anti-imperialist critics, 
anything that appears to support imperialist agendas is to be opposed: 
they do not strongly differentiate between methods, so nonviolent 
action is just as objectionable as violence; the key factor for them is 
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what cause is being supported. Supporters of nonviolent action, on 
the other hand, generally believe that nonviolent action is a more 
suitable tool for waging conflict and that the world would be a better 
place if all conflicts were pursued using nonviolent action rather than 
violence. 

There is a conundrum at the heart of the argument that nonviolence 
has become a tool of imperialism: if nonviolent action is so effective, 
why don’t the critics encourage even wider adoption of nonviolent 
action by those they support, such as the Venezuela government? To 
put it another way: anti-imperialist critics of nonviolence previously 
claimed that the only counter to serious state violence was violence 
by resisters. That, after all, is why they advocated armed struggle or, 
when left movements captured state power, a strong people’s military 
force. Now, if they claim the US government is using nonviolent action 
as a powerful tool, why don’t they take up the same tool themselves 
and advocate nonviolent struggle against imperialists? And why don’t 
they acknowledge the role of nonviolence in anti-imperialist 
struggles? 

From a nonviolence perspective, the stance of the anti-imperialist 
critics is seriously flawed, including by the absence of any proof that 
nonviolent movements are pawns of the US government or any 
explanation of why millions of people would risk their lives on behalf 
of a foreign power. Nevertheless, the debate with anti-imperialist 
critics can be useful for highlighting some challenging dilemmas in 
using and promoting nonviolent action, though at the same time it 
can be a distractian from some of the more subtle challenges facing 
nonviolence supporters.’ 


Conclusion 


Proponents of nonviolence have come under attack for supporting 
bad causes, in particular US imperialism. Though few of the claims of 
the critics stand up to scrutiny and many lack any evidence, the attacks 
offer a useful opportunity to reflect on the possible misapplication of 
methods of nonviolent action. , 

There are several possibilities. Nonviolence can be used to support 
the wrong goal. Sometimes nonviolent action may not be the most 
appropriate method: conventional methods might be more eftective. 
Finally, nonviolent methods can sometimes be used to support systems 
backed by violence, though paradoxically with beneficial outcomes. 

It is helpful to think of nonviolent methods as tools, in particular 
as non-neutral tools. Tools are easier to use for some purposes than 
others; methods of nonviolent action are more suited for popular 
action against repression and oppression than for supporting them. 
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However, choosing methods from the nonviolence toolbox does not 
guarantee that one’s cause is just. It remains important for activists 
and advocates to look at purposes, alternatives and context. 

Violent methods can also be thought of as non-neutral tools, far 
easier to use for repression and destruction than for liberation. From 
this perspective, the burden of proof rests with the critics of 
nonviolence who, so far, have failed to undertake a parallel critique 
of violence as a tool for social change. 

As nonviolence becomes more widely understood and used, 
dilemmas are likely to become more salient. There will be more issues 
in which both sides use nonviolent action, with the temptation to 
blame nonviolence for misuses by some of its practitioners. These 
dilemmas should be welcomed as signs that nonviolence is being 
mainstreamed. That may be the opportunity for a further stage in the 
evolution of nonviolence. 
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the paper argues that the international advocacy of human right to 
water in a ‘global public-domain® should be treated with caution. It 
is divided into four sections. The first section focuses on the role of 
human rights in development interventions during the Cold War and 
post-Cold War period and the discourses on “human right to water”. 
The second section is on right to water as a basic need and its relation 
with the concept of sustainability. The third section discusses the issues 
linked to private sector participation with particular reference to Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. The fourth section analyses the implication 
of arguments for human right to water and the ‘economic logic’ behind 
it. 


I .Human Rights and Intervention 


The debate about the origin of human rights has been around for a 
long time and it is primarily a western concept. It arose against the 
backdrop of unequal individual entitlements beginning with political 
and religious spheres. Human rights are rights held by individuals 
owing to their being members of the human species and shared equally 
by everyone regardless of sex, race, nationality and economic 
background. The idea of human rights emerges from the natural rights 
tradition and suggests an incessant struggle for equality and freedom. 
Our current understanding of human rights owes its origin to the 
legacy of European enlightenment that shattered the hitherto existing 
power structures and challenged the divine right of kings*. A notable 
event that promulgated the citizen’s rights was the French revolution 
in 1789, which drew its moral energy from the motto “Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity”. Further, Human rights visionaries like Hugo Grotius, 
Samuel Pufendorf, Emmerich de Vattel and Ren’e Descartes 
propagated human rights such as right to life, freedom of religion 
and opinion, and right to property’. Now it also includes social, 
economic and cultural rights found in the UN covenant of 19666. Over 
the decades, the conceptualization of human rights as the legal 
codification of the moral rights had undergone changes and the current 
understanding of human rights broke its linkage with the legal code 
that was once required for moral justification’. In short, the issue of 
right emerges within the premises of injustice and inequality either in 
the distribution of resources, or in the case of keeping human dignity. 
Human rights became a political agenda in the aftermath of the 
World War II and the following Cold War between the United States - 
and Soviet Union. It became a masquerade for attaining political and 
economic dominance through development interventions in the Third 
World countries. It is obvious from the pattern of funding by the 
donors who used foreign aid as a policy instrument’. Figure one shows 
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the trajectory of foreign aid by the US and Japan, world’s two largest 
aid donors, from 1966-1993 in the Asia-Pacific region and it depicts 
steady increase until 80s, and a sharp increase during 1980-1990. 


Figure-1 
Total Foreign Ald (bilateral! and multilateral) 
Donated by the United States and Japan, 1966-1993 
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Source: Grant Richard and Nijman Jan, “Historical Changes in U.S. and Japanese 
Foreign Aid to the Asia-Pacific Region”, Annals of the Association of American 
Geographers, 87,1), (1997), p.34 


Setting up and rationalization of global governance institutions 
(IMF, IBRD, GATT, NATO, UN, EC/U) was an important step aimed 
at ‘aid and control’ of the war-affected countries with the explicit 
agenda of preventing the spread of communism. Two years after the 
end of the World War, the prospects for millions of people remained 
grim amid the devastation, prompting American leaders to propose 
aid programmes on an unprecedented scale’. The resulting ‘Marshall 
Plan’ was an important landmark in this direction. It was a culmination 
of the anxious response of the American multinationals over the 
immediate future of the European capitalism and the catastrophic 
repercussions, which its crash would have, in the long run, for 
American capitalism itself. It would be a matter of proceeding, under 
the guise of altruism, to “world reconstruction through a 
businessman’s concept of peace”, which would reemphasize American 
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hegemony and prevent Soviet expansion. It was envisioned to attain 
this goal through techno-scientific interventions with expensive 
irrigation schemes or the adoption. of mechanized processes, hybrid 
seeds, fertilizers, pesticides and large-scale infrastructure technologies 
or showcase industrial plants”. 

The interventions were further legitimised through the “Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights” adopted by the United Nations (UN) 
member states in 1948, widening the discourse to include economic, 
social and cultural rights. It was interpreted as an important means to 
achieve the basic needs of the people. It was a unilateral concept raised 
primarily externally, especially across the ‘three worlds’!!. The 
establishment of Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development’s (OECD) Development Assistance Committee (DAC) 
in 1961 also was a landmark in the history of development aid, 
especially in the Asia-Pacific region. Human rights became an important 
component of bilateral and multilateral diplomacy by the early 1980s!2 
along with fulfilling economic goals and satisfying environmental and 
developmental objectives. Cingranelli and Pasquarello (1985), through 
their analysis of the distribution of U.S economic and military 
assistance to 30 Latin American and Caribbean countries during the 
fiscal year 1982, quantitatively proved that there is a positive 
relationship between human rights and economic aid!3. Human rights 
had been an effective guise to legitimize the interventions to tame the 
social unrest, which would disrupt the supply of raw materials, restrict 
investment opportunities and severely damage prospects for exploiting 
low cost labour!4Aid to the authoritarian regimes and the violence 
under it were legitimated ‘because the: Third World people were being 
killed to protect them from the evil incarnate-communism’». 

But the demise of the Soviet Bloc removed this excuse for further 
intervention and exploitation by the developed countries, especially 
the US, at the expense of human rights and justice. Environmental 
damage caused by the modern technologies, development of 
information and communication technologies and the growing number 
and influence of civil society organizations also posed ‘moral questions’ 
on continued support to authoritarian regimes. The international 
organizations had to find a new rationale for the uninterrupted 
economic and political hegemony over the aid recipient countries, 
and it is in this context that the concept of sustainable development 
came in to the scenario of development intervention. Development 
interventions came to be seen as having a two-pronged approach. 
First, to achieve legitimacy for the concept of sustainable use of 
resources and secondly, to evolve strategies to reshape the existing 
economic order through arguments for human right to basic needs. 
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Access to safe water and to sanitary means of excreta disposal are 
universal needs and, indeed, basic human rights. They are essential 
elements of human development and poverty alleviation. Inadequate 
sanitation, hygiene and water result not only in public health hazards, 
but also, perhaps most importantly, the denial of the rights of all people 
to live with dignity. The adoption of a number of international policy 
commitments and declarations on water issues has its own impact on 
the policies followed hitherto by the governments in the Third World 
countries. These policy commitments provide an informal obligation 
to the governments to be politically accountable for their actions and 
inactions. At the same time, the right to water is being celebrated by 
the funding agencies and NGOs as a policy imperative. Even though 
water has not been mentioned directly in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights (1948), Article 6 of the Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights states that every “human being has the inherent right to life”. 
Modern view of right to life encompasses a range of life supporting 
systems, including water, as a right of the citizen. The 1966 UN covenant 
on human rights include economic, social and cultural rights in the 
spectrum of human rights. It states that “in no case may a people be 
deprived of its own means of subsistence”. It emphasizes the right of 
the people to be free from diseases, reduction of the child mortali 
rates, and an interpretation which would include right to water!®. 
Further, the “Convention on the Elimination of Discrimination against 
Women” (1979, Art.14.2) and the “Convention on the Rights of the 
Child” (1989, Art.24.2) also establish the right to drinking water. 
The United Nations Water Conference (1977) held at Mar del 
Plata, Argentina, was the first explicit declaration of water as a human 
right. It states that; “[a]ll people have a right to have access to drinking 
water”. The conference announced an International Drinking Water 
Decade (IDWD) (1981-1990) , aiming to make access to clean drinking 
water available across the world by 1990. The New Delhi Declaration 
of 1990 endorsed the principle of “some for all rather than more for 
some”, which reflects the fundamental human rights principle of 
universality. This declaration was endorsed by 600 participants from 
115 countries. The New Delhi statement was an appeal to all nations 
for concerted action to enable people to obtain two of the most 
important human rights - safe drinking water and environmental 
sanitation. The most recent of these global conferences was the 4th 
World Water Forum held in Mexico City in 2006, which provided a 
critical forum for advocating water as a human right. The forum 
adopted a Ministerial Declaration which reaffirmed past commitments 
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to realise the Millennium Development Goals (MDGs). Although the 
Ministerial Declaration did not refer to the right to water, target 7.9 
of goal 7 of the MDG reads: “Halve, by 2015, the proportion of the 
population without sustainable access to safe drinking water and 
basic sanitation”. 

These conventions and conferences confirmed that citizens have 
the right to safe drinking water. But resource limitations, ecological 
constraints and economic and political factors limit water availability 
and equitable human use of this vital resource. Considering these 
factors and viewing from the angle of rights, the human right argument 
could be applied only for basic needs related to water. That means, it 
is not possible to have right on unlimited amount of water. The parallel 
movement of sustainable development gains prominence within this 
ideological framework of rational use of resources with limited harm 
to the environment. The following section analyses the linkage of 
argument for human right to water with the concept of sustainable 
development. 


Il. Sustainable Development and Right to Basic Water Requirement 


The concept of ‘sustainable development’ echoes a second wave of 
modern environmentalism?’ to tackle environmental problems through 
consensus and negotiation rather than protest, and the concept was 
further popularised by the Rio Earth Summit in 1992 and UN’s World 
Summit for Social Development held at Copenhagen in 1995. The new 
debate is on the poverty-environment nexus. Too rapid use of non- 
renewable resources was considered a major threat to future 
generations. The ethical conscientisation of the international 
community about the wise use of natural resources also started 
considering the rights of the deprived and the future generations 
over basic needs. It leads to arguments centred around scarcity!8, 
basic needs and sustainable use of resources for the present and future 
generations. It is implicit in the popular definitions of sustainability 
or sustainable development. The “World Commission on Environment 
and Sustainability”, popularly known as the “Brundtland Report” 
(1987), defined sustainability as “forms of progress that meet the needs 
of the present without compromising the ability of future generations 
to meet their needs”!9. It has now become an implicit assumption 
that MDG targets cannot be achieved without ensuring the right to 
water. 

It is widely recognised that drinking water has become a scarce 
resource. Within this context, the right to unlimited amount of water 
would subvert the basic tenets of sustainable development. The focus 
has now shifted to the theme of providing minimal amount of water 
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to satisfy the human right to water. A general consensus on the required 
amount of water to sustain the life of human beings has been evolved 
from international discussions over development. The consensus is 
that a human right to water should only apply to ‘basic needs’ such 
as drinking, cooking and other fundamental domestic uses*!. Both 
the 1977 Mar del Plata statement and the 1986 UN Right to 
Development set a goal of meeting ‘basic’ needs. The concept of 
meeting basic water needs was further strongly reaffirmed during 
the 1992 Earth Summit in Rio de Janeiro and expanded to include 
ecological water needs. The Comprehensive Assessment of the 
Freshwater Resources of the World prepared for the Commission on 
Sustainable Development of the UN (1997) emphasizes the need for 
access to adequate amounts of clean water, for such basic needs as 
drinking, sanitation and hygiene”. 

Now, the arguments have widened from mere ‘right to water’ to 
‘sustainable use’ and ‘right to basic water requirement’. Put differently, 
the human right to water may only be satisfied through its sustainable 
use. The term sustainability is only applicable if the use of water ensures 
rights of both the present and future generations. The concept of 
sustainability and human right poses moral questions to the existing 
state-centric approaches to drinking water supply. State-centric 
approach to water provision has been blamed as “inefficient and 
corrupt” both by the national and international groups lobbying for 
human right to water. However, the debate hides the fact that the 
authority of transnational organisations and corporations actually 
weaken the state’s ability to deliver on those rights”. 

The implications of these discourses have been articulated for a 
change in the governance system of drinking water supply to achieve 
the right to water. It is clear from the international agreements that 
basic needs are fundamental human rights. But the question is, how it 
could be ensured at the national level? Who is responsible for ensuring 
the duty of fulfilling the right to water? Viewing from the angle of 
political philosophy, the term right implies that the state has a duty to 
protect and promote it. Within the context of globalization and 
liberalization it is difficult for the national governments in the Third 
World to. be responsive to the rights of the people. For example, 
developments in the World Trade Organization (WTO) and its General 
Agreement on Trade in Services (GATS) that also covers water have 
far-reaching effects on the ability of governments to regulate water 
services. At a broader level, with the intensification of globalization 
and liberalization, there has been a general tendency to highlight the 
inefficiency of the state institutions. The state institutions are often 
blamed as inefficient, non-transparent and unaccountable compared 
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to the market mechanisms. A sudden and complete paradigm shift in 
delivery of services, especially in the case of basic needs like water, 
from the hands of the state to the market may cause popular protest. 
But their involvement in the service delivery could be acceptable, 
and during 1990s the concept of Private Sector Participation (PSP) in 
delivering the public goods got wider parlance in the development 
debate all over the world. The private sector participation has been 
extolled as efficient, transparent and capable of attracting capital 
investment to cover the growing population, which the public sector 
alone would find ‘it difficult to cover. The following section describes 
the trends in PSP in Third World countries. 


I. Private Sector Participation 


Private Sector Participation (PSP) means a diversity of institutional 
arrangements in the water and sanitation services. It is commonly 
used in contractual agreements between the government agency and 
a formal (often multinational) private company‘. Since 1990s private 
sector participation was vigorously propelled as a prerequisite of 
extending credit for developing countries by the international financial 
institutions. Particularly in the water and sanitation sector, international 
donors, citing the private sector as a source of both revenue and 
efficiency, have made significant gains in infrastructure investment. 
This is despite the fact that only 5 percent of the world’s total water 
resources are in private hands, and it is a rare phenomenon in rich 
countries. Private investors located in the rich countries have been 
increasingly pushing for private sector participation in Less Developed 
Countries (LDCs) countries. During 1990 and 2005, there has been a 
sharp growth in the number of actual and proposed cases of water 
privatization (See Table-1). 

The data shows that major investments involving private sector 
participation has been concentrated in the Latin American, Caribbean, 
East Asian and Pacific regions. Among them Argentina, the Philippines, 
Malaysia and Turkey rank at the top and Mexico, Brazil and China 
come at the bottom”. Sub-Saharan Africa has 12 contracts, and South 
Africa has more private contracts owing to its higher per-capita income 
compared to other countries. Latin America attracted almost half of 
the $ 786 billion infrastructure projects with private investment in 
developing countries during1990-2003”. 

In a number of cases these were forced by World Bank/IMF 
conditionality. The World Bank has promoted the notion that PSP is 
the only way to ensure access to water and sanitation services in the 
LDCs. The Water Resources Management Policy Paper of World Bank 
(1993) states that water should be treated as an economic commodity, 
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Table-1 


International Invesuments Flow for Water and Sanitation 
Projects Involving Private Sector Participation (1990-2005) 














Breakdown by Region (1990-97) 
Fast Asia eaae |__| 276 | 106 [530 
_| South Asia 
Total 1990-97 
Breakdown by Region (1998-2005) 
18.1 | 2915 | 11.2 
7 











Source: Esteban Jose Castro, “Neoliberal Water and Sanitation Policies As A Failed 
Development Strategy: Lessons from Developing Countries”, Progress in 
Development Studies, 8, (63), (2008). 


with an emphasis on efficiency, financial discipline and full cost- 
recovery, including profitse?8.The Washington Consensus was a moral 
boost for the loan conditionality of international financial institutions 
that favored privatization and commodification of water. Now there 
are ten major corporates who have acquired contract for water services 
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in the developing countries. Among them French corporates dominate 
the field. Suez , Vivendi and SAUR are the major French players in 
Asia and Africa. Latin America is dominated by French-Spanish 
collaboration. The reports on improved water and sanitation access 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America by the World Bank, WHO,UNDP 
etc., show an increase in access to water and sanitation during the 
last decade. Many empirical studies also show that, in the post 
privatization period, access to water by poor has improved in Latin 
America”. 

The data provided by the World Bank, organizations of UN etc., 
on improved access is a justification for further privatization in the 
developing countries. The estimation of access has been done indirectly 
from service delivery per building or neighborhood combined with 
reported household expendi .But these global aggregate figures 
mask some disturbing ground level realities that exist in developing 
countries. The gap between the percentage of the population with 
and without access to water and sanitation services actually widened 
and millions of urban dwellers are excluded from formal systems of 
water and sanitation service delivery. Independent studies conducted 
in Argentina comparing pre-privatization and post- privatization 
prices during 1992-1999 show that the gap between the poor and 
wealthy in water accessibility has widened since privatisation. It is 
also worth noting that the increased tariff rate is accompanied by 
high rate of unemployment and underemployment and a negative 
growth rate in per-capita income in these countries*!, Private sector 
participation is also plagued by corruption, lack of transparency and 
accountability”. 

Table 2 shows the percentage of urban population with access to 
drinking water during 1993-2004 in Asia and Africa. Even though 
Table 2 does not cover the statistics of Latin America, the information 
provided therein is helpful to contest the claims of the international 
organizations in favor of privatisation. According to Table 2, there 
has been a decrease in access to drinking water during 1993-2004, 
both in Asian and African countries, and it has been found to be more 
severe in Africa. 

The international benchmarks for access ignore the constraints 
such as poverty, high connection fees, higher cost compared to the 
monthly income of the consumers, lack of access to credit, physical 
location, lack of voice, exclusion of poor from formal town planning, 
and lack of well targeted international support. Further, in many 
cases, privatisation failed to mobilise the necessary financial resources 
and serve low income groups, contrary to the state’s claim™. 
Cochabamba in Bolivia is a classic example of the nastiness of water 
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privatisation. The increase in the cost of water to $20 a month was 
catastrophic for many Bolivian families who earn an average of $100 
per month. In Philippines, the people of Magdalena are now paying 
156% more for water services in their community. The local Centre 
for Health Development (CHD) of the Department of Health found 
that the water coming from the Magdalena water system was “not fit 
for drinking.” In South Africa, the issue of payment has become a 
burning one in the midst of high incidence of poverty and AIDS. In 
many places of Africa, when the bills started showing up, the poor 
ignored the water bills and the company imposed a pre-paid meter 
system. Unable to pay for water, approximately 500,000 people were 
disconnected from the network in 2001 alone*. An African news 
website (afrol.com) reports that there have been 10 million water 
cuts in Africa since commercialisation started in 1994.The inefficiency 
of the private sector to provide safe water in developing countries is 
also evident from the data on water-related externalities like child 
mortality rate and outbreak of cholera. Indeed, each year more than 
3 million children die from preventable water-related diseases, and 
a number of studies have found that access to safe water is associated 
with better child health.3” 


IV Concluding Remarks 


It is clear from the above discussion that neither the public sector nor 
the private sector is efficient to satisfy the human right to water. It is 
also evident that private sector participation has widened the gap 
between the poor and rich with respect to accessibility of safe drinking 
water. The international agreements reinforce the argument that water 
is a human right. At the operational level international financial 
institutions and other agencies insist on private sector participation 
for meeting this right. But a closer look reveals that the international 
agencies that argue for human right to water actually serve the purpose 
of privatisation in the developing countries. 

The newly forged global-local linkages produce a complex form 
of governance. Increasingly globalisation has multiplied the number 
of organizational forms worldwide, and the newly opened spaces 
are being criss-crossed by ever expanding networks of corporations, 
international organizations and non-governmental organizations. To 
complicate the picture, these organizational structures, levels and 
networks, can be seen to be overlapping. For instance, three 
international water agencies, the Global Water Partnership (GWP), 
the World Water Council (WWC), and the World Commission on Water 
(WCW), emerged after the 1992 International Conference on 
Environment and Development (ICWE) in Dublin and the United 
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Nations Conference on Environment and Development (UNCED) in 
Rio de Jenero. All the three agencies include representatives of the 
global water corporations strategically placed at the top levels. For 
example, Rene Coulomb, former director of Suez, was vice president 
of the World Water Council and a member of the steering committee 
of the Global Water Partnership®®. The officials of water giants like 
Suez, Vivendi, are also placed in World Bank, IMF and World Trade 
Organisation (WTO), which are ardent advocates of privatisation of 
water services’. The vice president of World Bank, Ismail Serageldin, 
also chaired the GWP’s steering committee and the WCW. Further, 
the WCW is officially supported by all the major UN agencies. The 
WWC played a key role in organising the Second World Water Forum 
(2000) in The Hague and world water vision report. Both conferences 
include individuals and groups linked to global water corporations 
and they promulgate the privatisation agenda. All these conferences, 
organizations and agencies designated water as a “tradable good” 
and encourage the presence of multinational corporations for its sale. 

The international organizations carefully invoked the principle of 
“sustainability” and fused it with cost recovery. The international 
drinking water decade (1981-1990) was more focused on sustainability 
than delivering water and sanitation services and ended up promoting 
a demand-driven paradigm and strict cost recovery in operation and 
maintenance“. Cost recovery means “water is an economic good” 
and everyone must pay user fees to cover the full cost of the water 
system. Thus it is articulated that the over- exploitation of water can 
be controlled and water conserved for future generations through 
cost recovery mechanisms. The concept of sustainability and cost 
recovery was further reinforced by the Dublin declaration (1992), 
which firmly states that “water is a finite and vulnerable resource 
and an economic good”. The World Bank group’s ‘Programme for 
Water Supply and Sanitation’ outlines efficient sustainable water 
supply and sanitation services for all. At the same time water resource 
management policy paper of World Bank emphasizes that modern 
water resources management should be based on Dublin principles. 

The Millennium Development Goals adopted by the United 
Nations in 2000 (and extended at the Earth Summit in 2002 to include 
sanitation) gives an optimistic picture of halving the number of those 
without water services by 2015. But it strongly proposes the 
engagement of the private sector to achieve this goal A press release 
of the UN states that the private sector is a vital partner in achieving 
the Millennium Development Goals and business interests increasingly 
overlap with development objectives. The tenth International Business 
Forum jointly hosted by ‘InWEnt’ Capacity Building International, 
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the World Bank Institute, Brazil’s “Instituto Ethos’ and the UN Global 
Compact in September 2005 in New York was attended by 
approximately 200 business leaders and entrepreneurs besides 
politicians and civil society representatives from countries around 
the world. Contribution of business to the Millennium Goals and how 
the private sector’s efforts can be enhanced were the themes of the 
discussion. The three-day meeting immediately preceded the United 
Nations’ Millennium+5 Summit (2005)*! which was aimed at ensuring 
global partnership of all non-state actors, especially the private sector. 
The UN General Assembly declared 2005-2015 the International 
Decade for Action on Water for Life, involving “the private sector in 
preparedness and in vulnerability reduction by forming public-private 
partnerships”. The international NGOs also promote a soft image on 
private sector participation. Here the soft image is propagated through 
romanticizing community or private sector participation as more 
‘efficient’, ‘democratic’, ‘sustainable’ and ‘transparent’ than the 
conventional state-centered mode of governance, and often the object 
of intervention is the poor. For example, the international non- 
governmental organisation Water Aid states its goal as “to help poor 
people in developing countries achieve sustainable improvement in 
their domestic water supply, sanitation and hygiene”. But it never 
addresses the question of the role of the state in improving the 
situation, and maintains a strategic silence on private sector 
participation. 

Universality is the central feature of human rights, or to put 
differently, they are universal in content. Universality is grounded in 
liberal political philosophy, and presupposes the individual as the basic 
social unit. Thus the duty of individual claim for water is shifted to 
international organisations and multinational corporations. The other 
side of this argument is that, within the context of globalisation and 
trade liberalisation, the governance of the local becomes beyond the 
control of states. Under pressure from market forces and neo-liberal 
political forces, many states are undergoing transformations towards 
delegitimizing the central state and enhancing ‘choices’ and ‘freedoms’ 
for citizens. The state, which has the authority and responsibilities 
for its citizens, has been forced to widen its horizon to include the 
new actors such as NGOs or multinational corporations for the efficient 
delivery of safe water. The image of the local people has been 
transformed from passive recipients of benefits to active citizens who 
can meet their needs by themselves. State assumes the role of a 
facilitator in the externally funded projects. Here the individual is 
responsible for his own basic water requirements. By bringing concepts 
like cost recovery, efficiency and effective utilisation, business 
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management principles have come to rule the roost in the sphere of 
drinking water supply. Water is conceived as an economic good that 
has to be managed with minimal state intervention. Further, 
international financial institutions assert that resources and 
environments serve economic functions and have positive economic 
value*. According to this view, focus of the development expert is on 
“better”, “more efficient”, and “sustainable” productive relations, and 
natural environment should be treated as labour and capital, which 
can be exchanged and used as a commodity, and the image of the 
local people is that of customers of products. 

The International Financial Institutions and multi-national 
corporations have become the ‘self appointed’ agencies accountable 
for delivering water to the developing countries. Articulating these 
concerns with rights and sustainability offers a suitable platform for 
encouraging people to ‘participate’ in ensuring their human rights 
over basic needs and exclude the space for negotiation between the 
state and its citizens. Then, the question is, what actually qualifies 
water as a human right? Is it the declarations by the international 
organisations or the movement of the people worldwide? The 
Cochabamba protest of Bolivia is a classic example where the private 
water distribution company was closed down after a long blood- 
spattered public protest during 2000. This is the result of the hysterical 
pursuit of neoliberal economic policy since the early 1990s. During 
2000, IMF loan agreements in 12 countries (especially in the African 
countries) included conditions imposing water privatization or full 
cost recovery*’. In Ghana and Dar es Salaam of Tanzania governments 
have been forced to halt privatisation schemes in 2005 due to civil 
society protest. With the privatization of Sheonath River in Chattisgarh 
by Radius Water Limited, the debate on privatization of water has 
become for the first time the focus of the media and civil society in 
India. Buckled under pressure of nationwide protest by the civil society 
groups and the people the agreement was cancelled in 2003. The 
struggle of people against the multinational Coca Cola unit in 
Plachimada of Kerala is the latest in this category. Instead of the human 
rights advocacy led by the international organisations, whose 
credentials are suspect, it is these movements of the people that provide 
us hope and continue to remind us that “water is a human right”. 
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a Hindu rashtra in place of the present state and thinks that Gandhi 
and the reverence in whuch he is still held by the common people of 
India are hurdles to her cause. Overall, she displays a hermeneutics 
of expediency and prejudice, not of truth-seeking or fair play. This 
instrumental approach to Gandhi belies her modern leanings; the 
end is more important than the means: so distorting Gandhi's life, if 
it serves her interests, is acceptable to her. 

Gandhi considered himself a sanatani Hindu and said as much so 
many times. But by jettisoning Gandhi in the name of sanatana 
dharma, the Hindu right is playing into their enemies’ hands. Hard 
secularists and leftists will crow over this book because it will confirm 
their prejudice that Hindus are Gandhi-haters. They will remind us 
that Godse was also a Hindu and in quoting the Gita to justify his 
deeds, he too invoked not just the sanatana parampara, but Gandhi’s 
favourite scripture. That is why today those of us who are not 
ashamed to call ourselves Hindus must once again choose what kind 
of Hindus do we wish to be—Gandhi’s kind or Godse’s? 

Even those who have distaste for current day secularists will be 
uncomfortable with a book like this. Gandhi’s Hinduism was afraid 
neither of Islam nor of Western modernity. His response to these 
challenges came from an unanxious and secure part of the Hindu 
psyche. On deep reflection, one begins to understand why this is so. 
Gandhi derives his strength from a transcendental source, the 
Almighty—suniri maine nirbal ke bal Ram, to quote one of his favourite 
Surdas bhajans. 

Hindutvavadis, on the other hand, believe that we must defend 
ourselves or we will perish. Their Hinduism is therefore anxious and 
insecure, not at all based on any faith on a higher moral order that 
regulates the world and its activities. Krishna enjoins Arjuna to fight 
without desire or hatred, keeping the Divine in his heart and mind. 
Such a fight was Gandhi's. While Gandhi need not be deified or 
considered infallible, his approach to many of the most vexing problems 
of our times deserves to be taken seriously, not dismissed as being 
insincere, tainted, or hypocritical as this book contends. We may even 
go so far as to say that while Gandhi's insistence on both the immediacy 
and the ultimacy of ahimsa was counter-productive in some instances, 
letting lose the dogs of war may not be the answer either. Many kshatriyas 
also perished because of notions of honour that disallowed them to 
retreat and fight another day, until the survivors were forced to realize 
that rigid adherence to a code of honour would not ensure the survival 
of their country or religion. Just becoming more aggressive and war- 
like is therefore no solution to the problems that Hindus face. Somehow, 
this simple fact escapes Rajan. 
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rule would not have ensured that we had learned to govern 
ourselves. Rajan fails to see any of these benefits in the freedom 
movement, which, shockingly, she calls’ “Gandhi and His Freedom 
Struggle,” as if millions of Indians did not voluntarily participate in 
it. She considers Gandhi a despot, who twisted events and tortured 
people for his own ends, which she thinks were ill-defined and 
impractical. 

Ultimately, Rajari’s idea of a Hindu nation is itself untenable. 
Historically, it is a back-projection. There is nothing approximating a 
Hindu nation in our past. Never was the ruling ideology or the 
legitimating principle of the state Hindu religion as such. No doubt, 
there were states whose rulers were Saivite, Vaishnavaite, Jain, Sikh, 
and so on, but this doesn’t mean that the states were Saivite, 
Vaishnavaite, Jain, or Sikh, let alone Hindu in character. The idea of 
a Hindu state is a modern one, drafted by Savarkar, who also gave 
us the concept of Hindutva. Nowhere does Rajan indicate how such 
` a State is to be established. One can only conjecture that this would 
be possible by the victory of Hindus over all other contending groups 
so that the victors could impose their rule over the others. But since 
Hindus are not a homogenous group in the first place, it would require 
tremendous violence to make them one. Even if such an outcome 
were possible, which itself is doubtful, would it be desirable? ‘Would 
a Hindu state be an attractive Proposition? Are Israel or Pakistan 
models that we should emulate? Or is that our plural, diverse and 
largely free society is actually the envy of others? 

To be fair to her, Rajan concedes Gandhi’s genius as a social 
reformer, but wishes that he would have kept out of politics, which 
to her is not for dreamers and mystics, but for practical men. Gandhi 
was, of course, supremely practical; he was not an idle dreamer. But 
Rajan’s politics and pragmatics are different from Gandhi’s, so she 
has no use for them. That Gandhi taught us to be fearless as Nehru 
acknowledged, that he advocated atma bal over bahu bal (soul force 
over brute force) to equip us to fight an enemy vastly more powerful 
than us do not impress Rajan. Rajan also forgets that Gandhi did 
approve of self-defence or even the coercive power of the state in 
some circumstances as when Indian troops were sent to Kashmir to 
combat the invading mercenaries from Pakistan. Instead, she blames 
Gandhi for giving away a third of our territory, taking it for granted 
that a united India would necessarily have been a Hindu India. 

To Rajan, Gandhi and Gandhism are synonymous with weakness. 
She wants Hindus to be strong at all costs. Even if we concede that 
Rajan’s motives are sincere, if chauvinistic, we cannot help thinki 
that she distorts and deliberately misinterprets her subject. She wants 
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behind is dismissed as a “small commune” mostly inhabited by 
foreigners, perhaps confusing it with Auroville. In any case, Rajan 
only deigns a footnote for a summary dismissal of the last forty years 
of Aurobindo’s life (p. 148). 

The only leader who comes in for some praise is, of course, V. D. 
Savarkar, the ideologue of both Hindutva and armed rebellion against 
the British. This should not surprise us at all. Even those who 
murdered Gandhi were, arguably, Savarkarities, even if there was 
no clinching evidence of Savarkar’s own involvement in the 
conspiracy. Rajan is thus rearticulating the older “case” against Gandhi 
such as his assassin, Nathuram Godse, himself tried to make in his 
own justification of his act. Indeed, her book in both its content and 
structure seems to follow rather closely Godse’s arguments as outlined 
in both the short and longer versions of his defence as reported by 
his brother, Gopal Godse. f 

Making Gandhi the scapegoat of all that ails the Hindus is a sign 
of our inability to face facts. That Hindus did not fight as a united 
community against Islamic invaders is well known. Similarly, the 
armed rebellion of 1857 against British rule in which both Hindus 
and Muslims fought side by side against the foreigner also ended in 
failure. The Sikhs and the Nepalis, moreover, fought for the British. 
So, it is not as if armed resistance was never attempted, rather it was 
seen to fail as the revolt of 1857 did. Since there was no clear idea of 
an Indian nation, it was impossible to organize and arm the populace 
which was already fragmented, defeated, disarmed, and dispirited. 
At the end of Bankim’s Anandmath (1882) this realization is. reiterated. 
New means would have to be invented to defeat the British. All 
subsequent attempts by revolutionaries, including the legendry 
Bhagat Singh, also showed little signs of real success. The band led 
by Shyamji Krishnaverma and Sarvarkar which advocated violence 
was hunted out of Britain and its activities thwarted. The group that 


better organized Indian National Army of Subhas Chandra Bose also 
accomplished little, let alone win back India through the force of 
arms. While the contributions of all those brave men and women 
who tried to overthrow colonial rule through violent means must 
not be forgotten or undermined, it is clear that the mainstream political 
action of the country was the Congress-led freedom movement. That 
this movement yielded other benefits than just independence is 
obvious if we compare India’s track record with other former colonies. 
Our freedom struggle taught us how to function as a nation and 
trained us in constitutional means, which has ensured that our 
democracy has still survived. A mere violent overthrow of British 
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credible nor convincing. Like most of the other assertions in the book, 
it is based on assumptions and insinuations, not on any concrete 
evidence. What proof is there that the British actively worked to 
foist Gandhi on the Congress because they found him more suitable 
than Tilak or Aurobindo? Gandhi’s letter to Lord Ampthill does not 
show the kind of obsequious surrender that Rajan attributes to Gandhi 
nor does it indicate an unholy alliance. If Hind Swaraj was some sort 
of sponsored tract to discourage Indian terrorism and extremism by 
substituting these with compliant and collaborative non-violence, then 
why did the British ban the book in India upon its publication? 

Hind Swaraj, on the contrary, is more uncompromising in its 
resistance to British imperialism than an armed struggle might have 
been. It resists not only colonial rule, but the entire modern civilization 
which underwrites it. Rajan, on the other hand, sees Gandhi’s 
satyagraha and ahimsa as capitulation and emasculation. Again, she 
misreads Gandhi who had said that a brave man’s violence in resisting 
evil was preferable to a coward’s non-violence. Rajan has no qualms 
about the use of violence as long as it empowers Hindus. Yet, she is 
totally unable to see how Gandhi's non-violence was also 
empowering and effective. She is also blind to the possibility that 
Gandhi was himself a kshatriya, righteously fighting injustice and 
oppression all his life, only that the weapons that he used were 
different. To brand those you disagree with as traitors or betrayers 
is patently unfair and implies that only one way of resisting evil, 
your own, is right. 

This problem of flattening out truth and reality into a sort of 
intolerant, homogenized, single position itself smacks of the worst 


as most would understand it, becoming, ironically, the mirror image 
of the sort of monotheism that she wishes to oppose. There is a sad 
paradox here: in order to save itself, should sanatana dharma become 
indistinguishable from Abrahamic faiths? If s0, what is being saved. 
in the end? Rajan’s brand of Hinduism bears too uncomfortable a 


element within Hinduism is also, perhaps, the least Hindu to begin 
with. It is more like the Other masquerading as the self. No wonder 
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“English rule” without the English, that is Indians ruling just like the 
English did. A state that works against its people even if it is a national 
and not colonial state is, according to Gandhi, not worth having. It is 
like wanting “the tigér’s nature, but not the tiger.” Indeed, in striking 
contrast to detractors from both the Left and the Right, Gandhi was 
opposed to authoritarian states because to him the state was 
intrinsically coercive and violent. 

That is why Gandhi wishes both to do justice to his opponents 
and to criticize his own countrymen who want merely hanker to rule 
by substituting alien conquerors with themselves without altering 
the nature of power and polity. Thus while Gandhi himself gives the 

ha some credit, Rajan not only does not accord Gandhi the 
same favour, but offers prejudices disguised as research. Incidentally, 
Rajan herself quotes some of the same passage from Hind Swaraj (p. 
_ 66), but treats them as another instance of Gandhi’s partiality to the 
British. If giving your opponent credit is a characteristic of sanatana 
dharma, then Gandhi, is more Hindu than Rajan, though the latter 
claims to denounce the Mahatma on behalf of Hindu society. 

The second reason why this book should be taken seriously is 
that it is, indeed, well-researched, even if it is repetitive. It also 
represents the views of a section of the Hindu right, which is not so 
much a part of the political establishment as of civil society. The 
difference is significant. No mainstream political party, even a radical. 
fringe of it, could declare views such as Rajan’s. It would be 
inexpedient, if not suicidal for any politician. If Mr. Jaswant Singh 
was removed from the BJP for writing a politically incorrect book on 
M. A. Jinnah, the “father” of our neighbouring nation, Pakistan, how 
many heads would roll for a much less charitable view of our own 
“Bapu”? But what civil society says today, some misguided politician 
may actually say tomorrow. For example, Mayavati used to criticize 
Gandhi openly until a few years ago. But what Rajan does is take 
criticism to an entirely different level. The book is a calculated and 
premeditated hatchet job. That is why simply dismissing it with a 
stony silence will not do. It must be engaged with. While it is not 
possible to offer detailed refutations of the author’s claims in a short 
review, what might be more feasible is to convey a flavour of the 
book, analyse its methodology, and offer some responses to its key 
allegations. By doing so, the whole text may be effectively countered. 

Let me start with Rajan’s views on Hind Swaraj (1909), whose 
100t anniversary we are celebrating this year. Rajan contends that 
Hind Swaraj was a sort of sponsored text and that it prepared the 
way for Gandhi’s assumption of the leadership of the Congress, with 
the active support of the colonial authorities. Such a claim is neither 
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As its blurb boldly declares, this book “seeks to demonstrate how 
the Gandhi-led freedom movement had no well-defined political goal” 
and led “inevitably towards vivisection and systematic political 
disempowerment of the Hindus under the Nehru dispensation” (from 
the front flap). Dedicating the book to “all kshatriyas in particular 
and to all Hindus in general,” the author blames Mahatma Gandhi 
not just for diminishing the kshatriya, but, ultimately, also of 
partitioning the country and foisting a secular (anti-Hindu) polity 
upon the majority community. She “de-constructs” Gandhian 
satyagraha as a British-approved tool of contained resistance that 
actually yielded little; she considers the freedom movement led by 
Gandhi through the Congress as being retrograde; she reads Gandhi’s 
return to India and rise to leadership as tantamount to a conspiracy 
hatched in collaboration with British authorities, thus turning the 
“Father of the Nation” into a hypocrite, if not traitor. Finally, in her 
last chapter, she attacks Gandhi as a failed Mahatma, among other 
things, unveiling what to her were his unsuccessful experiments in 
Brahmacharya and his ill-treatment of women. 

How does one read a book like this? However unfair, misguided, 


name it speaks demands that the. purvapaksha, that which we seek to 
refute or disprove, must be given not just its due, but even its best 
expression. In other words, if our case is strong, it will not flinch or 
fear the opponents’ position at its best. Interestingly, in Hind Swaraj, 
a text that the author criticizes at great length, Gandhi does precisely 
so. 

In the opening chapter itself, when the Reader dismisses all 
Englishmen, including those who founded and served the Congress, 
the Editor gently admonishes him, “We who seek justice will have to 
do justice to others.” Here we see an important trait in Gandhi's 
method. He dislikes “English rule,” but bears no enmity to the English 
people. It is also important to remember that he equally objects to 
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Mahatma Gandhi returned to India in 1915 and initiated a 
movement which was to culminate in the liberation of India. As his 
fame spread over other parts of the world he was requested to 
broaden his theatre of activity beyond India. But just as when asked 
to leave South Africa for India he felt that he was doing the best for 
India in South Africa, he would now maintain that the best way of 
serving the world was to accomplish what he had set out to accomplish 
in India. 

If. Mahatma’'Gandhi’s areas of concern may be presented in the 
form of three coneentric circles, then the smallest would represent 
-South Africa, a slightly larger one India, and the largest the world. 
And he seemed to think that he was doing his best for advancing the 
larger circle, while remaining actually active in the smaller one. 
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disobedience until we are sure of peace being retained ... in spite of 
Government provocation.” 
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Biographical Logic of Gandhi’s Life 


. THe THEATRE ON WHICH Mahatma Gandhi's life was acted out 
was India, U.K., South Africa and India again, to reduce his life to 
broad strokes. It is worth noting that in respect to its two main 
theatres—South Africa and India—Mahatma Gandhi had to face 
similar questions: Why South Africa and not India, and why India 
and not the world? 

In both the cases his response seems to have been similar. 

On one of his visits to India from South Africa, Mahatma Gandhi 
met the vegetarian Parsee Pestonji, whom he had befriended in London 
as a student. When Mahatma Gandhi met him he was engaged in 
making his contribution to a higher Gujarati dictionary. When 
Mahatma Gandhi approached him for help on his work in South Africa 
he replied: 


“It is impossible to help you,” he said. “But I tell you I do not like even 
your going to South Africa. Is there lack of work in our own country? 
Look, now, there is not a little to do for our language. I have to find out 
scientific words. But this is only one branch of the work. Think of the 
poverty of the land. Our people in South Africa are no doubt in difficulty, 
but I do not want a man like you to be sacrificed for that work. Let us win 
self-government here, and we shall automatically help our countrymen 
there. I know I cannot prevail upon you, but I will not encourage any one 
of your type to throw in his lot with you. . 


Thus when he was in South Africa, Mahatma Gandhi was convinced 
that that is what he was doing in the best interest of the country, 
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movement till the Congress had acquired a greater or fuller control 
over the forces of violence and enforced greater discipline among 
the millions of its adherents. 

At Gandhi’s insistence, the Ahmedabad Congress had directed 
the volunteers to sign the pledge of non-violence. Gandhi wrote in 
the Young India of 16th February 1922, with much lamentation: 


As it is, the Congress organisation is still imperfect and its instructions 
are still perfunctorily carried out...volunteers are indifferently enrolled. 
They do not conform to all the conditions of their pledge...they join 
volunteer corps well knowing that they are not and do not intend to 
remain non-violent...” 


To Gandhi Chauri Chaura was not an isolated case. It was as he 
pointed out to Jawaharlal Nehru in a letter on the 19th of February 
1922.”The brutal murder of the constables by an infuriated crowd...I 
must tell you that this was the last straw...” Gandhi was conscious of 
the aggravation of violence throughout the country, varying from 
stoning of tram, motor cars in Madras to burning down of a factory 
in Bihar. But he was convinced of the fact that any compromise on 
the question of non-violence would undermine the whole basis of 
his movement. According to him, Chauri Chaura is after all an 
aggravated symptom. It was an index finger, but Gandhi was 
determined to see that “this movement is not a cloak or preparation 
for violence.” 

It is for this that Gandhi called off the movement and urged 
the Congress to follow suit. It was not a question of gaining a 
political advantage or concession, but rather a question of achieving 
success through a remarkable degree of ethical behaviour as he 
had remarked, that the only virtue he claimed were not 
superhuman powers, but of truth and nonviolence and it.is to 
uphold this high moral ground that the movement had achieved 
apart from the nationalistic sentiments it had generated, that 
Gandhi resolved to withdraw the mass based non-cooperation 
movement. It is in this sense of the term, that in spite of it being 
called a defeat, as Lajpat Rai felt, Gandhi’s step was a victory for 
the cause of nonviolence against the cult of violence against which 
he had persistently fought since his natal days. To conclude, in 
the words of Gandhi: 


If we are not to evolve violence out of non violence, it is quite clear that 


we must hastily retrace our steps and re-establish an atmosphere of 
peace, rearrange our programme and not think of starting mass civil 
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mechanism of those in struggle against an organized order. It is with 
this successful use of ‘Ahimsa’ that Gandhi went on to undertake the 
Rowlatt Satyagraha, the Khilafat Movement and subsequently the 
non-cooperation movement. Passive nonviolent resistance was the 
key motto behind this movement. As Gandhi explained, in Young 
India, 9th June 1920: 


India has the choice before her now. If then the Acts of the Punjab 
Government be an insufferable wrong, if the report of Lord Hunter's 
Committee and the two dispatches be a greater wrong by reason of their 
grievous condonation of these acts, it is clear that we must refuse to 

. submit to this official violence...we must refuse to uphold the 
Government by withdrawing cooperation from it. 


Therefore, when with such confidence and indignation against 
the colonial policies, Gandhi launched the movement, the 
justification for its sudden withdrawal, was more due to personal 
hurt and anguish at the masses not realizing the essence of his 
clarion call. He lamented: “I wish I could persuade everybody 
that civil disobedience is the inherent right of a citizen ... Every 
state puts down criminal disobedience by force ... But to put down 
civil disobedience is to attempt to imprison conscience. Civil 
disobedience can only lead to strength and purity... In other words, 
non- cooperation so long as it remains non-violent must be allowed 
to continue without let or hindrance...” Therefore, for Gandhi, 
the Bardoli decision was primarily a moral issue, and regretfully 
stated that he was 


...in the unhappy position of a surgeon proved skill-less to deal with 
an admittedly dangerous case. I must either abdicate or acquire 
greater skill...probably they (the mob of Chauri Chaura) hacked the 
constables-their countrymen and fellow beings — with my name on 
their lips. y 


He would not tolerate or indulge in violence at any cost. 
Gandhi called off Satyagraha against the Rowlatt Bills in April 
1919, after disturbances broke out in Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Amritsar. In November 1921; when Bombay was reeling under 
racial strife during the visit of the Prince of Wales to India, he 
immediately postponed the Civil Disobedience Campaign 
scheduled to begin in Bordoli in the last week of November. It 
was under severe pressure of public opinion that he consented to 
resume the campaign at Bordoli on the condition that peace would 
prevail in the’country. He believed in the deferment of.the 
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If this was an example of his behaviour as a Satyagrahi rooted in 
his belief of ahimsa, many more such examples were to follow. In the 
words of Laughton: 


Throughout the trying procession, his manliness and pluck could not 
have been surpassed, and I can assure Natal that he is a man who must 
be treated as a man. Intimidation is out of the question because, if he 
knew the Town Hall were going to be thrown at him, I believe from what 
I saw, that he would not quail. 


Again, in 1906, when the Transvaal Government decided to enact 
an irksome humiliating and a wholly unnecessary law for the 
registration of the Indian population, Gandhi told a meeting of the 
Indians: “There is only one course open to me, to die but not to 
submit to this law”. The Indians refused to submit to unjust law, but 
at the same time they had vowed to refrain from violence and even 
ill will against those whom they considered their oppressors. In this 
sense Gandhi practised and was able to inculcate the true meaning of 
ahimsa or non-violence in the anti-racist movement in South Africa. 
His impact in South Africa, through his ahimsa and Satyagraha could 
well be felt in the words of General Smuts, who commented as Gandhi 
left for India: “The Saint has left our shores, I sincerely hope for 
ever”. 

In India his actions since his arrival raised controversies. His 
establishment of an ashram at Ahmedabad, and the admission of a 
Dhed (untouchable) family therein brought on his head a storm both 
within as well as outside the ashram. But on this question of fighting 
untouchability, Gandhi was unmoved, to the extent of asking his wife 
to leave him if she did not approve of his actions. The action led to 
widespread protests from different sections of the society, but as the 
collector pointed out: “Mr. Gandhi prefers to have things as they are 
to giving in over, what is to him a vital principle”. Gandhi offered to 
move into the slums to live with untouchables if the merchants and 
industrialists continued to cut off supplies to the Ashram. However 
this contingency did not arise and Gandhi had the satisfaction of 
demonstrating the efficacy of passive resistance in addressing social 
questions. 

In all the three subsequent satyagrahas that Gandhi led, 

Champaran against Indigo planters, Kaira with the peasants and the 
Ahmedabad Satyagraha with the mill workers, Gandhi successfully 
implemented his idea of nonviolent resistance to exploitation and 
injustice. These three satyagrahas had raised Gandhi to national fame 
and his technique of nonviolent non-cooperation as an alternate 
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Understanding his Idea of Ahimsa 


Gandhi evolved his own understanding of ahimsa or non-violence 
as a means to build up and generate a movement against 
oppression. From this belief was evolved his idea of Satyagraha, 
which he argued was ‘much more than mere passive resistance’. 
According to him his concept of ahimsa was in the negative sense 
- non injury to any living being. In the positive sense of the term, 
it meant “the largest love” and “the greatest charity”. In this sense 
of the term ahimsa meant supreme courage, where there was 
absolute “truth and fearlessness”. Gandhi distinguished between 
four fields of practical ahimsa. First of all, there is non-violence in 
its operation against constituted authority. Secondly, there is 
exercise of nonviolence in internal disturbances such as riots. 
Thirdly, there is the use of nonviolence against external invasion. - 
The fourth and best field for ahimsa is the family field, in a wider 
sense than the ordinary. He believed that “more and more people 
must be prepared to accept the absolute moral value of ahimsa, 
not as an elusive ideal or a pious hope but as a widely relevant 
principle of social and political action.” It would thus become 
accepted “as policy that was to be followed almost as religion, 
therefore, transforming the concept to a creed”. 


Suspension of Non-Cooperation — A Natural Outburst 


C. D. S. Devanesan in his book the Making of the Mahatma quoted an 
incident, which throws light on Gandhi’s practice of non-violence in 
South Africa. Gandhi faced a hostile crowd of white youngsters at 
Durban, yet he continued to move unperturbed. As laughter, his 
friend remarked, “Gandhi could have had himself rowed back to the 
Courland, but he decided to land in spite of the hostile attitude of the 
people waiting to receive him”. Devanesan says: 


-the mob following them increased with every step Gandhi and Laughton 
took... The mob now became violent. Gandhi kept walking, his ears filled 
with jeers and catcalls and his clothes be spattered with the mud, stale 
fish and rotten eggs thrown at him. A man snatched off his turban, 
another hit him with a riding whip. A burly fellow shouting, “are you 
the man who wrote to the Press?” kicked him from behind. Shoved to, 
one side of the street, Gandhi held on desperately to the railings of a 
house. He was bleeding and out of breadth as the crowd continued to 
batter him. 
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from an extract taken from C. F. Andrews’ the New Republic of April 
3rd 1939, where he had stated: 


The lower classes in the towns have been seriously affected by the non- 
cooperation movement...the Government of India are prepared for 
disorder of a more formidable nature than has in the past occurred, and 
do not seek to minimise in any way the fact that great anxiety is caused 
by the situation. 


There could also be no denial that the movement had generated 
an unprecedented euphoria, even among the lowest in the socio- 
economic ladder. Shahid Amin has clearly showed the peasant 
perception and participation in this movement, and described the 
several cases violent police-peasant confrontations. But of cardinal 
importance here is the fact that there was the perceptive gulf between 
the leaders and the led, authorized statements and popular 
understandings. The ideas which led to the incident were not only at 
a variance with the local Congress-Khilafat leadership but in fact 
clashed with the basic tenets of Gandhism itself. What Amin argued 
as the paradox behind the incident could, in fact, be argued as the 
rationale behind the Bardoli decision. 

It seems, therefore, that the arguments raised by the Gandhians 
in support of the calling off of the movement seem questionable and 
which could be contradicted. The understanding of Chauri Chaura 
and the withdrawal of the movement should inevitably be based on 
understanding of the Gandhian perspective of movements as well as 
of his concept of Ahimsa or non-violence as also that of Satyagraha, 
which Gandhi said was much more than passive resistance, which he 
found was “too narrowly construed.” The fundamental question is 
how far the movement dictated and designed by Gandhi was going 
according to his plans and how far it was possible for him to continue 
with the movement, in the character that it was assuming. As Gandhi 
said: “I would suffer every humiliation, every torture, absolute 
ostracism and death itself to prevent the movement from becoming 
violent.” 

Gandhi’s decision was a ‘passionate reiteration’ of his faith in 
ahimsa or non-violence as also his conviction in the superiority of his 
kind of movement i.e. Satyagraha: 


... suppose the non-violent disobedience of Bardoli was permitted by 
God to succeed, the India Government had abdicated in favour of the 
victors of Bardoli, who would control the unruly element ...? 

Gandhi had always argued for a controlled and disciplined mass 
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Gandhi, and by the Ahmedabad Session of the Congress in December 
1921 had appointed him as “the sole Executive Authority of the 
Congress.” In November 1919, Gandhi was elected president of the 
Khilafat Conference. In this sense, Gandhi was indeed very much 
successful in organizing a national front, against British imperiali 
But his decision to call off the movement, at what seemed to be a 
critical juncture, when the whole country was aroused to be like a 
powder magazine, waiting for the Gandhian matchstick, had been 
much criticized by his contemporaries in the Congress and others. 

On 16th February, C. Rajagopalachari confided in his jail diary, “I 
fully realize the gravity of the offence ... But in spite of my tenderest 
and most complete attachment to my master and the ideal he stands 
for, I fail to see why there should be a call for stopping our struggle.. I 
fail to see from here...the logicality of the grave step taken.” Lajpat 
Rai from Lahore jail wrote: “Leaders of political campaigns for 
freedom cannot afford to wear their hearts on their sleeves.” The 
famed communist leader M. N. Roy found in it a weakening of the 
leadership rather than of the masses. Netaji Bose called it ‘a national 
calamity’. Bose, in his The Indian Struggle, wrote: 


To sound the order of retreat just when public enthusiasm was reaching 
the boiling point was nothing short of a national calamity. The Principal 
lieutenants of the Mahatma...shared the popular resentment. I was with 
the Deshbandhu at the time, and I could see that he was beside himself 
with anger and sorrow. 


Even Jawaharlal Nehru in his Autobiography admitted that the 
decision, . 


Brought about a certain Demoralization. It is possible that this sudden 
boiling up of a great movement contributed to a magic development in 
the country. The drift to sporadic and futile violence in the political 
struggle was stopped but the suppressed violence had to find a way 
out, and in the following years this perhaps aggravated the communal 
trouble. 


R. P. Dutt countered both the official Congress arguments in 
favour of calling off the movement, i.e., firstly the movement turning 
violent and secondly it having passed its peak was weakening. Dutt 
in his India Today, argued that though it was correct, that, in Nehru’s 
words, ‘our movement in spite of its apparent power and widespread 
enthusiasm, was going to pieces, ie., turning from being pacifist to 
violent, this “advance was inherent in the advance of the movement.” 
To prove the second point contrary to facts, Dutt cited Lord Lloyd, 
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consists in ever fighting with the inner evils of our soul. Gandhi 
himself opted the path of service for attaining moksha or self- 
realisation. It shows that in the Gandhian scheme of thought and 
action, spirituality, like science, has a great social relevance. He purged 
science from its immorality, and spirituality from superstition and 
inaction. 
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Chauri Chaura: Violence vs 
Gandhian Non-Violence 


The Critiques of the Decision 


“Tr THE THING HAD NOT been suspended we would have been 
leading not a non-violent but essentially a violent struggle. The cause 
will prosper by this retreat ... we have come back to our moorings.” 

This was the assurance Gandhi had given to Nehru when the 
latter had expressed his “amazement and consternation” at Gandhi's 
decision to rescind his non-cooperation movement at the wake of 
the Chauri Chaura incident. The burning down of the police ‘chauki’ 
and the killing of the policemen on that fateful day of 5th February 
1922 had not only catapulted that sleepy village to national fame but 
also transformed the entire flow of the nationalist tide, at least for 
some time. This decision to call off the movement was, as it seemed, 
an impulsive and irresponsible act by Gandhi. After the authorization 
that Gandhi had received from all quarters i.e., both the Congress 
and the Khilafat, the sudden withdrawal was viewed as a great 
setback. The Congress had wholeheartedly decided to support 
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himself dispassionately. A true spiritual seeker remains satisfied with 
the self. . 


The man who lives in the self, makes himself satisfied with the self. The 
man, who lives in the self, makes himself, slave of the self. He carries 
out the orders of the self and, therefore, has his happiness in the self 
and lives contented in it. 


Mahatma Gandhi presented the concept of sarvodaya to 
overcome greed, a byproduct of machinery. In fact the ultimate 
aim of Gandhian philosophy is to achieve Sarvodaya (welfare of 
all). As a practical idealist of the Sarvodaya philosophy, Gandhi 
was also the worshipper of all the three aspects of reality, that is, 
Satyam (truth) Shivam (well-being) and Sundaram (beautiful). 
Gandhi observed that in hand-made objects a person transfers his 
character to the objects. As opposed to this, the machine is a dead 


- hand, its work expresses death. When we live surrounded by its 


work we live in a dead world. 

Science deals with matter and body and spirituality with soul 
and consciousness. The former seeks the laws of external truth and 
the latter the laws of inner truth. The whole of the truth must combine 
both and will be a harmonious blending of science and spirituality 


.for the sake of human society. No doubt scientific progress is a must, 


but the real progress lies in its equation with spirituality and society. 
To Acharya Vinoba Bhave, science is equal to spirituality; both should 
carry the same meaning. One is more concerned with the outer aspect 
of the world and the other with the inner aspect, and both combined 
give us the whole in ourselves. So, science and spirituality should 
come together, and that is the only way to liberate not only India but 
the whole world, and there can be kingdom of heaven on this earth; 
otherwise, if science goes with violence, both would destroy the whole 
world. 

Itneeds no reiteration that humanity has already suffered from 
the path taken by modern civilisation and, therefore, lost its 
credibility. The future of humanity is at stake and it is highly 
imperative to alter the modern civilisation to make it a more 
democratic, humane and sustainable world. Only in such a situation 
would the Gandhian vision of science and spirituality give us a 
ray of hope. 

It must be noted that in Gandhian ‘philosophy self-realisation is 
not achieved only by pondering over the soul, it is also possible by 
service. In Gandhian philosophy spirituality is not an‘idle entity to 
be attained in a passive state of mediation; instead it is dynamic and 
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If the craze for the machinery method continues, it is highly likely that 
a time will come when we shall be so incapacitated and weak that we 
shall begin to curse ourselves for having forgotten the use of the living 
machines given to us by God. 


Yes, it is true that Gandhian philosophy claims that we cannot 
obstruct the progress of science of all. But we must achieve it in 
harmony between the inside and outside. The essence of Gandhi's 
saying is that there is the need for integration of science and spirituality. 
Men need desperately both science and spirituality. So if we want 
science to progress further, it must have a guide, which is what 
spirituality does. The progress of science and technology and its use 
for human welfare willbe in jeopardy unless there is a strengthening 
of the human spirit — moral advancement of men. Gandhi's concept of 
spirituality has a similar connotation. For Gandhi, spirituality is not a 
matter of knowing scriptures and engaging in philosophical debates. 
It is matter of heart-culture of immeasurable strength. Gandhi 
remarks: 


We often prate above spirituality as if it has nothing to do with the 
ordinary affairs of life and has been reserved for anchorites lost in the 
Himalayan cave. Spirituality that has no beaming on and produce no 
effect on everything life is an airy nothing. 


Spirituality is not something inert to attained in a passive state of 
mediation. It is dynamic and consists in ever fighting with the inner 
evils of our soul. Gandhi remarked: 


Yours should not merely be a passive spirituality that spends itself in 
idle mediation but it should be an active thing which will carry war 
into the enemy’s camp. The enemy’s camp is, first of all, ourselves, and 
one must continue to turn the searchlights inwards. 


In fact spirituality, according to Gandhi, is the knowledge of 
the spirit and self: Spirit is that moral being which informs the human 
body and which is imperishable. Accordingly, “The spiritual progress 
is that which promotes the realisation of the imperishable essence. 
And to develop the spirit is to build character and to enable one to 
work towards a knowledge of God and self-realisation. Gandhi 
believed that there is spiritual sense which gives us the knowledge 
of spirituality. But the sense is awakened through the constant 
practices of moral conduct. He said: “Spirituality is the highest 
knowledge - the knowledge of the self which ‘enables a man to know 
himself’”. 

And to know himself, man must come out of his shell and view 
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conclusions. On the other hand he measures his progress off and on and : 
declares emphatically that the result of ‘X’ can be ‘Y’. 


It is only in this framework this article attempts to evaluate 
the whole of Gandhi's life as the life of a scientist. Further, he had 
no grudge with the fundamental research in science, rather would 
like to pay his humble tribute to the spirit of research that fires 
modern scientists. He admired the zeal, industry and sacrifice that 
had animated the modern scientists in the pursuit after truth. 
Replying to a question whether he was against all machinery, 
Gandhi said: 


How can I be when I know that even this body is a most delicate 
piece of machinery? The spinning wheel is a machine; a little 
toothpick is a machine. What I object to is the craze for machinery, 
not machinery as such. The craze is for what they call labour saving 
machinery. Men go on saving labour till thousands are without work 
and thrown on the open streets to die of starvation. I want to save 
time and labour not for a fraction of mankind but for all. I want the 
concentration of wealth, not in the hands of a few, but in the hands 
of all. Today machinery merely helps a few to ride on the back of 
millions. The impetus this constitution of things I am fighting with 
all my might.... The supreme consideration is man. The machine 
should not tend to atrophy the limbs of man. 


The above quotation brings to the fore the fact that Gandhi's 
complaint against science is on moral ground - that the scientist of 
the west takes no note of God’s lower creation, that he has chiefly 
concerned himself with the exploration of law, and methods conducive 
to merely material advancement of his clientele, that the scientist is 
“destroying the soul instead of uplifting it and panders to our basest 
passions, that the scientific truth and discoveries are the instruments 
of greed”. 

Gandhi had discarded both industrialisation and western way 
of life as diabolic. He sought to put man at the centre of machine 
rather than turn him a slave to it. His support was for science, and 
if it was beneficial to man such a kind of science will not be 
antagonistic to spirituality, but a good help to it. Gandhi maintained 
that machines must not be allowed to displace the necessary human 
labour. Machines which promote and sustain the quality of human 
work without damaging the capacity of body were acceptable to 
Gandhi. 

Gandhi was not in favour of machinery paralysing man’s limits 
and make a slave of him. He used to say: 
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Gandhi of the eccentrics and the fourth is the Gandhi who is basically 
not read, but only heard of. The fourth Gandhi is closest of Nandy’s 
idea of Gandhism. 


I like the idea of a Gandhi who is not read but heard of, almost as a 
rumour, in the sense that he becomes a symbol of forces that are larger 
than him. This Gandhi survives in odd places, in people like the Dalai 
Lama or Aung San Suu Kyi or Nelson Mandela, or even survives in 
movements, of various kinds to the utter discomfiture and chagrin of the 
Indian elite. 


Bhikhu Parekh has devoted considerable attention capturing the 
main aspects of Gandhi’s thought 


political power was a necessary product of modern civilisation..... 
Thanks to his passionate commitment to a non-violent vision of 
human life, Gandhi challenged conventional wisdom, broke through 
traditional categories of thought, stretched the boundaries of 
imagination in all areas of life, and opened up new philosophical 
and practical possibilities. 


The above account provides a broad overview of Gandhi’s 
thought. The present day human civilization is confronting challenges 
not only from nature but also from culture because there are loopholes 
in the equation of science, society and spirituality. Apparently, it seems 
that Gandhi was opposed to science and scientific discoveries. But 
the fact is Gandhi was not anti-science as long as it served the common 
man to reduce drudgery rather than displace him from his means of 
livelihood, nor is science anti-Gandhi, as argued by Alwyn Toffler, 
the futuristic thinker, in his book The Third Wave. 

Gandhi had very deep rooted appreciation for science. He wrote: 


I am not opposed to the progress of science as such. On the contrary, the 
scientific spirit of the West commands my admiration. 3 


But here a question naturally crops up. What did Gandhi mean 
by “the scientific spirit? Here is a passage from The Diary of Mahadev 
Desai which is worth noting: . 

A scientific experimenter has profound confidence in himself and is 


therefore, never down hearted. At the same time, he is so humble that he 
is never satisfied with his own work, and is not guilty of drawing hasty 
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considered delicate. Her mild behaviour and nature are seen as a 
sign of weakness and vulnerability. We still have miles to go to achieve 
our cherished. goal to empower women. 
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Science and Spirituality: 
A Gandhian View 


Great LEADERS HAVE ALWAYS outlasted their times and 
space and left a permanent imprint on the national psyche or that 
of the human race to which the people keep going back in hours of 
crisis. Their wisdom is for all times and all seasons. This is true as 
much of Abraham Lincoln in America or of Marx and Lenin or 
Tolstoy in Russia or of British liberal or Fabian socialists like 
Harold Laski, or the French revolutionary Voltaire or Mahatma 
Gandhi in India. Mahatma Gandhi was a great statesman, thinker, 
humanist and an apostle of peace of the last century. He still inspires 
us at the beginning of the new millennium. These make him unique 
among world leaders. : 

It is really: difficult to pinpoint Gandhi’s contributions as a social 
and political thinker. The student of political theory and social 
Philosophy can not help feeling that in Gandhi's writings there is an 
absence of large-scale theoretical generalizations. But Gandhism is 
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the thought of assaults. Parents and husbands should instruct women 
in the art of becoming fearless. It can best-be learnt from a living 
faith in God. Though he is invisible, God is one’s unfailing protector. 
He who has this faith is the most fearless of all. A non-violent man 
will and should die without retaliation, anger or malice, in self-defence 
or in defending the honour of his women folk. This is the highest 
form of bravery. 

Despite sixty two years of independence atrocities on women 
continue unabated. According to a recent study seventy percent of 
the rape victims disappear from their homes. They leave due to the 
scornful attitude of their parents and relatives, and threat and 
continued harassment from the offenders. The offender is mostly a 
known person and only four percent of the offenders are convicted. 
The news papers are full of reports of crime against women and 
dowry deaths. 

The greatest tragedy is that even after six decades of our 
development work we have not been able to clothe our women. This 
problem was brought to our notice in 1917 by Mahatma Gandhi. He 
said: “I happened to visit a village in the Champaran district of Bihar. 
I found some of the women dressed very dirtily. So I told my wife to 
ask them why they did not wash their clothes. She spoke to them. 
One of women took her into her hut and said, “look now there is no 
box or cupboard here containing other clothes. The sari I am wearing 
is the only one I have. How am I to wash it? Tell Mahatmaji to get.me 
another sari, and I shall then promise to bathe and put clean clothes 
everyday.” This is no exception, but a typical one to be found in 
many Indian villages. 

Nalini Singh’s Interview (“Encounter”, July 16, The Times of India 
2008) on the pathetic state of women in Bihar is shocking. It is perhaps 
heart rending to learn that the mother-in-law and daughter-in-law 
in a household wear the same saree without petticoat and choli 
(blouse) by taking turns. Something needs to be done on a war 
footing. 

It is a “wake up call” for women activists. Empowerment without 
sharing is not possible. Sharing requires sacrifice. In short, this is the 
Gandhian formula (sharing and sacrifice). Nobody has done as much as 
Gandhi to bring out masees of illiterate women from the four walls of 
their houses. A few talented women were spotted by him who worked 
shoulder to shoulder with him. Like Midas touch, anybody whom he 
touched became vibrant and active soldier and not a lifeless idol of 

1d. 
i Despite the fight for gender equality there has not been 
perceptible change in the perception about women. A woman is still 
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But to the impartial outsider, the legal and customary status of women 
was bad enough, demanding equal treatment to women. Social reform 
would remain incomplete unless the womenfolk’s position was 
uplifted morally, socially, politically, culturally and educationally. 
Suppression of women is, in the eyes of Gandhi, brutal and degrading. 
But for this the fault is equally of woman. She must cease to consider 
herself as the object of man’s lust. The remedy is more in her hands 
than man’s. She must refuse to adorn herself for men, including her 
husband, if she desires to be an equal partner with man. Gandhi 
does not imagine even Sita wasting a single moment on pleasing Rama 
by physical charms. 

According to Gandhi, to call women the weaker sex is a libel; 
it is men’s injustice to women. If by strength is meant brute 
strength, then, indeed, woman is less brutish than man. If by 
strength is meant moral power, then woman is immeasurably man’s 
superior. She has greater intuition, is more self-sacrificing, has 
greater powers of endurance and greater courage. If non-violence 
is the law of our being, the future is with women, according to 
Gandhi. 

Gandhi considers women to be companion of men gifted with 
equal mental capacities. She has the right to participate in very minute 
detail in the activities of man and she has an equal right of freedom 
and liberty with him. She is entitled to a supreme place in her own 
sphere of activity as man is in his. Gandhi considers it unjust for even 
worthless men to enjoy superiority over women, which they do not 
deserve and ought not have. Many of our movements stop half way 
because of the condition of our women. 

Gandhi is opposed to man regarding woman as his tool. It is a 
misfortune that she has learnt to be man’s tool. He would like to 
teach woman the art of saying ‘no’ even to her husband, to teach her 
that it is no part of her duty to become a mere tool or a doll in her 
husband’s hands. She has rights as well as duties. : 

Women can protect themselves and their rights only when they 
muster the energy within them and cease to surrender to the lusts of 
men. It is physically impossible to violate a woman against her will. 
The outrage takes place only when she fears or does not realise her 
might; her purity will give her the strength to die before he succeeds 
in violating her. It is Gandhi’s firm conviction that a fearless woman 
who knows that her purity is her best shield can never be dishonoured. 
However beastly the man, he will bow in shame before the flame of 
her dazzling purity. 

Gandhi asks women to cultivate this courage. They will become 
wholly fearless if they can and cease to tremble as they do today at 
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that even God’s patience can be exhausted, and He will so longer 
be patient towards this atrocity that man has been doing to man 
in Hindu India.” 

Gandhi stood for the uplift of women. It was shocking that 

en had not felt the call to see that women had become the 
equal partners in the fight for swaraj. They had not realised that 
women had to be the true helpmate of men in the mission of service. 

Gandhi had advocated three distinct levels of women’s 
participation in the national movement: 

First, Women who had familial responsibilities such as care of 
children and the aged were to fulfill only their primary duties, which 
were not to be given up for the sake of the national movement. 

Second, a group included women from whom he expected a 
sacrifice of the pleasure of house keeping and child caring. If already 
married these women were expected to remain celibate for the sake 
of the nation. He advised Vijay Lakshmi Pandit and her husband, to 
practice celibacy after having blessed the marriage. 

Third, full-time workers were expected to stay single and dedicate 
themselves entirely to the struggle for independence. 

Woman had been suppressed under weight of custom and law 
for which she had no hand. In a life based on non-violence, woman 
has as much right to shape her own destiny as man has to shape his. 
But as every right in a non-violent society proceeded from the previous 
performance of a duty, it followed that the rules of social conduct 
had to be framed by mutual cooperation and consultation. They could 
never be imposed from outside. Men had not realized this truth in 
fullness in their behaviour towards women. They had considered 
themselves to be masters of women instead of considering them as 
their friends and co-workers. It was the responsibility and honour 
of congressmen to give the women of India a helping hand and to 
free themselves from being regarded as slaves of men. This revolution, 
Gandhi asserted, was easy if there was strong commitment. He 
wanted the congressmen to come forward and begin the process in 
their own homes. Wives should not be dolls and objects of indulgence, 
but should be treated as honoured comrades in a common effort. To 
this end these who had not received a liberal education had to receive 
such instruction as was possible from their husbands. The same 
observation applied, with the necessary changes, to mothers and 
daughters. 

It is hardly necessary to contend that Mahatma Gandhi had taken 
up the cause of the helpless state of India’s women. He was quite 
conscious of the fact that, in the villages, generally, women held their 
own with their men folk and in some respects they even ruled them. 
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identity and freedom are addressed, all discussions regarding 
empowerment become redundant. The concept of identity is crucial 
as it provides a locus for freedom and fulfils a precondition of 
empowerment. The feminist discourse, in general, has to take up the 
question of identity. Moreover, when one deals with a localized 
feminist discourse, culture- specific identities become relevant. The 
feminist discourse in India could be seen as a localized discourse. 

The question of freedom or empowerment can be significantly 
discussed in the anthropocentric world. Freedom to know isa 
basic postulate of the socio-cultural world. Freedom is usually 
understood as freedom from exploitation, injustice and other evils. 
Sometimes it also signifies capacity to do something to take 
independent decisions. The feminist theories have concentrated 
on these two senses of freedom and have related the issue of 
freedom to the notion of gendered identity. Hence, the issue of 
empowerment is an active; multidimensional process which enables 
women to realize their full identity and powers in all spheres of 
life. Power is neither a commodity to be transacted nor can it be 
given away as alms. Power has to be acquired and it needs to be 
exercised. 

In my opinion, participation. of women.in policy and decision 
making processes at domestic and public levels are the most important 
indicator of women empowerment. 

In brief, empowering women Socio-economically through 
increased awareness of their rights and duties ‘as well ‘as‘access to 
resources is a decisive step towards greater security for them. Gandhi 
asserted: “Ganges of rights flow from the Himalaya of duties.” 

This short paper aims at presenting the multi-dimensional aspects 
of Gandhi’s ideas on women empowerment. 

Gandhi was not only a great political leader, but also a 
passionate lover of humanity. An implacable enemy of all injustice 
and inequalities, he was a friend of the lowly and the 
downtrodden. Harijans, women and the poor commanded his 
most tender attention. He had almost an instinctive understanding 
of women and their problems and had a deep abiding sympathy 
for them. Gandhi was also a champion of the cause of women’s 
uplift. During his stay in Madras in December 1933 Gandhi 
addressed six meetings and to the women he said: “I have come 
here to request you to do one thing. Forget altogether that some 
are high and some are low. Forget altogether that some are 
touchables and some are untouchables. ... This untouchability is the 
greatest blot on Hinduism, and I have not hesitated to say that if 
untouchability lives, Hinduism dies. I have no hesitation in saying 
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the revolutionaries like Netaji Subhash Bose, Bhagat Singh and others. 
Thus, Narayan foregrounds the desirability of a constructive dialogue 
between the two seemingly oppositional positions. And Narayan does 
not forget to tell the readers that the post-independence India is no 
longer the India of Gandhi’s dreams, which may be read as the 
mohabhanga or disillusionment of the people with the ruling elite 
who often invoke Gandhi while addressing the idea of India. What 
I am trying to say is that both Raja Rao and R.K. Narayan ran the risk 
of “deifying” or “glorifying” Gandhi in their overtly Gandhi-centric 
narratives of Kanthapura and Waiting for the Mahatma , but they pass 
muster as good story-tellers as they show how their characters , like 
the people of India, re-construct their many Gandhis for their 
inspiration and empowerment , and also, how they defy Gandhi 
and even move away from him. 

One would do well to critically examine the trajectories of 
national iconography which continues to re-produce national icons- 
from Mahatma Gandhi, Baba Saheb Ambedkar , Sri Aurobindo, 
Subhash Bose, Bhagat Singh , to Tagore ,Nehru and several others. 
Otherwise there is little to choose between Tweedledee and 
Tweedledum or, say , between “deifying” and “defying” the national 
icons!! 
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Identity, Freedom and. 
Empowerment of Women: 
Gandhi's Views 


THE ISSUE OF EMPOWERMENT of women, which is a central 
concern for feminism, is conceptually interconnected with the 
questions of identity and freedom. Unless and until the problem of 
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and even misreadings. 

Will it do any good if Bhagat Singh, who is alive in the 
consciousness of people, locally as well as nationally, attains the 
statuesque status of a dull and uninspiring, official Gandhi as a - 
national icon- who is neither read nor understood? Let there be a 
celebratory “manyness” about our national icons- let their moments 
of weakness and fallibility be also accepted and understood in the 
total context of their significance. The Mumbai-terror attack (26/11) 
has surely, once again, reminded the Indians that there are thousands 
of them who are as much worthy of being “national icons” as those 
who have already been canonized in official history. The danger is 
that if we do not encourage a spirit of critical thinking about history 
and national iconography by way of extending and challenging the 
existing frontiers of knowledge, we will end up in a blind alley of 
insular scholarship and allow our people to be the prisoners of the 
thetoric of “greatness” so often invoked by our opportunist and 
corrupt politicians. 

As a student of literature, I am moved by the manner in which 
our two novelists, namely, Raja Rao (in Kanthapura) and R.K. N arayan 
(in Waiting for the Mahatma) reconstruct Gandhi differently as the 
national icon of India’s freedom struggle against the British colonial 
rule. Though almost absent as a character in Kanthapura, different 
versions of Gandhi inspire and influence different characters belonging 
to different sections of society. Murthy, the protagonist, Bhatta, the 
corrupt Brahmin, Gowda, Ratna, Achakka, and a host of other women 
appropriate Gandhi differently . At the end of the novel, Murthy 
and other boys seem to lose their faith in the Gandhian satyagraha 
and move towards the so-called socialist position in face of terrible 
violence unleashed by colonial authorities; whereas women of the 
village of Kanthapura continue to have faith in the non-violent 
Gandhian mode of cultural and political action/ resistance. Raja Rao 
Tepresents many versions of Gandhi- the mythical Gandhi, the political 
Gandhi, the reformer Gandhi and the popular Gandhi in the narrative 
of Kanthapura. The ending of Kanthapura signifies the shifts and 
alternatives available to people in the freedom struggle. R. K. 
Narayan’s Waiting for the Mahatma represents how people who were 
supposed to be Gandhi’s followers used Gandhian discourse of 
satya, ahimsa and satyagraha, for their own ends . Moreover, through 
the portrayal of Sriram’s rite de passage, Narayan also shows that 
there were alternatives to Gandhian worldview. Thus, the non-violent 
school of nationalism, epitomized by “Mahatma” Gandhi was not 
the only choice before the Indians- they also believed and participated 
in the equally appealing school of violent nationalism symbolized by 
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in north India, is often shocked to find that most of her/his students 
have no idea of the valuable contributions of many important , past 
or present, leaders/ writers/ thinkers belonging to southern, eastern 
or western parts of India! 

The problem , however, arises when those who are engaged 
as sincere researchers or thinkers critically examine the national 
iconography of mass leaders against the backdrop of their differing 
“points of view”, end up with the unraveling of different, 
heterogeneous versions of truth which may not tally with the 
“homogenized” official images of the national icons. For example, 
one may easily notice the presence of many images of Gandhi - 
the father of the nation, the political leader, the saint, the 
satyagrahi, the reformer, the faddist, the egotist, the feminist/ 
the anti-feminist, the environmentalist, the Bollywood-poster-boy, 
and so on and so forth. The beauty and power of a democratic, 
civilized society lies in its acceptance of this heterogeneity or 
anekantvada of truth, even if it implies the discovery of the 
glorious and the vain-glorious , the extraordinary and the mundane 
related to the life and ideas of our national icons. Thus , the 
different conflicting versions of either Gandhi or Bhagat Singh, 
mediated through different perspectives, have their significance 
in public/academic spaces. Why should there be any irritable 
reaching after the “true” Gandhi or Bhagat Singh? And even more 
irritable is the increasing tendency among the modern university- 
based academics and demagogues alike to prove that only their 
version of Gandhi or Bhagat Singh is truth. All histories/ national 
iconographies are, in this way, provisional — if written /read 
through the co-ordinates of caste, class, gender, race and 
environment. 

Is it , after all, possible to reach the final truth through the 
ever-unfinished tools of language and logic? Moreover, in the 
carnivalesque conversations/ dialogues between academics, critics, 
and thinkers on the constructions of our national icons, there may 
be a healthy intertextuality and respect for their different positions 
- for example, a (Bhagat) Singh’s version of Gandhi or Gandhism 
should happily co-exist with Gandhi’s or Gandhian Bhagat Singh. 
Or the Gandhi of Ambedkar/ites need to be in engagement with 
the Ambedkar of Gandhi-/ites. Truth has infinite loci and no 
particular version can claim to be the whole truth about a person 
or event. If these constructive and desirable “differences” are not 
celebrated or tolerated in a civilized society, it runs the danger of 
becoming a closed or totalitarian society. In other words, all 
national icons are, in a sense, open.texts, for readings, re-readings 
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which is justifiable in the context of integrating and welding the 
fragments into a cultural/political organism called the nation. Any 
deviation from these politically correct positions is construed as the 
act of “slighting” the national icons (as Chaman Lal suggests). And 
lack or loss of “objectivity” is the fait accompli of any genuine attempt 
to re-read / reconstruct a national icon. The greatness and infallibility 
of the national icons, be it Gandhi, Ambedkar or Bhagat Singh are a 
given- only to be worshipped and used for conversion. Moreover, 
when these icons are re-processed and disseminated through inflexible 
ideological grids - left, right or centre, they only promote 
“deification” of a different kind. 

ı But these national heroes and heroines are not only the object of 
worship but also the object of study in the discourses of social sciences 
and humanities. When different researchers and scholars closely 
scrutinize these “icons”, they sometimes discover not only new 
insights/information affirming their “greatness”, but also the errors 
committed by these national icons like ordinary mortals at different 
moments in their eventful careers. This also results into the re- 
visioning of history and culture from different positions and at 
different times- which is a sign of health and growth in a civilized 
society. Suffice to say, the simultaneous and symbiotic presence of 
many versions of truth, marked by difference, does not always result 
into over/under — valuation of a particular national icon at the cost 
of another and the fixing of a national canon of icons for ever!. 
Moreover, the critical and democratic health of any society or 
institution is often judged by the extent to which it promotes 
deference to difference and dissent against the given truths. 

It is precisely here that the problem begins when one studies the 
national iconography of either Gandhi or Bhagat Singh or of any 
other national leader. Incidentally, both Gandhi and Bhagat Singh 
are a part of popular folklore and memory - thanks to the production 
and proliferation of their images through the knowledge and culture 
industries. Moreover, to approve, a la Chaman Lal, of the 
hierarchisation of our national icons like Gandhi, Tagore, Subhash 
Bose, Bhagat Singh, Ambedkar and others on the basis of some 
samples and surveys conducted by some magazines or TV channels, 
and to disapprove the dissent against the deification of national icons, 
is to be selectively amnesiac and academically naïve. To a discerning 
critic and academic, it is important to remember that both terms “ 
the national” and “the icon” are constructions that sometimes 
foreground self conscious forgetting and erasing of many local 
histories, languages and myths. To cite a concrete example, a teacher 
of Humanities and Social Sciences, situated ina college/university 
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in the domains of “high academics”, there is an unmistakably joyous 
celebration of social, cultural, religious and ethnic plurality in the 
“loka or the little traditions” of the people of India. To illustrate this 
point, one may notice how a recent popular bollywood flick like 
“Lage Raho Munna Bhai” succeeded in impacting people’s minds and 
hearts - inspiring them to have “their own” Gandhi (who is friendly 
enough to have a quarrel with!!) through its (comic) representations 
of “versions” and “subversions” of Gandhi/giri. There is no attempt 
in this film to re-create a Gandhi who is taller than other national 
icons or to institutionalize his message as dogma or gospel truth. 
In order to perspectivise and problematise the politics of national 
iconography, I wish to refer here to one such recent example of how 
a national icon like Shaheed Bhagat Singh (whose contribution to the 
cause of India’s freedom is unquestionable), is constructed as the 
greatest icon of patriotism and nationalism, and is shown to eclipse | 
such icons as Mahatma Gandhi, Subhash Bose, Ambedkar and others 
with the help of the discursive sleight of hand. Chaman Lal’s 
contribution to the “Open Page” (of The Hindu, 1 Feb. 2009, page14) 
entitled “Why slight martyrs in the name of democracy?” opens up 
the debate concerning the necessity or desirability of “not- 
interrogating” and “” not-re-examining” the politically correct positions 
of the hitherto highly institutionalized modern icons of the idea of 
India, such as (Mahatma) Gandhi, (Gurudev) Tagore, (Sri) Aurobindo, 
(Swami) Vivekananda , (Netaji) Subhash Bose, (Chacha) Nehru (the 
Maker of Modern India) , Baba Saheb Ambedkar (the author of Indian 
Constitution), Subramanya Bharati, (Shaheed) Bhagat Singh and 
others as well. One may not question their spirit of selfless service to 
the cause of India’s freedom- political, social, economic and cultural. 
In colonial /postcolonial / post- independence contexts, every nation- 
in -the — making needs its own social, cultural and political icons of 
proven integrity and commitment who serve as beacons to the millions 
of people locked in their daily struggles against forces of injustice, 
corruption, violence and exploitation. Hence, the (official) construction 
of the national icons. This process, which generally does not 
encourage critical thinking, tends to be perilously close to the so- 
called “deification” of the national icons. Most of these “national 
icons” continue to be represented and distributed (by the ruling 
power) as nonpareil nationalists / leaders of unimpeachable character 
through the printing and publishing of textbooks, advertisements, 
tributes, biographies etc., and through the recurring remembrance 
of these icons in the so-many government sponsored events and 
awards. In short, the national iconography often produces 
“homogenized” natsonal icons for public worship and consumption- 
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Imagining the Icons of India: 
Some Reflections 


BOMBARDED WITH ALL SORTS of mutually conflicting images 
and constructions of the “ icons” of India, the common citizen of 
Bharat , that is also India, stands bemused today — unable to choose 
the “ correct” from the so-many self-professed “politically correct” 
images of our national icons - ranging from the mythical gods and 
goddesses, and the freedom fighters to the Bollywood stars. The 
phenomenal growth of the technology-driven globalised culture and 
knowledge industry carefully and playfully camouflages the power 
relations/ideological grids that often determine the production and 
circulation of these images of the national icons. No wonder , it has 
become a frightening task for an average researcher, situated in any 
institution of higher education in India, to record her/his own voice 
while re-examining the significance or relevance of the hitherto 
revered national icons such as The Buddha, Lord Ram, Sri Krishna, 
Tagore, Gandhi, Ambedkar , Tilak , Subhash Bose , Bhagat Singh and 
so on. The field of academic debate pervading the glorious circuits 
of “ research journals” and “seminar rooms” in the leading Indian 
Universities today is so surcharged with high-voltage ideological 
current(s) that it almost atrophies any genuine attempt to question 
the dominant , and often oppressive, ideological currents ( say left, 
right, centre or dalit). Hence, the stifling of creativity in social sciences 
and humanities in India. The question is how one can reconcile India’s 
much celebrated “argumentative tradition” that has always been 
marked by the acceptance of differences with this discursive bigotry. 
There is an inherent paradox here that is worth mentioning. Juxtaposed 
to this display of discursive despotism that is used to snuff out the 
faintest spark of “counterpoint” or “alternative discourse” or “dissent” 
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condition for forgiving. He is not being guided by “forget and 
forgive” principle. But Ricouer would hold that a creative forgetting 
of the crime done to me, is a necessary precondition for forgiveness. 
This is elaborated in the next section. 

34. Harald Weinrich, Lethe: Kunst und Kritik des Vergessens, (Munich: 
Ch. Beck, 1997). As Ricoeur notes that Weinrich is tormented by 
Auschwitz and the impossible forgetfulness and so will abhor this 
first technique of the art of forgetting. 

35. Kevin J. Vanhoozer “The Joy of Yes: Ricoeur: Philosopher of Hope.” 


KURUVILLA PANDIKATTU is Professor of Philosophy, Science 
and Religion at Jnana-Deepa Vidayapeeth, Pune 411014. He has 
been involved in dialogue between science and religion with a 
view to create a sustainable human living. His areas of specialization 
are inter-religious dialogue, hermeneutics and contemporary 
philosophical issues. Author of 21 books and organizer of many 
national and international conferences, he is a weekly columnist to 
Financial Chronicle. Email: kurusj@gmail.com 
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and algebra that opposites two infinities or disproportion. So we 
have a “disproportion” to use Pascal’s term between “the depth of 
the fault and the height of forgiveness” (MHR 468). 

Here of course we can have recourse to the actual living experience 
of communities, where life has been lived out in spite of their tragic 
histories. The caste system in India is an example that comes to my 
mind immediately. 

Hannah Arendt will agree with Ricoeur. See Valérie Rosoux 
“Forgiveness : Grandeur or Political Slogan?” http://hnn.us/ 
articles /49104.html 

“Or as Hegel put it, das Wesen ist das Gewesene”, Richard Kearney, 
On Paul Ricoeur: The Owl of Minerva, (Hants: Ashgate, 2005), p. 104. 
So Ricoeur maintains: “The chasm between history and memory is 
hollowed out in the explanatory phase, in which the available uses 
of the connector “because...” are tested” (MHR 497). 


. S. FL Clarke, Paul Ricoeur (London: Routledge, 1990), p.190. 


Another quote from Ricoeur is noteworthy here. “In as much as 
political society is irreducible to civil society, it involves its own 
sources of fragility and responsibility, which are related to the central 
phenomenon of power.” Paul Ricoeur, “Fragility and 
Responsibility” in Richard Kearney (ed) Paul Ricoeur: The 
Hermeneutics of Action (London: Sage Pub, 1996), p. 20. 

Then, only poetry or religion preserves the force of unforgotten 
concealed in the affliction that Aeschylus declares “lust of power 
insatiate”. Poetry knows that the political rests on forgetting the 
unforgettable, “that never formulated oxymoron” (Nicole Loraux). 
Accessed at www.quotationspage.com/quote/30302.htm! 
Elsewhere Ricoeur claims: “Memory exercise two functions: it 
ensures temporal continuity, by allowing us to move along the axis 
of time; it allows us to recognize ourselves and to say I, my. History 
in its turn contributes something other than the feeling of belonging 
to the same field of temporal consciousness, through its recourse to 
documents that have been preserved in a material form; this'is what 
enables it to tell in other terms, to tell from the point of view of 
others.” Paul Ricoeur, Critique and Conviction (Cambridge: Polity 
Press, 1998), p. 124. 

See specially his “Objectivity and Subjectivity in History”, in Paul 
Ricoeur, History and Truth, (Evanston: Northwestern Univ Press, 
1965), pp. 21-40. 

From a religious perspective, of course, God could be seen as “the 
source of destruction and construction.” That is why one can 
meaningfully express God:as creator, sustainer and destroyer. 
This is in tune with the German saying, “Die Weltgeschichte ist 


' kein Weltgericht” (“The world-history is not its judgement.”) 


Kearney, op.cit., p. 105. 
Ibid: 
Obviously Ricouer does not refer to a naive forgetting as the 
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10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 
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16. 
17. 


18. 


Modified from Peter A. Petrakis, “Eric Voegelin and Paul Ricoeur 
on Memory and History” http://www.artsci.lsu.edu/voegelin/ 
EVS/2006%20Papers /Peter%20Petrakis.htm#_ftnref69 

Jacques Derrida, “Le siécle et le pardon,” Le Monde des debates, 
December 1999. 

Paul Ricoeur, Oneself as Another, trans. Kathleen Blamey(Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1992). 

Immanuel Kant, Religion within the Boundaries of Mere Reason. 1793. 
George Di Giovanni (trans.), 57-215. 

Adapted from the book review by Theo L. Hettema, “Memory, 
History, Oblivion: Ricoeur or the Human Condition” (Book-review) 
at http://www.arsdisputandiLorg/index.html? http://www. 
arsdisputandi.org/publish/articles /000028/index.html 

See also Paul Ricoeur P. Hermeneutics and the Human Science, Essays 
on Language and Interpretation, J B Thompson, trans (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1981). 

The epoche is now removed and, with respect to this intended lack 
of distinction; fault belongs to the parerga, the “asides” of the 
phenomenology of memory (MHR 461). 

“Reflection ... leads back to the centre of the memory of self, which is 
the place of the affection constitutive of the feeling of fault” (MHR 
462). 

Note that one of his early books of Ricoeur deals with this theme. 
Paul Ricoeur, The Symbolism of Evil E Buchnan, Trans. (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1967). 

Elsewhere Ricoeur pleads: “We must remember because 
remembering is amoral duty. We owe a debt to the victims. And the 
tiniest way of paying out debt is to tell and retell what happened at 
Auschwitz... By remembering and telling, we not only prevent 
forgetfulness from killing the victims twice; we also prevent their 
life stories from becoming banal... and the events from appearing as 
necessary.” Paul Ricoeur, “The Memory of Suffering”, Figuring the 
Sacred: Religion, Narrative and Imagination (Minneapolis MN.: 
Fortress Press, 1995),p. 290. 

See Kuruvilla Pandikattu, Idols to Die, Symbols to Live: Dynamic 
Interaction between Language, Reality and the Divine (New Delhi: 
Intercultural Pub, 1999). This book studies the first phase of Paul 
Ricouer’s philosopy. : 
For an analysis of Ricour’s freedom see Kuruvilla Pandikattu, 
“Human Freedom: The Finite Quest for the Infinite,” Jnanadeepa: 
Pune Journal of Religious Studies, 2/2 1999, pp. 23-45. 

Quoted by Klaus M Kodalle, Verzeihung nach Wendezeiten? Inaugural 
lectures given at the Friedrich Schiller University of Jena, June 2, 
1994 (Erlangen and Jena: Palm and Enke, 1944). 

In fact, Derrida adds: “One cannot or should not forgive, there is no 
forgiveness, if there is any, except where there is the unforgivable” 
(MHR 468). Further, forgiveness can be related to a cosmic geometry 
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forgiveness and, with it, the possibility of new beginnings. This 
possibility cannot be the object of science or speculative philosophy; 
it can be spoken of only in the optative mood, subsidized by the 
currency of the imagination (“may be”). In the eschatological world 
of the Bible we hear this word of forgiveness: “You are better than 
your works.” Ricoeur proclaimed this word to all who had ears to 
hear: to the discouraged and the disenchanted, to theologians and 
philosophers, psychologists and politicians. There is reason to hope 
that despite the uncertain sound emerging from the contemporary 
world of divergent cultures and civilizations, philosopher can truly 
search for truth. 

Such a search for truth, and not the discovery of it, unites humanity 
with its divergent cultures. To enliven cultures and civilizations to 
this search is the task of philosophy. The truth thus we approach can 
only be named in a special mode of speaking, at the limits of philosophy. 
This leads Ricoeur to a poetic closing statement of the book: 


Beneath history, memory and oblivion. 
Beneath memory and oblivion: life. 

But the writing of life is another history. 
Incompleteness (MHR 506). 


Will individual history be ever made complete by love? Will 
collective history be completed by forgiveness? How long and how 
far will these histories go on? Such questions and possible answers 
are crucial for a harmonious existence in the sub-continent, still 
vibrating with the breath of Mahatma. Mahatma would inspire us to 
believe in actual forgiveness and possible reconciliation in spite of the 
in¢ompleteness of history. 


Notes and References 


1. This article is revised version written in honour of Prof George 
McLean, one of the eminent philosophers, who has tried to bring 
dialogue between cultures, and published in USA. 

2. See Samuel P. Huntington, The Clash of Civilizations and the Remaking 
of World Order (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1996). 

3. Though not true, I am referring to the wars between Iraq and USA or 
Serbian and Montenegro, which are generally regarded as wars of 
cultures. 

4. Memory, History, Forgetting, trans. Kathleen Blamey and David 
Pellauer (Chicago :University of Chicago Press, 2004/ 2000). I base 
this article mostly on this book which is abbreviated to MHR. 
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that basic anthropological structure of our historical condition. In 
memory-as-care we hold ourselves open to the past, we remain 
concerned and caring about it. So Ricoeur asks: “Would there not 
then be a supreme form of forgetting, as a disposition and a way of 
being in the world, which would be insouciance, carefreeness?” Here, 
against Freud’s “terminable” care, ars oblivionis would “simply add a 
gracious note to the work of memory and the work of mourning” 
(MHR 505). 

Such an art of forgetting relates us to Kierkegaard’s praise of 
forgetting as the liberation of care. Referring to the Gospel exhortation 
to “consider the lilies of the field and the birds of the air,” Kierkegaard 
notes: “Yet this is so only if the person in distress actually gives his 
attention to the lilies and the birds and their life and forgets himself 
in contemplation of them and their life, while in his absorption in 
them he, unnoticed by himself, learns something about himself” - 
(quoted in MHR 505). Further, what he will learn from the lilies is 
that “they do not work.” Ricoeur invites us to reflect further: 


Are we then to understand that even the work of memory and the work 
of mourning are to be forgotten? And if they “do not spin” either, their 
mere existence being their adornment, are we to understand that we too 
without working, without spinning, without any meritoriousness, is 
more glorious than Solomon's glory by being a human being”. And the 
birds, “sow not and reap not and gather not into barns.: But if “the 
wood-dove is the human being,” how can he managed not to be 
“worried” and “to break with the worry of comparison” and “to be 
contented to be a human being” (MHR 505). 


For Seren Kierkegaard, the call to forget these worries is related 
to the ordinary worries. Basic to these forgetfulness is the desire to 
abandon oneself to the reality and so he urges us “to consider: how 
glorious it is to be a human being” (MHR 505). Thus a “carefree memory 
on the horizon of concerned memory, the soul common to memory 
that forgets and does not forget” (MHR 505) leads us to an art of 
forgetting. Such a forgetting of memory can enliven forgiveness. 

Finally, Ricouer is persuasive: Under the sign of this “ultimate 
incognito of forgiveness, an echo can be heard of the word of wisdom 
uttered in the Song of Songs: “Love is as strong as death.” So the final 
conviction and conclusion of Ricoeur: “The reserve of forgetting, I 
would say, is as strong as the forgetting through effacement” (MHR 
506). 


5. Concluding Remarks: The Incompleteness of History 


As Ricoeur was fond of saying toward the end of his life, there is 
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4. The Act of Forgiving and the Art of Forgetting? 

Though the fault is immense, and there is almost no possibility for 
forgiveness, it is the experiential aspect of being forgiven that urges 
Ricouer to deal with this issue from an existential point of view. He 
relates genuine forgiving to a creative forgetting. Ricoeur suggests 
three ways of formulating a possible art of forgetting that leads to 
genuine communitarian forgiveness. 

1. One can develop this art in strict symmetry with the art of 
memory, jüst as Frances Yates did. The art of memory was a technique 
of memorization, as opposed to spontaneous irruptions. If so, the art 
of forgetting, a “lethatechnique,” would have to rest on a rhetoric of 
extinction, that is, “writing to extinguish,” in opposition to making an 
archive. Following Harald Weinrich,” Paul Ricoeur cannot subscribe 
to this “barbarous dream” of the art of forgetting that obliterates 
historical events. Such an attempt is similar to auto de fé, or burning at 
the stake for heresy, and is regarded by Ricoeur as à “worse threat 
than forgetting through effacement” (MHR 504). 

2. As opposed to the “ruinous competition between the strategies 
of memory and forgetting” proposed above, there is a second 
suggestion for a possible art of forgetting. As proposed by Marc Augé 
this interweaves the fibers that connects us to time: “memory of the 
Past, expectation of the future, attention to the present” (MHR 504). 
Marc Augé, an observer of African rituals, sketches three figures of 
forgetting. To return to the past, one must forget the present, just as 
it is the case in incidents of possession and trance. To return to the 
present, one must suspend the tie with the past and future, just as in 
the games of role reversal. To embrace the future, one must fo 
the past in a gesture of inauguration, as in rituals of initiation. So “it is 
always in the present, finally, that forgetting is conjugated” (MHR 
504). So the art of forgetting is created in the process of interacting 
with the community and with the three modes of time: past, present 
and future. Such an art of forgetting that reigns over individuals and 
communities raises the pertinent question, asked by Ricoeur: “Must 
not forgetting, outsmarting its own vigilance, as it were, forget itself?” 

3. The third way offers a strategy for the exploration of the art of 
forgetting: the path of a forgetting that would no longer be a strategy, 
nor a work, an idle forgetting. It would parallel memory, not as the 
remembrance of what has occurred, not the memorization of know- 
how, not even as the commemoration of the founding events of our 
identity, but as a concerned disposition established in duration and 
so is related to care. If memory is in fact a capacity, the power of 


remembering (faire-mémoire), it is more fundamentally a figure of care, 
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structure”(501) In other words there is a fundamental asymmetry 
between happy forgetting and happy memory. Our author mentions 
three reasons: 

The first reason for this fundamental asymmetry is that in the 
process of forgetting there is nothing equivalent to the “miracle of 
recognition” which is part of individual memory.” 

Secondly, when we consider the dilemmas of forgetting, we realize 
that individual remembrance and memory leads to retribution, 
reparation, absolution, while action is in fact prevented by forgetting. 
So “a subtle work of unbinding and binding is to be pursued at the 
very heart of debt: on the one hand, being released from the fault, on 
the other, binding a debtor who is forever insolvent” (MHR 502). 
This is debt without fault. Debt stripped bare. In other words, it is 
“dead to the debt and history as sepulcher” (MHR 503)78 

The third fundamental reason for the asymmetry between 
forgetting and memory is with respect to the exercise of forgiveness, 
which resides in “the undecidable character of the polarity that divides 
the subterranean empire of forgetting against itself: the polarity 
between forgetting through effacement and forgetting kept in 
. reserve” (MHR 503). Only when we admit the “irreducible 
equivocalness” and the untold destruction can forgiveness be 
exercised. The hermeneutics of the human condition with regards to 
forgetting and forgiving implies that “in human experience there is 
no superior point of view from which one could perceive the common 
source of destruction and of construction” (503): 

In the unfolding great drama of being (human), “there is, for us, 
no possible balance sheet.”29 Because of this, Ricoeur claims that there 
cannot be a happy forgetting in the same way as one can dream of a 
happy memory. 

So he argues that genuine pardon and amnesty may release the 
historical past into a different, freer future. As pointed out by Kearney, 
“genuine amnesty does not and cannot come from blind forgetfulness 
(amnesia), but only from a remembering which is prepared to forgive 
the past by emancipating it from the deterministic stranglehold of 
violence, obsession and revenge.”*! In this vein, we need to remember 
that the proper task of amnesty is not to efface the memory of crimes. 
“Tt is rather to remember them so as to dissolve the debt they have 
accrued.”92 

Still Ricoeur holds that we can meaningfully experience 
forgiveness. Positively, this affects our understanding of forgiveness 
significantly. Negatively, it would consist in inscribing the 
powerlessness of reflection and speculation at the head of a list of 
things. So we move to the next section. 
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and happy ending in history. While talking of forgetting, Ricoew 
reminds us that we need to distinguish between “forgetting due tc 
effacement” and “the reserve of forgetting.” 

Ricoeur is clear: “The ruses of forgetting are still easy to unmask 
on the plane where the institutions of forgetting, the paradigm ot 
which is amnesty, provide grist to the abuses of forgetting, counterparts 
to the abuses of memory” (MHR 500). So he cites a historical event. In 
Athens of olden times, the establishment of peace was based upon 
the blunt denial of founding violence. The civil war and the crime 
committed against its own citizens — such “evils (are) not to be 
recalled.” No society and polity can really accept conflict “in its very 
being.” Therefore, Ricoeur asks: “Is a sensible politics possible without 
a censure of memory” That is the quest in the last part of his book: to 
look for a sensible politics without the brutal removal of history.*4 

When one sees the evolution of nation states and political process 
it is evident that political prose begins where vengeance ceases, if 
history is not to remain locked up within the deadly oscillation 
between eternal hatred and forgetful memory (MHR 500-01). Only 
when inhuman vengeance and brutal reprisal stops, can the “political 
prose” begin. Here one is reminded of Mahatma Gandhi who 
proclaimed that “An eye for an eye makes the whole world blind.”26 

It is obvious that no civil society can be continually angry with 
itself. Therefore, though amnesty may be the only viable option at 
times, its stake is “silencing the non-forgetting memory” (MHR 501). 
Without repudiating the utilitarian and therapeutic character of 
amnesty, we need to preserve “the thin wall separating amnesty from 
amnesia” (MHR 501). Only in this way can a civil society and political 
discourse carry on meaningfully. Without realizing that every city 
remains a “divided city” and without giving space and voice to dissent, 
political discourse tends to be a prosaic forcing of the forgetfulness of 
the crime done to itself. 

There is an ambiguity and uncertainty with regartis to the relation 
between forgetting and forgiveness at the level of practical 
institutions. Ricouer’s unease with respect to the use and abuse of 
forgetting persists. According to him, “an ultimate indecisiveness 
strikes what could be presented as an eschatology of forgetting” (MHR 
501). Such.an eschatology of forgetting has to take into account such 
terrible historical crimes like obliteration of civilization and cultures 
and forceful amnesia of it. 

Ricoeur holds that we cannot actually or even analogously compare 
a “happy forgetting” with a “happy memory.” According to him, there 
is “the symptom of a stubborn uncertainly affecting the relation 
between forgetting and forgiveness on the level of its deep 
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extended to the scales of norms and evaluations; the distribution of 
the relevant objects of history on multiple planes — economic, political, 
social, cultural, religious, and so on. This leads Riceour to conclude 
that “history is not only vaster than memory; its time is layered 
differently” (MHR 498). 

But Ricoeur is also cautiously critical. According to him history’s 
greatest distance from memory was reached when facts of memory 
was considered as “new objects” of the same order as sex, fashion 
and death. Therefore, the question that Ricoeur raises is whether, 
memory, the matrix of history, itself become a simple object of history? 
(MHR 498). He admits that history can “expand, complete, correct, 
even refute the testimony of memory regarding the past; it cannot 
abolish it” (MHR 498). Therefore the relationship between history 
and memory is both tricky and vibrant. 

History has the responsibility for the dead of the past, whose 
heirs we are. The historical operation in its entirety can then be 
considered an act of-sepulcher. Not a place, a cemetery, a simple 
depository of bones, but an act of repeated entombment. This scriptural 
sepulcher extends the work of memory and the work of mourning on 
the plane of history. 

Is it not the ambition of every historian to uncover, behind the 
death mask, the face of those who formerly existed, who acted and 
suffered, and who were keeping the promises they left unfulfilled? 
(MHR 499). For the professional historian there remains “the 
uncanniness of history, the unending competition between memory’s 
vows of faithfulness and the search for truth in history” (MHR 500). 
Ricoeur is non-committal as to whether the history can be truly 
unhappy. But he adds that history is not unfortunate. “The collective 
project of humanity, the continuous narrative of which we form a 
part, cannot ultimately resolve or console us, “ according to one expert 
on Ricoeur.” 

Indeed, there is a privilege that cannot be refused to history; it 
consists not only in expanding collective memory beyond any actual 
memory but in correcting, criticizing, even refuting the memory of a 
determined community, when it folds back upon itself blind and deaf 
to the suffering of other communities. It is along the path of critical 
history that memory encounters the sense of justice. What would a 
happy memory be that was not also an equitable memory? 


c. Happy Memory vs Happy Forgetting 

Though all of us wish to have at least a “happy forgetting,” or a 
“happy ending” just like a “happy memory,” Ricoeur has reservations 
about it. We cannot claim that there will always be happy forgetting 
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light of the dialectic of binding-unbinding, the self-attribution of the 
set of memories that compose the fragile identity of a singular life is 
shown to result from the constant mediation between a moment of 
distanciation and a moment of appropriation. Identity for Ricoeur is 
a form of memory.”! In this manner, considering from a distance, one 
can urge partial memory to appear itself and thus to possess them. At 
the same time, the thesis of the threefold attribution to self, to close 
relations and to distant others invites us to extend the dialectic of 
binding and unbinding to those other than oneself. 

In this way Ricoeur is emphatic that “the dialectic of unbinding- 
binding unfolds along the lines of the attribution of recollections to 
the multiple subjects of memory: happy memory, peaceful memory, 
reconciled memory, these would be the figures of happiness that our 
memory wishes for ourselves and for our close relations” (MHR 496). 
Thus “happy memory” is part of ‘otir basi¢ anthropological condition. 

So to the question of the Psalmist: “Who will make us see 
happiness” (Ps 4:7), the answer according to Ricoeur is happy memory. 


b. Unhappy History of the Community 

In the context of the “happy memory” discussed: dbove, the implied 
question that Ricoeur asks is: Can we analogously think of a happy 
history? Applied to history, Ricoeur is cautious and holds that 
eschatology is equivocal. He holds that in the historical realm, we are 
concerned with “the horizon of completion of a historical knowledge 
aware of its limitations” (MHR 497). 

Unlike memory’s aim of faithfulness with the small “miracle of 
recognition”, history’s project of truth has no equivalence. This gap, 
which will never be entirely bridged, results from the break made by 
the system of writing imposed on historical operations. In history, 
the living word of the witness, transmitted into writing, melts away 
into the mass of archival documents which belongs to a new paradigm, 
the paradigm of the “clue’ which includes traces of all kinds. Numerous 
reputed historical events were never part of anyone’s memories.” 

For a community that preserves this memory, coupling explanation 
and understanding preserves the continuity with the capacity for 
decision-making exercised by social agents in situations of indecision. 
For such a community continuity with a self-understanding is 
dependent on memory and provides it with legitimacy for its action. 
(MHR 497-8) 

Ricoeur further admits that historical knowledge however gives 
the advantage to those architectures of meaning that exceed the 
resources of even collective memory: the articulation among events, 
structures, and conjunctures, the multiplication of the scales of duration 
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the test of the impossible: as if it interrupted the ordinary course of 
historical temporality (MHR 469). 


So Derrida and Ricoeur challenge us to this “test of the impossible” 
of forgiving the unforgivable, since “there is forgiveness” is a basic 
Abrahamic proclamation and also an existential experience. 


3. Happy Memory and Unhappy History? 


For Paul Ricoeur forgiveness is not necessarily individual or private: 
it can just as well be a noble political act. From this perspective, 
forgiveness is the only means of opening up memory without 
provoking resentment or desire for revenge. Its objective is neither 
to nourish a weeping wound, nor to erase memory. It is a question of 
breaking at once with debt and forgetting. Far from easing the past, 
it intervenes in it. It tends to modify it by giving it a different 
significance. It does not make what happened disappear, as if by magic. 
Instead it reveals other possible avenues from the past.” So in this 
section I want to study memory and history and further relate them 
to forgiveness. 


a. Happy Memory of the Individual 


After prolonged discussion and detour, Ricoeur concludes that “the 
lodestar of the entire phenomenology of memory has been the idea 
of happy memory” (MHR 494). In fact “faithfulness to the past is not 
a given but a wish”, which may at times be disappointed or even 
betrayed. This wish for a faithful memory is a claim, saddled with an 
initial aporia; “the aporia that is constituted by the present 
representation of an absent thing marked with the seal of anteriority, 
of temporal distance” (MHR 494). 

Further, Ricoeur relates recognition to forgiveness and memory. 
For him, recognition is “the small miracle of memory.” As a miracle, it 
may also fail to occur. When it does occur, the state of affairs is raised 
to the level of “recognition.” In fact, every act of memory may be 
summed up in the rich term “recognition” (MHR 495). Further, 
according to our author, the reflexive moment of memory culminates 
in the recognition of oneself in the form of a wish. 

The sketch of a theory of attribution, under the threefold figures 
of the attribution of memory to the self, to close relations, and to 
distant others deserves to be reconsidered from the perspective of 
the dialectic of binding and unbinding proposed by the problematic 
of forgiveness (MHR. 496). By extending in this way to the sphere of 
inemory, this dialectic is able to move out of the sphere of guilt to 
attain the scope of the dialectic of reconciliation. Placed back in the 
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which forgiveness is announced, “without this height being too hastily 
assigned to someone who would be the absolute subject” (MHR 467). 
It may be “no less than a person” or the “source of personalization.” 
Ricoeur speaks of it as “a voice from above” that is silent, but not 
mute. 

Ricoeur notes that an appropriate discourse is dedicated to this 
height or illéité in the Christian tradition, which is the hymn of love 
according to Paul: “A discourse of praise and celebration. It says: il y 
a, es gibt, there is ... forgiveness — the form of the universal designating 
illéité. For the hymn has no need to say who forgives and to whom 
forgiveness is directed. There is forgiveness, as there is joy, as there 
is wisdom, extravagance, love. Love, precisely. Forgiveness belongs 
to the same family” (MHR 467). 

After analyzing the hymn Ricoeur quotes the final verse of the 
hymn “in a word, there are three things that last forever: faith, hope 
and love; and the greatest of them all is love” and concludes: “The 
greatest: because it is Height itself. Now if love excuses everything, 
this everything includes the unforgivable. If not it would itself be 
annihilated” (MHR 468). That is why Jacques Derrida asserts, 
“forgiveness is directed to the unforgivable or it does not exist” (MHR 
468). Forgiveness, in this sense, is unconditional, it is without exception 
and without restriction. It does not even presuppose a request for 
forgiveness.!8 

Though the forgiveness command, historically, has been 
transmitted to us mainly through the Jewish, or Abrahmic tradition, 
there are complex, differentiated, even conflicting traditions “at once 
singular and in the process of universalisation” (MHR 468) which 
proclaims this command. In the words of Derrida “its enthronement, 
-however, is universal”, which amounts to a “Christianization which 
no longer had need of the Christian Church” (MHR 468). According 
to Ricoeur, actually, Derrida is thinking of “all the scenes of repenting, 
of confessing, of forgiving, or of making excuses that have been 
multiplying on the geopolitical stage since the last war and which 
have accelerated in the last few years” (MHR 469). So Ricoeur quotes 
Derrida approvingly: 


Each time that forgiveness is in the service of a finality, be it noble and 
spiritual (repurchase or redemption, reconciliation, salvation), each time 
that it tends to reestablish a normalcy (social, national, political, 
psychological) through a work of mourning, though some therapy or 
ecology of memory, then ‘forgiveness’ is not pure — nor is its concept. 
Forgiveness is not, and it should not be, either normal, or normative, nor 
normalizing. It should remain exceptional and extraordinary, standing 
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to evil, we see the unforgivable nature of guilt. That indicates the 
overabundance or the rootedness of guilt, inherent in human actions 
and experiences both individually and collectively. That is the depth 
ALWE human beings and human actions are capable of descending 
to! 


b. Forgiveness as an Experiential Necessity 

After tracing the “unforgivable depth” of human fault, I follow Riceour, 
in a rather sketchy manner, when he outlines the height or 
magnanimity of forgiveness. Forgiveness cannot come from within, 
nor can it come from the victim, since the depth of fault exceeds even 
the victim’s ambience. 

By reason of the immensity of the misfortune that crushes its 
victims, following Jean Nabert, Ricoeur investigates further the nature 
of evil and fault. He opines that “unforgivable” is truly applicable to 
the most intimate tie that unites the agent to the action, the guilty to 
the crime. In this analysis, since fault and therefore evil, is so central 
to the self and to the whole of existence, stripping guilt from our 
existence would, it seems, destroy that existence totally. 

This same idea is echoed by Nicolai Hartmann, one of the 
dominant 20th century German philosophers, according to whom, “if 
forgiveness is possible, it would constitute a moral evil, for it would 
place human freedom at God’s disposal and would offend human 
self-respect” (MHR 466).!6 So if the human action and following fault 
is taken seriously then forgiveness even by God will be disrespecting 
humans. So “the being-guilty associated with bad action cannot be 
suppressed by anyone, because it is inseparable from the guilty 
party.” 17 

Forgiveness in fact implies the concept of imputability to humans. 
At least to some extent, humans are free and so responsible for their 
crimes. So there is in us the capacity to hold ourselves accountable for 
‘our actions as true agents. By acts of retribution one can lessen the 
bite of guilt, but not the guilt itself. However much we human beings 
try to rectify the evil done by us, we can never eliminate its effects 
and consequences. “There is indeed a victory over evil on the moral 
plane... but not an abandonment of fault.” Understood thus, Ricoeur 
would agree that “Fault in its essence is unforgivable not only in fact, 
but by right” (MHR 466). 

At the same time, the basic Christian kerygma or proclamation, 
“There is forgiveness” sounds like a radical challenge given Hartman’s 
radical position on the possibility of forgiveness. The expression 
“There is,” according to Ricoeur, protects the illéité, (the Absolute 
Subject), and provides for it. In this context, illéité is the height from 
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(MHR 461). In this manner, the agent is intrinsically linked to the act 
and so imputability can be ascribed to him. Such an imputability makes 
him deeply responsible and recognizable as culpable. “At this level of 
depth, self-recognition is indivisibly action and passion, the action of , 
acting badly and the passion of being affected by one’s own action” 
(MHR 462).12 i 

“The negan dimension of fault contains the dimension of evil.” 
(MHR 463) The reference to evil suggests the idea of an excess, of 
an unbearable overabundance. Such an experience of unbearable 
abundance points to the depth of the experience of evil by the agent 
as well as by the victim.!4 According to Jean Nabert, “these are evils, 
these are wounds of inner being, conflicts, sufferings, without any 
conceivable alleviation” (MHR 462). As such these evils are an 
indescribable misfortune for those who suffer them. ‘ 

On the part of the agent or the evil-doer, Ricoeur discerns that 
“over and beyond the will to make others suffer and to eliminate 
them indeed stand the will to humiliate, to deliver the other over to 
the neglect of abandonment, of self-loathing” (MHR 464). Such is the 
phenomenon of the experience of evil implied in the relation between 
the act, agent and victim. It is therefore the extreme evil done to 
others, rupturing the human bond, that goes to extreme, that of the 
intimate malevolence of the criminal (MHR 464-5). 

Such tragic experiences lead us to relate fault to evil. The conjecture 
or the connection between fault and evil invites us to search within 
the great cultural imaginary that has nourished the mythical 
expressions of human thought. What remains philosophically 
instructive is the narrative treatment of the question of the origin 
with respect to which purely speculative thought loses itself and proves 
its futility. At the pre-reflective level of the Adam myth, for instance, 
a distance is established between the agent and the action 

The action is henceforth universally reputed to be evil and as 
such universally deplorable and deplored. But something in the subject 
is exempt from this, which might not have been dissipated in the 
adherence of the will to the evil act committed, an innocence which 
perhaps is not completely abolished(MHR 465). The tie between fault 
and self, guilt and selfhood seems philosophically indissoluble, since 
“fault proceeds from the unfathomable depths of selfhood” (MHR 
467). 

At the close of this descent into the depths of the experience of 
fault, abstracting from any escape into a mythical imagery, the 
individual and collective situation may be characterized as 
“unforgivable” (MHR 466). Thus tracing from the experience of fault, 
relating it to both the victim and the agent (criminal) and finally leading 
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named in a special mode of speaking, at the limits of philosophy.? 
2. The Depth of Fault and the Height of Forgiveness 


In this section I trace out some of the insights of Riceour which enable 
us to fathom the depth of fault that is intrinsic to human action, nay 
human existence. Here, I am forced to be selective in the analysis of 
his philosophical anthropology. This is followed by the “Height of 
Forgiveness”: that human beings have at least at times experienced at 
times and can existentially hope for. 

a. The Fault as a Lived Experience 


Ricoeur acknowledges that the fault which is the existential 
presupposition of forgiveness is experienced essentially as a feeling 
(MHR 459). Further, Ricoeur agrees with Jean Nabert, who places the 
experience of fault among the “givens of reflection” and as a 
“boundary condition.” Fault or Culpability, like the other “boundary 
situations,” is implied in every contingent situation and belongs to 
our “historical condition” on the level of an ontological hermeneutics 
(MHR 460). 

It seems obvious that there can, in fact, “be forgiveness only where 
we can accuse someone of something, presume him to be or declare 
him guilty” (MHR 460). This implies that fault can be imputed to 
someone. “Imputability is that capacity, that aptitude, by virtue of 
which actions can be held to someone’s account.” Such imputability 
constitutes an integral dimension of what Ricoeur calls “the capable 
human being” (MHR 460).1° 

Thus both the experience of fault and the possibility of forgiveness 
imply an intimate connection between “the act and the agent, between 
the “what” of the action and the “who” of the power to act — of 
agency.” This is similar to the nexus between the “what’ of memories 
and the.“who” of memory (MHR 460). Accordingly, for the agent, 
“recognizing the tie between action and the agent is never without a 
surprise, for a consciousness, astonished, after the action, “no longer 
being able to dissociate the aide of its own causation from the memory 
of the particular act which it has performed” (MHR 462). 

The radical nature of the experience of fault requires us to confine 
ourselves within the limits of the self-ascription of fault, to sketch out 
at this level the conditions for a common recognition of a fundamental 
guilt. The specific form taken by such attribution of fault to the self is 
avowal, admission, that speech act by which a subject takes up, assumes 
the accusation (MHR 461). From this perspective, beyond “the abyss 
separating empirical guilt from an innocence termed methodical 
avowal bridges another abyss, the abyss between the act and its agent” 
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exegeses of Husserl or Freud are two good examples. Other works 
take on contemporary problems, like his running debate with Derrida 
concerning questions of language. His monumental work Memory, 
History, Forgetting (MHR),/‘ is an effort to apply phenomenology to 
the social sphere, to make it applicable to practical social and political 
problems. This thesis is buttressed by Ricoeur’s practical insights, 
such as the role of history, which we will see is to give voice to the 
silenced, and his understanding of what he calls “Difficult 
Forgiveness.” Ricoeur tries to lay a rigorous philosophic groundwork 
to address practical problems, such as whether amnesty is an 
appropriate response to ethical violations. However, before the 
practical applications can be discussed, Ricoeur believes that we must 
first resolve some “highly abstruse philosophic quandaries.”° 

The consequence of Ricoeur’s approach to history and forgiveness 
is laid down in the epilogue of his Memory, History, Forgetting. After 
the third part on the historical condition, some sixty pages follow on 
the subject of forgiveness. It is not up to the historian to pronounce 
judgements on the events of history, but she cannot refrain from any 
moral judgement. This becomes clear in a reflection on the difficult 
subject of forgiving and reconciliation in history. It is only at the limits 
of philosophical language that one may reason about this topic. This 
does not lead to an apocalyptic tone in philosophy, but reasoning should 
encompass a certain “eschatology of the past’ (MHR 501). Jacques 
Derrida has, in a recent essay, deconstructed the impossible 
possibilities of forgiveness and reconciliation. Ricoeur goes along 
with this deconstruction in an analysis of the entangling bonds of 
exchange and reciprocity. For Ricoeur, the individual identity or ipsei 
of a human being is at stake in this entanglement. In Oneself As Another, 
the ipseity is formed by acts of pledging oneself. Now it appears that 
ipseity needs an opposite act of dissolution as well. In cases of 
entanglement, an agent needs to be dissolved from his or her acts, in 
order to set free a fundamental capacity of reconciliatory action. Along 
with Kant® Riceour too holds that although evil is radical, the 
disposition to the good is more originary. This disposition may be 
activated when someone is approached with a word of liberation: 
“You are more than your works’ (MHR 505). Only this liberating speech 
act can establish a ‘happy memory’ and set free a fruitful ‘reserve of 
forgetting’. When there is any magnificence in human life, itis because 
of such acts of liberation and forgiveness. The historical condition 
can be described in large part with Heidegger’s notion of care or 
Sorge; the idea of forgetting forms an essential addition to this historical 
condition. However, this oblivion cannot be put forward as an 
epistemological proposition or as an ethical command. It can only be 
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scope and relevance of the crimes committed by communities against 
each other and the possibility of reconciliation, with a view to moving 
ahead, in the spirit of Mahatma Gandhi. 

As such I limit my study to Paul Ricoeur because of the practical 
applicability of his ideas to contemporary situation. Ricoeur is one of 
the most profound and insightful philosophers of the 20th century. 
His work on memory and history, which encompasses forgetting and 
forgiveness, was motivated by a desire to overcome specific 
philosophic aporias in order to extend phenomenology to the social 
sphere. In many ways, Ricoeur was continuing Husserl’s work of a 
scientific revolution via phenomenology. Put in less inflammatory 
language, Ricoeur believed that once phenomenology was rescued 
from its primary failing—the problem of solipsism—it could fruitfully 
be applied to less abstract philosophic questions, such as whether and 
why history “over remembers” some events to the detriment of others. 
In other words, despite his philosophic rigour, Ricoeur’s inquiry into 
memory was driven by practical concerns. 

The theory developed by Ricoeur could be applied to various 
situations — the crime of the upper caste against the lower caste in 
India, the black against the white, the exploitation of the rich of the 
poor. Our aim in this article is to formulate general principles, which 
may be modified and applied to concrete situations. 

I start this article with some preliminary remarks on Ricoeur’s 
philosophy. Then I talk of the depth of fault and the possibility of 
forgiveness both at the theoretical and existential level. Then we 
contrast the individual history with the collective history of a 
community. At the individual level, we can meaningfully speak of a 
“happy memory,” which is not always possible for a community. This 
leads us to connect the act of genuine forgiveness (both at the collective 
and individual levels) to the art of creative forgetfulness. Such an 

` approach, I believe, provides useful insights for dialogue between 
and reconciliation of cultures, without which humanity will not survive. 

As such, the aim of this article is not so much to focus on the 
depth of fault, but to remind ourselves of the travesty of justice that 
human beings — both as individuals and cultures — are capable of 
committing and to open ourselves to the promise and possibility of 
forgiveness — even forgiveness between cultures, which today’s world 
so badly needs. 


1. Paul Ricoeur: Taking Philosophy to Its Limits 


Paul Ricoeur’s thought appears to be not very coherent since he tends 
to be syncretic and operates on different levels. Some of his writings 
are designed to clarify the work of other thinkers; his excellent 
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ABSTRACT 


This article has the modest aim of highlighting the scope and relevance of the 
crimes committed by communities against each other and the possibility of 
forgiveness and reconciliation, with a view to moving ahead, in the spirit of 
Mahatma Gandhi. The study is limited to Paul Ricoeur because of the practical 
applicability of his ideas to contemporary situation. The theory developed by 
Ricoeur could be applied to various situations and our aim in this article is to 
formulate general principles, which may be modified and applied to concrete 
situations. 


The themes of “depth of fault” and the “possibility of forgiveness” are first 
dealt with both at the theoretical and existential level. Then we contrast the 
individual history with the collective history of a community. At the individual 
level, we can meaningfully speak of a “happy memory,” which is not always 
possible for a community. This leads us talk of the art of creative forgetfulness. 
Such an approach provides useful insights for dialogue between and 
reconciliation of cultures, without which humanity will not survive. 


Introduction 


In AN ERA when we dare to talk of “clash of civilizations,”2 and 


experience abhorrent wars between cultures? it is imperative for 
philosophers to deal with creative dialogue and meaningful 
reconciliation not only between individuals, but also between cultures 
(or communities). This article has the modest aim of highlighting the 
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and charitable. We need to revive them for the uplift of the unfortunate 
and the marginalized. This will also lead to the development and 
betterment of the society as a whole. 
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from the state or society had died in 2008 in Delhi alone, due to 
severe cold, lack of food and various diseases that did not receive 
any medical help. The corresponding number who died in the 
previous year was 2230. The report also points out that there are 
about 1.5 lakh destitute.in Delhi of which less than 5 % find refuge in 
the MCD run rain baseras (night shelters). 

Economists and planners may differ and contest each others 
statistics of the poor and hungry in India in both urban and rural 
areas — whether this number is 30 % or 26 % or whether 27 % or 35 % 
of the world’s poor live in India. However even if we accept the 
lower figure of 26 %, this represents more than 270 million people 
which is an unusually large number. 

Statistics should not hide the plight and frustration of the 
community, family or individual suffering from neglect and the process 
of being bypassed both by society and political institutions. These 
communities or individuals are in my terms, the victims of social 
exclusion. 

According to human rights theories, food is a vital right of all 
humanity especially the most vulnerable.” But millions of people do 
not receive any food or receive inadequate food. The new UPA 
government is considering bringing a Food Security Act to ensure 
food for all sections of the poor in India. 

There is another similar debate by Nigel Dower” that has evolved 
from the question whether the affluent in rich countries have 
obligations to alleviate hunger in poor countries and if so, to what 
extent? There are scholars who feel that the society and people 
individually have a moral duty to help reduce poverty and hunger. 
Each person who is reasonably placed in society and whoever and 
wherever he may be, needs to individually act towards this goal. 

What can be done about this aspect of exclusion? On an individual 
level we have to make society conscious of its responsibility /moral 
duty towards the less privileged. In addition, on an individual level 
we have also to do any small activity or action to ameliorate the 
conditions of these people. ue 

How does an individual discharge this duty? This is a persdnal 
choice that has to be exercised. This in effect means not looking away 
from the destitute, haggard and the hungry that one sees. Leaving 
aside the responsibility of the state to remove begging on streets or 
relocating the children working at places like dhabas, every individual 
should be made to feel that it her/his moral responsibility to remove 
the tears of even one unfortunate person or child as Mahatma Gandhi 
always felt. 

Our religions and moral principles already teach us to be ‘generous 
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from worldly attachments. He was particular not to waste food or 
any other material goods since the poor were deprived of basic 
necessities. He was also critical of amassing wealth or hoarding of 
food grains or other essential items of daily need. 

Gandhi worked and died for two spiritual values — truth and 
non-violence. According to him poverty, inequality and hunger 
were also responsible for violence. Thus poverty and hunger were 
not only bad for the country and the poor themselves, they needed 
to be opposed on moral and religious grounds. He advocated the 
path of sarvodaya and antyodaya (welfare of all and welfare of the 
very poor). 

We are all familiar with Gandhi's talisman but perhaps it is useful 
to reproduce it here: 


I will give you a talisman. Whenever you are in doubt, or when the self 
becomes too much with you, apply the following test. Recall the face of 
the poorest and the weakest man whom you may have seen, and ask 
yourself, if the step you contemplate is going to be of any use to him. Will 
he gain anything by it? Will it restore him to a control over his own life 
and destiny? In other words, will it lead to swaraj [freedom] for the hungry 
and spiritually starving millions? Then you will find your doubts and 
your self melt away.'6 


Social Exclusion and Human Rights Theories 


Poverty and hunger are specific aspects of a broader term called ‘social 
exclusion’ which was coined by the French scholar Rene Lenoir!” in 
1974. According to him social exclusion refers to conditions where 
some people are excluded from employment-based opportunities and 
thus are poor and hungry. This in France resulted from technological 
changes and economic restructuring. According to S Aminul Islam!8, 
it did not replace poverty as a concept, but referred to the broader 
process of social disintegration — an increasing rupture of bonding 
between the individual and society. 

I would like to broaden the concept of social exclusion to the 
situation that prevails in India where the poor are not only poor 
economically due to factors that we are familiar with (large scale 
unemployment, agricultural failure, iniquitous social order, etc), but 
also due to the neglect of society, and sometimes even their own 
family and to an extent poor governance that either ignores them or 
overlooks their individual problems of poverty, discrimination and 
exclusion from the benefits of development. 

On 16 March 2009 Times of India reported that 2174 nameless, 
homeless, faceless people who have no home, no help, no support 
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This has also been suggested by Yesudian when he stresses the 
involvement of the community for achieving better outcomes of the 
government schemes and plans. . 

Although the poor number approximately 300 million people, the 
number of hungry is much less since many of them scrounge for some 
fruits and herbs and are also able to get some food because of religious 
and moral values that prevail in Indian society. It is considered a 
virtue to feed the poor not only on certain special occasions like 
festivals or anniversaries, but also on a regular basis. Many temples 
and religious institutions also feed the poor and the needy round the 
year. 


Gandhian Principles 


Gandhi worked ceaselessly for improving the conditions of the 
poor and restoring their human dignity. He used to call them 
daridranarayan as he saw the image of God in the poorest of the 
poor. He used to exhort the urban people to identify themselves 
with the villagers who toil under the hot sun to produce food for 
all. He used also to berate the insensitivity shown to these poor 
toiling people by the city dwellers in the following words: “Little 
do the town dwellers know how semi starved masses of India are 
slowly sinking into lifelessness...” 

Gandhi's concept of development differed from Nehru’s who 
believed more in the western ideas and stressed the importance of 
heavy industry and big dams etc. for the country’s development. But 
Gandhi’s focus was on village crafts and small-scale industry and 
wanted to utilize the villagers’ skills like weaving, pottery, bee-keeping 
etc. This would not only give employment and a sense of dignity to 
the villagers, but also lead to wholesome development of the country. 
For Gandhi the charkha or spinning wheel was the symbol of swadeshi 
and self-reliance, village uplift and dignity of labour. 

According to Gandhi, unemployment could be tackled by 
‘production by masses’ and not by mass production, by using small 
machines and tools. He also understood the plight of the poor and 
hungry especially the rural poor. He believed that ‘God appears to 
the poor in the form of food’. l 

Gandhi used to say that India may be illiterate but it is not 
uneducated. Similarly, India may be poor from an economic point of 
view, but not bereft of moral and religious values that consider it a 
virtue to feed and help the needy. 

He was also not only attracted to religious and moral principles, 
but also imbibed them in his life. He not only believed in the precept 
of charity but also was a follower of simple living and being free 
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hungry and water to the thirsty. This practice has diminished to an 
extent but is still followed in modern India. One can often see long 
lines of people standing patiently outside temples or temporary 
shamianas put up by the devout where food is distributed freely to all 
and sundry. It is also a custom to feed not only the human beings but 
also cows, dogs, monkeys, crows etc. In the Bhagwad Gita, Sri Krishna 
tells Arjuna that anna is in fact the cause of all life, all beings are born 
of anna — anna bhavanti bhutani. 

A detailed account of the tradition of giving food to any one who 
comes to your door — be it a guest or a beggar, or the tradition of 
giving food by kings and rich persons, is provided in the book by J 
Bajaj and M D Srinivas!4. The book starts with the quotation of Sri 
Krishna to Yudhistir while advising him on the value of daan: “Give 
food, Give food, Give food”. . 

Daan is not only just giving of food or charity but also suggests 
removal of one’s attachment to worldly goods. Indians in the past 
laid extraordinary emphasis on growing food in abundance and sharing 
it in abundance. In fact sharing of food with others was considered as 
a primary condition of civilization. 

In addition to distribution of food, morality also demanded giving 
up anything that was demanded by a seer or sadhu. There are stories 
galore from Indian epics about this aspect. The one story that is well 
known and illustrates this concept beautifully is the story of 
Mahabharata in which Karn is depicted as a brave fearless warrior who 
has the character of giving up his most precious belongings. Karn 
born of the sun god and Kunti has a kavach and kundal, which makes 
him invincible. Lord Indra who sides with the Pandavas against the 
Kauravas, changes his attire to that of a sadhu and approaches Karn. 
When Karn asks the sadhu what he could do for him, the latter replies 
that he wants Karn’s kavach and kundal. Karn is taken aback but he 
cannot deny the sadhu’s demand. So without any fear of the 
consequences, he tears off the kavach-kundal and gives it Lord Indra 
dressed in the garb of a sadhu. 

India also has the concept of Atiti devo bhav, which implies that a 
guest is like a god and we must provide hospitality and care as the 
need arises. This concept is not just an idle one but also is being 
followed in most traditional homes. There are many stories relating 
to the virtues of this concept. Most people would have their own 
experiences that validate this precept. It is this precept that comes 
into play and helps tens of thousands of poor, hungry and needy 
people. Thus even though official schemes do not often reach the 
destitute and the needy, especially in remote and inaccessible places, 
it is this fellow feeling that helps keep hunger and starvation at bay. 
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for the poor sections leading to hunger and malnutrition among the 
children and pregnant or lactating women. 

According to Yesudian, involvement of the concerned community 
members has led to better achievement of these programmes. He 
has also suggested decentralization and involvement of the panchayati 
raj for better results. But overall the situation is still bad since public 
funding for social sector schemes has come down drastically. He also 
points out that debate on poverty in India has remained in the domain 
of economists. He writes: 


It is important to make the poverty alleviation programme efficient and 
relevant for the poor. Poverty is more of social marginalization of an 
individual, household or group in the community/society rather than 
inadequacy of income to fulfill the basic needs. Indeed, inadequate 
income is therefore one of the factors of marginalization but not the sole 
factor. The goal of poverty alleviation programme should aim at 
mainstreaming marginalized in the development process....13 


Moral and Religious Principles 


Providing food and succor to the needy are values which all religions 
advocate and try to follow. Christian missionaries have been engaged 
in charitable activities in India and elsewhere. They have provided 
food, shelter, medical aid, education and a sense of dignity to the 
poor and hungry especially in tribal areas although only a few of the 
lucky ones have benefited from them. Similarly, Muslims have been 
ordained by the Holy Quran to set aside some part of their earnings 
for helping the poor and needy — the practice of zakat. Most Muslims 
follow this practice. 

The Sikh gurudwaras also have the institution of langar or provision 
of free food to anyone who comes to the gurudwaras and wants to 
share a community partaking of food. The Golden Temple in Amritsar 
is well known for providing free food at all times of the day and 
night to the hungry. On special functions like Guru Nanak’s or Guru 
Gobind Singh’s birthdays, one can see the devout distributing food 
and lassi to all passers by on important roads and streets in many 
parts of India. The Sikhs are asked to follow the practice of vand 
chakna — to share their wealth within the community and outside by 
giving dasvand and practising charity (Daan) or to “share and consume 
together”. 

This concept is also present in Hinduism and followed religiously 
by most Hindus and Hindu temples. 

According to an ancient Sanskrit saying “There is no daan (charity 
and compassion) greater than ennaadaan’ — the giving of food to the 
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levels are not following the same pattern because the nature of food 
intake has become different with greater intake of fruits, vegetables, 
fats and lesser importance given to cereals as was the custom earlier. 


Government's Policies and Plans 


The Central and State governments are aware of the problems of 
poverty and hunger and have implemented several programmes in 
the areas of self employment, wage employment, food security, social 
security etc. In 2005, an Act called the National Rural Employment 
Guarantee Act (NREGA) was passed by the parliament according to 
which one person in every rural household would be provided with 
100 days of employment at prescribed minimum wages. 

This Act has been largely successful although there are some 
problems in its implementation. There is a demand to increase the 
number of days of employment from the present 100 to at least 
150 days per year and in addition to provide employment to two 
persons per household rather than one. Fhe problem in agreeing 
to these demands is the availability of adequate funds. The Finance 
Minister in his budget speech on 6th July 2009 has announced that 
a sum of Rs 39,000 crores would be provided for NREGA. This is 
a welcome step. À 

There is also the scheme of subsidized distribution of food—for 
example to make available 25 kilograms of wheat or rice to every BPL 
household at Rs 3 per kilo. Again, because of administrative problems 
and a certain level of corruption, these schemes benefit only a limited 
section of the poor and the hungry and their implementation leaves 
much to be desired. In a review article C A K Yesudian!? has given a 
detailed report of the extent of poverty in India. He has highlighted 
the important poverty alleviation programmes of the Central 
government in the above areas and has undertaken a social audit of 
these programmes in terms of targets achieved and the benefits accrued 
to the target groups. i 

He points out that although people living below poverty line 
(BPL) have reduced significantly (as per 1999-2000 55th round 
NSSO), it is still about 26 % of the population. The benefits of 
economic growth have not reached this section of the population. 
There has been significant economic growth from 1999 to 2004, 
but the unemployment rate for rural males has remained the same, 
and it decreased in urban areas only by 1 %. For women, 
unemployment rates have increased by about 1 % in both areas. 
The benefits of economic growth have largely bypassed the poor 
and vulnerable, especially in rural areas. 

The article also talks about limited and inadequate access to food 
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intense avoidable suffering; of self-denial; of learning to live with far less 
than the body needs; of minds and bodies stymied in their growth; of the 
agony of helplessly watching one’s loved ones — most heartbreakingly 
children - in hopeless torment; of unpaid, arduous devalued work; of 
shamé, humiliation and bondage; of the defeat and the triumph of the 
human spirit. 

Such high levels of hunger and malnutrition are a paradox, because 
they stubbornly survive surging economic growth and agricultural 
‘production which outpaces the growth of population (although it has 
worryingly stagnated in recent years). The riddle deepens because the 
State in India runs some of the largest and most ambitious food schemes 
in the world. The persistence of widespread hunger is the cumulative 
outcome of public policies that produce and reproduce impoverishment; 
of failures to invest in agriculture especially in Central and Eastern India 
and for rain-fed and small farmers... 


The Report makes certain recommendations to alleviate the 
situation but one can only speculate when and to what extent these 
will be implemented. For example, it has urged that the National 
Rural Employment Guarantee Scheme, which at present is restricted 
to only 100 days per year per family, should be increased to 150 
days. 

Delish aA De a ie o Gali angi pata, 
food intake is concerned, per capita calorie intake is declining, as is 
the intake of many other nutrients; indeed fats are the only major 
nutrient group whose per capita consumption is unambiguously 
i ing. Today, more than three quarters of the population live in 
households whose per capita calorie consumption is less than 2,100 in 
urban areas and 2,400 in rural areas — numbers that are often cited as 
“minimum requirements” in India. 

More disturbing, the levels of nourishment in India are less that 
even many sub-Saharan countries of Africa.” 

Deaton and Dreze consider the issue of malnutrition and mortality 
in South Asia and Sub-Saharan Africa. They also analyse the stunting, 
wasting in children and relate it to health of the mothers and maternal 
malnutrition. Not surprisingly, maternal malnutrition leads to 
underweight children, which leads to higher levels of disease and 
mortality among children. They also found that medical facilities 
available in South Asia are better than those available in Sub Saharan 
Africa. As a result, although nutrition is worse in South Asia, mortality 
levels are lower in comparison to Sub- Saharan Africa. 

However, Deaton and Dreze also point out that there is no direct 
relationship between calories consumed and nutritional levels. 
Although figures for calories consumed are decreasing, nutritional 
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of India. Poor people of all ages, who don’t get enough to eat, join 
long lines to get some food or prasad or langar outside temples or 
places of worship. 

In addition, there is a serious concern about the issues of food 
availability, hunger and malnutrition. The question of food production 
in the country is not usually talked about when discussing issues of 
poverty and hunger. The reasons-for hunger are ascribed to the 
marginalization and lack of purchasing power of the poor, and weak 
distribution systems, but not to inadequate food production. The total 
food production (rice, wheat, coarse grains) in 2006-07 was 203 million 

-tones (MT). If pulses are added this figure increases to 217 MT. The 
corresponding for total food production including pulses for 
2007-08 is 230 MT’. Taking the population as about 1.1 billion, the per 
capita availability of food per year was a little over 205 kg. The above 
figure does not take into account the grains required as seed and 
food for the cattle or wastage. 

Again, the above is an average figure for the entire population. 
The food available for the poor is obviously much lower and the 
calorie intake is below the minimum levels required for a healthy 
person, as pointed out by Utsa Patnaik. This and insufficient income 
levels lead to chronic poverty as indicated above. Thus insufficient 
agricultural production (food deficit), poverty and hunger are 
intrinsically linked to one another. 

Some human rights organisations like PUCL had filed a civil writ 
petition in 2001 at the Supreme Court (SC) on behalf of the destitute 
and the hungry in India. The Court set up a commission to study the 
extent of destitution in the country and submit-its findings to the SC 
for further action in this regard. 

Two Commissioners, N C Saxena and Harsh Mander have 
submitted the 8th Report to the SC in 2008, which gives a shocking 
picture of destitution, hunger and marginalization. The Report also 
refers to various government programmes, mainly Central, to provide 
food, social security and livelihood, which “theoretically support 
vulnerable people even before birth” but which are “plagued by 
corruption, leakages, errors in selection, delays, poor allocation and 
little accountability ..” 

Placed below are certain extracts from the above Report of Saxena 
and Mander’, The language is so strong, scathing and sobering that it 


would shock any right meaning person: 
In the dark shadows of this land, the silent tragedy plays out, of millions 
of women and men, boys and girls, who sleep hungry. The experience of 
chronic hunger in distant villages as much as on city streets is one of 
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this vast difference in the number of poor in India are rather complex 
and will not be discussed here. But even if we take the Government’s 
official figure of 27 %, this number is still very large — approximately 
300 million people. 

R Radhakrishna, Hanumantha Rao et al° have discussed the 
issue of chronic poverty in India, which has emerged as a major 
development concern in most developing countries. They have 
divided the poor into chronic poor and other poor. They define 
chronic poor as those households, which are below the poverty 
line with one or more of the members of the household being 
malnourished. They also show that although income poverty and 
malnutrition are linked, reduction or elimination of income 
poverty may not guarantee elimination of malnourishment. In this 
regard they point out that some states with middle incomes have 
better nutritional levels than higher income states. Poor people 
suffering from malnutrition are placed in a vicious circle. They 
suffer from chronic energy deficiency and hence their productivity 
levels are lower. This in turn leads to these workers being at a 
disadvantage to obtain food required for their nutritional needs 
as discussed by K. Satyanarayana et al. 

One may mention that some countries like Thailand have 
community-based nutrition programmes, whereby locally elected 
village girl-volunteers (one for every 20 households) have undergone 
high quality training in assessing and understanding the cause of 
malnutrition. This has yielded good returns. A similar exercise may 
be carried out in India to improve nutritional levels of our rural _ 
population. 

The present article focuses on the widespread poverty and hunger 
and describes the religious and moral principles followed in India 
regarding these issues. A brief mention is also made about Gandhi's 
concept of development and removal of poverty and hunger. 


Signs of Poverty 
There are signs of poverty if one cares to see them. There are 
of all ages - men, women and children begging all over the major 
cities especially at traffic signals, public places or outside places of 
worship. There are young boys working in dhabas, scooter or cycle 
repair shops, etc. and assisting their fathers after they return from 
schools to earn extra income. Young girls working as domestic servants 
are a familiar sight despite laws to the contrary. And often these girls 
are engaged in looking after their younger siblings. Young children, 
covered with dust and grime, accompanying their parents who are 
working as unskilled labour are a disturbing sight in cities and towns 
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view these concerns, the concept of sustainable development has 
acquired urgency in today’s discourse. 

Although the developing countries would like to follow a path of 
development that is context sensitive rather than blindly adopt the 
Western paradigm of development based on market principles, and 
technology and capital intensive production, they are compelled to 
adopt it thanks to the forces of globalization. This results in uneven 
development with benefits not percolating to the extremely poor and 
vulnerable sections. 

Development has been considered as a human right by the UN. 
This has been followed by other resolutions including by the NAM 
countries declaring sustainable development as a basic human right.! 
Some key components of human rights are: 


Dignified human life with employment 
Education 

Provision of medical facilities and housing 
Freedom from poverty, hunger, etc 


The UN had in 2000 also come up with a plan to eradicate poverty 
and promote peace and development among its member states? and 
embodied various Millennium Development Goals (MDGs) for this 
purpose. The first one or MDG1 resolved to reduce the number of 
poor to half by the year 2015 as discussed by Gentilini and Webb?. 
The UN definition of poverty is per capita income less than $ 1 per 
day. In India the poor are defined differently as we shall see in the 
next section. Based on the MDG1, Gentilini and Webb have come up 
with a new composite indicator — the poverty-and hunger index (PHI) 
to determine countries’ performance in achieving this goal. PHI is a 
collective measure based on five different aspects of poverty. Among 
these is the number of poor living on less than $ 1 per day, poverty 
` gap ratio, undernourished population ratio, etc. These are relevant 
and useful parameters, which can be used to measure the number of 
poor and undernourished in India also, but this approach is outside 
the scope of the present article. 

In India, during the last several five-year plans we have made 
substantial economic progress and the standard of living has improved 
for the majority of the people. There is improvement in terms of 
consumption patterns, education, health facilities and life expectancy. 
According to the Planning Commission, the number of people below 
the poverty line (BPL) has come down to about 27 % of the population. 
Other well known economists, especially Utsa Patnaik‘ estimate the 
rural poverty at a staggering 74 % of the population. The reasons for 
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Although India has made significant economic progress in the last few decades, 
there are large numbers of poor, hungry and destitute people living in both 
rural and urban regions of the country. These sections are also socially excluded 
both by the stateand by the more privileged groups. The article refers to the 
various reports related to widespread hunger, vulnerability, victimization 
and social exclusion. Hunger of millions of people both in rural and urban 
areas is not only due to lack of purchasing power, but also due to stagnation of 
agricultural production in recent years. As a result, their food ion is 
below acceptable levels. State support systems to address the needs of the 
impoverished are inadequate because of several factors including corruption 
and lack of accountability. The article looks at certain moral and religious 
principles including Gandhi's concept of helping the poor and the needy. 


Introduction 


Tue QUESTION OF inclusive development has become a key issue 
in contemporary world today. What it broadly implies is that all round 
development should take place for all sections of the population. While 
underdeveloped or developing countries are taking economic and 
political steps towards the path to progress and development, the 
poorer sections of the society should not be left behind in this process. 
What type of development and what strategy for inclusive 
development should be followed is a moot question? Another issue 
relates to the environment and the health of our planet. Keeping in 
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women took up the organistional roles as campaign ‘Dictators” and 
members of War Councils.”*? He continues: “For the women began 
to feel that they could make an equally worthy contribution to the 
freedom struggle as their male counterparts.... a number of women 
rose to prominence through their participation in this Movement. 
Among them were Sarojini Naidu, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, etc.”40 

Women underwent suffering readily. Special Bulletin of the AICC 
pointed out “There appears to be a general lack of the sense of respect 
for women in all provincial governments. Abuses, beatings of women 
and even raping have been calmly allowed to be practised.”4! The 
movement put the government in a fix. S. Gopal writes : “The police 
forces had no precise instructions and on many occasions had to 
exercise their own discretion in the absence of a clear lead from the 
Government of India. What, for example, were they to do with the 
women, who not merely picketed shops but led processions and 
manufactured salt?” He discloses: “The Commandant of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Service in London offered to send out a few policewomen, 
but the authorities in both India and England were convinced that 
any such experiment was foredoomed to failure and would only add 
to their difficulty. So the Indian policeman had to deal with his defiant 
countrywomen at the cost of his sense of chivalry.”4* Maitrayee 
Chaudhuri says, “... many loyal officials including police officials have... 
suffered more from taunts and abuse from their female relatives than 
from any other source.” 

Lastly, a reference may be made to the caste factor which inhibited 
women’s participation in the satyagraha. Caste Hindus resented the 
presence of untouchables in Gandhi’s meetings. On March 21, many 
women preferred to leave his meeting rather than attend it with the 
untouchables at Gajera.4 
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400 women under the leadership of Sarala Devi prepared salt in Huma 
(Ganjam district). Subsequently, she was arrested. Indira Gupta 
purchased salt in exchange for her ear rings. 

In Assam Guneswari Debi and Muktabala Debi were arrested for 
picketing and fined. When they refused to pay the fine, they became 
the first ever women in the province to be imprisoned for participation 
in the movement. Chandrapova Saikiani appealed to the people to go 
to the villages with charkha and cotton to encourage the women there 
to replace foreign yarn and.cloth with their own yarn and cloth.8 

In Madhya Pradesh three women were killed in the firing when 
they defied the forest laws. In Andhra Pradesh Vedantam Kamala 
Devi and Janaki Devi led the women satyagrahis. When it was decided 
to break the salt law in Vizagappatam, Janakibai kept the fire ready 
to boil the seawater. Polisetti Indiradevi Gupta bought the first packet 
of salt for Rs. 20/-. The police later seized the properties of Janaki 
Devi. In Nellore the mother of a child satyagrahi was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. The government admitted that the feminine 
element was conspicuous.*4 

Rukmani Lakshmipati was a moving spirit in Tamil Nadu. She 
joined C. Rajagopalachari’s march to Vedaranyam (Tanjore district) to 
break the salt law. She was the first female political prisoner and 
Gandhi congratulated her for the honour.* In Kerala a committee 
consisting of purely women volunteers was formed to spread the 
gospel of swaraj through takli and charkha to every home. Mrs. U. 
Gopala Menon, Mrs. K. Madhavan Nair, Mrs. Krishnaswami lyer and 
Vemblahseri Narayani Amma guided the movement. They moved 
from house to house urging other women to patronize swadeshi 
goods. 


Concluding remarks 


Women participated in this movement extensively, giving up shyness 
and fear. Subhas Chandra Bose remarked, “Even the women of the 
most orthodox and aristocratic families were moved.” He continued, 
“women belonging to the family of such an orthodox and highly 

Brahmin as Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya went to prison 
without fear or hesitation.”°” Foreign observers such as H.N. 
Brailsford and George Slocombe believed that if the movement had 
accomplished nothing else but the emancipation of the women of India, 
it would have fully justified itself. Temperance workers like Mary 
Campbell were amazed at the awakening among women. V.T. Patil 
thinks that the participation of women greatly strengthened the 
movement as it “....swelled the ranks of the participants in civil 
disobedience. As prominent national and local leaders were jailed, 
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to shield the men as the police advanced, and were consequently 
injured. Sometimes the flag hoisting ceremony in Azad Maidan was 
meant for women only. Once the police on horse back reached there 
and asked them to disperse. Since they refused, they were trampled 
by the horses.?6 

In UP Swaroop Rani Nehru received a lathi blow that made her 
unconscious. Kamla Nehru organized no-tax campaign. Jawaharlal 
Nehru recollects: “When I heard that my aged mother and of course, 
my sisters used to stand under the hot summer sun picketing before 
foreign cloth shops, I was greatly moved.”” Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 
recollects: “Hundreds of women from all over the country threw aside 
the conventions of a century and came forward.... Over 2,000 women 
courted imprisonment ...with a cheerfulness and fortitude which was 
amazing, and many others who did not go to jail played a brave part 
in those difficult days.”78 

In Delhi ten women were injured including Rajpati Kaul, 
Jawaharlal’s mother-in-law, in the course of the satyagraha. Taneja 
writes: “Picketing was not merely confined to shops selling foreign 
goods, foreign cloth and liquor but it was also directed towards the 
financial institutions which were aiding in the sale of foreign goods.” 
Women did not let people in foreign cloth to enter temples and bathe 
in Jamuna ghats. 

In Lahore (Punjab) there was a public meeting attended by 400 
women. Puran Devi recited a poem praising Gandhi. In Amritsar 
women offered gold rings to purchase salt. When men were arrested, 
their wives, daughters and sisters became active. Even parda-nashin 
women joined the movement. People wearing foreign clothes were 
not allowed to enter gurudwaras, temples, shrines, melas, etc. Where 
picketing failed, volunteers, especially women, burnt effigies of 
recalcitrant merchants and conducted mock mourning ceremonies. 
Kasturbai, a 12-year old girl, purchased salt for Rs. 60- from her saving 
in Rewari.” 

In Bengal women picketed schools, colleges, courts, clubs, etc. 
Taneja points out: “The conspicuous feature of women’s participation 
in Bengal was that their activities were more radical and revolutionary 
than those of women in other regions. This was mainly because of the 
revolutionary ideology of Subhas Chandra Bose....”°! Women’s 
organizations were declared illegal. 

The satyagraha aroused public enthusiasm in Orissa. Village 
women prepared salt in Cuttack. Bhagyabati Devi, head of the Kujang 
family, with at least 500 women joined the movement. Patamahadevi, 
rani of Paradeep, also joined the movement. Discarding their parda, 
- women of aristocratic families picketed foreign cloth shops. About 
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taklis. He wanted them to atone for the admission of foreign cloth 
through the port of Surat.!9 

Gandhi believed, “...without the constructive work of khadi 
production the mere boycott will be a mischievous activity.” He 
pointed out, “The boycott does not require much effort. Only a few 
women would suffice for the work. For the production of khadi 
thousands and even hundreds of thousands would have to be regularly 
active,”20 


Women’s participation in Satyagraha 


Women’s participation was the largest in Gujarat. Taneja points out 
“In Sabarmati Ashram, special classes were held to train women 
Satyagrahis.... Young boys and girls ... (were) organizing vanara sena 
with the object of securing information about shops which were 
dealing in the sale of foreign cloth. The venara senas also helped the 
picketers by giving them prior information about the arrival of trucks 
carrying foreign cloth or of the police.”*1 As the movement spread, 
women of Sabarmati Ashram joined it. They were beaten and 
imprisoned. Among them was Gangabehn Vaidya, who was a member 
of the Managing Board. When Gandhi heard about the sacrifices of 
the Ashramites he was naturally overjoyed. 

In Bombay women dressed in orange khadi saris picketed shops 
dealing in foreign goods. Few of them also entered the shops. If 
customers attempted to enter them, the women volunteers pleaded 
with them with folded hands not to do so. If all else failed, they 
threw themselves across the threshold and even in front of a motorcar 
until its owner returned the forbidden goods to the shops. Many 
merchants when faced with the women signed a pledge not to sell 
foreign cloth. Others went house-to-house urging housewives to buy 
only swadeshi products.”* . 

The participation of women in the satyagraha resulted in their 
suffering. When Sarojini Naidu raided the salt works at Dharasana, 
she and her companions were arrested but released on the same day. 
On May 21 they raided the works again. She was arrested and released 
only after the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, 1931. 

Satyagraha was widespread in Bombay. Kamla Devi 
Chattopadhyay and other members of the “War Council” marched to 
Chowpatty, brought seawater, boiled it and prepared salt. Kamala 
Devi, Lilavati Munshi and others visited the Bombay High Court Bar 
Library and sold packets of salt. Kamla Devi planned to raid the salt 
fields near Bombay, but was prevented from doing so because of her 
arrest. When brought to the court, she sold salt there and even offered 
it to the magistrate. She was released in 1931. Women moved forward 
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spinning on takli and heaps of yarn should be daily woven.”’» After 
Gandhi’s arrest, Sarojini Naidu issued a press statement that the 
government could not have paid him a more splendid tribute. Abbas 
Tyabji continued Gandhi’s work and on his arrest, Sarojini Naidu 
took up the leadership. She said: “The time has come when women 
can no longer seek immunity behind the shelter of their sex, but must 
share equally with their men comrades all the perils and sacrifices of 
the struggle for the liberation of the country.” On May 21 she and 
satyagrahis raided Dharasana salt depot, about 150 miles from Bombay. 
She exhorted them: “Gandhi's body is in jail but his soul is with you.... 
You must not use any violence under any circumstances. You will be 
beaten but you must not resist; you must not even raise a hand to 
ward off blows....”16 She too was arrested. Women were among the 
raiders and they suffered. The joint statement issued by Justice 
Hussain, K. Natarajan and G.K. Devadhar said, “... mounted European 
Sowars... galloped full speed through the streets of the village, 
scattering men, women and children. If they were unable to escape, 
they were beaten with lathis.”17 


Picketing of liquor shops 


Mithubehn Petit’s efforts to enforce prohibition impressed Gandhi 
and he felt that her work should be duplicated. He wanted women to 
go to the owners of liquor shops and request them to give up their 
trade. They should also go to the drink addicts to stop them from the 
vice. 
He told the people of Olpad, “... if young girls come forward in 
the same manner as Mithubehn, you can make Olpad a dry area. If 
men approach drunkards, the latter will resort to obscene language; 
if young girls approach them and question them... (with) words steeped 
in affection, even the worst drunkard will hang his head in shame 
and will possibly burst into tears, and will take a vow in the name of 
Rama to give up liquor.”!8 Women volunteers from Sabarmati Ashram 
led by Kasturba Gandhi launched picketing of liquor shops. Others 
followed this example elsewhere. 


Boycott of foreign cloth 


Gandhi wanted the boycott of foreign cloth and promotion of khadi 
by women owing to four reasons. First, the impression made by 
women on the masses was greater than that made by men. Second, 
foreign cloth was worn more by women than by men. Third, women 
were likely to create a greater impact on fellow women than men. 
Fourth, the past experience was that men had failed in this work. He 
asked the women of Surat not to attend his meetings without their 
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their spare time for scavenging.”!9 Anup Taneja says: “Though no 
woman was present during Gandhi’s historic march to Dandi, yet 
they were present everywhere on the way to greet him and hear him 
speak.” 

Women drew some men into the movement. The wife of Sir Hassan 
Imam, judge of Calcutta High Court, saw the attack on peaceful young 
satyagrahis and the blood oozing out of their heads. Rajendra Prasad 
narrates: “She related what she had seen to her husband.... Sir Hassan 
Imam was profoundly moved....He told me clearly that he would 
help us in our struggle.”!2 

Gandhi invited Begum Amina Tyabji, Raihana Tyabji and others 
to a conference of Gujarati women in Dandi on April 13, 1930 to discuss 
the problems of drink and foreign cloth. Since the government 
prohibited plying cars between Navasari and Dandi, many of them 
walked for about twelve miles. The conference resolved that the 
women assembled would picket liquor and toddy shops as well as 
foreign cloth shops. They would appeal to the shopkeepers and 
customers to desist from dealing in these items. They expressed their 
hope that women all over Gujarat and elsewhere would take up the 
movement initiated at the conference. An executive committee was 
formed with Begum Amina Tyabji as president and Mithubehn Petit 
as secretary. Similar resolutions were passed in Vejalpur. 

Gandhi suggested women could exclusively undertake picketing 
of foreign cloth and liquor shops. He told the women at Umber: “If 
this movement is to succeed, yours will have to be as big a share as 
men’s, if not much bigger.”!° He allowed them freedom of action. 
They were at liberty to choose the foreign cloth and liquor shops to 
be picketed. Those outside the Congress could work too. 

Gandhi drafted a letter for the women of Gujarat on or before 
April 27, 1930, which was to be sent to the viceroy. It stated that the 
signatories were in “full sympathy” with the satyagrahis. It informed 
the viceroy: “Our sisters in the villages have already begun the 
manufacture of contraband salt.” It pointed out that foreign cloth 
“has brought about the economic ruin of the villages of this unhappy 
land.” The letter concluded: “After all we are not dealing with new 
problems. These have already been before the nation through its 
national organization, the Congress. What we are seeking to do is to 
dedicate ourselves more to these questions than to the others which 
along with these are being dealt with in terms of the independence 
movement.”!4 

Before he was arrested, he dictated his last message at Dandi 
that, inter alia, stated: “Women should picket liquor and opium shops 
and foreign cloth shops. In every house young and old should begin 
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prayer meeting in the Ashram on March 5, he announced: “Only men 
will accompany us. Women and others will stay in the Ashram.”2 
Some reasons weighed in his mind for taking this decision. He argued: 
“If we put the women in front, the Government may hesitate to inflict 
on us all the penalty that they might otherwise inflict. A delicate sense 
of chivalry is what decided me against including women in the first 
batch.”2 A moral issue was also involved, “For Hindus it would be 
cowardice to take a cow to the battlefield. In the same way it would 
be cowardice for us to have women accompany us.”4 He believed 
that women would have enough opportunity to offer satyagraha in 
other ways and that their ultimate contribution could even be greater 
than that of men. Lastly, he foresaw the march as a male dominated 
activity. He said: “Even if women participate in this, they will be lost 
among the men. For I expect that at every place large numbers of men 
will come forward in such numbers.”® 

At a prayer meeting in Sabarmati Ashram on March 11, he 
observed: “Let all who are co-operating with the Government in one 
way or another, be it by paying taxes, keeping titles, or sending children 
to official schools, etc., withdraw their co-operation in all or as many 
ways as possible.... There are women who can stand shoulder to 
shoulder with men in this struggle.”© On March 19 at Ras, he said that 
women could violate the salt law. He exhorted: “All the men and 
women present here should get themselves enrolled. Say that you 
are prepared, when your turn comes to violate the-salt law.”” 
Subsequently, Gandhi reiterated his belief: “In this campaign of swaraj 
by self-purification, it will be nothing surprising if the women outdo 
the men.”8 

Taking the clue, women made salt in spite of repression by the 
government. For example, at Aat, four miles from Dandi, the police 
tried to forcibly snatch salt from the satyagrahis. In the scuffle Ukabhai 
Rama of Bardoli was injured. Village men and women began to dig 
out salt. Gandhi went there and was pleased to see women carrying 
illicit salt in their saris: “For me it was a soul-stirring sight. The forcible 
seizure served a good purpose. It brought life to the whole village.”? 

Gandhi’s march involved related work, which the women took 
up. He halted from time to time. At Sayan, a small hamlet, Khurshed 
Nowroji, Mridula Sarabhai, Madalasa, Vasumatibehn and Radhabehn 
arrived and saw that the place was not clean. Young India reported: 
“They therefore decided to clean up the rubbish and so asked for 
brooms from the surprised villagers. As soon as the villagers realized 
what had happened, they also joined their national scavengers, some 
of whom were drawn from aristocratic families and the village of 
Sayan perhaps never looked as clean as when these sisters utilized 
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ABSTRACT 


Salt satyagraha is known for the spurring of widespread participation of women, 
although the historic march itself was undertaken by men. Gandhi thought 
that women had ample opportunities to participate in other forms of satyagraha 
such as picketing of liquor shops and foreign cloth shops. In addition to these 
forms of protest, many women had engaged in breaking the salt law, conducting 
raids on salt depots and Khadi promotion. This article describes the various 
types of intervention by women during the salt satyagraha campaign and how 
their involvement contributed to the national movement. 


(GANDHI LAUNCHED A UNIQUE struggle for freedom on March 
12 1930. He led his followers from Sabarmati Ashram, Ahmedabad, 
to Dandi in Surat district, reaching there on April 5. Next day, he 
announced that, if he was arrested, orders should be taken from Abbas 
Tyabji. If the latter was put behind the bars, then Sarojini Naidu was 
to lead the satyagrahis. On reaching Dandi, Gandhi bent down, picked 
up salt and broke the salt law. Sarojini, who was by his side, was 
overcome by emotion and cried, “Hail deliverer.” Immediately 
numerous men and women waded into the sea and followed Gandhi's 
example. 

_A remarkable aspect of this struggle was the eagerness of the 
women to participate in it. There were several applications from them, 
even from those not in the Ashram, showing keenness to join the 
march. It was suggested that four or five women be allowed to join 
it. But Gandhi dissuaded them, which made them critical of him. 
Mridula Sarabhai and Khurshed Nowroji even accused him of 
discriminating against women.! But Gandhi was unmoved. At the 
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No wonder, Gandhi makes many uncomfortable, whether they 
. are at the left, right, or the centre of the political spectrum. He cannot 
be put into a convenient box and forgotten. He continues to trouble 
and challenge us. If nothing else, Rajan’s book proves this. That nearly 
sixty-two years after his death he still poses a threat to the champions 
of Hindutva is revealing. They already killed him once, the murder 
of an old, frail, unarmed man, which Rajan repeatedly terms 
“execution,” but apparently, that is not enough. They wish to “finish” 
off what he stands for too. But they forget that Gandhi died fearless, 
taking the bullets in his bare chest, like a garland, and with God’s 
name on his lips. He had refused body guards or enhanced security. 
It was Godse who was so afraid of the great “damage” that the 
Mahatma would continue to do. Similarly, Rajan is also afraid-of what 
Gandhi's ideas can accomplish today. f. 

Yet, Rajan’s actual accomplishment in her “re-assassination” of 
Gandhi might go quite contrary to her expectations. Gandhi remains 
a symbol of Indian unity, with many diverse groups within and outside 
the country still showing him respect. By trying to destroy his iconic 
stature, perhaps, Rajan seeks to unite Hindus under another banner. 
But she fails to realize that, even according to the Gita, rajas, the 
violent, the powerful, the passionate, must always yield to sattava, 
the peaceful, pure-hearted, and compassionate. This Gandhi knew 
only too well. He was aware that the limited duty of the kshatriyas 
could only be performed by the armed, trained, and courageous, but 
his satyagraha was a weapon that anyone could adopt, whether they 
were poor, uneducated, or utterly disempowered men and women. 
Ultimately, even Rajan might come to recognize that the afterlives of 
a Mahatma is more powerful than his or her actual life just as the 
name of Rama is supposed to be more powerful than Rama himself. 
Rajan’s attempt may, thus, backfire in that Gandhi may actually end 
up stronger because of her attack. Those who read her very book, 
with her extensive quotations from Gandhi, thus, may well come to 
conclusions quite different than she meant for them. 
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Sheshrao Chavan, Rule Of The Heart : The Justice of Chandrashekhar 
Dharmadhikari, Global Indian Foundation, Singapore, Gandhi Smriti 
and Darshan Samiti, New Delhi & Institute of Gandhian Studies, 
Gopuri, Wardha, 2009, pp. 303, Rs. 595.00 


History affirms that ideals never die out, so long as they can offer 
the devout a sense of security. They must evolve with changing 
times to serve the purpose of self-discipline. The attitude and intent 
of the performer are important. One must follow ideals and act 
with an attitude untainted by ego, lust or greed. This is the ideal 
of the ‘Karmayogi’ (Chandrashekhar Dharmadhikari), untainted 
by ego, lust or greed. This is beautifully expressed in T.S. Eliots’ 
The Rock : “I say to you make perfect your will / I say : take no 
thought of that harvest / But of proper sowing.” This process of 
thought is the culmination of the refinement that leads to inner 
grace, soul expansion when one learns to detach oneself from the 
fruits of worldly activities, one surrenders to the ideals of Gandhi 
and the Divine. : 

What is the proper attitude of mind? Understanding Karma as 
a cause-and-effect principle, we realise the reasonableness of 
leading an ethical life. Belief supported by reason and experience 
culminates in realisation. The reasoning power, cleansed of ego, 
strengthens the discerning intelligence and so helps dispel 
ignorance. When one is firmly rooted in leading an ethical life, 
lust or greed fades away. Negatives melt into courage and 
cheerfulness. Let us not, therefore, squander or waste our power 
of reasoning the suitability or relevance of Gandhi’s ideals. Let 
us, instead, concentrate on the ethical excellence and on the 
transformation of knowledge into wisdom or ‘jnana’. 

The biography of Chandrashekhar Dharmadhikari shows us how 
to channelise this knowledge to achieve ultimate harmony. It helps 
us evolve from the accumulation of knowledge to the actualisation 
of belief and theory. Reason, enriched by intuition and revelation, 
grows into consciousness of the Divine. 

He grew under the tutelage of his illustrious father Dada 
Dharmadhikari and watchful eye of Mahatma Gandhi. He says: “I 
shut my eyes and I have Gandhi before me. Now I converse with 
him frequently and I feel surrounded by him. I had the privilege he 
(Gandhi) kept his hand on my shoulders, may be three or four times 
during his evening walk. That is my inspiration.” (179) 

It is unbelievable that the total expenditure incurred on his 
marriage was Rs. 22.00 out of which Rs. 20.00 were towards marriage 
registration fee. He and Tara were not only husband and wife, it 
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was a rare relationship of mutual friendship based on the foundation 
of mutual love and trust. 

He is a daredevil and courageous man who called a spade a 
spade. For this he had to pay the heavy price of not being elevated 
to the bench of the Judge of the Supreme Court. All the awards 
which came to him were held lightly and not tightly. His 
commitment to his work was very high and even his ill health did 
not prevent him from attending to his work. His judgements were 
precise and clear. He was friend, philosopher and guide to his 
colleagues of the lower courts. He saw to it that the common and 
poor man got justice without the harassment of the legal system. 
The tragedy of the Indian legal system is that it is morally and 
mentally bankrupt. 

The volume has identified the following ailments of legal 
system : 1) All pervasive corruption; 2) Inordinate delay in 
judgement and; 3) Incomprehensible language of laws which are 
mostly written in English. The volume has failed to eliminate these 
drawbacks. 

Prof. M.G.K. Menon has given glowing tributes in his foreword 
to Justice Chandrashekhar Dharmadhikari. He says, he found in him 
the most affectionate, generous, courteous, gentle and mild human 
being that one could ever come across. Sheshrao Chavan’s prose is 
an excellent executive summary of the volume. The writing is 
engaging and the quality of prose is very high. The absence of an 
index will be felt by all the readers and researchers. 

The book will also enlighten about Gandhi’s thoughts, words 
and deeds. It is a must for younger generation and new entrants to 
the legal profession. ; 

Chandrashekhar Dharmadhikari had advocated that legal 
community should not shy away from public scrutiny. If it fails in 
public scrutiny then it could have cataclysmic effect on the 
enforcement of rule of law. Faith in the administration of justice is 
one of the pillars through which democratic institutions function 
and sustain. 

It is a definitive well researched biography of a legal scion. He 
has singularly shaped the noble profession to serve people than exploit 
them. 

Chandrashekhar Dharmadhikari has been loathed and kept 
at the distance by the Establishment as he speaks his mind. He 
speaks with facts that make sense. He is an erudite and a witty 
person. 

To write a book on Chandrashekhar Dharmadhikari with 
multiplicity of dimensions of his work-life is an onerous task. To be 
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able to produce a book that continues to engage the reader to the 
very end is a job well done. 
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Allen Douglas (Ed), The Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi for the 
Twenty — First Century, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 2008, 
pp xviii + 263, Rs. 695. 


Philosophy without action remains a concept, action without vision 
or philosophy leads to a fruitless activity. Thus, philosophy and action 
are the two sides of the same coin. Broadly speaking, there are two 
kinds of lives: one is the life of values and the other is the life of 
valuables. When we (people) give too much importance to valuables, 
values are left aside and when values are ignored, the person or 
individual himself gets devalued. 

Understanding this world deeply is a difficult task: We see and 
relate to only superficial objects while the one Truth which pervades 
the multiple, diverse world remains unseen. A pure mind and a subtle 
intellect are required to see this Truth 

Life is a series of perceptions and responses. We are constantly 
responding to people, situations and events. How we respond 
depends upon individual perceptions. Different people see the same 
object, but how each one views, makes the difference. Perception is 
therefore, a vision of life and response, an action or reaction, which 
depends on that vision. The quality of our actions and reactions 
depends on our vision of life. A narrow vision is divisive. A broad 
vision is expansive. But the supreme vision is all inclusive — and the 
higher the vision, the greater that mission. This has been the vision 
and the mission of Mahatma Gandhi to bring in eternal world peace. 

The erudite editor, Professor Douglas Allen is an eminent peace 
and justice scholar and comprehensive activist. His introduction to 
the volume is exhaustive. 

He has admirably and critically analysed and evaluated the 
relevance of Gandhi’s thoughts, deeds and actions in the 
contemporary world. He has provided an excellent gist of the twelve 
contributions in the volume. These are written by reputed scholars 
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based on their in-depth studies and research 02 Gandhi’s works as 
objective critiques. The scholars have systematically succeeded in 
sorting the wheat from the chaff in the interpretation of Gandhi and 
his vision for the twenty — first century. The east-west civilisational 
encounter has been refracted through many perceptual lenses by the 
authors. This has vacillated between advancement, stagnation and 
stereotyping. Fortunately, today the east and west are, welded 
together by debates about globalisation and its implications for world 
peace. There are many intellectual threads woven into the tapestry 
of the twenty first century by the writers. In the history of ideas, 
few strands can match the intellectual richness of Gandhian thought. 

The in-depth and critical analyses by the contributor’s have clearly 
delineated Mahatma Gandhi's startling truth: “There is no way to 
peace. Peace is the way.” Gandhi went further in his response to 
conflicts to show that way of peace end suffering and oppression, 
not by warring against an enemy, but by bearing witness to wrongs 
and allowing sympathy and common humanity to do their patient 
work. i 

The way to peace requires a genuine commitment to everything 
that is opposite of war. Gandhi’s most cherished value was Ahimsa. 
The real meaning of Ahimsa is reverence for life and a vision of human 
beings put here on this earth to-explore their spiritual birthright, 
excluding no one, making no one your enemy. The way of peace can 
lead to nobility of soul. The way of war, and terrorism, as we are 
learning with sinking hearts, can only lead to the grim degradation 
of our most cherished values. Scientifically, it has been proved that 
faith and reason are not incompatible. 

This is the profound message of the volume for the relevance of 
Gandhi for the twenty-first century. It has emphasised that current 
educational pattern does not teach how to be human beings, but how 
to be consumers. The right education can help us to construct a better 
world. 

. The great strength of the book is that it is an invitation to another 
kind of philosophy of Gandhi, which is not abstract, dry and 
indifferent to life, but one that is compassionate, holistic, caring and 
capable of guiding life. 

A chapter on Universal Human Rights would have enhanced the 
value of the book. 

We can discern and deduce the following lessons from the volume: 


1. Give up domination and exploitation and manipulation by three 
powers — mind, money and muscle. 
2. Give up greed to meet basic needs of everybody, especially of the 
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most vulnerable. 
3. Have a form of autonomy that is followed by full accountability 
and responsibility. 


If we are to have brotherhood and a cohesive society and law > 
abiding world, it is essential that Gandhian values of truth and non — 
violence should be taken seriously. This will make Gandhi eternally 
relevant just as life cannot sustain itself without the Sun. 

This view has been endorsed and supported by Richard L. Johnson ° 
in his three historical 9/11 illustrations of terrorism. Indian audience 
will find the analysis stimulating and thought- provoking in the 
context of the attack by terrorists on Mumbai on 26 November, 
2008. On September 11, 1906, Gandhi initiated his first non — violence 
campaign (Satyagraha), to remove the anti — Indian laws in South 
Africa. This led to major concessions by the South African government 
in 1914. Gandhi, in his analysis of the British Raj, found that British 
imperialists used terrorism as a method of control in response to anti 
— imperialist terrorism. In 1919, he (Gandhi) stated: “Satyagraha... is 
the only way to end terrorism.” On September 11, 1973, after three 
years of coordinated, covert U.S. and Chilean political, economic and 
military subversion, General Augusto Pinochet staged a terrorist 
attack against President Salvador Allende. Allende died when the 
ptesidential palace was stormed, apparently choosing to end his own 
life rather than to live under a military junta, (p. 99). As a result of 9/ 
11/2001 and the U.S. wars in Afghanistan and Iraq, there is a grave 
danger of an unending spiral of anti — imperialist and imperialist 
terrorism (p. 113). The author in his in — depth analysis has explored 
beautifully three pillars of imperialism: 1. Economic, 2. Military, and 
Ideological. After 9/11/1973 and 9/11/2001, it is not clear whether 
U.S. imperialist terrorism and Islamic anti imperialistic terrorist will 
ratchet each other up to ever greater level of violence. What is clear 
is that Gandhi’s non — violent Satyagraha approach to terrorism 
provides us with some desperately needed alternatives in the twenty- 
first century. Gandhi’s philosophy tells us what is right and what is 
wrong, what is beautiful and what is ugly. It is like a lantern that 
helps us see the path ahead clearly. Man—making and not money is 
the central, doctrine of Gandhi's philosophy. 
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